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LITERATURE  AND  EDUCATION  IN 

AMERICA 

THERE  are  various  ways  of  beginning  a  magazine  article. 
One  of  them  is  to  start  at  some  point  far  off  from  the 
main  subject  and  gradually  to  lead  up  to  it,  much  as  the  wary 
hunter  stalks  his  game  before  attacking  it.  Another  method 
is  to  commence  \sath  a  little  story  or  jest  or  allusion,  similar 
to  the  opening  anecdote  of  a  platform  speaker.  But  per- 
haps the  simplest,  though  the  least  usual,  method  is  to  begin 
with  a  plain  statement  of  what  the  article  is  about.  This 
essay,  then,  is  an  enquiry  into  the  causes  of  what  may  be 
called,  relatively  speaking  at  any  rate,  the  literary  sterility 
of  America  and    its  relation  to  American  education. 

No  doubt  also  it  is  well  for  one  who  is  a  Canadian  and  is 
writing  in  a  Canadian  publication,  to  remind  his  readers  at  the 
outset  that  Canada  is  in  America,  and  to  make  it  clear  that 
all  that  is  advanced  in  the  present  discussion  is  intended  to 
refer  as  much  to  the  Dominion  as  to  the  Republic.  It  is 
proper  also  to  disclaim  the  intention  of  making  any  specific 
comparison  between  the  Spanish  literature  of  this  continent 
and  that  of  the  old  world,  although  I  believe,  as  far  as  my 
very  limited  knowledge  of  the  subject  enables  me  to  judge, 
that  the  same  general  inferiority  is  manifested  there  also. 

I  once  broached  this  question  of  the  relative  inferiority 
of  the  Uterary  output  of  America  to  that  of  the  old  world  to  a 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  in  a  railway  train.  He  answered, 
"  I  am  afraid,  sir,  you  are  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
work  of  our  Kentucky  poets."  In  the  same  way  a  friend  of 
mine  from  Maryland  has  assured  me  that  immediately  before 
the  war  that  State  had  witnessed  the  most  remarkable  Uterary 
development  recorded  since  the  time  of  Plato.  I  am  also 
credibly  informed   that  the   theological  essayists  of  Prince 
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Edward  Island  challenge  comparison  with  those  of  any  age. 
It  is  no  doubt  not  the  fault  of  the  Islanders  that  this  challenge 
has  not  yet  been  accepted.  But  I  am  speaking  here  not  of 
that  literature  which,  though  excellent  in  its  way,  is  known 
only  to  the  immediate  locaHty  which  it  adorns,  but  rather 
of  those  works  of  such  eminent  merit  and  such  wide  repute 
as  to  be  properly  classed  among  the  literature  of  the  world. 
To  what  a  very  small  share  of  this,  during  the  last  hundred 
years  of  our  history,  can  we  in  America  lay  claim. 

This  phenomenon  becomes  all  the  more  remarkable 
when  we  reflect  upon  the  unparalleled  advance  that  has  been 
made  in  this  country  in  the  growth  of  population,  in  material 
resources,  and  in  the  purely  mechanical  side  of  progress. 
Counted  after  the  fashion  of  the  census  taker,  which  is  our 
favourite  American  method  of  computation,  we  now  number 
over  ninety  million  souls.  It  is  sixty  years  since  our  rising 
population  equalled  and  passed  that  of  the  British  Isles:  a 
count  of  heads,  dead  and  alive,  during  the  century  would 
show  us  more  numerous  than  the  British  people  by  two  to  one : 
we  erect  buildings  forty  stories  high :  we  lay  a  mile  of  railroad 
track  in  twenty-four  hours:  the  com  that  we  grow  and  the 
hogs  that  we  raise  are  the  despair  of  aristocratic  Europe;  and 
yet  when  it  comes  to  the  production  of  real  hterature,  the 
benighted  people  of  the  British  Islands  can  turn  out  more  of 
it  in  a  twelvemonth  than  our  ninety  million  souls  can  manu- 
facture in  three  decades. 

For  proof  of  this,  if  proof  is  needed,  one  has  but  to  con- 
sider fairly  and  dispassionately  the  record  of  the  century. 
How  few  are  the  names  of  first  rank  that  we  can  offer  to 
the  world.  In  poetry  Longfellow,  Bryant,  Lowell,  Whittier, 
Whitman,  with  two  or  three  others  exhaust  the  list:  of  his- 
torians of  the  front  rank  we  have  Bancroft,  Motley,  Prescott 
and  in  a  liberal  sense,  Francis  Parkman:  of  novelists, 
tale  writers  and  essayists  we  can  point  with  pride  to 
Irving,  Poe,  Cooper,  Hawthorne,  Emerson,  James  and 
some  few  others  as  names  that  are  known  to  the  world :  of 
theologians  we  have  Colonel  Ingersoll,  Mrs.  Eddy,  and  Caroline 
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Nation.  But  brilliant  as  many  of  the  writers  are,  can  one 
for  a  moment  compare  them  with  the  imposing  list  of  the 
great  names  that  adorn  the  annals  of  British  literature  in 
the  nineteenth  century  ?  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Byron, 
Shelley,  Keats,  Tennyson,  Browning,  Swinburne  are  house- 
hold names  to  every  educated  American.  Novelists  and 
tale  writers  such  as  Dickens,  Thackeray,  EHot,  Meredith, 
Kiphng,  and  Stevenson  cannot  be  matched  in  our 
country.  How  seldom  are  essayists  and  historians  of  the 
class  of  Carlyle,  Macaulay,  Gibbon,  Green,  Huxley,  Arnold, 
Morley,  and  Bryce  produced  among  our  ninety  milHon  of 
free  and  enlightened  citizens.  These  and  a  hundred  other 
illustrious  names  spring  to  one's  mind  to  illustrate  the  splen- 
dour of  British  Uterature  in  the  nineteenth  century.  But 
surely  it  is  unfair  to  ourselves  to  needlessly  elaborate  so  plain 
a  point.  The  candid  reader  will  be  fain  to  admit  that  the  bulk 
of  the  valuable  Uterature  of  the  EngUsh  speaking  peoples 
written  within  the  last  hundred  years  has  been  produced 
within  the  British  Isles. 

Nor  can  we  plead  in  extenuation  that  inspiration  has 
been  lacking  to  us.  Indeed  the  very  contrary  is  the  case. 
What  can  be  conceived  more  stimulating  to  the  poetic  im- 
agination than  the  advance  of  American  civilization  into  the 
broad  plains  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Saskatchewan,  the 
passage  of  the  unknown  mountains  and  the  descent  of  the 
treasure  seekers  upon  the  Eldorado  of  the  coast?  What 
finer  background  for  Uterature  than  the  silent  untraveUed 
forests  and  the  broad  rivers  moving  to  unknown  seas?  In 
older  countries  the  landscape  is  known  and  circumscribed. 
Pa  ish  Church,  rnd  village,  and  highway  succeed  one  another 
in  endless  alternation  There  is  nothing  to  discover,  no  un- 
tra versed  country  to  penetrate.  There  is  no  mystery  beyond. 
Thus  if  the  old  world  is  rich  in  history,  rich  in  associations 
that  render  the  simple  compass  of  a  village  green  a  sacred 
spot  as  the  battle  ground  of  long  ago,  so  too  is  the  new  world 
rich  in  the  charm  and  mystery  of  the  unknown,  and  in  the 
lofty  stimulus  that   comes  from  the  unbroken  silence  of  the 
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primeval  forest.  It  was  within  the  darkness  of  ancient  woods 
that  the  spirits  were  first  conceived  in  the  imagination  of 
mankind  and  that  Hterature  had  its  birth.  A  Milton  or  a 
Bunyan,  that  could  dream  dreams  and  see  visions  within 
the  prosaic  streets  of  an  Enghsh  country  town — would  such 
a  man  have  found  no  inspiration  could  he  have  stood  at 
night  where  the  wind  roars  among  the  pine  forests  of  the 
Peace,  or  where  the  cold  lights  of  the  Aurora  illumine  the 
endless  desolation  of  the  north  ?  But  alas,  the  Miltons  and 
the  Bunyans  are  not  among  us.  The  aspect  of  primeval 
nature  does  not  call  to  our  minds  the  vision  of  Unseen  Powers 
riding  upon  the  midnight  blast.  To  us  the  midnight  blast 
represents  an  enormous  quantity  of  horse-power  going  to 
waste;  the  primeval  forest  is  a  first  class  site  for  a  saw  mill, 
and  the  leaping  cataract  tempts  us  to  erect  a  red-brick 
hydro-electric  establishment  on  its  banks  and  make  it  leap 
to  some  purpose. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  despite  our  appaUing 
numerical  growth  and  mechanical  progress,  despite  the  admir- 
able physical  appliances  offered  by  our  fountain  pens,  our 
pulpwood  paper,  and  our  linotype  press,  the  progress  of  litera- 
ture and  the  general  diffusion  of  literary  appreciation  on  this 
continent  is  not  commensurate  with  the  other  aspects  of  our 
social  growth.  Our  ordinary  citizen  in  America  is  not  a 
hterary  person.  He  has  but  httle  instinct  towards  letters, 
a  very  restricted  estimation  of  literature  as  an  art,  and  neither 
envy  nor  admiration  for  those  who  cultivate  it.  A  book  for 
him  means  a  thing  b}"  which  the  strain  on  the  head  is  reheved 
after  the  serious  business  of  the  day  and  belongs  in  the  same 
general  category  as  a  burlesque  show  or  a  concertina  solo: 
general  information  means  a  general  knowledge  of  the  results 
of  the  last  election,  and  philosophical  speculation  is  represented 
by  speculation  upon  the  future  of  the  Democratic  party. 
Education  is  synonymous  with  abihty  to  understand  the  stock- 
exchange  page  of  the  morning  paper,  and  culture  means  a 
silk  hat  and  the  habit  of  sleeping  in  pyjamas. 
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Not  the  least  striking  feature  in  the  literary  sterility  of 
America  is  the  fact  that  we  are,  at  any  rate  as  measured  by 
any  mechanical  standard,  a  very  highly  educated  people.  If 
education  can  beget  literature,  it  is  here  in  America  that  the 
art  of  letters  should  most  chiefly  flourish.  In  no  country 
in  the  world  is  more  t'me,  more  thought,  and  more  money 
spent  upon  education  than  in  America.  School  books  pour 
from  our  presses  in  tons.  Manuals  are  prepared  by  the 
milhon,  for  use  either  'v\dth  or  without  a  teacher,  manuals 
for  the  deaf,  manuals  for  the  dumb,  manuals  for  the  deficient, 
for  the  half -deficient,  for  the  three-quarters  deficient,  manuals 
of  hygiene  for  the  feeble  and  manuals  of  temperance  for  the 
drunk.  Instruction  can  be  had  orally,  vocally,  verbaUy, 
by  correspondence  or  by  mental  treatment.  Twelve  million 
of  our  children  are  at  school.  The  most  skillful  examiners 
apply  to  them  every  examination  that  human  cruelty  can 
invent  or  human  fortitude  can  endure.  In  higher  education 
alone  fifteen  hundred  professors  lecture  unceasingly  to  a 
hundred  thousand  students.  Surely  so  vast  and  complicated 
a  machine  might  be  expected  to  turn  out  scholars,  poets,  and 
_men  of  letters  such  as  the  world  has  never  seen  before.  Yet 
itissurprising  that  the  same  unUterarj^,  anti-Hterary  tendency 
that  is  seen  throughout  our  whole  social  environment,  mani- 
fests itself  also  in  the  pecuHar  and  distorted  form  given  in 
our  higher  education  and  in  the  singular  barrenness  of  its 
results. 

There  can  be  no  greater  contrast  than  that  offered  by 
the  system  of  education  in  Great  Britain,  broad  and  almost 
planless  in  its  outline,  yet  admirable  in  its  results  and  the 
carefully  planned  and  organized  higher  education  of  America. 
The  one,  in  some  indefinable  way  fosters,  promotes,  and 
develops  the  true  instinct  of  hterature.  It  puts  a  premium 
upon  genius.  It  singles  out  originality  and  mental  power 
and  accentuates  natural  inequahty,  caring  less  for  the  com- 
monplace achievements  of  the  many  than  for  the  transcendent 
merit  of  the  few.  The  other  system  absurdly  attempts  to 
reduce  the  whole  range  of  higher  attainment  to  the  measured 
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and  organized  grinding  of  a  mill:  it  undertakes  to  classify 
ability  and  to  measure  intellectual  progress  with  a  yard 
measure,  and  to  turn  out  in  its  graduates  a  *'  standardized  " 
article  similar  to  steel  rails  or  structural  beams,  with  inter- 
changeable parts  in  their  brains  and  all  of  them  purchasable 
in  the  market  at  the  standard  price.  The  root  of  the  matter 
and  its  essential  bearing  upon  the  question  of  Uterary  de- 
velopment in  general  is  that  the  two  systems  of  education 
take  their  start  from  two  entirely  opposite  points  of  view. 

The  older  view  of  education,  which  is  rapidly  passing 
away  in  America,  but  which  is  still  dominant  in  the  great 
Universities  of  England,  aimed  at  a  wide  and  humane  culture 
of  the  intellect.  It  regarded  the  various  departments  of 
learning  as  forming  essentially  a  unity,  some  pursuit  of  each 
being  necessary  to  the  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  whole, 
and  a  reasonable  grasp  of  the  whole  being  necessary  to  the 
appreciation  of  each.  It  is  true  that  the  system  followed 
in  endeavouring  to  realize  this  ideal  took  as  its  basis  the 
literature  of  Greece  and  Rome.  But  this  was  made  rather 
the  starting  point  for  a  general  knowledge  of  the  literature, 
the  history  and  the  philosophy  of  all  ages  than  regarded  as 
offering  in  itself  the  final  goal  of  education. 

Now  our  American  system  pursues  a  different  path.  It 
breaks  up  the  field  of  knowledge  into  many  departments, 
subdivides  these  into  special  branches  and  sections,  and  calls 
upon  the  scholar  to  devote  himself  to  a  microscopic  activity 
in  some  part  of  a  section  of  a  branch  of  a  department  of  the 
general  field  of  learning.  This  speciahzed  system  of  educa- 
tion that  we  pursue  does  not  of  course  begin  at  once.  Any 
system  of  training  must  naturally  first  devote  itself  to  the 
acquiring  of  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  such  elementary 
things  as  reading,  speUing,  and  the  humbler  aspects  of  mathe- 
matics. But  the  further  the  American  student  proceeds 
the  more  this  tendency  to  speciaUzation  asserts  itself.  When 
he  enters  upon  what  are  called  post-graduate  studies,  he  is 
expected  to  become  altogether  a  specialist,  devoting  his 
whole  mind  to   the   study   of   the   left  foot  of    the   garden 
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frog,  or  to  the  use  of  the  ablative  in  Tacitus,  or  to  the 
history  of  the  first  half  hour  of  the  Reformation.  As 
he  continues  on  his  upward  way,  the  air  about  him  gets 
rarer  and  rarer,  his  path  becomes  more  and  more  soUtary  until 
he  reaches,  and  encamps  upon,  his  owti  little  pinnacle  of 
refined  knowledge  staring  at  his  feet  and  ignorant  of  the 
world  about  him,  the  past  behind  him,  and  the  future  before 
him.  At  the  end  of  his  labours  he  pubhshes  a  useless  little 
pamphlet  called  his  thesis  which  is  new  in  the  sense  that  no- 
body ever  wrote  it  before,  and  erudite  in  the  sense  that  no- 
body will  ever  read  it.  Meantime  the  American  student's 
ignorance  of  all  things  except  his  own  part  of  his  own  subject 
has  grown  colossal.  The  unused  parts  of  his  intellect  have 
ossified.  His  interest  in  general  literature,  his  power  of 
original  thought,  indeed  his  wish  to  think  at  all,  is  far  less 
than  it  was  in  the  second  year  of  his  undergraduate  course. 
More  than  all  that,  his  interestingness  to  other  people  has 
completely  departed.  Even  with  his  fellow  scholars  so-called 
he  can  find  no  common  ground  of  intellectual  intercourse. 
If  three  men  sit  down  together  and  one  is  a  philologist,  the 
second  a  numismatist,  and  the  third  a  subsection  of  a  concho- 
logist,  what  can  they  find  to  talk  about  ? 

I  have  had  occasion  in  various  capacities  to  see  some- 
thing of  the  working  of  this  system  of  the  higher  learning. 
Some  years  ago  I  resided  for  a  month  or  two  with  a 
group  of  men  who  were  specialists  of  the  type  described,  most 
of  them  in  pursuit  of  their  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy, 
some  of  them, — easily  distinguished  by  their  air  of  complete 
vacuity — already  in  possession  of  it.  The  first  night  I  dined 
with  them,  I  addressed  to  the  man  opposite  me  some  harmless 
question  about  a  recent  book  that  I  thought  of  general  interest. 
"  I  don't  know  anything  about  that,"  he  answered,  "  I'm  in 
sociology."  There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  beg  his  pardon 
and  to  apologize  for  not  having  noticed  it. 

Another  of  these  same  men  was  studying  classics  on  the 
same  plan.  He  was  engaged  in  composing  a  doctor's  thesis  on 
the  genitive  of  value  in  Plautus.      For  eighteen  months  past  he 
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had  read  nothing  but  Plautus.  The  manner  of  his  reading 
was  as  follows:  first  he  read  Plautus  all  through  and  picked 
out  all  the  verbs  of  estimating  followed  by  the  genitive,  then 
he  read  it  again  and  picked  out  the  verbs  of  reckoning,  then 
the  verbs  of  wishing,  praying,  cursing,  and  so  on.  Of  all  these 
he  made  lists  and  grouped  them  into  httle  things  called 
Tables  of  Relative  Frequency,  which,  when  completed,  were 
about  as  interesting,  about  as  useful,  and  about  as  easy  to 
compile  as  the  hst  of  wholesale  prices  of  sugar  at  New  Orleans. 
Yet  this  man's  thesis  was  admittedly  the  best  in  his  year,  and 
it  was  considered  by  his  instructors  that  had  he  not  died  im- 
mediately after  graduation,  he  would  have  Hved  to  pubhsh 
some  of  the  most  daring  speculations  on  the  genitive  of  value 
in  Plautus  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

I  do  not  here  mean  to  imply  that  all  our  scholars  of  this 
type  die,  or  even  that  they  ought  to  die,  immediately  after 
graduation.  Many  of  them  remain  alive  for  years,  though 
their  utility  has  of  course  largely  departed  after  their  thesis 
is  complete.  Still  they  do  and  can  remain  alive.  If  kept  in 
a  dry  atmosphere  and  not  exposed  to  the  light,  they  may 
remain  in  an  almost  perfect  state  of  preservation  for  years 
after  finishing  their  doctor's  thesis.  I  remember  once  seeing 
a  specimen  of  this  kind  enter  into  a  country  post-office  store, 
get  his  letters,  and  make  a  few  purchases  closely  scrutinized 
by  the  rural  occupants.  When  he  had  gone  out  the  post- 
master turned  to  a  friend  with  the  triumphant  air  of  a  man 
who  has  information  in  reserve  and  said,  "  Now  wouldn't 
you  think,  to  look  at  him,  that  man  was  a  d — d  fool  ?  " 
*'  Certainly  would,"  said  the  friend,  slowly  nodding  his  head. 
''Well  he  isn't,"  said  the  postmaster  emphatically;  "he's 
a  Doctor  of  Philosophy."  But  the  distinction  was  too  subtle 
for  most  of  the  auditors. 

In  passing  these  strictures  upon  our  American  system 
of  higher  education,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood. 
One  must  of  course  admit  a  certain  amount  of  speciahzation 
in  study.  It  is  quite  reasonable  that  a  young  man  with  a 
particular  aptitude  or  incHnation  towards  modern  languages, 
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or  classical  literature,  or  political  economy,  should  devote 
himself  particularly  to  that  field.  But  what  I  protest  against 
is  the  idea  that  each  of  these  studies  is  apt  with  us  to  be  re- 
garded as  wholly  exclusive  of  the  others,  and  that  the  moment 
a  man  becomes  a  student  of  German  literature  he  should  lose 
all  interest  in  general  history  and  philosophy,  and  be  content 
to  remain  as  ignorant  of  poHtical  economy  or  jurisprudence 
as  a  plumber.  The  price  of  hberty,  John  Stuart  Mill  has 
said,  is  eternal  vigilance,  and  I  think  one  may  say  that  the 
price  of  real  intellectual  progress  is  eternal  alertness,  an 
increasing  and  growing  interest  in  all  great  branches  of  human 
knowledge.  Art  is  notoriously  long  and  life  is  infamously 
ehort.  We  cannot  know  everything.  But  we  can  at  least 
pursue  the  ideal  of  knowing  the  greatest  things  in  all  branches 
of  knowledge,  something  at  least  of  the  great  masters  of 
literature,  something  of  the  best  of  the  world's  philosophy, 
and  something  of  its  pohtical  conduct  and  structure.  It 
is  but  little  that  the  student  can  ever  know,  but  we  can  at 
least  see  that  the  little  is  \\isely  distributed. 

And  here  perhaps  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  further  quali- 
fication to  this  antagonism  of  the  principle  of  speciaHzation. 
I  quite  admit  its  force  and  purpose  as  appUed  to  such  things 
as  natural  science  and  medicine.  These  are  branches  capable 
of  isolation  from  the  humanities  in  general,  and  in  them 
progress  is  not  dependent  on  the  width  of  general  culture. 
Here  it  is  necessary  that  a  certain  portion  of  the  learned 
world  should  isolate  themselves  from  mankind,  immure 
themselves  in  laboratories,  testing,  dissecting,  weighing,  prob- 
ing, boiling,  mixing,  and  cooking  to  their  heart's  content. 
It  is  necessary  for  the  world's  work  that  they  should  do  so. 
In  any  case  this  is  real  research  work  done  by  real  specialists 
after  their  education  and  not  a.s*  their  education.  Of  this 
work  the  so-caUed  researches  of  the  graduate  student,  who 
spends  three  years  in  writing  a  thesis  on  John  Milton's  god- 
mother, is  a  mere  parody. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  thought  that  this  post-graduate  work  upon 
the  preparation  of  a  thesis,  this  so-called  original  scholarship 
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is  difficult.  It  is  pretentious,  plausible,  esoteric,  cryptographic, 
occult,  if  you  will,  but  difficult  it  is  not.  It  is  of  course 
laborious.  It  takes  time.  But  the  amount  of  intellect  called 
for  in  the  majority  of  these  elaborate  compilations  is  about 
the  same,  or  rather  less,  than  that  involved  in  posting  the 
day  book  in  a  village  grocery.  The  larger  part  of  it  is  on  a 
level  with  the  ordinary  routine  clerical  duties  performed  by 
a  young  lady  stenographer  for  ten  dollars  a  week.  One 
must  also  quite  readily  admit  that  just  as  there  is  false  and 
real  research,  so  too  is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  false  and  make- 
believe  general  education.  Education,  I  allow,  can  be 
made  so  broad  that  it  gets  thin,  so  extensive  that  it  must 
be  shallow.  The  educated  mind  of  this  type  becomes  so  wide 
that  it  appears  quite  flat.  Such  is  the  education  of  the  draw- 
ing room  conversationalist.  Thus  a  man  may  acquire  no 
little  reputation  as  a  classical  scholar  by  constant  and  casual 
reference  to  Plato  or  Diodorus  Siculus  without  in  reality  having 
studied  anything  more  arduous  than  the  Home  Study  Circle 
of  his  weekly  paper.  Yet  even  such  a  man,  pitiable 
though  he  is,  may  perhaps  be  viewed  with  a  more  indulgent 
eye  than  the  ossified  specialist. 

It  is  of  course  not  to  be  denied  that  there  is  even 
in  the  field  of  the  humanities  a  certain  amount  of 
investigation  to  be  done — of  research  work,  if  one  will, — 
of  a  highly  speciaUzed  character.  But  this  is  work  that 
can  best  be  done  not  by  way  of  an  educational  training, — 
for  its  effect  is  usually  the  reverse  of  educational,  but  as  a 
special  labour  performed  for  its  own  sake  as  the  life  work  of  a 
trained  scholar,  not  as  the  examination  requirement  of 
a  prospective  candidate.  The  pretentious  claim  made  by 
so  many  of  our  Universities  that  the  thesis  presented  for  the 
doctor's  degree  must  represent  a  distinct  contribution  to 
human  knowledge  will  not  stand  examination.  Distinct  con- 
tributions to  human  knowledge  are  not  so  easily  nor  me- 
chanically achieved.  Nor  should  it  be  thought  either  that, 
even  where  an  elaborate  and  painstaking  piece  of  research 
has  been  carried  on  by  a  trained  scholar,  such  an  achieve- 
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ment  should  carry  with  it  any  recognition  of  a  very  high  order. 
It  is  useful  and  meritorious  no  doubt,  but  the  esteem  in  which 
it  is  held  in  the  academic  world  in  America  indicates  an 
entirely  distorted  point  of  view.  Our  American  process  of 
research  has  led  to  an  absurd  admiration  of  the  mere  collection 
of  facts,  extremely  useful  things  in  their  way  but  in  point  of 
literar}^  eminence  standing  in  the  same  class  as  the  Twelfth 
Census  of  the  United  States  or  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  So  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  bulk  of  our 
college-made  books  are  little  more  than  collections  of  material 
out  of  which  in  the  hands  of  a  properly  gifted  person  a  book 
might  be  made.  In  our  book-making  in  America, — our 
serious  book-making,  I  mean, — the  whole  art  of  presentation, 
the  thing  that  ought  to  be  the  very  essence  of  Uterature,  is 
sadly  neglected.  ''  A  fact,"  said  Mr.  Bryce  the  other  day  in 
addressing  the  assembled  historians  of  America,  "  is  an  ex- 
cellent thing  and  you  must  have  facts  to  write  about;  but 
you  should  reaUze  that  even  a  fact  before  it  is  ready  for  pre- 
sentation must  be  cut  and  pohshed  hke  a  diamond."  "  You 
need  not  be  afraid  to  be  flippant,"  said  the  same  eminent 
authority,  "  but  you  ought  to  have  a  horror  of  being  dull." 
Unfortunately  our  American  college-bred  authors  cannot  be 
flippant  if  they  try :  it  is  at  best  but  the  lumbering  playful- 
ness of  the  elephant,  humping  his  heavy  posteriors  in  the 
air  and  wigghng  his  little  tail  in  the  vain  attempt  to  be  a 
lamb. 

The  head  and  front  of  the  indictment  thus  presented 
against  American  scholarship  is  seen  in  its  results.  It  is 
not  making  scholars  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term.  It  is 
not  encouraging  a  true  culture.  It  is  not  aiding  in  the  crea- 
tion of  a  real  Uterature.  The  whole  bias  of  it  is  contrary  to 
the  development  of  the  highest  intellectual  power:  it  sets 
a  man  of  genius  to  a  drudging  task  suitable  to  the  capacities 
of  third  class  clerk,  substitutes  the  machine-made  pedant  for 
the  man  of  letters,  puts  a  premium  on  painstaking  dullness 
and  breaks  down  genius,  inspiration,  and  originality  in  the 
grinding  routine  of  the  college  tread-mill.     Here  and  there, 
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as  is  only  natural,  conspicuous  exceptions  appear  in  the 
academic  world  of  America.  A  New  England  professor  has 
invested  the  dry  subject  of  government  with  a  charm 
that  is  only  equalled  by  the  masterly  comprehensiveness  of 
his  treatment:  a  Massachusetts  philosopher  holds  the  ear 
of  the  educated  world,  and  an  American  professor  has  proved 
that  even  so  abstruse  a  subject  as  the  history  of  poUtical 
philosophy  can  be  presented  in  a  form  at  once  powerful  and 
fascinating.  But  even  the  existence  of  these  brilUant 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule  cannot  invalidate  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  effect  of  our  American  method  upon  the  cycle 
of  higher  studies  is  depressing  in  the  extreme.  History  is 
dwindling  into  fact  lore  and  is  becoming  the  science  of  the 
almanac;  economics  is  being  buried  aUve  in  statistics  and  is 
degenerating  into  the  science  of  the  census;  literature  is 
stifled  by  philology,  and  is  little  better  than  the  science  of 
the  lexicographer. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  the  higher  ranges  of  education  and  book- 
making  that  the  same  abiding  absence  of  general  literary 
spirit  is  manifest  in  American  Ufe.  For  below,  or  at  least 
parallel  with  the  Universities  we  have  the  equally  notable 
case  of  our  American  newspapers  and  journals.  In  nearly 
all  of  these  the  art  of  writing  is  relegated  entirely  to  the 
background.  Our  American  newspapers  and  journals  are 
not  written  "  upwards"  (so  to  speak)  as  if  seeking  to  attain 
the  ideal  of  an  elevated  literary  excellence,  but  "  downward," 
so  as  to  catch  the  ear  and  capture  the  money  of  the  crowd. 
Here  obtrudes  himself  the  everlasting  American  man  with 
the  dinner  pail,  admirable  as  a  poUtical  and  industrial  in- 
stitution but  despicable  as  the  touch-stone  of  a  national 
literature.  Our  newspapers  must  be  written  down  to  his 
level.  Our  poetry  must  be  put  in  a  form  that  he  can  under- 
stand. Our  sonnets  must  be  tuned  to  suit  his  ear.  Our 
editorials  must  speak  his  own  tongue.  Otherwise  he  will  not 
spend  his  magical  one  cent  and  our  newspaper  cannot  circu- 
late. Hence  it  is  that  our  current  journalistic  literature  is 
strictly  a  one-cent  literature.     This  is  the  situation  that  has 
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evolved  that  weird  being  called  the  American  Reporter, 
tireless  in  his  activity,  omnipresent,  omniverous,  and  omni- 
ignorant.  He  is  out  looking  for  facts,  but  of  the  art  of  pre- 
senting them  'v\dth  either  accuracy  or  attraction  he  is  com- 
pletely innocent.  He  has  just  enough  knowledge  of  short- 
hand to  be  able  to  completely  mistify  himself ;  and  in  decipher- 
ing his  notes  of  events,  speeches,  and  occurrences,  to  fall  back 
upon  his  general  education  would  be  like  falHng  back  upon  a 
cucumber  frame. 

I  cannot  do  better  to  illustrate  the  amount  of  Uterary 
power  possessed  by  the  American  reporter  than  to  take 
an  actual  illustration  or  at  any  rate  one  that  is  as  good 
as  actual.  I  will  take  a  selection  from  President  Lincoln's 
Second  Inaugural  Address  and  will  present  it  first  as  Lincoln  is 
known  to  have  written  it,  and  secondly  as  the  Washington 
reporters  of  the  day  are  certain  to  have  reported  it. 
Here  is  the  original: — '^  Fondly  do  we  hope,  fervently  do  we 
pray,  that  this  mighty  scourge  of  war  may  soon  pass  away. 
Yet  if  God  wills  that  it  continue  until  all  the  wealth  piled  by 
the  bondsman's  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  unrequited 
toil  shall  be  sunk,  and  until  every  drop  of  blood  drawn  with 
the  lash  shaU  be  paid  with  another  drawn  with  the  sword; 
as  was  said  three  thousand  years  ago,  so  still  it  must  be  said, 
'  the  judgements  of  the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous  altogether.'" 

Here  is  the  reproduction  of  the  above  at  the  hands  of 
the  American  reporter,  piecing  out  his  meagre  knowledge  of 
stenography  by  the  use  of  his  still  more  meagre  literary  ability : 
"  Mr.  Lincoln  then  spoke  at  some  length  upon  the  general 
subject  of  prayer.  He  said  that  prayer  was  fond  and  foolish, 
but  that  war  would  scourge  it  out.  War  was  a  nightly  scourge. 
It  would  pile  up  two  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars  of  un- 
paid bonds.  He  recommended  the  lash  as  the  most  appro- 
priate penalty,  and  concluded  by  expressing  his  opinion  that 
the  judgements  of  the  Lord  were  altogether  ridiculous." 

The  ultimate  psychology  of  this  decided  absence  of 
literary  power  in  our  general  intellectual  development  would 
be   difficult   to   appreciate.     It   may  be   that   the   methods 
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adopted  in  our  education  are  a  consequence  rather  than  a 
cause,  and  it  may  well  be  also  that,  even  if  our  educative 
system  is  a  contributory  factor,  other  causes  of  great  potency 
are  operative  at  the  same  time.  One  of  these  no  doubt  is 
found  in  the  distinct  bias  of  our  whole  American  life  towards 
commercialism.  The  vastly  greater  number  of  us  in  America 
have  always  been  under  the  shameful  necessity  of  earning 
our  own  living.  This  has  coloured  all  our  thinking  with  the 
yellow  tinge  of  the  dollar.  Social  and  intellectual  values 
necessarily  undergo  a  peculiar  readjustment  among  a 
people  to  whom  individually  the  ''main  chance"  is  necessarily 
everything.  Thus  it  is  that  with  us  everything  tends  to  find 
itself  ''upon  a  business  basis."  Organization  and  business 
methods  are  obtruded  everywhere.  Public  enthusiasm  is 
replaced  by  the  manufactured  hysteria  of  the  convention. 
The  old  time  college  president,  such  as  the  one  of  Harvard 
who  lifted  up  his  voice  in  prayer  in  the  twilight  of  a  summer 
evening  over  the  ''rebels"  that  were  to  move  on  Bunker  Hill 
that  night,  is  replaced  b}^  the  Modern  Business  President, 
alert  and  brutal  in  his  methods,  and  himself  living  only  on 
sufferance  after  the  age  of  forty  years.  A  good  clergyman 
with  us  must  be  a  hustler.  The  only  missionar>^  we  care 
for  is  an  advertiser,  and  even  the  undertaker  must  send  us  a 
Christmas  calendar  if  he  desires  to  retain  our  custom.  Every- 
thing with  us  is  "  run  "  on  business  lines  from  a  primary  elec- 
tion to  a  prayer  meeting.  Thus  business,  and  the  business 
code,  and  business  principles  become  everything.  Smartness 
is  the  quality  most  desired,  pecuniary  success  the  goal 
to  be  achieved.  Hence  all  less  tangible  and  proveable  forms 
of  human  merit,  and  less  tangible  aspirations  of  the  human 
mind  are  rudely  shouldered  aside  by  business  abihty  and  com- 
mercial success.  There  follows  the  apotheosis  of  the  business 
man.  He  is  elevated  to  the  post  of  national  hero.  His  most 
stupid  utterances  are  taken  down  by  the  American  Reporter, 
through  the  prism  of  whose  intellect  they  are  refracted  with 
a  double  brilliance  and  inscribed  at  large  in  the  pages  of  the  one- 
cent  press.     The  man  who  organizes  a  soap-and-glue    com- 
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pany  is  called  a  nation  builder;  a  person  who  can  borrow 
enough  money  to  launch  a  Distiller's  Association  is  named 
an  empire  maker,  and  a  man  who  remains  in  business  until 
he  is  seventy-five  without  getting  into  the  penitentiary  is 
designated  a  Grand  Old  Man. 

But  it  may  well  be  that  there  is  a  reason  for  our  literary 
inferiority  l}dng  deeper  still  than  the  commercial  environment 
and  the  existence  of  an  erroneous  educational  ideal,  which 
are  but  things  of  the  surface.  It  is  possible  that 
after  all  literature  and  progress-happiness-and-equality  are 
antithetical  terms.  Certain  it  is  that  the  world's  greatest 
literature  has  arisen  in  the  darkest  hours  of  its  history.  More 
than  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  past  were  written  in  a 
dungeon.  It  is  perhaps  conceivable  that  literature  has  arisen 
in  the  past  mainly  on  the  basis  of  the  inequalities,  the  suffer- 
ings and  the  misery  of  the  common  lot  that  has  led  humanity 
to  seek  in  the  concepts  of  the  imagination  the  happiness  that 
seemed  denied  by  the  stern  environment  of  reality.  Thus 
perhaps  American  civihzation  with  its  public  school  and 
the  dead  level  of  its  elementary  instruction,  with  its  simple 
code  of  republicanism  and  its  ignorance  of  the  glamour  and 
mystery  of  monarchy,  with  its  bread  and  work  for  all  and 
its  universal  hope  of  the  betterment  of  personal  fortune, 
contains  in  itself  an  atmosphere  in  which  the  flower  of  litera- 
ture cannot  live.  It  is  at  least  conceivable  that  this  flower 
blossoms  most  beautifully  in  the  dark  places  of  the  world, 
among  that  complex  of  tyranny  and  heroism,  of  inexplicable 
cruelty  and  sublime  suffering  that  is  called  history.  Perhaps 
this  literary  sterihty  of  America  is  but  the  mark  of  the  new 
era  that  is  to  come  not  to  America  alone,  but  to  the  whole 
of  our  western  civilization;  the  era  in  which  humanity,  fed 
to  satiety  and  housed  and  warmed  to  the  point  of  somnolence, 
with  its  wars  abohshed  and  its  cares  removed,  may  find  that 
it  has  lost  from  among  it  that  supreme  gift  of  literary  inspi- 
ration which  was  the  comforter  of  its  darker  ages. 

Stephen  Leacock 


NEW  LAMPS  FOR  OLD 

THERE  are  persons  in  Canada,  if  one  can  believe  what 
one  reads,  who  are  dissatisfied  with  their  political 
status.  They  profess  that  their  spirits  are  cribbed,  cabined, 
and  confined  by  their  environment.  They  yearn  for  the 
day  when  they  shall  speak  with  the  enemy  in  the  gate  without 
the  voice  of  England's  guns  interrupting  the  controversy. 
It  irks  their  souls  that  England  should  bear  the  burden  of 
their  defence;  and  rather  than  endure  that  indignity,  they 
protest  that  their  coasts  shall  go  undefended,  or  that  their 
inviolability  shall  be  guaranteed  in  other  fashion.  They 
have  not,  however,  made  it  clear  to  us  what  that  beneficent 
power  is,  which  shall  guard  our  coasts,  whether  the  President 
of  the  United  States  or  the  Mikado  of  Japan. 

Men  speak  about  "  cutting  the  painter,"  who  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  results  which  are  involved  in  that  measure  of 
seamanship,  who  possibly  have  never  been  off  the  land,  and 
certainly  have  never  witnessed  the  catastrophe  which  over- 
takes a  dory,  to  continue  to  employ  their  own  figurative 
language,  cast  adrift  and  caught  on  a  lee  shore  in  the  bight 
of  an  island.  Or,  to  make  use  of  another  of  their  phrases 
derived  from  an  operation  of  domestic  medicine,  they  would 
''  cut  the  cord,"  as  if  a  slash  of  the  knife  were  sufficient  to 
ensure  a  thriving  infancy,  a  healthy  adolescence,  a  hardy 
manhood,  and  a  serene  old  age.  The  only  security  they  have 
to  offer  us  is  that  occasionally  a  boat  does  continue  to  swim 
upon  a  summer  sea  and  that  a  certain  proportion  of  infants 
do  sur\4ve.  But  ships  do  not  always  lie  becalmed  and 
many  infants  go  down  to  an  untimely  grave. 

We  in  Canada  have  lain  so  long  ensconced  up  against 
the  North  Pole,  defended  upon  the  South  by  the  good-will 
of  the  United  States,  defended  upon  the  West  by  the  neu- 
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trality  of  Japan,  and  upon  the  East  by  the  fear  which  Eng- 
land has  inspired  in  the  hearts  of  all  world-marauders,  that 
our  spirits  have  grown  mighty.  We  rail  and  carp  at  the 
United  States  with  impunity.  We  complain  that  they  have 
stolen  our  territory.  They  prove  before  an  impartial  tribunal 
that  the  accusation  is  unjust,  and  then  we  protest  that  we 
are  betrayed.  We  sack  the  houses  of  our  allies  and  banish 
our  fellow  subjects  from  our  coasts.  Nothing  happens,  and 
we  conclude  that  nothing  could  happen  under  any  possible 
circumstances.  That  was  the  fallacy  into  which  Russia  fell 
until  she  was  rudely  corrected  that  January  morning  in 
Port  Arthur  nearly  five  years  ago. 

No  one  has  informed  us  exactly  what  will  happen  after 
we  are  bidden  to  go  in  peace,  how  we  shall  govern  ourselves, 
whether  by  president  or  by  king;  and,  in  the  latter  event, 
whether  our  king  shall  be  a  log  or  a  stork.  It  will  not  do  to 
leave  so  important  a  matter  to  chance;  and  before  deciding 
to  forsake  the  old  physicians  for  the  new  "poUtical  scientists", 
we  should  enquire  further.  Political  surmise  is  always  silly, 
but  happily  in  the  present  case  we  have  more  than  surmise 
to  go  upon.  We  have  immediately  at  hand  for  our  guidance 
the  experience  of  a  community  which  adopted  the  suggestion 
which  is  commended  to  us.  The  thirteen  colonies  which 
afterwards  constituted  the  United  States  ''  cut  the  painter." 
It  is  a  matter  of  observation  what  course  they  have  run, 
whither  they  are  heading,  and  what  perils  they  have  endured. 

In  the  first  place  nothing  happened  to  England;  and  the 
main  grievance  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  had 
against  England  was  that  she  continued  to  exercise  the  pri- 
vilege of  existing  without  their  consent  or  assistance.  Their 
conduct  for  the  first  forty  years  was  unfiUal.  It  was  not 
even  that  which  is  proper  to  the  friend  who  has  quarrelled 
with  another.  It  is  always  difficult  to  forgive  a  person 
whom  one  has  wronged.  The  remedy  is  to  create  imaginary 
offences,  and  this  condition  of  mind  prevailed  down  to  our 
own  times.  To-day  all  inteUigent  persons  in  the  United 
States,    especially    their    historians,    assume    an    apologetic 
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attitude  towards  those  events  in  which  their  fathers  vain- 
gloried.  The  performances  upon  each  successive  fourth 
of  July  become  more  perfunctory,  and  it  would  not  be  sur- 
prising if  some  day  that  monument  upon  Bunker  Hill  were 
to  disappear  quietly  by  way  of  deUcate  admission  that  it 
had  been  erected  under  a  misapprehension. 

These  bloodless  revolutions  amongst  us  are  no  wiser 
than  those  old  Fathers,  and  we  may  not  expect  any  better 
guidance  from  them  than  the  revolted  colonists  received. 
Cut  off  from  the  stream  of  European  civiUzation  and  from 
the  institutions  which  the  genius  of  our  race  has  created,  and 
left  to  our  own  devices,  we  should  certainly  commit  acts  of 
equal  folly.  We  might  not  destroy  pubUc  property,  since 
senseless  destruction  is  no  longer  considered  sufficient  warrant 
of  patriotism;  but  our  public  fife  would  begin  at  the  beginning. 
One  who  desires  to  know  what  that  is  would  do  well  to  read 
the  dispatches  of  the  Minister  of  France  in  Washington  from 
the  year  1777  onwards.  For  the  first  five  years  of  the  fife 
of  the  new  Republic  he  affirmed  that,  ''  there  was  no  general 
Government,  neither  congress,  not  president,  nor  head  of 
any  one  administrative  department." 

It  is  not  so  easy  as  one  might  tliink  it  would  be  to  devise 
a  new  constitution  by  which  a  community  can  be  governed. 
In  the  pretty  phrase  of  Walter  Bagehot,  you  cannot  adopt 
a  constitution  any  more  than  you  can  adopt  a  father.  The 
Abb6  Si  eyes  made  that  discovery  in  the  agitation  preceding 
the  French  Revolution.  He  had  constitutions  enough  in 
his  pigeon-holes,  but  none  of  them  appeared  to  fit ;  and  finally 
he  was  obliged  to  be  content  with  the  coup  d'etat  of  the  18th 
Brumaire,  by  which  the  First  Consul  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  government.  Again,  when  the  French  people  were 
asked  if  they  would  be  governed  by  Louis  Napoleon  or  by 
an  assembly,  they  replied  that  they  preferred  a  method 
which  they  could  comprehend  by  reason  of  their  feeUng  and 
not  of  their  understanding,  A  constitution  must  grow  out 
of  the  life  of  the  people,  as  the  British  Constitution  has  grown, 
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if  it  would  be  sacrosanct  in  their  hearts.    A  paper  document 
no  matter  how  cunningly  devised  is  a  feeble  substitute. 

It  may  well  be  that,  if  our  political  soothsayers  were  put 
to  the  question,  they  could  offer  us  something  more  than 
prophecy  and  surmise.  They  might  in  the  outset  inform 
us  where  they  propose  that  the  final  authority  shall  lie.  That 
is  not  so  simple  a  question  as  it  appears.  There  are  Jacobites 
in  England  to  this  day,  and  they  retain  a  perfectly  logical 
position.  They  profess  allegiance  to  some  descendant  of 
James  I.  They  pass  over  William  IIL  who  was  elected  by 
Parliament;  Queen  Anne  whose  father  and  brother  were  Uving 
at  the  time  of  her  accession  to  the  throne;  Princess  Sophia » 
because  there  were  before  her  James  II,  his  son,  the  descen- 
dants of  a  daughter  of  Charles  I,  and  elder  children  of  her 
own  mother.  But  in  human  affairs  the  logical  has  small 
place;  in  time  the  Act  of  Settlement  came  to  be  regarded  as 
an  act  of  Providence,  and  the  King  who  rules  in  virtue  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament  is  now  commonly  regarded  as  ruhng  by 
the  *'  Grace  of  God."  Any  lawyer  who  tells  us  that  Edward 
VII.  is  King  in  virtue  alone  of  Anne,  c.  7.  will  not  be  believed. 
It  required  the  space  of  nearly  a  hundred  years  to  convince 
the  people  of  England  that  there  was  any  reality  in  the  action 
of  their  own  ParUament.  A  king  who  can  be  made  can  be 
xmmade  as  easily;  and  during  the  reigns  of  George  Land 
George  II.  the  sentiment  of  loyalty  did  not  exist.  The 
Tories  did  not  like  the  king  and  the  Whigs  did  not  Uke  his 
office.  George  III.  fared  Uttle  better  until  the  events  of  the 
French  Revolution  inspired  in  the^minds  of  the  people  an 
absurd  horror  of  democracy  and  a  consequent  apprehension 
of  the  sanctity  of  a  King,  which  was  quite  as  absurd  and 
yet  entirely  useful.  The  people  now  had  by  common  con- 
sent a  repositary  of  the  sovereignty. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  not  yet  decided 
wherein  the  real  sovereignty  lies.  Calhoun  believed  that  it 
lay  in  the  individual  states.  Madison  also  was  of  the  opinion 
that  the  union  was  an  operation  of  the  states  and  not  of  the 
whole  people.    The  Civil  War  was  an  argument  to  the  con- 
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trary;  but  nothing  is  ever  decided  by  force.  For  forty  years 
we  in  Canada  have  been  discussing  our  own  document,  but 
we  have  had  a  tribunal  to  which  we  might  appeal.  Right 
or  wrong  the  questions  which  arose  have  been  settled,  and 
the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  with  all  its 
limitations  is  probably  a  saner  tribunal  than  a  camp  of  armed 
men. 

It  is  useless  for  us  to  pretend  that  our  political  wisdom 
would  be  any  more  profound  than  that  of  our  neighbours,  or 
that  the  Provinces  would  be  more  patient  than  the  States  if 
an  appeal  lay  to  force  and  not  to  law.  One  of  the  Canadian 
Provinces  at  least  has  endured  with  patience  for  thirty  years 
economic  disabilities  which  the  Confederation  imposed  upon 
it,  only  because  the  people  have  a  bUnd  faith  that  by  some 
legal  process  a  way  will  be  found.  If  force  were  the  only 
remedy  they  would  long  ago  have  had  resort  to  it. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
has  always  broken  down  when  unusual  strain  was  placed 
upon  it.  The  argument  about  its  meaning,  which  had  been 
carried  on  for  nearly  a  century,  ceased  to  be  academic  upon 
April  12th  1861,  when  South  CaroUna  asserted  its  sovereignty, 
and  a  decision  was  not  reached  until  April  9th  1865.  The 
events  of  the  Civil  War  lay  between  these  dates.  Again  in 
1876,  a  time  which  is  within  the  memory  of  men  now  living, 
the  Constitution  broke  down  once  more,  when  it  failed  to 
provide  for  the  election  of  a  President.  Four  states  sent  in 
two  different  sets  of  votes,  and  there  was  no  power  to  decide 
which  should  be  counted.  The  device  of  an  Electoral  Com- 
mission was  contrived,  and  the  question  was  decided  accord- 
ing to  the  political  affiUations  of  the  members  who  composed 
the  Commission. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  United  States  continue 
to  exist  because  their  Constitution  is  unworkable;  or,  what 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  because  it  works  so  slowly.  A 
Cabinet  has  been  evolved  which  is  responsible  to  no  one 
but  the  President;  and  he  is  not  responsible  to  it.  The  Cabinet 
may  offer  advice,  but  he  is  not  bound  to  act  upon  it,  even  if 
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it  be  given  unanimously.  He  can  involve  the  nation  in  war. 
Upon  him  depends  the  kind  of  justice  which  shall  be  dis- 
pensed in  the  Federal  Courts.  The  judicial  history  of  the 
country  has  often  been  affected  by  the  judges  whom  he 
selects.  The  appointment  of  Marshall  by  President  Adams, 
Taney  by  Jackson,  and  Chase  by  Lincoln  will  serve  as  illus- 
trations of  this  far-reaching  power.  The  administration  of 
all  pubhc  business  is  in  his  hands,  and  he  has  the  direction  of 
international  affairs.  He  may  recommend  and  can  veto 
legislation,  and  in  addition  he  is  leader  of  his  party.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  have  got  precisely  the  thing 
which  they  did  not  want. 

The  declaration  of  Independence  was  adopted  July  4th 
1776,  against  King  George  IH.,  and  not  against  a  king  in  the 
abstract.  Indeed  officers  of  the  army  suggested  that  Wash- 
ington be  made  king,  and  there  was  a  rumour  that  the  Con- 
vention of  1787  had  decided  to  offer  a  crown  to  an  English 
prince.  Instead  of  a  log  they  have  got  a  stork,  a  ruler  with 
more  power  for  evil  as  well  as  for  good  than  is  possessed  by 
any  potentate  in  Europe  not  even  excepting  Abd-ul-Hamid, 
since  the  events  of  July.  They  demanded  a  legislature  which 
should  be  quickly  and  directly  amenable  to  pubhc  control. 
A  sudden  revulsion  of  feehng  may  completely  alter  the  House 
of  Representatives,  but  the  feeling  must  endure  for  several 
years  before  it  can  affect  the  Senate ;  and  finally  any  measure 
which  is  passed  must  receive  the  approval  of  the  judiciary 
which  is  appointed  for  fife.  The  framers  of  the  Constitution 
did  not  trust  the  people.  The  cause  of  the  unrest  to-day  is 
that  the  people  do  not  trust  their  rulers,  and  yet  they  are 
powerless  to  change,  save  by  some  stroke  of  violence. 

Here  are  two  illustrations  of  the  futility  of  pohtical 
experiment  made  in  advance  of  events,  which  may  be  com- 
mended to  our  own  theorists.  The  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion devised  an  Electoral  College  for  choosing  the  President, 
to  be  ''  composed  of  the  most  enUghtened  and  respectable 
citizens";  and  it  was  presumed  that  '^  their  votes  would  be 
directed  to  those  men  only  who  have  become  the  most  dis- 
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tinguished  by  their  abilities  and  virtue."  These  men  were 
expected  to  exercise  an  independent  judgement,  but  now 
for  an  elector  to  do  so  would  be  considered  an  act  of  the  basest 
treachery.  The  system  broke  down  as  early  as  1804,  when 
Burr  for  President  and  Jefferson  for  Vice-President  received 
an  equal  number  of  votes,  showing  that  party  alignment  was 
complete  even  at  that  time.  The  election  of  Senators  is  not 
done  by  the  Legislatures  nor  by  men  who  have  places  therein, 
but  by  a  "  boss  "  who  will  give  due  consideration  to  the 
''  Senator's  "  past  political  career  and  his  contributions  to 
the  party  funds,  or  by  a  small  interested  class  to  whose  inter- 
ests he  undertakes  to  remain  faithful. 

Secretary  Bonaparte,  wdth  an  appearance  of  gravity  at 
least,  advised  the  legalization  of  the  ''boss,"  an  indi^ddual 
authorized  on  behalf  of  one  of  the  parties  to  choose  all  candi- 
dates of  that  party  for  elective  offices  within  a  designated 
territory,  to  do  the  work  inteUigently,  deliberately,  and 
carefully,  which  is  now  done  thoughtlessly,  hurriedly,  and 
neghgently.  This  is  nothing  more  than  doing  openly  what  is 
now  done  in  secret;  and  the  mere  proposal  of  this  substitute 
for  self-government,  however  "  un-American  "  it  may  appear, 
does  not  in  reaUty  mean  a  surrender  of  the  democratic  idea, 
but  is  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  democracy  has  never 
existed  in  the  United  States. 

The  trend  of  poUtics  in  the  United  States  is  away  from 
democracy,  because  the  people  fail  to  see  that  they  have  never 
governed  themselves,  and  they  have  sense  enough  to  see  that 
the  kind  of  democracy  which  they  have  had  for  a  hundred 
years  is  running  riotously.  They  now  propose  to  take  muni- 
cipal government  out  of  the  hands  of  the  few  citizens  who  do 
control  it  and  give  it  over  to  "  Commissioners,"  men  who  in 
the  Greek  cities  were  called  tyrants.  This  is  known  as  the 
''  Galveston  plan,"  and  it  is  the  only  expedient  which  good 
citizens  can  discern,  as  a  relief  from  a  situation  which  has  grown 
intolerable.  This  practice  began  in  1874  in  Washington,  and 
was  revived  in  1878.  At  present  two  commissioners  and  an 
army  officer  constitute   the   government,    and   the  system 
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worked  so  much  better  than  the  usual  form  of  local  control 
that  it  was  tried  in  Galveston  in  1901.  Four  years  later  it 
was  adopted  in  Houston,  and  in  1907  by  El  Paso,  Denison, 
Dallas,  Greenville,  and  Fort  Worth.  During  the  same  year 
the  principle  was  accepted  by  the  legislatures  of  Kansas, 
Iowa,  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota;  and  last  year 
Mississippi  gave  power  to  all  towns  and  cities  within  the 
state  to  adopt  the  commission  form  of  government.  The 
real  remedy  is  not  less  government  by  the  people  but  more 
government  by  the  people,  such  as  is  enjoyed  only  under 
British  Institutions. 

There  are,  of  course,  cynical  persons  who  profess  the 
beUef  that  the  precise  function  of  a  legislature  is  to  do  nothing, 
or  rather  to  consume  the  time  with  talk  until  the  necessity  for 
doing  something  has  passed  away.  They  liken  it  to  an  oracle. 
By  the  time  it  is  ready  to  give  an  anwer  the  relevancy  of 
the  answer  does  not  matter.  This  was  the  view  which  pre- 
vailed in  Turkey  when  the  Constitution  of  1876  was  created; 
and  it  was  the  intention  of  those  who  framed  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  a  century  earlier.  The  people  did  not 
get  the  thing  which  they  desired,  and  it  is  only  now  that  they 
are  beginning  to  suspect  that  they  have  been  striving  to  make 
the  shadow  do  the  work  of  the  reality. 

Political  institutions  when  adopted  by  an  arbitrary  rule, 
as  in  the  United  States,  have  something  to  do  with  the  life 
and  conduct  of  the  people  who  live  under  them.  The  social 
life  is  involved  in  them.  In  England  the  contrary  practice 
prevails;  the  institutions  have  arisen  out  of  the  Ufe  of  the 
nation  and  expand  with  it.  It  becomes  us  then  to  consider 
what  the  effect  has  been  of  government  by  preconceived 
notions,  conceived,  be  it  remembered,  more  than  a  century  ago, 
when  the  sum  of  poUtical  wisdom  was  less  than  it  is  now.  A 
constitution  is  Hke  a  creed.  In  both  there  is  the  assumption 
that  the  makers  of  them  are  infalUble.  To  hold  by  them 
after  belief  in  their  falsity  is  established  results  in  spiritual 
hypocrisy  and  political  cynicism. 
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The  first  business  of  a  civilized  community  is  to  make 
life  and  property  secure.  Here  are  two  peoples,  the  same 
by  nature  and  living  side  by  side.  We  in  Canada  have  ad- 
hered to  the  traditional  method  of  creating  our  judiciary, 
and  we  have  kept  the  springs  of  justice  undefiled.  The 
righteousness  of  our  courts  is  in  accordance  with  the  best  ex- 
perience of  the  race  from  which  we  are  both  sprung,  and  Ufe 
is  safer  in  a  Yukon  dance  hall  than  in  Madison  Square  Garden. 
The  people  of  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  with  utter 
defiance  of  that  experience  which  civiHzed  nations  in  the 
process  of  time  accumulate,  have  allowed  to  malefactors  the 
direct  privilege  of  naming  the  judges  who  shall  adjudicate  upon 
their  offences  with  the  result  that — ^it  is  Mr.  Taft  whom  I  am 
quoting — "the  administration  of  the  criminal  law  in  all  the 
States  in  the  Union  is  a  disgrace  to  our  civilization."  The  chief 
of  poUce  in  New  York,  who  should  know  something  about  the 
matter,  declared  that  "  if  all  the  lawyers  and  judges  were 
killed  off  we  would  then  have  some  justice." 

This  reign  of  lawlessness  is  not,  however,  a  matter  of 
opinion ;  it  is  a  spectacle  for  the  world  to  witness, — a  wealthy 
murderer  seeking  release  under  cover  of  the  civil  law,  race  riots 
in  Lincoln's  home,  a  whole  state  terrorized  by  organized  bands 
of  marauders,  its  governor  urging  all  honest  citizens  to  arm 
themselves  in  self-defence,  its  leading  newspaper  declaring 
that  "  civiUzation  has  become  a  myth,  law  a  joke,  and  the 
rights  of  man  a  delusion."  And  here  is  the  sentiment  of  a 
former  United  States  Senator :  "  I  led  the  mob  which  lynched 
Nelse  Patton,  and  I'm  proud  of  it.  I  directed  every  move- 
ment of  the  mob,  and  I  did  everything  I  could  to  see  that  he 
was  lynched."  The  attempted  assassination  of  the  prosecut- 
ing attorney  in  San  Francisco,  the  murder  of  Senator  Car- 
mack  in  Alabama,  the  murder  of  Mr.  Gonzales  by  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Tillman  in  South  CaroHna  sliow  how  wide-spread 
is  the  influence  of  this  spirit  of  lawlessness.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  the  offence  for  which  Gonzales  and  Carmack  lost 
their  lives  was  the  liberty  which  they  took  of  expressing 
their  opinion  in  the  newspapers  of  which  they  were  editors. 
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Even  in  Maine,  a  district  which  has  been  settled  for  nearly 
300  years,  a  meeting  of  citizens  was  held,  presided  over  by 
the  Mayor,  to  show  their  "  sympathy  "  with  a  criminal  who 
had  been  sentenced  to  fifteen  years'  penal  servitude.  The 
most  sober  newspaper  in  America  was  moved  to  remark 
that  *'  a  set  of  burglars  passing  resolutions  in  the  interest 
of  a  pal  could  not  be  more  indifferent  to  law  and  justice 
than  these  eminent  citizens  of  a  New  England  city.'* 
The  private  vengeance  of  the  cave-man  with  his  stone 
hatchet  is  rife  in  the  largest  city;  the  vendetta  has  grown  in 
Kentucky   to   an  organized  defiance  of  all  government. 

In  one  respect  at  least  our  problem  would  be  less  involved. 
We  have  not  impending  over  us  the  fearful  Nemesis  of  the 
negro.  Slavery  and  cruelty  are  twin  sisters.  The  quality 
of  cruelty  is  twice  accursed;  it  curses  him  who  infhcts  it  and 
him  who  is  the  victim  of  it.  Under  the  influence  of  this 
spirit  the  treatment  of  the  criminal  is  more  abhorrent  in  one 
state  at  least  than  it  is  in  Morocco  or  Kwang-tung.  From 
the  windows  of  a  Pullman  car  one  may  see  white  men  chained 
by  the  legs  and  working  in  the  pubhc  streets.  There  were 
slaves  in  New  Jersey  in  1860;  but  no  slavery  was  ever  so 
cruel  as  the  slavery  which  exists  in  Georgia  to-day. 

The  administration  of  the  civil  law  is  no  better.  The 
rich  litigant  has  his  poorer  opponent  at  his  mercy.  Both 
Mr.  Justice  Brewer  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  Mr.  Taft  have 
spoken  as  plainly  about  the  law's  delay  as  Mr.  Taft  has  spoken 
about  the  break-down  of  criminal  procedure.  ''  A  step  back- 
wards towards  barbarism,  "are  the  words  which  Judge  Brewer 
employs  to  describe  the  movement,  instituted  by  an  interested 
class,  towards  a  restriction  of  the  power  of  the  Court  of 
Equity.  "  Ever)n;vhere,"  said  Mr.  Justice  Wright  as  late  as 
December,  1908,  "all  over,  within  the  court  and  out, utter, 
rampant,  insolent  defiance  is  heralded  and  proclaimed;  un- 
refined insult,  coarse  affront,  vulgar  indignity,  measure  the 
litigant's  conception  of  the  tribunal  wherein  his  cause  still 
pends."      For  cases  in  which   the   civil  rights  of  foreigners 
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are  concerned  there  is  as  great  a  necessity  for  Consular 
Courts  in  New  York  as  there  is  in  Shanghai. 

Here  is  the  experience  of  a  juror  in  his  own  words: 
''  On  Monday  morning  I  presented  myself  in  company  with  a 
panel  of  about  sixty  other  jurors,  at  the  Court's  building, 
ready  to  be  rejected  or  sworn,  as  the  case  may  be.  It  deve- 
loped, however,  that  counsel  wanted  an  adjourment,  and 
we  were  excused  until  Wednesday  afternoon.  On  reassem- 
bling, another  delay  occurred.  We  were  instructed  to  come 
a  third  time  Friday  morning.  Shortly  after  we  reached  the 
court  room  to-day,  the  announcement  was  made  that  the 
case  could  not  very  well  proceed  until  a  previous  calendar 
was  cleared;  therefore  we  were  excused  till  next  Tuesday 
morning."  In  the  City  of  New  York  there  are  twenty 
million  dollars  of  taxation  in  arrears,  and  it  requires  at  the 
least  two  years  litigation  to  compel  a  delinquent  to  pay.  One 
of  the  most  precious  possessions  of  a  civilised  community  is 
the  experience  of  those  who  have  wrought  out  that  civilisa- 
tion and  embodied  it  in  the  ''  Common  Law."  The  people 
of  the  United  States  wantonly  cast  that  experience  aside; 
and  their  judges,  assigning  meanings  to  words  and  construing 
texts,  are  reduced  to  the  level  of  a  Chinese  mandarin  or  a 
Hebrew  rabbi  in  the  Maccabean  age. 

This  fiction  of  the  power  and  glory  of  the  people  is  fun- 
damental in  their  art  and  literature  as  well  as  in  their  politics ; 
and  from  men  who  are  quahfied  to  offer  advice  and  give 
criticism  they  receive  only  adulation  and  flattery.  One 
example  will  serve.  Mr.  Howells  in  an  interview  in  the  New 
York  Times  permits  himself  to  say:  "  No  nation  in  the  world 
appreciates  more  keenly  the  artist's  sincere  appeal  to  the 
beauty  and  truth  of  life  than  do  the  Americans;"  and  he 
appears  to  have  said  this  absurd  thing  with  rehsh.  A  com- 
munity which  lays  the  ax  to  its  communal  roots  may  con- 
tinue to  exist  and  even  to  increase  in  bulk.  But  it  cannot 
possess  any  real  vitality  until  the  wound  is  healed  or  until 
it  send  down  new  roots  into  civilization  again.     The  people 
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of  such  a  community  may  protest  that  art,  and  manners^ 
and  all  that  makes  for  amenity  of  life  is  but  the  flower  which 
grows  upon  a  dung-hill.  Yet  the  processes  which  go  on  at 
the  roots  of  a  plant  are  as  mysterious  and  clean  as  those 
which  yield  the  perfume  of  the  flower.  The  earlier  settlers 
inWew  England  brought  with  them  the  tincture  of  Milton. 
Later  it  was  enriched  by  the  quahty  of  Addison  and  John- 
son, and  the  Hellenising  influence  of  Rousseau.  The  grim- 
mest of  the  Puritan  divines  employed  the  language  of 
Europe  just  as  the  mountaineers  of  Kentucky  to  this  day 
express  themselves  in  the  phrases  of  Shakespeare's  time. 
But  the  tincture  faded  out  in  Longfellow,  and  Lowell,  and 
their  companions;  and  since  that  time  the  people  have  been 
left  to  themselves,  as  we  also  should  be  if  we  followed 
their  example. 

The  citizens  of  the  United  States  have  no  social  organiza- 
tion, because  they  have  an  incorrect  theory  of  society.  A 
man  may  be  an  excellent  pohtican  or  president  and  yet  have 
none  of  that  agreeableness  which  makes  for  amenity  in  private 
hfe.  Lincoln  was  not  celebrated  for  his  social  graces;  Crom- 
well had  his  merits  but  they  were  not  especially  those  which 
endeared  him  to  civihzed  men ;  Napoleon  was  too  outspoken  to 
be  amusing ;  and  Walpole  was  in  private  hfe  coarse  and  bar- 
barous. The  world  is  governed  by  conventions  which  it 
creates.  The  idea  and  relation  of  God  and  the  King  is 
embedded  in  human  society.  Without  it  all  falls  into  dis- 
order, and  its  absence  is  revealed  even  in  the  conduct  of 
the  house  physicians  in  ^the  hospital,  of  students  in  the 
university,  and  of  waiters  in  ^  the   club. 

The  United  States  began  with  an  act  of  lawlessness  and 
their  conduct  ever  since  has  been  marked  by  that  spirit. 
Now  this  spirit  of  lawlessness  has  seized  upon  the  women.  It 
would  be  too  large  a  matter  to  demonstrate  how  it  has  broken 
up  the  family  hfe  and  disorganized  the  social  relation,  how 
it  has  instigated  rebelhon  against  the  marriage  tie  and 
defeated  the  intent  of  all  created  beings  that  they  should  be 
fruitful  and  multiply.     One  example    of  this  disorderliness 
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will  be  sufficiently  explanatory:  ''Some  days  ago  it  was 
announced  that  to-day  would  be  '  tag-day '  for  the  benefit 
of  the  hospital.  Almost  every  young  girl  in  town  volunteered 
her  services.  An  assistant  corporation  counsel  of  New  York 
let  it  be  known  that  he  would  give  100  dollars  to  the  girl  who 
succeeded  in  pinning  a  '  tag '  on  him.  There  were  fully 
one  hundred  girls  ready  to  '  tag '  him  this  morning,  when 
he  came  out  of  his  house.  Instantly  there  was  a  rush  for 
him  and  he  was  soon  '  tags  '  from  head  to  foot,  but  not  before 
he  had  nearly  had  his  clothes  torn  off  by  the  excited  young 
women.  Justice  Keogh  was  hearing  a  case  in  the  Supreme 
Court  Chambers  when  an  army  of  the  young  women  rushed 
into  the  court ;  and  business  had  to  be  suspended  while  every 
lawyer  and  even  the  judge  himself  was  '  tagged.'  Then 
they  visited  County  Judge  Piatt." 

And  how  shall  we  choose  our  Log  or  our  Stork?  In 
precisely  the  same  way  as  he  is  chosen  in  the  United  States. 
This  is  the  fashion  in  which  it  is  done :  "  The  picture  within 
the  walls  of  the  vast  amphitheatre  as  the  presidential  candi- 
date was  named  was  truly  grand  in  its  magnitude.  In  front, 
to  the  right  and  left,  below  and  above,  the  billowing  sea  of 
humanity,  restless  after  hours  of  waiting,  and  stirred  from 
one  emotion  to  another,' was  in  a  fever  of  expectancy  for  the 
culminating  vote.  Instantly  the  Ohio  delegates  were  on 
their  feet,  other  Taft  states  following,  while  the  convention 
hosts,  in  gallery  and  on  floor,  broke  into  a  mad  demonstra- 
tion. ''  Taft,  Taft,  W. — H. — T."  came  in  a  roar  from  the 
Ohio  delegates.  Megaphones  seemed  to  spring  from  con- 
cealed places  and  swell  the  Taft  tumult  into  thunder.  A 
huge  blue  silk  banner,  bearing  the  famihar  features  of  the 
Secretary,  was  swung  before  the  delegates,  awakening  a  fresh 
whirlwind  of  enthusiasm.  All  semblances  of  order  had  been 
abandoned  and  the  delegates'  arena  was  a  maelstrom  of 
gesticulating  men;  the  guidons  of  the  states  were  snatched 
up  by  the  Taft  enthusiasts  or  borne  under  by  the  storm  of 
disorder.  The  band  was  inaudible,  a  mere  whisper  above 
the  deafening  volume  of  sound.     For  ten,   fifteen,   twenty 
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minutes,  this  uproar  continued.  It  was  a  repetition  of  the 
scene  of  yesterday,  when  the  name  of  Roosevelt  threw  the 
convention  into  frenzy,  repeated  in  intensity  and  ahnost  in 
duration;  but  there  is  a  limit  to  the  physical  resources  of 
throats  and  lungs.  Relays  had  not  been  established,  and  at 
last  the  tired  voices  died  down  to  a  hoarse  shout,  and  at  last 
subsided.  Amid  this  pandemonium  and  with  the  galleries 
in  full  control,  Chairman  Lodge  decided  upon  heroic  action 
again  to  make  the  Convention  master  of  itself.  It  was  late 
in  the  afternoon  before  the  Convention,  now  Uterally  swelter- 
ing from  the  extreme  heat,  and  weary  after  nearly  seven 
hours  of  continuous  session,  reached  the  end  of  the  flood 
of  eloquence  and  the  decks  were  at  last  clear  for  the  decisive 
act — the  balloting.  But  no,  just  as  the  last  swell  of  oratory, 
the  seconding  speech  for  La  Follette,  had  died  away,  Hke  a 
cyclone  from  a  clear  sky,  burst  a  La  FoUette  demonstration 
which  swept  the  Convention  from  its  very  bearings.  The 
secretary  was  powerless  to  make  his  call  of  the  states  above 
the  deafening  clamor.  Seizing  a  magaphone  he  shouted  the 
roll  of  states,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  but  his  voice  was  swallowed 
up  in  the  mad  uproar." 

The  intent  of  this  assemblage  of  illustrations  is  to  show 
that  a  people  in  much  the  same  situation  as  ourselves,  though 
more  numerous,  wiser,  and  richer,  has  not  after  a  century 
and  a  half  of  experiment  evolved  a  poUtical  condition  which 
is  satisfactory  to  a  sane  man.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
we  should  do  any  better.  A  nation  must  grow  from  the  roots, 
and  in  this  process  of  growth  a  thousand  years  are  as  one  day. 
A  nation  crawls  on  its  belly,  slow  as  a  glacier.  The  optimists 
who  demand  only  ten  years  for  the  fulfilment  of  poHtical 
prophecy  and  the  pessimists  who  require  as  many  as  twenty 
years  are  both  wrong.  The  whole  matter  is  summed  up  in 
the  philosophy  of  Mr.  Dooley;  "  I  have  seen  great  changes  in 
three  years,  but  very  few  in  fifty." 

With  a  president  installed  for  four  years,  an  executive 
chosen  arbitrarily,  a  senate,  elected,  no  one  knows  how 
though  all  suspect  how,  and  safely  ensconsed  for  a  term  of 
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years,  with  a  popular  assemblage  reduced  to  the  level  of  a 
debating  society  which  is  powerless  to  do  anything  but  talk, 
the  people  are  helpless  until  their  moment  of  despotism  comes 
around  again.  That  is  why  there  is  no  pubhc  opinion  in  the 
United  States  and  no  pohtical  discussion  in  their  newspapers, 
— for  the  same  reason  that  there  was  none  in  Turkey  previous 
to  the  month  of  July.  Argument  does  no  good  unless  the 
conclusion  can  be  enforced.  In  England  and  Turkey  a 
government  can  be  turned  out  at  any  moment.  In  the  United 
States  the  people  are  powerless,  and  have  lost  interest  in  pubhc 
affairs.  It  is  a  government  of  chance.  The  accession  of 
Johnson,  Arthur,  and  Roosevelt  to  the  presidency  will  serve 
as  examples. 

There  is  less  government  of  the  people  by  the  people 
in  the  United  States  than  in  any  community  of  white  men 
with  whose  history  I  am  acquainted.  In  their  going  out 
and  coming  in,  in  their  rising  up  and  lying  down,  in  all 
the  operations  [of  their  daily  Ufe  there  [is  nothing  which 
affects  them  so  intimately  as  their  tariff ;  and  yet  the 
representative  from  Nebraska,  Mr.  Hitchcock,  from  his  place 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  declared  March  4th  1908,  that 
in  the  tariff  the  paper  trust  wrote  the  paper  schedule,  the 
lumber  trust  wrote  the  lumber  schedule,  the  steel  trust 
wrote  the  steel  schedule,  and  the  other  trusts  wrote  the 
schedules  affecting  their  interests.  Upon  this  matter  it  is 
well  to  be  a  httle  more  specific.  The  Dingley  tariff  was 
considered  in  a  special  session  of  Congress  which  was  called 
to  meet  on  March  18th  1897.  It  was  passed  by  the  House 
after  only  three  days  of  general  debate  under  the  five- 
minute  rule.  Only  one-fifth  of  the  bill  was  actually  read 
in  the  House,  and  there  was  practically  no  opportunity 
for  amendment  by  the  members.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth 
day  General  Wheeler,  of  Alabama,  declared:  ''Only  fifteen 
pages  of  this  bill  have  been  considered.  There  are  148 
pages  of  the  bill  which  have  not  been  read."  Mr.  Dingley 
retorted  that  consideration  could  not  be  had  in  six  months 
at  the  rate  the  House   was   proceeding.      On  the  last  day 
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of  the  debate  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  finally  arose  to 
report  and  passed  the  bill  after  having  read  as  far  as 
paragraph  109  relating  to  lenses.  This  paragraph  appears  on 
page  fifteen  of  the  present  tariff  law,  sixty-one  pages  of  which 
were  never  read  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Among 
the  schedules  not  considered  in  any  form  were  those  of 
iron  and  steel;  wood  and  manufactures  of;  agricultural  pro- 
ducts and  provisions;  spirits;  cotton;  sugar;  vegetable  fibres 
used  in  manufacture ;  wool;  silks;  pulp  and  paper;  sundries; 
the  free  list;  and  the  reciprocity  paragraph.  There  was  a 
roll-call  on  only  one  amendment,  the  others  being  adopted  in 
gross.     The  bill  was  passed  on  schedule  time,  March  31st  1897. 

The  world  wiU  scarce  contain  the  books  which  have  been 
written  by  themselves  about  the  corruption  of  their  municipal 
life,  and  it  is  not  the  present  intention  to  add  to  the  burden. 
Yet  one  cannot  refrain  from  the  reflection  that  the  people 
which  endures  so  complacently  this  pubhc  wickedness  contains 
as  large  a  proportion  of  good  men  as  any  other  nation,  ami- 
able, amusing,  sweet-tempered,  rehgious,  kindly  men  whom 
one  is  fond  and  proud  to  be  friendly  with.  It  is  their  insti- 
tutions which  are  at  fault  because  they  are  alien  to  the  race 
and  prevent  the  people  from  managing  their  own  affairs. 

We,  in  Canada,  pretend  that  we  are  Hving  under  British 
Institutions.  In  reahty  we  are  not.  We  are  living  under 
the  government  of  an  interested  class  who  find  a  party  in 
power  and  keep  it  there  until  it  becomes  too  corrupt  to  be 
kept  any  longer;  when  it  seizes  upon  the  other  party  and  pro- 
ceeds to  corrupt  it.  But  there  is  this  in  our  favour.  We 
have  the  weapon  in  our  hands.  We  can  turn,  and  overturn, 
and  keep  the  mass  moving  so  that  corruption  shall  not  breed. 
A  survey  of  our  own  pubhc  Hfe  does  not  convince  us  that  we 
should  do  any  better  than  our  neighbours,  if  we  were  left  to 
ourselves  and  to  the  institutions  which  we  might  devise.  As 
it  is,  our  public  Hfe  is  purifying  itself  automatically;  the 
people  have  all  power  and  they  are  beginning  to  be  sensible 
of  the  fact.  PoUtical  salvation  is  free  to  us  and  we  have  only 
to  seize  it.     In  the  elections  which  are  just  concluded  men 
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have  broken  away  as  never  before  from  the  weight  of  the 
dead  hand  of  party  control,  and  have  invoked  the  free  spirit 
which  has  brought  us  thus  far. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  constitute  the  larger 
portion  of  the  English-speaking  race,  and  it  is  to  the  interest 
of  the  whole  that  it  should  be  well  with  them.  The  increasing 
difficulty  of  their  problems  has  made  them  more  sensible  of 
the  difficulties  in  which  other  nations  are  involved,  more 
reasonable  in  argument,  more  sympathetic  in  conduct,  more 
tolerant  of  criticism,  and  more  grateful  for  suggestions  and 
advice.  In  short  their  failure,  which  has  for  a  long  time  been 
manifest  to  the  world,  is  now  manifest  to  themselves,  and  it 
is  their  best  citizens  who  declare  it  most  openly,  who  deplore 
it  most  sincerely,  and  cry  aloud  for  amendment.  This  hu- 
mility of  spirit  has  effectually  estopped  the  world's  derision 
of  their  '^  experiment  in  freedom,"  and  its  place  is  taken  by 
commiseration   and  fellow-feehng. 

As  a  nation  progresses  from  the  manners  and  morals  of  a 
mining  camp  its  difficulties  become  increasingly  great.  In- 
deed the  troubles  of  the  United  States  are  only  beginning, 
and  the  solution  will  not  be  any  the  easier  by  reason  of  their 
lack  of  an  unconscious  patriotism,  the  absence  of  any  concrete 
object  which  inspires  the  sentiment  of  loyalty,  and  of  any 
considerable  class  which  elicits  respect.  They  have  also 
to  contend  with  the  utter  divorce  of  government  from  piety, 
the  brutahty  of  wealth,  and  the  success  of  business  cunning, 
from  which  we  are,  for  the  present  at  least,  comparatively  free. 
They  have  suffered,  and  we  should  suffer  too,  from  the  fact 
that  these  countries  are  a  fertile  field  for  the  development  of 
the  worst  features  of  the  various  races  which  come  to  exploit 
it.  Diseases  are  lield  in  check  somehow  in  communities  which 
are  accustomed  to  them ;  but  when  they  find  a  new  soil  they 
burst  forth  in  fresh  fury.  That  innocent  malady  of  children, 
the  measles,  will  decimate  a  race  upon  which  it  is  suddenly 
engrafted.  Similarly  the  enterprise  of  the  Scotch,  the 
faciUty  of  the  Hebrew,  the  doggedness  of  the  German,  the 
obstinacy  of  the  EngHsh,  the  alertness  of  the  Italian,  which 
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in  their  native  environment  are  moderated  and  confined  by 
mutual  pressure,  when  transported  to  these  virgin  fields, 
lose  the  character  of  virtues  and  become  a  menace  to  the  life 
of  the  community  as  a  whole. 

Instead  of  seeking  out  new  devices  of  government,  we 
should  rather  employ  those  which  we  have.  These  Institu- 
tions have  carried  us  along  the  stream  of  history  for  twenty 
centuries  and  have  grown  stronger  and  more  suitable  for  our 
needs  with  each  emergency  which  has  arisen.  They  are 
part  of  our  life  and  grow  with  it.  They  are  ourselves,  and 
we  who  live  by  them  are  the  Empire. 

In  British  Institutions  there  is  no  finaUty.  Growth  and 
change  are  their  portion.  They  are  growing  and  changing 
to-day  as  never  before.  Our  only  hope  is  in  the  genius  of  the 
race,  in  that  pohtical  skill  which  has  enabled  it  to  deal  with 
new  problems  as  they  arise.  This  freedom  of  mind  is  in  itself 
a  policy,  a  way  of  viewing  and  dealing  with  public  affairs,  a 
mind  for  progress  and  improvement,  with  a  mind  to  conserve 
a  situation  so  long  as  it  is  workable.  Reformers  who  wish 
to  reform  or  change  for  the  sake  alone  of  reform  and  change 
are  merely  innovators.  It  is  a  distinct  policy  in  public  affairs 
to  leave  alone  those  things  which  do  not  require  to  be  changed, 
to  change  for  the  better  when  occasion  offers,  to  hold  fast  to 
that  which  is  good  until  sometliing  better  can  be  perceived. 
The  intent  of  this  waiting  is  to  secure  the  largest  possible 
autonomy  for  the  various  parts  of  the  British  union,  to  serve 
and  perpetuate  this  union,  not  as  a  fetich  but  as  an  association 
for  securing  all  the  autonomous  parts  in  freedom,  defence, 
pride,  and  affection. 

The  fallacy  which  lies  at  the  beginning  of  all  constitution 
making  is  that  government  is  nothing  more  than  an  affair  of 
business;  and  that  dignity,  loyalty,  homage,  and  affection 
have  no  part.  Accordingly  the  law  of  business  is  applied, 
whose  ethic  is  the  love  of  money  and  its  method  the  method 
of  the  jungle.  Public  service  then  becomes  a  slavish  or  a 
mercenary  service,  and  love  of  country  has  no  place. 

Andrew  Macphail. 
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ON  the  twentieth  of  January  Parliament  opened.  We 
cannot  flatter  ourselves  that  the  occasion  was  momen- 
tous. We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  had  any  special 
significance  to  those  who  are  now  within  the  walls  of  the 
House.  But  at  least  it  offers  an  opportunity  to  us  who  are 
outside.  Some  months,  indeed,  have  gone  by  since  at  last, 
when  the  candidates  had  harangued  us  to  their  hearts'  con- 
tent, the  merciful  guillotine  of  the  ballot  brought  us  silence. 
A  more  futile  series  of  political  addresses  never  affronted 
this  country;  but,  as  it  was  then  our  turn  to  listen,  we  lis- 
tened. Now,  at  length,  it  is  our  turn  to  talk;  and  it  shall 
go  hard  if  we  cannot  better  the  instruction. 

Whatever  we  shall  say  will  be  said  to  the  House  as  a 
whole.  Recent  iiistory  and  the  last  elections  took  away 
any  possible  doubt  on  that  score.  What  has  long  been 
suspected  has  now  become  certain:  that  there  is  no  more  any 
difference  between  the  two  so-called  parties  in  the  House. 
They  are  alike  in  the  scandals  in  which  members  of  them 
participate.  They  are  alike  in  the  maxims  by  which  they 
are  content  to  be  guided.  They  are  alike  in  their  substi- 
tution of  maxims  for  principles,  of  tactics  for  wisdom,  of 
opportunism  for  politics.  They  are  alike  in  their  utter 
contempt  of  arguments  that  are  founded  not  upon  expe- 
diency but  upon  right.  They  are  alike,  therefore,  through 
and  through,  in  their  political  barrenness;  and  in  their  need 
of  a  complete  new-birth,  if  they  are  not  to  become  an  abso- 
lute danger  to  the  country. 

Of  scandals,  however,  we  refuse  to  speak.  We  refuse 
to  be  drawn  aside  to  the  discussion  of  effects  from  the  dis- 
cussion of  those  principles  the  ignorance  of  which  is  the 
cause  of  these  effects.  We  would  say  to  our  representatives 
at  Ottawa  that,  if  they  would  look  after  poHtics,  scandals 
would  look  after  themselves.     All  that  we  shall  admit  upon 
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this  subject  is  that  the  Conservative  concentration  upon 
scandal  at  the  last  election  was  not  more  disheartening 
than  the  Liberal  concentration  upon  statistics, — upon  our 
millions  of  bushels,  our  millions  of  miles,  our  millions  of  extra- 
vagance, our  animal  success,  and  all  that  interminable  boast- 
ing upon  nature  and  history,  the  inevitable  and  the  irretriev- 
able, with  which  our  votes  were  sought. 

For  the  scandals  of  Liberals  in  no  way  differ  from  the 
scandals  of  Conservatives;  and  even  were  both  sides  equally 
pure,  still  would  our  politicians  have  done  nothing  of  their 
business.  To  be  honourable  is  no  great  achievement.  To 
refrain  from  theft  and  debauchery  is  hardly  to  have  guided 
a  commonwealth.  Even  a  fool  can  keep  his  hands 
out  of  the  public  pocket,  and  control  himself  to  decency 
and  sobriety.  We  ask  for  more  from  statesmen.  A  good 
man  is  little  better  than  a  bad  man  so  long  as  both  are 
tainted  with  that  greatest  scandal  of  all,  the  utter  contempt 
of  poUtical  principles  and  creeds  which  so  flagrantly  marks 
our  pubUc  life. 

The  scandals  of  Liberals  are  the  same  as  the  scandals  of 
Conservatives  for  the  reason  that  the  political  practice  of 
Liberals  is  the  same  as  the  poUtical  practice  of  Conserva- 
tives. For  twelve  years  the  Government,  whatever  were 
the  intentions  of  its  members  and  supporters  before  it  came 
into  power,  has  been  practising  the  precepts  of  its  adver- 
saries. If  a  Conservative  Government  had  been  returned 
at  the  last  elections,  any  difference  that  might  have  ensued 
in  this  country's  management  would  have  been  of  degree 
alone.  Indeed  the  history  of  a  change  of  government  among 
us  is  much  hke  that  of  the  Phoenix.  The  Phoenix  sits  and 
sings,  and  feathers  its  nest.  After  a  thousand  years  there 
suddenly  comes,  for  some  unaccountable  reason,  a  fire, 
and  the  Phoenix  is  burned.  Yet  straightway  behold  the 
same  bird  arising  once  more  from  the  ashes,  to  sit  and  sing 
and  feather  its  nest  as  of  old! 

We  do  not  need  to  refer  to  the  cause  of  Free  Trade. 
Everybody  knows  what  a  point  was  made  of  it  before  the 
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year  1896.  Every  farmer,  every  merchant,  every  purchaser 
knows  that  the  Protectionists  have  had  the  present 
administration  as  safely  as  they  had  the  last.  As  a  result 
of  twelve  years  of  its  power,  any  one  who  advances  the  topic 
of  taxation  for  revenue  only,  as  a  living  issue,  is  looked 
upon  as  a  political  lunatic,  whose  views  are  not  worth  dis- 
cussing. In  the  same  manner,  with  regard  to  subsidies, 
anti-dumping  regulations,  surtaxes,  alien  labour  laws,  and 
the  rest  of  the  usual  samples  of  state  interferences  in  mat- 
ters of  economics,  the  Government  has  probably  gone  as 
far,  directly  or  by  acquiescence  as  ever  the  Opposition 
would  propose.  Immigration  is  coming  under  the  same  rule; 
and  wherever  there  is  a  possibiUty  of  competition  with  native 
labour,  the  maxim  of  "  first  come  first  served "  under  the 
various  pleas  of  vested  rights,  louder  citizenship,  or  some 
odd  notions  of  the  significance  of  skin  colour,  is  being  taken 
to  heart.  Without  detailing  the  whole  repertoire  of  poU- 
tics,  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  only  subject  upon  which 
the  Government  has  been  outspokenly  Liberal  was  that  of 
our  Imperial  relations,  and  of  the  proper  range  to  be  accorded 
to  colonial  conferences.  In  every  other  department  it  has 
posed  as  a  miniature  Providence,  a  God  out  of  the  m^ichine, 
a  paternal  and  conservative  regulator,  whose  acts  on  our 
behalf,  far  beyond  the  needs  of  civil  Uberty,  and  instigated 
on  the  whole,  let  it  be  remembered,  by  the  most  clamorous 
and  selfish  among  us,  must  be  infinitely  wiser  than  any- 
thing that  we  can  do  for  ourselves  as  free  and  independent 
men. 

And  this  collapse  of  LiberaUsm  into  the  general  murk 
and  chaos  of  the  House  tells  of  another  likeness,  yet  more 
profound,  between  the  various  elements  therein.  By  no 
man  among  them  all  on  either  side  has  it  been  recognised 
that  pohtics  and  political  economy  are  moral  questions,  and 
the  highest  sort  of  moral  questions.  From  listening  to  the 
debates  in  the  House  one  would  suppose  that  as  soon  as 
men  act  together  as  a  nation  they  are  to  be  guided  by  the 
code   of  the  jungle.     Professedly  at  least  our  private  lives 
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are  subject  to  the  obligations  of  Christianity.  But  that 
public  sum  of  us  which  we  call  the  State  is  permitted 
every  shade  and  gradation  of  purpose  from  the  sternest 
bent  of  retaliation  to  the  most  flagrant  dictates  of  selfish- 
ness or  of  caprice. .  When  in  Parliament  anything  is  to  be 
done  or  to  be  left  undone,  the  last  argument  that  our  mem- 
bers dare  to  glance  at,  if  ever  they  do  glance  at  it,  is  the  one 
solid,  sensible  argument  of  right  and  wrong.  Far  more 
influential,  if  we  may  judge  by  their  use,  are  those  practical 
and  never-faiUng  reasons  which  in  their  last  analysis  are  so 
admirably  summed  up  in  the  teachings  of  Macchiavelli,  that 
what  is  worst  for  our  neighbours  must  be  best  for  ourselves. 

Doubtless  much  of  this  abstention  from  a  loftier  style 
of  debate  is  due  to  a  healthy  dread  of  priggishness;  as  well 
as  to  the  debater's  perception  that  he  does  not  monopohse 
the  whole  knowledge  of  ethics.  But  the  fitness  of  this 
latter  attitude  is  somewhat  marred  by  the  violent  dogma- 
tism of  our  parUamentarians  upon  all  other  topics  than 
the  moral  one.  A  more  likely  cause  is  their  general  dread 
of  affording  amusement  to  their  neighbours.  A  distin- 
guished critic  of  this  continent  once  remarked  that  it  was 
cursed  by  an  extreme  good-nature.  It  may  be  permitted 
to  doubt  whether  also  the  sense  of  humour  has  not  in  some 
respects  been  over-developed,  and  allowed  too  great  a  Ucense 
in  paths  not  rightly  its  own.  The  plain  man  will  tolerate 
anything  rather  than  assert  himself  in  public;  and  will  face 
all  inconveniences  but  those  of  possible  ridicule.  Excel- 
lent as  is  this  diffidence  in  moderation,  the  excess  of  it  is 
doing  every  day  most  palpable  harm.  It  has  kept  us  pa- 
tient in  our  cities  under  every  sort  of  uncleanness  and  abuse ; 
and  for  the  present  sorry  condition  of  our  national  politics 
it  is  perhaps  to  be  blamed  as  much  as  any  other  of  the  weak- 
nesses of  men. 

But  whatever  the  causes  may  be,  the  results  are  plain 
enough.  In  the  custody  of  Parhament  our  patriotism  is 
becoming  more  pronounced  every  day,  not  as  a  love  of  that 
small  circle  that  we  consider  to  be  our  common  weal,  but 
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as  an  enmity  towards  everybody  outside  its  magic  range. 
Led  by  our  high  priests  we  have  no  dealings  with  the  Sama- 
ritans, save  upon  strict  terms  w^ell  understood.  They  may 
not  worship  in  our  temple  of  liberty.  To  be  foreign  is  the 
unforgivable  sin.  Our  national  politics  are  all  of  them 
intended  to  forestall,  to  forbid,  to  outwit,  to  outtax,  to- 
repulse,  to  persecute  everyone  whose  birth-place  was  not" 
in  our  peculiar  portion  of  the  rind  of  this  earth.  For  the 
furtherance  of  these  purposes  no  wastefulness,  no  inter- 
ference with  our  personal  freedom  to  contract,  to  buy,  to 
enrich  ourselves,  no  violation  of  moral  propriety  or  of  inter- 
national good-feehng,  are  boggled  at  by  our  representatives 
so  long  as  we  pay  the  bills,  and  pay  them  for  concocting 
the  bills. 

Is  there  no  Hampden  in  all  our  House  of  Commons? 
Has  the  achievement  of  our  boasted  democracy  been  to  ex- 
change one  spend-thrift,  impeachable  tyrant  for  three  hundred 
paid  and  licensed  prodigals  of  our  freedom?  For  let  us  make 
no  doubt  about  it,  it  is  our  freedom  that  is  directly  con- 
cerned. When  senseless  expenditures  and  unjustifiable  tariffs 
are  saddled  upon  us,  when  international  friction  is  created, 
when  the  principle  of  universal  neighbourliness  is  in  any 
way  infringed,  it  is  the  personal  freedom  of  everyone  of 
us  that  is  hurt.  Was  it  for  this  that  we  elected  the  House? 
Or  was  it  in  order  that  private  citizens,  living  decent  lives, 
miglit  have  guarantors  of  their  hberty  to  go  about  their 
daily  round  in  peace,  minding  their  own  business,  building 
up  their  own  homes,  mingling  fearlessly  with  their  neigh- 
bours to  create  and  to  bless  each  other  with  that  abundance 
of  spiritual  and  material  things  the  universal  exchange 
of  which  it  is  the  amazing  policy  of  our  Parliament  to  pre- 
vent? In  fine,  do  Governments  exist  to  create  taxes  and 
armies;  or  do  they  exist  to  maintain  peace,  freedom  and 
right? 

For  freedom  is  always  consistent.  The  stout  assertion 
of  personal  independence,  its  hatred  of  needless  government 
interference,   is    the    same    force    as   that    which    prohibits 
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extravagance,  which  restricts  armaments,  which  respects 
the  humanity  of  foreigners  no  less  than  that  of  compa- 
triots. Freedom  is  always  moral,  and  the  morahty  of 
freedom  is  always  and  alone  expedient.  To  keep  govern- 
ment at  a  minimum  is  not  only  right;  it  is  profitable  to  the 
private  purse.  It  is  not  only  profitable  to  the  private  purse; 
it  is  advisable  for  the  public  honour.  It  is  not  only  a 
prevention  of  scandals;  it  is  a  promotion  of  peace.  It  not 
only  lessens  the  risk  of  war  it  reduces  the  necessity  for 
mihtary  insurance.  It  not  only  promotes  universal  inter- 
course and  harmony;  it  is  the  sole  means  to  individual 
stabihty,  happiness,  righteousness,  and  power.  Such  is  the 
perfect  circumfluence  of  Uberty,  refreshing  itself  in  every 
motion,  and  hindering  itself  in  none. 

Let  us  examine  these  points  more  at  large.  Let  us 
consider  firstly  our  international  relations,  leaving  aside 
for  the  moment  the  economic  effect  of  our  policies  upon 
our  own  conditions.  As  the  intercourse  of  the  world  ex- 
tends, the  merest  self-interest  is  beginning  to  tell  us  that 
not  nations,  any  more  than  persons,  can  live  unto  them- 
selves. They  must  live  in  the  great  world  as  part  of  it. 
How  can  they  do  so,  if  they  surround  themselves  with 
arbitrary  rings  of  separation  in  matters  not  related  to  in- 
ternal peace?  The  State  cannot  go  beyond  its  bare  duty 
to  maintain  freedom  and  intercourse  within  its  own  border 
without  damaging  freedom  and  intercourse  between  its  juris- 
diction and  every  other.  Our  various  schemes  for  protec- 
ting either  capital  or  labour  within  a  given  area  are  acknow- 
ledged to  involve  hostihty  to  all  outside  that  area.  When 
any  class  legislation  of  the  kind  is  now-a-days  attempted, 
the  plea  is  always  put  forward  in  its  favour  that  it  will 
strengthen  a  particular  group  at  the  expense  of  another 
group;  will  give  to  the  labourers  of  one  community  a  better 
opportunity  to  out-do  those  of  another;  wiU,  by  arming 
them  with  a  stouter  weapon,  enable  the  producers  of  one 
country  to  overcome  their  rivals  in  another.  The  truth 
of  the  plea  we  do  not  for  a  moment  admit ;  but  we  are  here 
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concerned  simply  to  say  that  all  this  is  tlie  language  and 
intention  of  war,  and  the  very  negation  of  freedom.  It 
is  the  same  spirit  that  has  degraded  the  narrower  activities 
of  trade  with  the  ideals  of  the  battlefield  rather  than  with 
those  of  service.  It  is  the  same  spirit  that  everywhere 
to-day  is  putting  its  faith  in  superior  power  and  not  in 
superior  good-will.  It  is  the  spirit  that  restricts  the  range 
of  human  brotherhood  to  what  fools  can  perceive  of  com- 
mon interest;  the  spirit  that,  encouraged  by  the  arbitrary 
limits  of  a  state,  the  blind  geography  of  government,  is 
ready  to  hate  any  man  for  the  accident  of  his  having  been 
born  in  another  province,  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  channel, 
on  the  farther  sliore  of  an  ocean.  Our  right  to  act  in  this 
spirit  justifies  a  similar  right  on  the  part  of  everybody  else. 
But  the  trouble  with  this  sort  of  rights  is  that,  however 
widespread  they  may  be,  in  practice  they  can  be  exercised 
by  only  half  the  world,  and  that  at  the  expense  of  the  other 
half.  Sooner  or  later  they  must  appeal  to  war, — trade  war, 
social  war,  tariff  war,  and  abide  by  the  results.  Lucky 
indeed  are  we  if  we  stop  at  these,  and  do  not  proceed  to 
those  wars  of  flesh  and  blood  between  nations  and  races 
which  are  the  periodic  collapses  of  civiUzation. 

The  Canadian  people  has  had  its  attention  turned  to 
some  aspects  of  this  theme  not  longer  ago  than  during  the 
last  twelve  months.  Certain  subjects  of  our  ally  in  Asia, 
seeing  the  Httle  room  in  their  own  country  and  the  vast 
room  in  ours,  which  no  divine  fiat  had  devoted  excusively  to 
Anglo-Saxon  use,  followed  the  instinct  of  our  ancestors, 
and  went  into  the  province  of  British  Columbia  to  earn  their 
food  and  drink.  Had  their  food  been  bread,  all  might  have 
been  well:  since  it  was  rice,  riots  ensued.  Had  their  drink 
been  copious  whiskey,  they  would  never  have  been  accused 
of  lowering  our  standards  of  living.  All  sorts  of  mysterious 
crimes  were  attributed  to  them  by  every  white-skinned 
reprobate  on  the  coast.  Their  real  crime  was  that  their 
labour  was  desired  by  sensible  employers,  and  was  obnox- 
ious   to    other    men's    laziness.      It    was    said    that    they 
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worked  at  a  lower  wage.  As  a  matter  of  fact  upon  the 
whole  their  wages  were  as  high  as  those  of  white  men,  and 
in  some  cases  even  higher  than  theirs.  They  were  set  upon 
in  the  streets,  and  stoned  by  the  drunken  exemplars  of  a 
superior  breed.  An  agitation  was  got  up  and  brought 
before  the  Executive  on  the  score  that  they  competed  too 
successfully  with  the  labour  of  men  whose  race  had  a  longer 
standing  in  the  country.  If  the  native  Indians  of  British 
Columbia  are  possessed  of  any  sardonic  sense,  they  must 
have  appreciated   this  argument. 

The  Dominion  Government  took  up  the  matter  and, 
as  everyone  knows,  considered  whether  it  would  be  necessary 
to  denounce  our  part  in  Britain's  treaty  of  free  intercourse 
with  Japan.  This,  after  the  despatch  of  a  tactful  emissary, 
and  some  official  discussion  at  Tokio,  was  found  to  be  need- 
less, as  the  happy  statesmanship  of  Japan  took  upon  itself 
for  national  reasons  to  restrict  its  subjects,  and  thus  to 
relieve  us  of  the  problem.  But  the  standpoint  of  our  repre- 
sentatives upon  the  matter,  as  shewn  in  the  parhamentary 
speeches  that  followed  the  negotiations,  is  not  the  less  sig- 
nificant in  that  it  did  not  declare  itself  by  some  positive 
act.  It  deserves  the  closest  study  on  the  part  of  all  who 
would  see  the  drift  of  our  legislature's  opinion  upon  the 
international  aspect  of  economic  questions.  The  whole 
debate  will  be  found  in  the  columns  of  Hansard  for  the  last 
ten  days  of  January,  of  which  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Lemieux 
for  the  Government  and  of  Mr.  Foster  for  the  Opposition 
are  t5^ical.  Rarely  has  the  House  listened  to  more  mas- 
terly addresses;  but  rarely,  it  must  be  said,  have  far-reach- 
ing considerations  fallen  to  a  lamer  conclusion.  The  former, 
who  could  not  help  looking  at  the  situation  in  the  light 
of  the  past  actions  of  western  races,  and  of  our  boasted 
Christianity;  the  latter,  who  was  equally  constrained  to 
emphasize  its  bearing  of  expediency  in  the  face  of  one  of 
the  greatest  mihtary  powers  of  the  world,  and  of  all  the 
immense  possibiUties  of  the  expression  of  Asiatic  resent- 
ment in  the  future:  nevertheless  arrived  both  at  the  same 
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result,  that   the   final  influence  in  determining  the  policies 
of  this  country  will  be  given  not  to  equity  or  to  prudence, 
but  to  the  selfish  demands  of  ignorant  and  wanton  cUques. 
Listen  for  example  to  this  from  the  speech  of  Mr.  Foster : 

"  Right  across  our  waters  are  our  neighbours,  and  the  fluent  passage 
between  the  two  is  a  bond  that  unites  rather  than  a  chasm  which  separatea 
them.  And  so  there  is  looming  up  in  the  awakening  races  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Pacific,  our  next-door  neighbour,  our  front-door  neighbour — ^there 
is  looming  up  in  these  awakening  millions  a  promise  of  a  contest  on 
competitive  economic  lines  first  and  foremost,  which  some  time  or  other 
may  be  very  apt  to  emerge  and  expand  into  a  clash  on  other  than  econo- 
mic grounds — or  grounds  of  nationality  and  the  balance  of  power.      .    .    . 

"  By  and  by  I  believe  that  the  contest  and  the  clash,  if  it  does  not 
get  beyond  economic  questions,  will  largely  by  the  flux  and  change, 
equalize  the  conditions  of  the  east  and  the  west,  and  therefore  do  away 
with  the  great  cause  of  the  trouble.  The  Japanese  are  not  going  to  be 
satisfied  long  with  a  few  small  coins  per  day  for  their  labour;  they  are 
not  going  to  be  satisfied  very  long  with  a  low  scale  of  living,  the  ideals 
and  ideas  will  expand,  and  a  few  decades  of  this  pervading,  enterprising 
civilization  and  adaptation  of  their  wonderful  resources,  will  change  the 
base  of  their  competition  with  other  countries,  and  will  put  them  more 
on  an  equality.  But  that  is  a  good  while  in  the  future  may  be — not  so 
long  as  some  of  us  may  think,  but  yet  a  good  while;  and  during  the 
time  that  equalization  is  being  made  there  will  be  strenuous  times. 
There  is  more  than  that  in  it,  and  therein  lies  another  grave  question 
not  only  for  Canadians  but  for  the  American  people  as  well  and  may 
be  also  the  British  people.  Australia  and  New  Zealand  lie  exposed; 
the  shores  of  Canada  lie  exposed.  When  the  four  hundred  million  of 
people  wake  to  life,  their  own  country  will  not  contain  them;  their 
populizing,  emigrating  hordes  will  spread  out  somewhere,  and  whither 
will  they  spread  ?  Will  they  crawl  over  those  immense  table  lands 
which  divide  them  from  Europe,  and  attempt  the  conquest  of  European 
countries,  or  will  they  glide  easily  across  the  waters  on  which  float 
navies  which  will  compete  with  the  greatest  navies  of  the  world  thirty 
or  forty  years  from  now,  and  colonize  on  the  easily-accessible  shores  of 
America,  of  Australia,  of  New  Zealand  ?  " 

How  did  Mr.  Foster  propose  to  prevent  the  contest 
which  he  foresaw,  with  its  probable  victory  on  the  side  of 
the  biggest  battalions  ?  By  making  friends  with  our  enemies 
in   the   way?     By   compromising   with   the   inevitable  upon 
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» 
the  best  terms?    Not  at  all.     He  proposed  that  six  millions 

of  people,  because  of  the  ignorance  and  folly  of  a  few  thou- 
sand, should  endeavour  to  stuff  down  the  throat  of  the 
sixty-millioned  monster  of  his  tale  the  very  treaty  whose 
insulting  and  impossible  terms  would  bring  its  wrath  upon  us. 
Or  take  this  from  the  speech  of  Mr.  Lemieux: 

"  Being  a  proud  and  sensitive  people,  the  Japanese  cannot  admit 
that  such  racial  prej  udices  will  last  for  ever.  Japan,  they  say,  owes  her 
recognition  by  the  nations  of  the  world  to  her  successful  wars  and  the 
proof  of  military  and  naval  power  which  she  has  displayed.  But,  above 
all,  they  claim  that  her  new  form  of  government,  her  educational  pro- 
gress, should  be  an  object  lesson  to  dispassionate  and  fair-minded 
observers;  that  her  standards  of  civilization  are  on  a  par  with  those 
of  western  nations.  Japan  can  not,  will  not  and  must  not  be  expected 
to  give  away  the  rights  which  belong  to  her  subjects  as  units  of  a  nation 
claiming  and  deserving  to  receive  at  the  hands  of  western  countries  the 
consideration  that  marks  their  intercourse  with  one  another 

"  They  use  another  argument  which  seems  to  me  to  be  very  elo- 
quent indeed.  They  say  that  in  1853,  when  Commodore  Perry  came 
to  Japan,  he  invited  Japan  to  open  her  gates  to  foreigners,  and  that 
she  would  gain  admittance  to  the  comity  of  civilized  nations  only  on 
condition  that  she  would  have  free  intercourse  with  all  their  people. 
They  say,  '  We  had  many  revolutions;  we  had  bloodshed  in  the  streets  of 
Tokio,  Kioto,  Kobe,  and  Nagasaki.  Many  refused  to  admit  foreigners, 
but  the  central  authority,  listening  to  the  advice  of  the  western  nations, 
opened  the  gates  of  Japan.  To-day  the  very  people  who  gave  us  that 
timely  advice  fifty  years  ago,  are  refusing  to  open  their  own  gates  to  our 
people.'  They  say,  further:  '  Japan  is  a  favoured  country;  we  have 
the  broadest  form  of  toleration;  our  constitution  allows  any  minister 
of  a  Christian  Church  to  come  to  Japan  and  enlist  the  Japanese  people 
in  its  ranks.  We  listen  to  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  We  know  from 
what  we  hear  that  Christianity  is  a  religion  of  love  and  charity.  Is  it 
love,  is  it  charity,  which  is  being  taught  in  America  against  the  Japanese? 
They  say  all  these  things,  Mr,  Speaker,  and  when  one  listens  to  such 
arguments,    one    is    silent." 

But  these  arguments  have  in  no  way  prevented  our 
government  from  representing  not  only  to  Japan,  but  to 
our  own  fellow-subjects  in  India,  that  the  strongest  force 
in  this  country  is  just  that  uncharitable,  unlovely,  and 
unchristian  spirit. 
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It  is  not  enough  that  this  ignoble  spirit  should  be  ready 
to  declare  itself.  Soon  it  will  be  asking  us  to  arm  against 
the  resentment  caused  by  its  expression;  and  then  to  turn 
those  arms  to  the  furtherance  of  its  greater  activities.  All 
the  states  of  Europe  are  now  paying  for  the  forces  and  ar- 
senals which  have  been  created  by  the  indulgence  of  this 
lust  on  the  part  of  each  community  to  coddle  itself  at  the 
expense  of  its  neighbours.  Protection  of  one  sort  necessitates 
protection  of  another.  We  put  a  wall  around  our  trade  and 
our  labour,  and  must  guard  that  wall  by  an  army.  To 
pay  for  that  army  we  must  further  meddle  with  our  trade; 
and  arrive  at  the  costly  truth  that  to  seek  a  victory  over 
our  neighbours  is  actually  to  injure  ourselves. 

Quite  fittingly  Canada  has  lately  been  receiving  advice 
upon  militarism  by  a  soldier  who  would  turn  all  his  fellow 
subjects  into  army  corps.  But  there  are  more  ways  than  one 
of  attaining  the  security  that  Lord  Roberts  desires.  The 
maxim,  Si  vis  facem,  para  helium,  is  surely  played  out. 
More  mischievous  nonsense  was  never  invented.  In  private 
life  we  do  not  attain  good-fellowship  by  flourishing  pistols; 
nor  in  the  greater  world  has  ever  the  armament  of  any 
nation  disposed  its  neighbours  to  peace.  Rather  it  has 
instigated  them  to  greater  efforts  in  the  same  direction, 
and  is  always  used  as  an  argument  for  further  expenditure 
on  their  part.  This  may  be  called  peace,  but  it  scarcely 
quiets  the  nerves. 

A  better  counsel  must  be  sought;  and  it  is  not  hard 
for  our  statesman  to  find  it.  If  you  wish  for  peace,  be 
peaceful.  Apply  the  same  doctrines  in  national  affairs  as 
in  private.  Make  as  httle  difference  as  possible  between 
the  members  of  this  state  and  those  of  any  other.  Refuse 
to  see  any  Hmits  to  neighbourhood  short  of  the  poles.  Never 
dare  to  speak,  as  it  takes  our  imperial  poet  of  humility 
to  speak,  of  ''  lesser  breeds  without  the  law."  Only  by 
obeying  these  principles  shall  we  be  entitled  to  Hke  treat- 
ment from  other  nations,  and  to  ease  from  the  burdens  and 
anxieties   of   mihtarism.     And   we    may   be   sure    that   the 
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money,  time  and  labour  that  we  shall  thus  save  from  utterly 
unproductive  work,  and  the  immensely  greater  extension 
of  intercourse  and  mutual  needs  among  men  that  we  shall 
thus  further,  will  go  very  far  to  prevent  those  conditions 
in  our  midst  which  are  the  sole  and  3^et  the  inadmissible 
excuse  for  unneighbourly  poUcies. 

And  just  as,  by  obeying  these  true  principles,  we 
diminish  the  State's  need  for  revenue  at  the  same  time  as  we 
curtail  its  activity;  so  when  we  turn  to  the  citizen  we  find 
his  welfare  and  his  freedom  from  undue  control  to  be  identi- 
cal. It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that,  whereas  the  politics  of 
the  past  presented  Uberty  before  us  as  a  right,  the  politics 
of  the  future  must  consider  it  as  a  duty.  The  overlooking 
of  this  truth  by  some  unfortunate  and  narrow  exponents  of 
political  economy  in  a  former  generation,  has  discredited 
its  teachings  in  the  estimation  of  generous  but  hasty  minds. 
To  a  healthy  revulsion  from  the  seeming  heartlessness  of 
the  theories  of  political  Uberalism  as  some  men  have  pour- 
trayed  them,  is  due  most  of  the  contemptuous  references 
to-day  to  what  is  called  ''  the  doctrine  of  laissez  faire."  It 
might  almost  be  supposed,  however,  from  the  way  in  which 
some  critics  express  themselves,  that  the  real  meaning  of  the 
injunction  was  that  nothing  should  by  anybody  be  done, 
as  though,  when  the  state  retired,  all  men  slept.  And  it  is 
this  travesty  of  the  doctrine  of  freedom  that  has  to  be  con- 
tradicted at  the  outset,  if  the  defence  of  it  is  at  all  to  be 
refreshed. 

For  a  more  positive  and  active  gospel  it  would  be 
impossible  to  conceive  than  Liberahsm  in  its  true  meaning. 
Instead  of  resigning  all  the  activities  of  men  to  the  cold  and 
bloodless  routine  of  the  state,  it  is  the  aim  of  Liberalism  to 
the  utmost  practicable  extent  to  encourage  the  growth  of 
persons  and  characters  fit  to  work  out  their  universal  sal- 
vation in  freedom.  Notliing  can  be  more  certain  than 
that  if  every  man  on  this  earth  Uved  a  decent,  clear-headed 
life,  loved  his  neighbour  as  himself,  and  did  the  best  by  those 
about  him,  the  social  problems  of  the  world  would  be  re- 
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solved  as  far  as  human  beings  cfan  resolve  them.  Nothing 
can  be  more  certain  than  that  such  things  are  impossible 
so  long  as  we  put  our  whole  trust  and  strength  in  that  cloudy 
abstraction,  the  State.  Liberty  and  the  fruits  of  liberty 
can  be  begot  by  liberty  alone.  And  here  is  the  great  con- 
trast between  the  ideal  of  freedom  and  that  of  socialism: 
that  while  the  latter  in  striving  for  equahty  can  only  kiU 
liberty,  the  former,  by  restricting  our  common  contribution 
of  power  to  the  guarantee  of  liberty,  leaves  men  free  to 
achieve  an  equal  condition  by  that  time  at  which  alone 
it  "v^dll  be  of  value,  namely,  when  character  and  free-will 
can  of  their  own  harmony  maintain  the  balance. 

To  reach  that  consummation  the  human  mind  must 
become  every  day  more  conscious,  more  personal,  more  in- 
dividual. In  the  morning  of  the  race,  man  was  an  abstract 
element  upon  which  particular  men  were  but  the  most  casual, 
inexpressive,  and  transitory  waves.  Of  common  force, 
and  common  movement,  urged  on  by  mysterious  powers, 
far  beyond  the  understanding  of  single  men,  there  was  an 
immensity:  but  of  true  union  and  true  life,  almost  nothing. 
Civilization  is  the  history  of  the  bringing  of  those  powers 
into  a  more  human  and  real  possession:  and  Liberalism  is 
the  consciousness  s  of  this  destiny  and  the  desire  to  do  what 
human  wills  can  do  to  hasten  its  fulfilment.  Everything 
that  increases  the  completeness  of  the  individual  is  a  gain 
in  this  direction;  and  the  greater  that  increase,  the  greater 
becomes  the  real  unity  between  men.  As  the  single  char- 
acter becomes  larger,  it  inevitably  develops  more  points 
of  contact  with  its  neighbours,  needs  more  from  them, 
gives  more  to  them,  and  comes  to  see  that,  if  there  is  to  be 
any  assurance  of  harmony,  the  gettings  of  each  man  will 
be  determined  by  the  measure  of  his  gifts.  Instead  of  a 
chafing  community,  righteous  by  commandment,  we  can  look 
forward  to  a  time  when  each,  by  doing  as  he  would  be  done  by, 
and  acting  as  all  men  simultaneously  might  act,  helps  to 
make  up  a  world  in  which  the  state  will  have  dwindled 
into  nothing,  having  no  further  use.     If  such  things  are  to 
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to  be,  it  is  necessary  that  in  these  days  we  do  our  part 
in  curbing  the  enervating  interference  of  a  government 
from  without,  and  in  strengthening  to  the  highest  degree 
that  our  generation  will  allow,  the  characters  and  capacities 
of  individual  men. 

But  perhaps  we  shall  be  told  that  while  we  are  thus 
exaltedly  preparing  for  the  millenium  we  are  shamefully 
neglecting  the  miseries  of  our  own  days  with  which,  it  is 
declared,  no  power  but  the  State  can  cope.  The  accusation 
has  overcome  the  principles  of  many  lovers  of  freedom  in 
the  past,  and  will  do  so  for  yet  others  in  the  future,  many 
and  many  times.  It  must  be  a  stern  heart  indeed  that  would 
not  often  long  to  yield  its  loyalty  to  the  faith,  and  to  do  any- 
thing that  might  even  for  a  moment  give  respite  to  the  terrible 
struggles  for  existence  going  on  about  us  on  every  hand. 
But  a  peace  of  this  sort  is  the  very  vainest  of  delusions. 
Being  given  by  the  State,  and  not  being  the  outcome  of  char- 
acter and  development,  it  can  have  no  stability  of  itself, 
but  must  be  everlastingly  supported  from  without.  Again 
and  again  the  framework  will  have  to  be  built  up  and  super- 
imposed; and  all  the  while,  as  far  as  the  essential  improve- 
ment of  humanity  is  concerned,  we  shall  have  done  nothing, 
or  worse  than  nothing ;  for  we  shall  have  taken  away  even  the 
little  strength  that  we  had  already  achieved.  The  dread 
of  a  relapse  will  haunt  us  perpetually;  and  those  who  will 
find  any  real  happiness  in  such  a  precarious  comfort,  will 
not  be  worth  the  sacrifice.  Life  is  not  the  only  object 
that  we  are  here  to  win.  It  is  not  by  these  means  that  we 
can  make  better  men.  The  private  duty  of  him  who  has 
to  him  who  has  not,  of  him  whose  powers  have  been  appre- 
ciated, is  to  appreciate  the  work  of  his  neighbours  in  fairness, 
and  to  do  the  best  that  he  can  to  further  and  evoke  their 
capacities, — to  call  forth  this  is  the  only  sure  means  to  pro- 
gress. It  is  infinitely  harder  than  to  hand  the  whole  matter 
over  to  officialdom;  and  it  will  take  far  longer  in  setting  to 
work.  By  such  a  policy  the  incompetent,  the  lazy,  the 
hard-hearted,  the  brutal,  the  vile,  will  yet  have  their  stay 
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in  the  earth  for  many  ages  to  come.  But  until  we  learn 
the  lesson  that  the  worst  of  us  are  as  bad  as  we  are,  and 
as  miserable,  because  the  best  of  us  are  so  little  better,  any 
apparent  amelioration  that  we  may  achieve  by  state  action 
will  be  the  most  specious  fraud,  not  for  a  moment  to  be  la- 
boured for  by  any  intelligent  men. 

Therefore  we  say,  that  whether  you  look  at  the  question 
nationally  or  internationally,  the  business  of  the  State  should 
be  confined  to  the  universal  matters  of  freedom  from  vio- 
lence and  injustice,  freedom  of  intercourse,  freedom  of  life. 
The  debates  and  controversies  of  pubUcists  should  be  solely 
as  to  the  degree  of  freedom  which  each  age  can  reasonably 
digest.  Parliament  should  ever  have  to  show  cause  for 
ever}'  interference  with  freedom  that  goes  beyond  the  barest 
necessity.  In  particular  at  this  very  hour  our  poUticians 
are  on  the  defensive  to  justify  our  land-wide  taxation  of 
the  many  for  the  enrichment  of  the  few^,  and  the  continual 
and  uncalled-for  annoyances  inseparable  therefrom.  Life 
is  hard  enough  to  live,  in  all  conscience,  without  these  inces- 
sant embarrassments  and  tyrannies.  We  elected  the  members 
of  this  House  of  Commons  to  be  our  servants  and  champions, 
not  our  masters  and  pillagers.  We  pay  them  near  a  milUon 
a  year  to  look  to  this  business  of  freedom.  Let  them  look 
to  it.  Let  them  keep  down  the  taxes  and  the  tariffs.  Let 
them  keep  down  the  accounts. 

They  would  find,  if  they  did  these  duties,  that  scandals 
would  diminish  to  a  surprising  degree.  Scandals  are  the 
refuse  of  too  great  a  banquet  of  government.  England 
knew  that  to  her  cost  before  the  days  of  reform  and  of  Free 
Trade.  She  will  know  it  again,  if  she  goes  back  to  Protec- 
tion. Put  too  much  into  the  pocket  of  government  and 
you  may  expect  some  holes  in  the  lining.  Restrict  the  role 
of  the  State  and  you  take  away  the  main  cause  and  oppor- 
tunity of  scandal.  The  temptation  will  have  gone.  The 
men  whose  private  characters  are  of  the  calibre  that  leads 
them  to  temptation  will  stay  at  home.  We  shall  instead 
be  able,  in  the  words  of  the  greatest  of  the  enemies  of  scandal, 
''  To  bring  the  dispositions  that  are  lovely  in  private  life 
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into  the  service  and  conduct  of  the  commonwealth  " ;  and 
again,  "  So  to  be  patriots,  as  not  to  forget  that  we  are  gentle- 
men ". 

We  therefore  call  upon  Parliament  to  look  to  the 
account  of  liberty.  We  ask  the  members  to  do  so  quickly 
and  fully;  for  they  are  greatly  in  arrears.  Let  them  con- 
sider it  in  our  international  affairs.  Let  them  consider 
it  in  relation  to  our  trade.  Let  them  turn  the  searchhght 
of  freedom  upon  subsidies  and  tariffs,  wharves,  and  bridges. 
Let  them  not  be  too  exalted  to  attend  to  the  growing  prices 
of  butter  and  eggs,  of  shoes  and  stockings.  Let  them  do 
some  thinking  and  discover  some  principles.  If  in  addition 
they  ponder  upon  their  relations  to  us,  we  shall  not  object.  If 
they  ask  whether  they  really  represent  us,  we  shall  welcome 
the  question.  We  have  been  wondering  for  some  time,  when 
again  and  again  one  thousand  of  us  vote,  and  yet  perhaps  six 
hundred  only  of  us  obtain  a  member  as  a  result, — ^whether  this 
be  really  representative  government.  If  our  members  could 
possibly  spare  the  time  from  their  endeavours  to  rebut 
the  daily  and  mutual  charges  of  misconduct,  to  look  into 
the  subject  of  proportional  representation  as  well  as  into 
the  other  questions  of  which  we  have  ventured  to  speak, 
Canada  might  not  take  it  amiss.  If  Parliament  and  the 
politicians  could  for  a  moment  trouble  about  politics,  we 
are  sure  that  the  sky  would  not  fall  down. 

But  if  they  will  not;  if  we  are  doomed  to  renewed 
sessions  of  the  motley  masquerade  that  we  have  had  to 
weariness  in  the  past,  of  recklessness,  caprice,  stupidity, 
ignorance,  indecency,  and  scandal,  of  contempt  for  principle, 
contempt  for  morality,  contempt  for  public  opinion:  then 
it  is  high  time  for  the  Canadian  people  to  make  up  its  mind 
in  earnest  as  to  what  it  will  do,  and  to  see  whether  there  are 
not  some  efficacious  means  of  protesting  once  and  finally 
against  such  a  commentary  on  the  text  that  a  people  after 
all  gets  precisely  the  government  and  the  political  repre- 
sentation that  it  rightly  and  richly  deserves. 

Warwick  Fielding  Chipman 
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SEVENTY  YEARS  AGO  on  the  first  of  November,  Lord 
Durham  sailed  from  Quebec  for  Plymouth  on  H.M.S. 
"  Inconstant  ",  a  name  highly  suggestive,  as  he  must  have 
thought,  of  the  Government  which  appointed  him.  Three 
thousand  citizens  escorted  his  carriage  to  the  wharf;  the 
Quebec  merchants  volunteered  steamers  to  tow  the  frigate 
into  the  channel,  and  crowds  of  sympathisers  on  those  steamers 
sang  "Auld  Lang  Syne  "  when  the  hnes  were  cast  off  six  miles 
down  the  river.  Lord  Brougham  who  had  been  the  instru- 
ment in  causing  Durham's  resignation  had  been  burnt  in 
effigy  a  sliort  time  before,  and  Lord  Melbourne,  the  Prime 
Minister,  had  narrowly  escaped  the  same  distinction.  Popular 
sentiment  in  Canada  was  strongly  in  sympathy  w4th  Duriiam 
when  he  went  home  after  his  short  mission,  a  deeply  humiliated 
man,  to  die  at  forty-eight  years  of  age. 

In  our  time  a  famous  statesman  is  hardly  in  the  grave 
before  two  well  padded  volumes  of  ''  Life  and  Letters  "  are 
brandished  in  the  face  of  a  suffering  world.  It  is  seldom 
indeed  that  a  man  who,  hke  Durham,  played  in  his  time  one 
of  the  leading  parts  on  the  pohtical  stage  has  to  wait  seventy 
years  for  his  biographer.  It  will  be  impossible  to  resuscitate 
many  of  our  pohticians  after  so  long  an  interval;  but  Lord 
Durham's  name  can  still  awaken  interest.  In  the  handsome 
and  interesting  work  of  Mr.  Stuart  Reid  most  of  the  materials 
are  collected  for  enabling  us  to  form  an  estimate  of  Durham 
as  a  man  and  as  a  statesman. 

Mr.  Reid's  own  judgement  of  him  cannot  in  my  opinion 
be  accepted  in  its  entirety.  That  Durham  was  hardly  treated 
at  the  crisis  of  his  career  is  not  to  be  denied.  That  Brougham, 
his  former  friend  and  colleague,  showed  a  malevolent  pleasure 
in  dealing  a  deadly  blow  at  Durham's  reputation  is  sadly 
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true.  But  Mr.  Reid  is  carried  too  far  by  the  generous  im- 
pulse to  defend  his  hero.  The  reader  who  had  no  other  sources 
of  information  would  be  inclined  to  regard  Durham  as  the 
most  important  and  progressive  statesman  of  his  day,  whose 
far-sighted  plans  were  frustrated  by  the  timid  temporising 
of  Grey  and  whose  career  was  finally  ruined  by  the  petty 
spite  of  Brougham. 

The  fact  was  that  Lord  Grey  understood  practical  politics 
and  Lord  Durham  did  not,  and  that  in  the  end  Durham's 
impulsive  rashness  made  him  an  easy  prey  for  his  enemies. 
There  is  altogether  too  much  panegyric  and  too  little  criti- 
cism in  Mr.  Reid's  account.  This  is  the  more  regrettable 
because  Durham  could  afford  to  be  painted  as  he  was. 
Obvious  as  were  his  faults  he  was  a  noble  and  interesting 
figure.  His  political  services  entitle  him  to  a  permanent 
place  in  our  history.  He  had  no  small  share  in  carrying 
through  two  measures  of  the  first  magnitude :  the  "  Reform 
Bill  "  which  turned  England  from  an  oligarchy  into  a  de- 
mocracy; and  the  concession  to  Canada  of  responsible  gov- 
ernment, which  was  the  first  and  greatest  step  towards  placing 
the  British  Empire  on  its  present  basis. 

The  Lambtons  of  Lambton  have  been  for  centuries  the 
leading  family  of  the  county  of  Durham.  From  the  reign 
of  James  II.  to  the  present  day  there  has  hardly  been  a 
Parliament  in  which  a  Lambton  has  not  sat  in  the  House  of 
Commons  as  member  either  for  the  county  or  for  the  city  of 
Durham.  Before  the  discovery  of  coal  under  the  Lambton 
estate  they  had  not  been  richer  than  many  other  North 
Country  families.  But  in  virtue  of  his  ownership  of  great 
collieries  Mr.  Lambton,  afterwards  Lord  Durham,  was  a 
man  of  large  fortune  as  well  as  the  head  of  a  distinguished 
house. 

Born  in  1792,  he  entered  the  army  in  1809,  as  a  comet 
of  the  10th  Hussars,  made  a  runav/ay  marriage  to  Gretna 
Green  in  1811,  and  was  elected  a  member  for  the  county  of 
Durham  in  1813,  when  he  had  only  just  attained  his  majority. 
In  his  election  speeches  he  frankly  avowed  his  intention  to 
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support  Parliamentary  reform,  and  Catholic  emancipation. 
In  those  days  an  aristocrat  like  Lambton  who  declared  him- 
self a  radical  was  regarded  by  his  own  order  with  much  sus- 
picion. The  memories  of  the  French  Revolution  were  still 
fresh  in  men's  minds,  and  the  Tory  party  looked  upon  them- 
selves as  the  champions  not  only  of  the  Monarchy  but  of 
civil  order  and  private  property. 

Castlereagh,  though  not  Premier,  was  the  strongest 
force  in  the  Cabinet:  and  Castlereagh  was  the  incarnation 
of  the  old  Toryism.  The  steady  supporter  of  the  military 
despots  of  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Russia  in  their  struggle  to 
crush  out  the  rising  spirit  of  freedom,  Castlereagh  was  deter- 
mined to  repress  with  the  strong  hand  any  breach  of  order  in 
England.  The  Parliament  as  then  constituted  was  a  Par- 
liament of  landlords  or  their  nominees,  and  a  landlord  like 
Lambton  who  took  the  popular  side  had  to  face  the  cold  dis- 
approval of  his  own  class.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  realize  the 
bitterness  which  was  felt  against  the  Government,  because  in 
our  day  a  Government  is  swept  out  of  existence  by  even  a 
slight  wave  of  discontent.  But  before  the  Reform  Bill  the 
mass  of  the  people  were  as  helpless  to  resist  the  tyranny  of 
ministers  as  the  Russian  people  are  at  present. 

The  feehng  about  Castlereagh  is  well  seen  by  the  fact 
that  the  two  young  radical  poets,  Byron  and  Shelley,  both 
of  them  aristocrats  by  birth,  use  language  about  him  which 
we  should  hardly  apply  to  a  common  criminal.  Byron  calls 
him,  "A  wretch  never  named  but  with  curses  and  jeers;" 
and  Shelley  says,  ''  I  met  Murder  on  the  way :  He  had  a 
mask   like   Castlereagh."  | 

The  period  during  which  Lambton  sat  in  the  House  of 
Commons  has   considerable   claims   to   be   regarded   as   the  |/S 

blackest  for  many  centuries  in  the  political  and  social  life  $ 

of  England.  The  genius  of  Nelson  and  Wellington,  and  the 
dogged  determination  of  the  country  had  brought  the  great 
war  with  France  to  a  victorious  conclusion.  The  nightmare 
of  an  invasion  by  Napoleon  had  been  dispelled,  and  Europe 
was  at   last  free  from  the  incubus  of    French  domination. 


» 
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But  the  cost  in  men  and  money  had  been  terrible.  In  1792, 
the  year  of  Durham's  birth,  the  national  debt  of  the  United 
Kingdom  had  been  under  240  millions.  In  1815  it  reached 
861  millions.  The  people  had  groaned  during  the  long  war 
under  a  weary  load  of  taxation,  and,  to  their  dismay,  its 
termination  brought  no  relief.  The  war  had  created  an 
unnatural  demand  for  many  commodities,  and  the  farmers 
suffered  bv  the  sudden  cessation  of  this  demand. 

During  the  war  England  had  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of 
the  carr\^ing  trade,  her  fleets  having  driven  the  merchantmen 
of  the  enemy  off  the  seas.  Now  the  shipowner  found  that 
he  had  to  face  foreign  competition.  The  manufacturers 
fondly  hoped  that  with  the  close  of  the  war  the  markets  of 
the  continent  would  be  ready  to  take  the  products  which  had 
been  accumulating  in  their  warehouses.  Many  of  them  had 
been  for  years  keeping  their  mills  working  to  maintain  their 
employees,  though  it  was  impossible  to  dispose  of  the  goods 
produced.  But  the  manufacturers  had  now  to  face  a  bitter 
disappointment.  The  continent  had  been  so  drained  of 
all  resources  by  the  long  struggle  that  people  had  no  money 
to  buy  the  English  manufactures. 

The  condition  of  the  labouring  class  was  deplorable  in  the 
extreme.  The  combined  effects  of  the  Corn  Laws  and  of  the 
old  Poor  Law  had  brought  about  a  state  of  matters  which  made 
the  minds  of  man}'^  turn  to  desperate  remedies.  The  year 
1813  in  which  Durham  entered  Parliament  was  said  by 
Brougham  to  be  the  worst  ever  known.  Wheat  had  risen 
in  1812  to  126s  a  quarter,  or  more  than  three  dollars  and 
three-quarters  a  bushel.  The  ordinary  day  labourer  did  not 
earn  more  than  between  two  and  three  dollars  a  week.  Out- 
door relief  doled  out  in  times  of  distress,  and  proportioned  to 
the  size  of  the  family,  had  almost  destroyed  among  the  rural 
population  the  sentiments  of  thrift  and  independence.  One 
out  of  every  fifteen  persons  in  the  whole  country  was  a 
pauper.     In  some  parishes  destitution  was  almost  universal. 
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It  was  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1816,  that 
in  one  parish  of  Dorsetshire  419  out  of  575  inhabitants  were 
in  receipt  of  relief,  and  in  a  parish  in  Cambridgeshire  every 
person  but  one  was  either  a  bankrupt  or  a  pauper.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  starving  men  regarded  the  landlords  and 
farmers  who  kept  up  the  price  of  bread  as  their  enemies, 
and  resorted  in  the  frenzy  of  despair  to  burning  farm-buildings 
and  similar  outrages.  Calling  out  troops  to  fire  on  the  rioters, 
numerous  executions,  and  incredible  numbers  of  persons  sent 
into  transportation,  followed  in  1817  by  the  suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  were  the  only  remedies  which  occurred 
to   Sidmouth   and   Castlereagh. 

In  1816  Lambton,  then  24  years  of  age,  took  as  his 
second  wife  Lady  Louisa,  eldest  daughter  of  Lord  Grey. 
This  marriage  brought  him  at  once  into  the  inner  circle  of 
the  Whig  party.  But  the  Whig  party  had  a  long  and  hard 
struggle  in  the  wilderness.  In  this  struggle  Lambton  took  a 
highly  creditable  part.  He  was  a  strong  opponent  of  the 
Corn  Laws;  he  supported  CathoHc  emancipation;  and  he  was 
one  of  the  most  active  and  powerful  advocates  of  Parlia- 
mentary reform. 

For  a  good  many  years  before  1831  the  Whigs  had 
reahzed  that  the  great  obstacle  to  poUtical  progress  lay  in 
the  state  of  Parliamentary  representation.  Until  that  was 
altered  all  other  reforms  would  have  to  wait.  The  cor- 
ruption of  the  rotten  boroughs  whose  patrons  sold  them  in 
the  open  market,  and  the  exclusion  of  the  mass  of  the  people 
from  the  franchise  had  become  so  familiar  that  the  country 
might  have  borne  with  these  evils  a  Httle  longer,  but  the  rise 
of  the  large  towns  reduced  the  system  of  Parliamentary 
representation  to  such  an  absurdity  that  no  ingenuity  could 
defend  it.  Canning,  as  it  was  said,  was  an  eloquent  man, 
but  even  he  could  not  shew  that  ''  a  decaying  stump  was  the 
people."  Old  Sarum  which  returned  two  members,  consisted 
of  sixty  acres  of  ploughed  land  without  a  house  upon  it.  At 
elections  it  was  necessar>'  to  put  up  a  tent  to  shelter  the  re- 
turning officer  who  received  the  votes  of  the  seven  electors. 
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Gatton  in  Surrey  had  for  centuries  never  more  than  half-a- 
dozen  voters.  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  and  Shef- 
field on  the  other  hand  had  no  members  at  all. 

In  Scotland  things  were  still  worse.  Even  in  the  coun- 
ties a  mere  handful  of  people  had  the  franchise,  and  a  few 
of  the  great  territorial  famihes  controlled  the  whole  elections. 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  with  natural  pride,  took  a  Russian  Prince 
to  the  election  at  Selkirk  to  see  what  he  called  "  our  quiet 
way  of  managing  the  choice  of  a  national  representative.*' 
Lambton's  political  life  was  largely  spent  in  the  agitation 
against  this  state  of  matters.  As  we  all  know,  the  contest 
was  a  long  and  bitter  one.  Dame  Partington  stood  firmly 
to  her  mop,  but  in  the  end  the  Atlantic  was  too  strong. 

Few  things  are  more  curious  than  the  earnest  sincerity 
with  which  high-minded  men  were  able  to  the  last  to  defend 
a  system  so  obviously  unequal,  a  system  bad  in  itself  and 
the  source  of  so  much  else  that  was  bad.  In  1830,  when  the 
country  was  on  the  brink  of  revolution.  Lord  Grey  made  in 
the  House  of  Lords  one  of  his  eloquent  speeches:  "You  see 
the  danger  around  you :  the  storm  is  on  the  horizon,  but  the 
hurricane  approaches.  Begin  then  to  strengthen  your  houses, 
to  secure  your  windows,  and  to  make  fast  your  doors.  The 
mode  in  which  this  must  be  done,  my  Lords,  is  by  securing 
the  affection  of  your  fellow-subjects,  and, — I  will  pronounce 
the  word, — by  reforming  Parliament." 

The  Duke  of  Welhngton's  reply  is  amazing:  "  He  had 
never  read  or  heard  of  any  measure  up  to  the  present  moment 
which  could  in  any  degree  satisfy  his  mind  that  the  state 
of  the  representation  could  be  improved,  or  be  rendered  more 
satisfactory  than  at  the  present  moment.  He  would  go  still 
further  and  say  that,  if  at  the  present  moment,  he  had  im- 
posed upon  him  the  duty  of  forming  a  Legislature  for  any 
country  and  particularly  a  country  like  this,  in  possession 
of  great  property  of  various  descriptions,  he  did  not  mean 
to  assert  that  he  could  form  such  a  Legislature  as  they  pos- 
sessed now,  for  the  nature  of  man  was  incapable  of  reaching 
such  excellence  at  once;  but  his  great  endeavour  would  be  to 
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form  some  description  of  Legislature  which  would  produce 
the  same  results."  Certainly  the  nature  of  man  would  not 
at  first  have  hit  on  a  scheme  by  which  the  fourteen  freemen 
of  Dunwich,  which  was  mainly  submerged  by  the  North  Sea, 
should  return  two  members  and  the  100,000  citizens  of  Man- 
chester should  have  none.  Even  the  Conservatives  were 
staggered  b}^  the  honest  Duke's  attitude,  and  when  he  sat 
down  there  was  such  a  murmuring  about  him  that  the  Duke 
asked  a  colleague  on  the  front  bench  what  it  meant.  ''  You 
have  announced  the  fall  of  your  Government, — that  is  all," 
was  the  reply. 

When  Grey  came  into  power  in  1830,  shortly  after  the 
Duke's  statement,  he  was  66  years  old.  He  had  been  24 
years  in  opposition  and  was  too  tired  to  care  for  power.  But 
he  had  consistently  advocated  reform  for  nearly  forty  years; 
he  was  a  genuine  power  in  the  countr>^,  and  Althorpe,  in  whose 
favour  Grey  would  wilUngly  have  resigned  the  first  place, 
refused  to  accept  office  at  all  unless  Grey  became  Prime 
Minister.  Durham  had  been  made  a  Peer  three  years  before, 
when  Goderich's  Government  went  out.  Grey  made  him 
Privy  Seal  in  the  new  administration,  and  in  1831  he  was 
put  on  the  Committee  of  four  to  report  on  ParUamentary 
reform  and  draft  a  scheme.  Sir  James  Graham,  Lord  John 
Russell  and  Lord  Duncannon  were  the  other  three.  Durham 
sat  in  Lord  Grey's  Cabinet  till  1833,  when  he  resigned,  partly 
for  reasons  of  health,  and  partly  because  he  could  not  agree 
with  his   colleagues. 

The  deaths  in  rapid  succession  of  his  eldest  boy — the 
Master  Lambton  of  one  of  Lawrence's  best  known  pictures^ 
and  of  his  two  daughters  by  his  first  wife  had  broken  down 
a  constitution  never  robust.  No  doubt  his  poor  health 
and  his  family  anxieties  increased  his  natural  irritability. 
There  is  abundant  e^ddence  that  at  Cabinet  meetings  he 
shewed  a  sad  lack  of  restraint.  Greville  evidently  dishked 
Durham,  but  his  account  of  one  meeting  is  corroborated  by 
other  evidence.  At  a  dinner  of  the  Cabinet  at  Lord  Althorpe's 
Durham  made  a  violent  attack  on  Lord  Grey.    The  Duke 
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of  Richmond  said  he  had  never  witnessed  so  painful  a  scene,  or 
one  which  excited  such  disgust  and  indignation  in  every 
member  of  the  Cabinet.  After  Durham  had  left  the  room, 
the  other  Ministers  seriously  considered  whether  tliey  ought 
not  to  require  him  to  make  an  apology,  before  them  all,  to 
Lord  Grey,  for  his  impertinence,  and  to  Lord  Althorpe,  for 
having  behaved  in  such  a  manner  in  his  house. 

This  mav  well  have  been  the  worst  case,  but  all  the  con- 
temporary  authority  goes  to  shew  that  Durham  was  petulant, 
overbearing,  and  arrogant.  In  reading  the  Life  nothing  is 
more  interesting  than  to  trace  the  relation  between  him  and 
his  father-in-law,  Grey.  Grey  was  the  soul  of  honour  and 
genuinely  fond  of  Lambton,  and  for  his  daughter's  sake  willing 
to  put  up  with  more  from  him  than  from  almost  anyone. 
Durham  was  impetuous,  hot,  unable  to  compromise.  It  is 
easy  to  say  that  he  was  in  advance  of  the  Whigs  in  advocating 
the  ballot,  triennial  elections,  and  household  suffrage.  In 
practical  pohtics,  unfortunate  as  it  may  be,  perpetual  com- 
promises are  necessary,  and  the  statesman  is  the  man  who 
can  induce  a  number  of  men  who  differ  on  many  points  to 
agree  on  some  practical  hne  of  action  and  follow  it  out.  There 
is  to  my  mind  very  little  evidence  that  Durham  possessed 
much  of  this  sort  of  "v\isdom.  Moreover,  in  spite  of  his  radi- 
calism and  his  friendship  with  radical  agents  like  Joseph 
Parkes,  Durham  was  immensely  proud  of  birth.  No  man 
was  more  determined  on  playing  the  role  of  the  grand  seigneur. 
His  love  of  display  and  his  almost  childish  pleasure  in  the  out- 
ward trappings  of  authority  appear  over  and  over  again,  and 
most  of  all  during  his  short  period  as  Lord  High  Commis- 
sioner in  Canada.  More  serious,  however,  was  the  difficulty 
he  had  in  getting  on  with  colleagues.  He  had  ver>^  little  of 
what  Mr.  Gladstone  called  the  great  virtue  of  putting  one's 
mind  into  the  common  stock. 

On  May  9th,  1832,  Lord  Grey's  first  administration  came 
to  an  end  by  the  resignation  of  Ministers.  King  William  the 
Fourth  shrank  from  the  policy  of  creating  as  many  new  peers 
as  would  enable  the  Reform  Bill  to  get  through  the  House 
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of  Lords.  Instead  of  that  he  tried  to  induce  Wellington  to 
form  a  government.  The  old  Duke's  devotion  to  duty  was 
well  known,  but  even  at  the  request  of  the  King  he  did  not 
see  his  way  to  form  a  government  with  a  hostile  majority 
of  80  in  the  Commons,  and  the  people  outside  the  gates 
clamouring  for  reform.  There  was  no  help  for  it.  The  King 
had  to  send  for  Grey  again,  and  to  give  him  the  necessary 
assurance  about  the  creation  of  peers.  This  strong  measure, 
however,  was  not  needed.  Wellington,  as  some  one  remarked, 
said  to  his  supporters  in  the  House  of  Lords:  ''My  Lords, 
right  about  turn,"  and  the  Reform  Bill  was  passed. 

In  1834  Grey  finally  resigned.  His  Ministry  had  done 
many  notable  things  :  remodelled  the  Poor  Law,  passed 
the  first  Factory  Act,  abolished  slavery  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  secured  the  independence  of  Belgium.  For  all  these 
Lord  Grey  deserves  honour,  but  most  of  all  for  the  Reform 
Bill,  a  measure  which  he  had  advocated  for  forty  years. 
Melbourne,  who  followed  him,  found  no  place  in  the  Cabinet 
for  Durham.  He  said  to  those  who  were  pressing  Durham's 
claims,  that  he  knew  from  experience  that  there  would  be 
no  peace  in  a  Cabinet  of  which  Durham  was  a  member. 
Melbourne's  first  administration  lasted  only  four  months, 
the  King  taking  the  extremel}^  strong  step  of  dismissing 
Ministers  while  they  could  still  command  a  sufficient  majority. 
The  step  turned  out  to  be  as  foolish  as  it  was  unusual. 

Melbourne's  biographer  says  of  William  the  Fourth  in 
language  which  cannot  be  called  courtier-like,  "  Melbourne's 
shrewdness  was  for  once  at  fault.  Living  as  he  did  habitually 
in  the  open  air  of  public  opinion,  he  forgot  the  depths  of 
fatuity  into  which  a  feeble  understanding  may  sink  when  left 
to  maunder  iUsSeclusion,  even  though  that  seclusion  be  regal." 
The  publicatio*!  of  the  Melbourne  papers  makes  it  appear 
that  the  King's,  action  was  less  arbitrary  than  used  to  be 
supposed.  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  Duke  tried  an  appeal 
to  the  country'  wit^^o^^  much  success,  and  then,  in  a  new 
Parliament,  made  ^  gallant  but  quite  hopeless  struggle  to 
govern  without      inajority. 
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Those  were  stirring  times  in  our  political  history.  Peel's 
Government  lasted  only  four  months,  just  as  long  as  its 
predecessor,  and  then  the  King,  much  to  his  chagrin,  had  to 
send  for  Melbourne  again.  Durham  was  a  second  time  ex- 
cluded from  the  Cabinet.  It  is  well  known  that  he  wanted 
the  Foreign  Office,  and  urged  Lord  Grey  to  press  his  claims. 
But  apart  from  Melbourne's  belief  in  Durham's  intracta- 
bility it  would  have  been  very  difficult  to  supersede  Palmer- 
ston  in  the  office  he  had  filled  for  four  years.  It  was  felt, 
however,  that  a  man  of  Durham's  undoubted  capacity  and 
influence  ought  to  be  placed  in  a  position  of  usefulness,  and 
he  was  appointed  in  1835  special  Ambassador  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, where  difficult  questions  had  to  be  adjusted  with  the 
Russian  Government.  The  period  of  nearly  two  years  which 
Durham  spent  in  St.  Petersburg  was  perhaps,  all  things  con- 
sidered, the  most  successful  part  of  his  career.  He  acquired 
the  friendship  af  the  Czar  Nicholas,  and  his  efforts  brought 
about  a  much  better  understanding  between  England  and 
Russia.  Within  a  month  of  his  return  to  England  he  was 
offered  another  mission  af  a  very  different  character.  This 
was  to  proceed  to  Canada  as  Lord  High  Commissioner,  with 
almost  dictatorial  powers. 

The  constitution  of  Lower  Canada  was  to  be  suspended, 
and  Durham  was  to  have  the  duty  of  suppressing  the  re- 
belHon,  and  of  suggesting  such  constitutional  changes  as 
might  be  necessary.  Melbourne  earnestly  pressed  upon 
him  the  duty  of  accepting  this  very  difficult  task,  and  the 
young  Queen  herself,  whom  Durham  had  known  from  child- 
hood, expressed  her  personal  desire  that  he  should  go.  In 
such  circumstances  it  was  impossible  to  refuse,  but  Durham 
knew  well  that  the  situation  in  Canada  was  critical  in  the 
extreme.  He  wrote  to  Melbourne:  ''  I  will  consent  to  under- 
take this  most  arduous  and  difficult  task,  depending  on  the 
cordial  and  energetic  support  of  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
and  on  their  putting  the  most  favourable  construction  on 
my  actions," — pathetic  words  in  the  fight  of  what  followed. 
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It  is  impossible  in  the  space  at  my  disposal  to  trace  the 
history  which  culminated  in  the  rebellion  of  1837,  headed  in 
Lower  Canada  by  Louis  Joseph  Papineau,  and  in  Upper 
Canada  by  William  Lyon  Mackenzie.  From  the  military 
point  of  view  the  rebellion  was  not  serious,  but  the  disaffec- 
tion of  which  it  was  a  symptom  was  wide  and  deep.  The 
storm  had  been  gathering  for  years,  and  it  had  become  evident 
that  some  modus  vivendi  must  be  found,  if  Canada  were  to 
remain  subject  to  the  British  Crown.  The  sad  and  sordid 
struggle  which  had  so  long  been  going  on  in  Canada  was 
essentially  a  race-struggle.  How  could  it  be  otherwise? 
The  population  of  Lower  Canada  in  1837  was  probably  about 
600,000  persons.  Of  these  150,000,  speaking  roughly,  were 
of  British  or  Irish  origin.  In  the  Assembly,  or  elected  house, 
there  had  been  for  years  a  large  majority  of  French-Canadian 
members,  most  of  tliem  devoted  adherents  of  Papineau.  The 
number  of  seats  had  at  various  times  been  increased;  and 
in  the  Parliament  of  1835,  the  last  Parliament  of  the  old 
Province  of  Lower  Canada,  there  were  89  members.  The 
Legislative  Council,  which  had  at  the  same  time  34  members, 
of  whom  many  took  little  part  in  the  work  of  the  Council, 
was  composed  of  persons  nominated  by  the  Governor,  and 
holding  their  seats  for  life.  In  this  body  the  British  element 
had  always  predominated.  The  number  of  Councillors  had 
been  increased  shortly  before,  but  the  Council  was  in  no 
sense  a  body  which  represented  the  majority  of  the  people. 

In  1830  the  Governor  of  Lower  Canada,  being  asked  to 
report  to  the  Imperial  Government  on  the  composition  of  the 
Legislative  Council,  stated  that  it  then  consisted  of  23  mem- 
bers. Of  these,  16  were  Protestants;  seven  Roman  Catholics; 
and  eight  only  were  of  Canadian  birth.  Of  the  23,  twelve 
were  Crown  officials;  seven  were  large  landowners;  three  were 
merchants;  and  one  had  long  been  absent.  The  work  of 
executive  government  was  carried  on  by  the  Governor  with 
the  advice  of  a  little  group  of  officials  called  the  Executive 
Council.  This  body  in  1835  had  seven  members.  The 
Protestant  Bishop  and  the  Chief-Justice  of  the  Province  were 
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leading  members  of  it.  The  Governor  might  consult  it  or 
not  as  he  chose,  or  might  deliberate  privately  with  one  or 
two  of  its  number.  Its  meetings  were  secret,  and  it  had 
no  responsibiUty  to  anyone  but  the  Governor.  In  1830, 
when  there  were  nine  members,  eight  were  officials,  two  only 
were  natives  of  Canada,  and  one  only  was  a  Roman  Catholic. 
The  Governor  and  the  Executive  Council  had  for  many  years 
been  able  to  control  the  Legislative  Council,  as  is  easy  to 
understand  when  we  consider  the  composition  of  that  body. 

Politics  in  Lower  Canada  consisted  of  a  perpetual  struggle 
between  the  Assembly  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Legislative 
Council,  the  Executive  Council,  and  the  Governor  on  the  other. 
The  Assembly  was  French,  CathoHc,  and  strong  in  the  support 
of  three-fourths  of  the  people;  their  opponents  were  British, 
Protestant,  and  claiming  to  be  protected  by  the  British 
Government.  Both  had  grievances.  The  British  element 
had  almost  all  the  commerce  in  its  hands,  and  had  every 
reason  to  complain  of  the  neglect  of  commercial  interests  by 
the  Government.  "  The  State  of  New  York,"  says  Dur- 
ham, "  made  its  own  St.  Lawrence  from  Lake  Erie  to  the 
Hudson,  while  the  Government  of  Lower  Canada  could  not 
achieve  or  even  attempt  the  few  miles  of  canal  and  dredging 
which  would  have  rendered  its  mighty  rivers  navigable 
almost  to  their  sources."  The  French  element  complained  that 
the  constitution  which  had  been  given  them  was  a  mockery. 
They  could  elect  members;  but  what  could  the  members  do 
when  they  were  elected?  They  had  no  real  control  of  affairs. 
The  British  regarded  the  French  as  rebels;  the  French  spoke 
of  the  British  as  foreigners.  Things  had  come  to  the  break- 
ing point. 

Obvious  as  it  seems  now,  very  few  people  in  1837  reahzed 
clearly  that  British  Colonial  Government  had,  up  till  then, 
been  conducted  on  a  plan  which  would  have  to  be  abandoned 
forever.  Two  courses  had  always  been  open.  One  was  to 
govern  Canada  by  the  sword,  with  no  further  regard  to  the 
wishes  of  her  people  than  Germany  pays  to  those  of  her 
Polish,  Danish,  or  French  subjects  ;  or  than  Austria  paid  to 
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Italian  sentiment  before  the  liberation  of  Italy.  The  other 
was  to  give  Canada  Home  Rule,  subject  to  such  checks  as 
might  be  required  to  preserve  the  Imperial  connexion.  The 
Constitution  of  Canada  since  1791  had  been  a  futile  attempt 
to  find  a  midway  course  between  these  two.  If  we  imagine 
an  Irish  Parhament  in  Dublin,  with  an  elected  Chamber 
full  of  Nationalists,  and  a  Senate  composed  of  Ulster  officials 
and  merchants ;  and  over  all,  Dublin  Castle,  an  irremoveable 
Executive  looking  to  London  for  instructions,  we  should  have 
a  close  parallel  to  the  state  of  Canada  in  1837. 

Durham,  as  an  experienced  British  statesman,  and  more 
especially,  as  one  whose  life  had  been  spent  in  the  fight  for 
representative  government  in  England,  saw  at  once  the  hope- 
lessness of  trying  to  preserve  the  Canadian  Constitution  as 
it  was.  "  How  could  a  body  strong  in  the  consciousness  of 
wielding  the  public  opinion  of  the  majority  confine  itself 
to  the  mere  business  of  making  laws,  and  look  on  as  a  passive 
or  indifferent  spectator  while  those  laws  were  carried  into 
effect  or  evaded,  and  the  whole  business  of  the  country  was 
conducted  by  men  in  whose  intentions  or  capacity  it  had  not 
the  shghtest  confidence?"  In  fact,  the  Assembly  was  not 
much  more  than  a  debating  society  which  might  fume,  and 
froth,  and  pass  revolutionary  resolutions  without  anyone 
being  a  penny  the  worse. 

They  could  not  appoint  a  single  Crown  servant.  The 
Executive  Council,  the  law  officers,  and  such  heads  of  ad- 
ministrative departments  as  there  were,  were  placed  in  power 
without  consulting  the  Assembly,  and  remained  in  power 
however  strongly  the  Assembly  might  desire  their  removal. 
The  Governor  and  his  little  knot  of  advisers  could  always 
get  the  Legislative  Council  to  reject  a  Bill  with  which  they 
were  dissatisfied.  And  even  when  after  repeated  struggles 
the  Assembly  succeeded  in  forcing  a  law  through,  it  had  to 
be  administered  by  the  very  men  who  most  strenuously 
opposed  it.  The  very  weakness  of  the  Assembly  explains, 
as  Durham  says,  the  violent  and  revolutionary  speeches, 
of  Papineau  and  his  friends.     They  were  not  like  a  Consti- 
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tutional  Opposition  preparing  the  way  for  their  return  to 
power,  and  knowing,  that  even  in  politics,  promises  come  home 
to  roost.  They  were  a  permanent  opposition.  Nothing 
short  of  a  revolution  could  put  them  in  office.  They  might 
promise  the  moon  and  the  stars  to  their  constituents:  they 
would  never  be  called  upon  for  performance. 

The  Governor  who  came  out  from  England,  genemlly 
an  old  soldier,  with  strict  views  of  discipline,  was  inclined 
to  take  this  ranting  rather  too  seriously.  He  knew  nothing 
of  the  temper  of  the  people.  He  was  thrown  into  the  arms 
of  the  Uttle  group  of  officials  which  had  governed  the  country 
before  he  came,  and  could  hardly  escape  coming  under  their 
influence.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Assembly  the 
Governor  was  an  opponent  from  the  day  he  landed. 

The  Assembly  had  long  realized  that  nothing  but  control 
of  the  purse  would  release  them  from  their  impotence.  If 
they  could,  by  refusing  to  vote  supply,  have  stopped  the 
wheels,  their  grievances  would  soon  have  been  redressed. 
But  as  things  were,  refusing  to  vote  supply  might  embarrass, 
but  it  could  not  paralyse  the  executive.  A  large  part 
of  the  revenue  was  stiU  collected  by  Imperial  officers,  and 
was  appropriated  by  the  Governor  and  the  Colonial  Office, 
the  Assembly  being  merely  informed  of  what  had  been  done. 
Every  year  saw  unseemly  wrangling  over  this  matter,  and 
for  five  years  before  Durham  came,  the  Assembly  had  re- 
fused to  vote  supplies  for  the  support  of  the  Civil  Govern- 
ment, and  the  arrears  due  to  the  public  officers  amounted 
on  April  10th  1837,  to  ^142,160.  A  bitter  feeling  in  the 
ranks  of  the  officials  towards  the  Assembly  is  natural  enough 
when  we  remember  that  the  officials  never  knew  from  year 
to  year  whether  their  salaries  were  to  be  paid.  In  its  essence 
the  Lower  Canada  question  was  simple  enough.  It  was 
whether  the  British  minority  or  the  French  majority  should 
rule. 

In  Upper  Canada,  fortunately,  the  race  difficulty  did  not 
arise.  The  question  there  was  whether  the  little  official 
clique  at  Toronto  or  the  majority  in  the  Legislature  was  to 
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be  supreme.  The  French-Canadian  leaders  had  long  de- 
manded that  the  legislative  Council  should  be  elective. 
But  Durham  saw  clearly  enough  that  this  would  have  only- 
brought  the  Executive  Government  more  obviously  into 
collision  with  the  Legislature.  The  Council  would  have 
passed  the  Assembly's  bills,  it  is  true,  but  the  officials  would 
still  have  been  to  a  large  extent  in  command.  Durham's 
great  service  is  that  he  was  the  first  statesman  to  grasp  the 
problem  and  to  recommend  the  British  Government  to  try 
a  bold  experiment. 

The  fundamental  change  which  he  recommends  in  such 
admirable  language  in  the  Report  is  substantially  this:  Give 
Canada  Home  Rule  or  you  wall  lose  her.  Your  old  poUcy 
of  backing  up  a  privileged  minority  has  failed.  Durham 
foresaw  that  his  proposal  meant  a  revolution  in  Canada. 
What  he  did  not  and  could  not  foresee  was  that  the  poHcy 
he  recommended  would  be  adopted  in  after  years  in  all  parts 
of  the  British  Empire.  In  the  Transvaal  we  have  lately 
witnessed  the  same  experiment  made  under  conditions  not 
altogether  dissimilar. 

The  report  which  Durham  presented  on  the  state  of 
Canada  has  frequently  been  called  the  most  important  state 
paper  in  our  archives.  Every  Canadian  ought  to  know  it. 
So  admirable  is  its  style,  so  fascinating  its  treatment  of  a 
comphcated  subject,  that  I  am  convinced  that,  if  it  were 
taught  in  our  schools  instead  of  the  jejune  school  histories, 
the  pupils  would  have  a  better  conception  of  the  state  of 
Canada  during  the  years  before  1837. 

Nothing  can  be  better  than  the  way  in  which  Durham 
points  out  that  the  fundamental  evils  in  Canada  were,  first, 
the  race  animosity;  and,  second,  government  by  the  clerks 
in  Downing  street.  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  a  passage 
which  is  the  keynote  of  the  report:  "  I  expected  to  find  a 
contest  between  a  government  and  a  people.  I  found  two 
nations  warring  in  the  bosom  of  a  single  state.  I  found  a 
struggle,  not  of  principles,  but  of  races;  and  I  perceived 
that  it  would  be  idle  to  attempt  any  amelioration  of  laws  or 
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institutions,  until  we  could  first  succeed  in  terminating  the 
deadly  animosity  that  now  separates  the  inhabitants  of 
Lower  Canada  into  the  hostile  divisions  of  French  and  English. 

"  It  would  be  vain  for  me  to  expect  that  any  description 
I  can  give,  will  impress  on  Your  Majesty  such  a  view  of  the 
animosity  of  these  races  as  my  personal  experience  in  Lower 
Canada  has  forced  on  me.  Our  happy  immunity  from  any 
feelings  of  national  hostility  renders  it  difficult  for  us  to 
comprehend  the  intensity  of  the  hatred  which  the  difference 
of  language,  of  laws,  and  of  manners,  creates  between  those 
who  inhabit  the  same  village,  and  are  citizens  of  the  same 
state.  We  are  ready  to  believe  that  the  real  motive  of  the 
quarrel  is  something  else ;  and  that  the  difference  of  race  has 
sHghtly  and  occasionally  aggravated  dissensions,  which  we 
attribute  to  some  more  usual  cause.  Experience  of  a  state 
of  society,  so  unhappily  divided  as  that  of  Lower  Canada, 
leads  to  an  exactly  contrary  opinion.  The  national  feud 
forces  itself  on  the  very  senses,  irresistibly  and  palpably, 
as  the  origin  or  the  essence  of  every  dispute  which  divides 
the  community ;  we  discover  that  dissensions,  which  appear  to 
have  another  origin,  are  but  forms  of  this  constant  and  all- 
pervading  quarrel;  and  that  every  contest  is  one  of  French 
and  English  in  the  outset,  or  becomes  so  ere  it  has  run  its 
course. 

*'  The  insurrection  of  1837  completed  the  division.  Since 
the  resort  to  arms,  the  two  races  have  been  distinctly  and 
completely  arrayed  against  each  other.  No  portion  of  the 
Enghsh  population  was  backward  in  taking  arms  in  defence 
of  the  Government ;  with  a  single  exception,  no  portion  of  the 
Canadian  population  was  allowed  to  do  so,  even  where  it 
was  asserted  by  some  that  their  loyalty  incHned  them  thereto. 
The  exasperation  thus  generated  has  extended  over  the  whole 
of  each  race.  The  most  just  and  sensible  of  the  EngHsh, 
those  whose  politics  had  always  been  most  Hberal,  those 
who  had  always  advocated  the  most  moderate  policy 
in  the  provincial  disputes,  seem  from  that  moment  to  have 
taken  their  part  against  the  French  as  resolutely,  if  not  as 
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fiercely,  as  the  rest  of  their  countrymen,  and  to  have  joined 
in  the  determination  never  again  to  submit  to  a  French 
majority. 

"  Those  who  affect  to  fonn  a  middle  party  exer- 
cise no  influence  on  the  contending  extremes;  and  those 
who  side  with  the  nation  from  which  their  birth  distinguishes 
them,  are  regarded  by  their  countrymen  with  aggravated 
hatred,  as  renegades  from  their  race;  while  they  obtain  but 
little  of  the  real  affection,  confidence,  or  esteem  of  those  whom 
they  have  joined. 

"  The  grounds  of  quarrel  which  are  commonly  alleged 
appear,  on  investigation,  to  have  little  to  do  with  its  real 
cause;  and  the  inquirer,  who  has  imagined  that  the  public 
demonstrations  or  professions  of  the  parties  have  put  him  in 
possession  of  their  real  motives  and  designs,  is  surprised  to 
find,  upon  nearer  observation,  how  much  he  has  been  deceived 
by  the  false  colours  under  which  they  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  fighting.  It  is  not,  indeed,  surprising  that  each  party 
should,  in  this  instance,  have  practised  more  than  the  usual 
frauds  of  language,  by  which  factions,  in  every  country, 
seek  to  secure  the  sympathy  of  other  communities.  A  quarrel 
based  on  the  mere  ground  of  national  animosity,  appears  so 
revolting  to  the  notions  of  good  sense  and  charity  prevalent 
in  the  civilized  world,  that  the  parties  who  feel  such  a  passion 
the  most  strongly,  and  indulge  it  the  most  openly,  are  at 
great  pains  to  class  themselves  under  any  denominations  but 
those  which  would  correctly  designate  their  objects  and  feel- 
ings. The  French-Canadians  have  attempted  to  shroud  their 
hostility  to  the  influence  of  English  emigration,  and  the 
introduction  of  British  Institutions,  under  the  guise  of  war- 
fare against  the  Government  and  its  supporters,  whom  they 
represented  to  be  a  small  knot  of  corrupt  and  insolent  de- 
pendents; being  a  majority,  they  have  invoked  the  principles 
of  popular  control  and  democracy,  and  appealed  with  no 
little  effect  to  the  sympathy  of  liberal  politicians  in  every 
quarter  of  the  world.  The  English,  finding  their  opponents 
in  collision  with  the  Government,   have  raised  the  cry  o 
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loyalty  and  attachment  to  British  connexion,  and  denounced 
the  republican  designs  of  the  French,  whom  they  designate, 
or  rather  used  to  designate,  by  the  appellation  of  Radicals. 
Thus  the  French  have  been  viewed  as  a  democratic  party, 
contending  for  reform;  and  the  English  as  a  Conservative 
minority,  protecting  the  menaced  connexion  with  the 
British  Crown,  and  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Empire." 

Space  forbids  me  from  citing  the  admirable  passages  in 
which  Durham  shews  that,  under  the  existing  system,  the 
main  control  was  really  exercised  by  the  permanent  officials 
in  Downing  street.  The  Governor,  continually  embroiled 
in  quarrels  with  the  Assembly,  referred  all  his  difficulties 
to  Downing  street.  The  Secretary  of  State  there  generally 
knew  Uttle ;  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  sometimes  cared  less  about 
the  wrangfings  of  these  savage  tribes  in  Canada;  he  relied 
upon  the  advice  of  the  permanent  oflScials,  gentlemen  for 
the  most  part  appointed  through  influence,  promoted  by 
virtue  of  seniority,  and  nourished  on  red  tape. 

A  leading  Australian  poHtician,  George  Higginbottom, 
afterwards  Chief-Justice  of  Victoria,  once  remarked  in  the 
Assembly:  ''It  might  be  said  with  perfect  truth  that  the 
million  and  a  half  of  EngUshmen  who  inhabit  these  colonies, 
and  who  during  the  last  fifteen  years  have  befieved  they 
possessed  self-government,  have  been  really  governed  during 
the  whole  of  that  time  by  a  person  named  Rogers." 

Durham's  message  to  England  was  that  this  system 
must  go  by  the  board.  Canada  must  be  left  to  manage  her 
own  affairs,  make  her  own  blunders,  and  pay  for  them 
herself.  Durham,  Uke  most  persons  who  are  called  upon  to 
interpose  between  opposing  parties,  ended  by  ahenating 
both  of  them.  The  British  element  looked  upon  him  as 
having  deserted  their  side,  and  ranged  himself  with  a  party 
who  were  in  their  eyes  a  band  of  rebels.  The  French-Cana- 
dians, weU  disposed  to  Durham  at  first,  and  dehghted  with 
him  for  putting  their  case  with  so  much  force  and  point,  were 
bitterly  disappointed  at  his  making  his  great  recommenda- 
tion of  responsible  government  conditional  upon  the  Union 
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of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  into  one  province.  They  were 
most  unwilling  to  be  linked  with  the  Ontario  Protestants,  and 
they  looked  upon  this  as  part  of  a  great  scheme  for  annihila- 
ting their  separate  national  existence. 

In  this,  from  their  point  of  view,  they  were  perfectly 
right.  Durham  stated  with  the  utmost  frankness  that  hig 
policy  aimed  at  placing  them  in  a  minority.  ''  I  entertain 
no  doubts  as  to  the  national  character  which  must  be  given 
to  Lower  Canada;  it  must  be  that  of  the  British  Empire; 
that  of  the  majority  of  the  population  of  British  America; 
that  of  the  great  race  which  must  in  the  lapse  of  no  long  period 
of  time  be  predominant  over  the  whole  North  American 
continent." 

But  this  he  saw  must  be  effected  by  constitutional 
means,  and  the  only  feasible  plan  was  that  of  fusing  together 
the  two  old  Provinces.  "  If  the  population  of  Upper  Canada 
is  rightly  estimated  at  400,000,  the  English  inhabitants  of 
Lower  Canada  at  150,000,  and  the  French  at  450,000,  the 
Union  of  the  two  provinces  would  not  only  give  a  clear 
English  majority,  but  one  which  would  be  increased  every 
year  by  the  influence  of  English  emigration,  and  I  have  little 
doubt  that  the  French,  when  once  placed  by  the  legitimate 
course  of  events,  and  the  working  of  natural  causes,  in  a 
minority,  would  abandon  their  vain  hopes  of  nationality." 

He  regards  the  union  of  the  two  Canadas  as  the  first  step, 
and  a  step  which  cannot  be  delayed.  But  he  gives  admirable 
reasons  for  a  union,  not  federal  but  legislative,  of  all  the  pro- 
vinces. He  looks  forward  to  the  time  when  British  North 
America  should  have  one  government  only,  the  provincial 
legislatures  being  abolished  and  municipal  affairs  being  left 
to  municipal  councils.  After  forty  years'  experience  of 
federal  government,  many  people  in  Canada  would  now 
agree  with  Durham  that  a  multiplicity  of  parliaments  leads 
to  waste,  corruption,  and  general  mismanagement.  But  the 
difficulty  of  overcoming  provincial  jealousies  was  insuper- 
able then,  and  is  insuperable  now. 
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I  must  hurry  on  to  the  unfortunate  measure  which  brought 
about  Durham's  downfall,  though,  happily,  it  did  not  prevent 
the  adoption  of  the  reforms  which  he  recommended.  When 
Durham  arrived  in  Canada,  he  found  a  number  of  the  leaders 
of  the  rebellion  were  in  prison  waiting  for  trial.  Papineau 
and  many  others  had  escaped  across  the  frontier.  The  pro- 
blem was  how  to  deal  with  these  rebels.  The  popular  senti- 
ment of  the  French-Canadians  was  entirely  with  them,  and 
if  they  had  been  brought  to  trial  in  the  ordinary  way  it  was 
certain  that  a  jury  would  acquit  them.  To  try  them  by 
Court-Martial,  or  to  employ  means  to  get  a  packed  jury, 
would  create  a  bad  impression  in  the  country.  Moreover, 
Durham  himself  was  strongly  against  dealing  out  stern 
justice  to  these  men.  They  were  manifestly  guilty  of  higli 
treason,  but  they  were  not  without  excuse.  The  very  fatuity 
of  their  attempt  made  it  seem  foolish  to  treat  it  too  seriously. 
Many  of  the  English  party,  though  not  all,  agreed  with  Durham 
that  leniency  was  the  best  poUcy. 

Nothing,  however,  could  have  been  more  unfortunate, 
and  nothing,  it  must  be  admitted,  less  judicious  than  Durham's 
manner  of  dealing  with  the  matter.  He  employed  the  services 
of  an  intermediary  who  was  to  interview  the  prisoners  and 
invite  them,  in  the  hope  of  clemencj^,  to  sign  a  letter,  placing 
themselves  at  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioner.  Having, 
after  some  negotiation,  secured  a  letter  signed  by  Nelson 
and  the  others  in  sufficiently  explicit  terms,  Durham,  on  the 
28th  June,  1838,  with  the  consent  of  his  little  Council  of  five, 
issued  an  Ordinance  directing  Nelson  and  his  fellow-prisoners 
to  be  transported  to  Bermuda  during  Her  Majesty's  pleasure, 
and  enacting  that,  if  they  were  found  in  Lower  Canada,  they 
should  be  guilty  of  high  treason.  If  it  had  stopped  here, 
the  Ordinance  would  have  been  enough  to  make  any  lawyer's 
hair  stand  on  end,  for  Durham  had  no  more  jurisdiction 
over  the  Bermudas  than  over  the  moon,  and  the  Governor 
of  those  islands  reasonably  protested  that  if  he  restrained 
the  prisoners  he  would  be  liable  to  an  action  for  false  im- 
prisonment.     Moreover,    to    sentence    without    trial    men 
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charged  with  a  crime  like  this  on  the  strength  of  confessions 
induced  by  promises  express  or  implied  is  entirely  contrary 
to  English  law.  Lord  Campbell  says  the  rule  is  that  if  there 
be  any  worldly  advantage  held  out,  or  any  harm  threatened, 
the  confession  must  be  excluded.  A  confession  obtained 
from  the  accused  by  the  flattery  of  hope,  or  by  the  torture  of 
fear,  comes  in  so  questionable  a  shape,  when  it  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  evidence  of  guilt,  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  it,  and  no  credit  should  be  given  to  it.  Cases  have  occurred 
where  a  man  has  confessed  himself  guilty  of  a  murder  and 
has  nevertheless  been  acquitted.^ 

But  the  unhappy  Ordinance  not  only  dealt  with  the 
birds  in  the  hand  in  such  an  extraordinary  manner,  but  went 
on  to  deal  in  a  way  even  more  incredible  with  the  birds  in 
the  bush.  Papineau  and  fifteen  others  had  escaped  into 
the  United  States  or  elsewhere.  They,  at  least,  had  confessed 
nothing,  and  the  Ordinance,  without  finding  them  guilty 
of  high  treason,  declared  that  if  they  returned  to  Lower 
Canada  they  should  suffer  death  as  traitors.  When  this 
Ordinance  reached  England  Brougham  brought  it  up  before 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  a  full-dress  debate  took  place  with 
regard  to  its  legality. 

It  was  urged  that  the  Ordinance  was  a  legislative  Act, 
but  the  answer  was  that  Durham  and  his  Council  were  not 
empowered,  either  by  the  letter,  or  the  spirit,  of  the  Act  under 
whicli  they  held  oflfice,  to  alter  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  English  Criminal  law.  The  legal  members  of  the 
House  exposed  its  illegality  with  such  unanswerable  force 
that  Melbourne  and  the  Government  felt  it  was  hopeless  to 
defend  it,  and  the  Ordinance  was  disallowed.  When  Dur- 
ham heard  of  this  he  at  once  resigned,  and  went  back  to 
England. 

As  Brougliam  has  been  greatly  blamed  for  his  share  in 
this  unhappy  affair  it  may  be  worth  while  to  narrate  shortly 
the  history  of  the  relations  between  him  and  Durliam. 
There  is  something  really   tragic  in   the  coUision  between 

1  See  t.he  Ki  njf  t..  Herbert.  1903.     6  Can.  Crira.Ca.  214. 
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these  two  men  and  in  its  fatal  effect  upon  Durham's  career. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Brougham  took  a  vindictive 
pleasure  in  exposing  Durham's  mistakes  and  in  embarrassing 
the  Government  which  had  sent  him  to  Canada.  Brougham 
had  old  scores  to  wipe  off,  and  he  was  not  the  man  to  let  slip 
such  an  opportunity.  He  had  been  slighted  and  passed  over, 
and  no  man  was  less  patient  of  slights.  Brougham  had  in 
him  a  larger  share  than  most  men  of  the  "  demonic  ele- 
ment "  or  more  shortly  of  ''  devil."  As  Mr.  Bagehot  says, 
with  his  charming  wit : "  There  is  a  glare  in  some  men's  eyes 
which  seems  to  say  '  Beware,  I  am  dangerous,  Noli  me  tangereJ 
Lord  Brougham's  face  has  this.  A  mischievous  excitability 
is  the  most  obvious  expression  of  it.  If  he  were  a  horse 
nobody  would  buy  him;  no  one  could  answer  for  his  temper." 

I  have  no  desire  to  extenuate  Brougham's  conduct,  but 
it  cannot  be  properly  understood  without  taking  it  in  connexion 
with  the  past  history.  He  had  old  grudges  against  Durham, 
against  Grey,  and  against  Grey's  eldest  son,  Lord  Howick. 
His  vanity  was  colossal,  his  ambition  over-weening,  and  he 
conceived  that  Durham  and  the  Greys  had  stepped  between 
him  and  success.  He  shewed  the  vindictiveness  of  a  wounded 
animal,  but  we  have  to  remember  what  his  position  had  once 
been  and  what  it  was  now.  When  Wolsey  was  told  that 
More  had  been  made  Chancellor  in  his  place,  he  merely  said, 
"  that's  somewhat  sudden,  but  he's  a  learned  man." 

We  do  not  know  what  Brougham's  words  were  when  he 
heard  that  in  the  reconstituted  Whig  Government  of  Mel- 
bourne he  had  been  omitted,  and  the  comparatively  obscure 
and  sadly  inarticulate  Cottenham  had  been  made  Chancel- 
lor. Cottenham  was  a  good  lawyer,  but  Greville  describes 
him  as,  "  never  heard  of  in  poUtics,  no  orator,  a  plain  undis- 
tinguished man,  to  whom  expectation  never  pointed."  That 
such  an  one  should  be  taken  and  the  great  Lord  Brougham 
and  Vaux  left,  was  an  insult  never  to  be  forgiven.  Contem- 
porary gossip  said  that  in  the  Cabinet  one  voice  alone  decided 
that  Brougham  should  be  excluded,  and  that  voice  issued 
from  Viscount  Howick.     This  may  not  be  authentic,  but  it  is 
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likely  enough  that  Brougham  believed  it.  At  any  rate  the 
feud  between  the  Grey  family,  with  Lord  Durham  as  their 
ally,  and  Brougham,  was  undoubted.  Its  history  is  worth 
glancing  at,  as  it  explains  much  that  is  otherwise  puzzling 
in  Brougham's  conduct. 

Brougham's  career  has  lately  been  made  the  subject 
of  an  excellent  study  by  Mr.  Atlay,  and  the  impression  is 
confirmed  that  in  vigour,  in  versatility,  in  rapidity,  and  in 
fighting  power  Brougham  easily  surpassed  all  competitors. 
His  faults  were  many  and  great,  but  his  total  force  was  im- 
mense. He  had  got  into  Parliament  in  1810 — three  years 
before  Durham — not  as  an  unknown  man,  but  enjoying 
already  a  great  reputation  as  a  reviewer,  an  orator,  and  a 
pleader.  His  ascendency  over  Lord  Grey  was  already 
established.  In  September,  1809,  Grey  said  to  Creevey,  "  the 
first  man  this  country  has  ever  seen  since  Burke's  time  is 
Brougham."  During  the  next  twenty  years  he  raised  him- 
self to  a  position  of  almost  unequalled  influence. 

Day  in,  day  out,  Brougham  took  a  leading  part  in  debate. 
His  labours  on  behalf  of  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  of  the 
estabUshment  of  popular  education  would  in  themselves  have 
been  enough  for  the  energies  of  an  ordinary  man.  But  he 
was  equally  prominent  as  a  champion  of  reforms  in  common 
law  procedure,  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  the  criminal 
law.  Brougham  was  the  creator  of  the  University  of  London- 
The  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  in  its  present 
shape  was  called  into  existence  by  him.  His  successful 
defence  of  poor  Queen  Caroline  made  him  the  popular  idol. 
In  1830,  when  he  was  elected  for  the  county  of  Yorkshire, 
Brougham  was  a  power  in  the  country.  He  did  not  regard 
himself  as  a  person  of  less  consideration  than  Lord  Grey 
himself,  and  he  looked  upon  Lord  Durham  as  of  infinitely 
less  consequence. 

No  man  ever  worked  harder  for  success,  no  man  was  ever 
better  fitted  for  the  rough-and-tumble  of  pohtics.  When 
he  was  canvassing  Yorkshire,  the  Assizes  were  on  at  York. 
He  was  in  court  every  morning  at  half -past  nine,  and  hard  at 
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work  all  day.  As  soon  as  the  court  rose  he  jumped  into  a 
carriage,  and  was  driven  as  fast  as  four  horses  could  take 
him  to  the  various  towns  within  twenty  or  thirty  miles.  He 
made  a  speech  in  each  considerable  place,  never  got  back  to 
York  till  nearly  midnight,  and  then  had  his  briefs  to  read 
for  next  day.  Le  Marchant,  who  had  been  his  secretary, 
says,  he  had  known  him  sit  down  at  nine  in  the  morning  and 
work  continuously  till  one  o'clock  on  the  following  morning. 

That  the  Whigs  came  into  power  in  1830,  after  twenty- 
four  years  in  the  wilderness,  was  due  more  to  Brougham  than 
to  any  one.  Yet  Grey  and  Althorpe  wanted  to  keep  him  out 
of  the  Cabinet.  He  was  offered  the  post  of  Attorney-General 
and  refused  it  with  scorn.  He  shewed  by  his  speeches  in 
the  House  that  he  held  himself  free  to  criticize  Ministers,  and 
the  thought  of  Brougham  as  an  independent  member  was 
too  appalling  to  face.  Lat^  and  reluctantly  he  was  offered 
the  Chancellorship.  Durham  wrote  to  his  wife:  "The  great 
difficulty  I  foresee  will  be  with  Brougham." 

When  the  Grey  Government  fell  to  pieces  in  1834,  that 
event  was  largely  due  to  Brougham's  meddlesomeness  and 
recklessness.  If  Greville  is  to  be  believed.  Brougham  joined 
the  Hollands  in  urging  Lord  Grey  to  take  the  office  of  Privy 
Seal  in  Melbourne's  administration  of  1834.  Greville  says 
the  indignation  of  the  Greys  burst  through  all  restraint. 
"  The  Grey  women  would  murder  the  Chancellor  if  they 
could."  At  the  great  banquet  in  Edinburgh  to  the  Reform 
leaders,  Grey  refused  to  take  Brougham's  hand,  and  Durham 
made  a  speech  to  Brougham's  address.  Indeed  the  more  one 
studies  the  Memoirs  of  the  period  and  the  characters  of  the 
Whig  leaders,  the  more  clear  it  becomes  that  Brougham's 
animosity  to  Durham  was  a  deep  and  long  cherished  passion. 

Brougham,  who  had  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the 
day,  was  in  1838  a  spent  force.  It  was  gall  and  wormwood 
to  him  that  Durham  should  be  looked  upon  as  the  leader  of 
the  Radical  party.  Compared  with  his  life  of  strenuous 
struggle  Durham  had  been  a  graceful  idler  The  peer  had 
come   down   now   and    then   in   a    rather   Olympian    way. 
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and  made  a  carefully  prepared  speech,  but  the  hard  daily 
toil  of  politics  had  been  left  to  others.  The  art  of  politics 
as  Brougham  very  well  knew  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  pro- 
grammes and  fireworks.  Men  have  to  be  managed,  places 
procured  for  some;  and,  what  is  much  harder,  others  have 
to  be  persuaded  that  fair  words  butter  parsnips.  Ruffled 
plumage  has  to  be  smoothed,  sharp  comers  to  be  turned, 
the  press  to  be  guided.  The  leader's  hand  must  feel  con- 
tinually the  pulse  of  the  machine.  The  man  who  for  twenty 
years  has  given  his  soul  to  that  sort  of  life  is  ready  to  rend  in 
pieces  any  one,  though  it  were  his  dearest  friend,  who  snatches 
the  cup  from  his  lips. 

That  Brougham's  own  follies  and  eccentricities  had  made 
it  possible  to  keep  him  out  of  power  is  true,  but  that  did  not 
make  him  less  bitter,  Melbourne  was  stung  with  one  of 
Brougham's  onslaughts  into  a  retort  as  crushing  as  any  in 
the  history  of  debate:  ''I  appeal  to  the  candour  of  everyone 
who  has  listened  to  the  marvellous  display  of  ingenuity  in 
argument  and  versatility  of  illustration  with  which  we 
have  been  favoured  by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  whether 
the  reasons  must  not  have  been  perfectly  insuperable  which 
compelled  us  to  forego  the  advantage  of  including  him  in  the 
administration." 

An  archangel  in  Brougham's  position  would  have  felt 
difficulty  in  sparing  Durham,  or  losing  a  chance  of  embar- 
rassing Melbourne,  and  Brougham  was  no  archangel.  Dur- 
ham survived  his  return  to  England  only  about  eighteen 
months,  and  died  July  28th  1840,  a  broken  man.  With 
all  his  faults  he  had  done  much  for  England  and  much  for 
Canada. 

F.  P.  Walton 


THE  TWO  ISLANDS:  A  CONTRAST 

ASK  an  average  Canadian  why  Newfoundland  will  not 
complete  the  Confederation  of  British  North  America, 
and  why  Prince  Edward  Island  is  always  wanting  better  terms. 
He  would  probably  attribute  it  to  the  perversity  of  human 
nature,  but  would  never  think  that  it  might  be  due  to  any 
disadvantage  inherent  in  being  a  province  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada. 

Newfoundland  has  consistently  maintained  her  autonomy, 
and  shows  no  desire  to  change  her  status,  believing  that 
she  has  much  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain  by  doing  so.  She, 
therefore,  steadily  refuses  to  give  way  to  the  pressure  of  the 
Colonial  Office,  which  is  credited  with  a  strong  desire  to 
complete  the  scheme  of  making  British  North  America  and 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  equivalent  terms. 

Newfoundlanders  say  that  their  best  interests  are  served 
by  freedom  of  trade.  At  present  they  are  free  to  buy  where 
they  can  do  so  most  advantageously.  When  it  suits  them 
to  buy  from  Canada  they  do  so  on  more  favourable  terms 
than  if  they  were  in  the  Dominion,  whose  home  market, 
they  say,  is  charged  more  for  goods  than  are  outsiders.  For 
example,  they  say  goods  are  laid  down  in  St.  John's,  New- 
foundland, by  Toronto  houses  at  the  same  prices  charged 
to  buyers  in  Toronto.  In  the  case  of  flour,  St.  John's  gets 
it  at  least  forty-nine  cents  a  barrel  cheaper  than  does  Char- 
lottetown,  though  both  consignments  are  sent  by  the  same 
steamer,  and  St.  John's  is  so  much  farther  off.  The  ex- 
planation is  that  Canadian  millers  enjoy  a  duty  of  sixty 
cents  a  barrel,  and  charge  Canadian  consumers  accordingly. 
But  on  shipments  outside  the  Dominion  the  millers  have  to 
sell  at  world-rates. 
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Newfoundlanders  say  that  in  the  fluctuations  of  markets 
they  are  benefited  by  absolute  freedom  to  buy  where  they 
please,  and  in  most  cases  Canada  is  not  their  best  market. 
In  regard  to  sales  Canada  is  rather  a  competitor  than  a  pur- 
chaser; here,  also,  their  advantage  lies  in  autonomy.  These 
considerations  are  so  all-important  that  no  one  in  New- 
foundland favours  confederation,  involving  as  it  does  sub- 
mission to  the  Canadian  tariff  and  excise  duties. 

Although  the  first  meeting  in  relation  to  Confederation 
was  held  in  Charlottetown  in  1864,  and  the  Dominion 
was  founded  in  1867,  yet  Prince  Edward  Island  did  not 
join  until  1873.  The  Colony  was  then  one  hundred 
years  old.  Its  population  had  doubled  in  the  thirty  pre- 
vious years.  Its  revenues  were  doubling  every  twelve 
years.  It  was  building  roads,  bridges,  public  buildings, 
wharves,  light-houses,  buying  lands  from  the  large  pro- 
prietors, and  building  up  manufacturing  industries  of  many 
kinds.  There  was  no  more  enterprising  or  progressive  com- 
munity in  all  British  North  America.  There  was  practically 
no  debt.  All  this  had  been  done  under  a  customs  and  excise 
tax  not  exceeding  $3.10  per  capita.  Public  opinion  was 
generally  opposed  to  Confederation.  It  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  1864  Convention  was  planned  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  a  Maritime  Union  under  one  Government  and 
Legislature ;  but  this  was  frustrated  by  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment soUciting  permission  to  be  present  by  delegation,  and 
thus  the  issue  was  diverted  to  the  Confederation  of  all  British 
North  America.  This  plan  was  not  favoured  by  the  Islanders 
and  the  Convention  moved  on  to  Halifax,  St.  John,  and 
Quebec,  with  results  known  to  all. 

In  1870  Mr.  J.  C.  Pope  agitated  in  favour  of  building  a 
railway  between  Summerside  and  Charlottetown,  but  it  was 
found  impossible  to  obtain  the  support  of  the  country  mem- 
bers unless  the  road  should  run  from  Alberton  to  Georgetown^ 
with  branches  to  Tignish  and  Souris.  A  bill  was  intro- 
duced to  this  effect  and  carried  by  a  bare  majority,  authoriz- 
ing the   Government   to  pay   the   contractors  in  debentures. 
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The  Union  Bank  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  in  whose  stock 
and  management  prominent  poUticians  were  largely  inter- 
ested, advanced  heavily  on  the  security  of  these  debentures, 
so  that  the  Bank's  solvency  depended  upon  their  being 
marketable.  By  December  31st  1872,  the  railway  debt  was 
$1,083,522.26,  and  the  debentures  were  unsaleable.  With 
the  contractors  unable  to  proceed  for  want  of  funds,  the 
Union  Bank's  resources  tied  up,  and  the  Government's 
credit  impaired,  it  looked  as  if  only  Confederation  could  save 
the  bank.  Thus  pubUc  and  private  interests  became  merged, 
and  the  desirabiUty  of  handing  over  the  railway  habiUties 
to  the  Dominion  Government  swallowed  up  all  anti-confeder- 
ation arguments. 

There  was  in  addition  the  promise  of  "  continuous  com- 
munication "  with  the  mainland,  something  quite  beyond 
the  power  of  the  Colonial  Government.  Finally,  the  pres- 
sure of  the  Colonial  Office,  through  the  Governor,  must  not 
be  overlooked.  He  had  instructions  to  exert  all  possible 
pressure  in  favour  of  Confederation. 

Such  were  the  influences  that  united  to  bring  about  a 
measure  that  had  been  so  unpopular.  The  settlement  of 
terms  was  a  difficult  process  but  was  finally  achieved.  The 
Dominion  Government  assumed  the  railway  obligations, 
taking  over  the  road  in  payment  thereof.  The  promise  of 
uninterrupted  communication  with  the  mainland  was  given, 
but  has  never  been  fulfilled.  The  Island  Government  was 
to  receive  an  annual  sum  equal  to  eighty  cents  per  head  of 
the  population,  together  with  a  fixed  allowance  for  the  ex- 
penses of  government.  The  Dominion  Government  also 
agreed  to  perform  certain  services  which  were  then  costing 
the  colony  $143,000  a  year,  the  Dominion  engagements  thus 
totaUing  when  adjusted  $334,052.20.  Per  contra,  the  Dominion 
Government  acquired  the  right  to  levy  customs  and  excise 
duties,  which  at  once  raised  these  taxes  from  $3.10  to  $5.05 
per  capita,  an  increase  of  $1.95  per  head,  yielding  an  in- 
creased revenue  of  $190,000,  sufficient  to  have  enabled  the 
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Colonial  Government  to  finance  the  railway  and  to  carry  on 
the  other  services  without  difficulty. 

But  this  rate  of  taxation  has  since  been  increased  until  last 
year  it  reached  $11.70  per  head,  an  increase  of  $6.65  per  head,  a 
rate  undreamed  of  at  the  time  of  the  union.  Here  plainly 
lies  the  explanation  of  the  injury  worked  by  a  union  effected 
in  haste,  without  safeguards  to  protect  the  Island's  future. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Island  depends  entirely 
on  agriculture  and  fishing,  with  a  little  revenue  from  summer 
visitors.  The  local  industries  that  had  flourished  under 
the  Colonial  tariff,  faded  away  in  competition  with  the  larger 
factories  and  more  powerful  corporations  of  the  mainland, 
after  the  union.  The  Island  has  no  minerals  or  forests,  and 
is,  besides  cut  off  from  the  continent  by  ice  for  months  during 
the  winter-  To  dream  of  its  becoming  a  manufacturing 
centre  is  therefore  out  of  the  question.  Prosperity  for  such 
a  community  must  be  sought  in  freedom  of  exchange,  as 
Newfoundland  knows,  and  if  this  freedom  is  lost  it  is  in- 
structive to  learn  the  extent  of  the  injury. 

Until  1879  Canada  had  a  revenue  tariff  with  incidental 
protection,  but  the  bad  times  following  the  panic  of  1873 
had  produced  much  discontent.  A  Parliamentary  Commis- 
sion was  held  to  enquire  into  the  causes  and  cure  of  tlie  de- 
pression, and  it  reported  that  prosperity  could  not  be  achieved 
by  taxation.  The  manufacturers,  however,  were  so  voluble 
as  to  the  ruin  brought  on  them  by  Canada  being  made  a 
dumping  ground  and  slaughter  market  for  American  goods 
that  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  took  up  the  idea  as  a  good  fight- 
ing issue,  and  the  Conservatives  rode  into  power  in  1878  with 
the  battle-cry  of  ''  A  National  Policy.'*  They  promptly 
raised  the  tariff  and  the  party  maintained  their  position 
until  1896.  The  Liberals  then  came  into  office,  promising 
"  Free  trade  as  it  is  in  England,"  but  the  vested  interests 
created  by  Protection  were  too  powerful  to  be  easily  dis- 
lodged, so  the  pre-election  pledges  were  never  fulfilled,  and 
the  tariff  is  much  the  same  as  in  Conservative  days. 
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It  is  not  proposed  to  argue  here  as  to  the  benefits  that 
other  provinces  may  gain  by  high  duties;  all  that  is  necessary 
here  is  to  prove  that  Prince  Edward  Island  cannot  by  any 
possible  means  fail  to  be  injured  by  them.  Its  road  to  pros- 
perity is  clear  and  simple.  Agriculture  and  fisheries  must 
be  developed  to  the  greatest  possible  extent,  sales  must  be 
made  in  the  best  markets,  purchases  in  the  cheapest.  To 
tlaim  that  Protection  supplies  a  home  market  is  not  con- 
clusive. It  is  true  that  Sydney,  Cape  Breton,  has  grown 
greatly  as  a  customer  since  the  iron  industry  has  been 
subsidized,  but  Sydney's  needs  would  be  the  same  whether 
the  Island  were  in  or  out  of  the  Dominion.  The  Island's 
products  are  not  usually  in  want  of  a  market.  France, 
Germany,  Russia  will  take  all  her  canned  lobsters  at  good 
prices.  Montreal,  New  York  and  Boston  would  take  many 
times  the  quantities  of  oysters  that  the  Island  might  produce 
with  scientific  culture.  Boston's  purchases  of  strawberries 
are  now  considerable,  but  might  be  largely  increased. 

The  question  resolves  itself  to  this,  therefore, — How 
much  does  Prince  Edward  Island  lose  by  the  tariff?  In  the 
first  place  she  has  lost  some  ten  thousand  in  population, 
instead  of  advancing  in  numbers  as  she  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  in  Colonial  days.  The  young  people  go  away 
as  soon  as  they  reach  an  age  to  act  for  themselves.  Those 
that  remain  are  not  usually  the  most  vigorous  and  enter- 
prising. This  drain  is  a  serious  matter  for  a  community  to 
face,  and  the  sadness  produced  by  this  severance  of  home 
ties  cannot  be  Ughtly  regarded.  It  is,  too,  injurious  economic- 
ally for  a  people  to  feel  that  they  are  losing  ground.  It  is  in 
growing  communities  that  vitality  and  activity  are  most  in 
evidence. 

There  are  various  ways  of  estimating  the  money  lost 
annually  to  the  province.  It  may,  for  example,  be  claimed 
that  the  people  consume  annually  at  least  a  hundred  dollars 
worth  of  dutiable  goods  per  head,  on  which  the  average  rate 
of  duty  is  27  per  cent.  Now,  for  100,000  persons  this  makes 
$10,000,000   worth   of   goods,  and   the   27  per  cent,  means 
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$2,700,000  paid  as  taxes  by  the  people,  either  in  the  form 
of  customs  and  excise  duties  levied  by  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment, or  as  profits  exacted  by  the  protected  manufacturers 
through  the  tariff  above  the  prices  in  a  free  market. 

Another  method  suggests  itself.  The  Canadian  Manu- 
facturers testified  before  the  Tariff  Commission  that  their 
raw  material  (i.e.  all  the  elements  that  enter  into  cost  of  pro- 
duction) was  worth  15,  20  or  30  per  cent  more  than  the  finished 
products,  and  hence  arose  the  need  for  protection  against 
foreigners  who  manufacture  at  a  profit  instead  of  a  loss.  It 
is  not  unfair  to  assume  the  loss  at  20  per  cent,  on  the  goods 
manufactured,  since  the  average  duty  of  27  per  cent,  fails 
to  keep  out  large  quantities  of  imports.  Of  course  the  object 
of  the  manufacturers  in  giving  this  evidence  was  not  to  prove 
their  inferiority  to  others,  but  to  emphasize  the  need  of  a 
higher  tariff.  All  the  same,  truth  is  truth,  no  matter  how 
or  why  told.  In  spite  of  their  disabiUties,  the  Canadian 
manufacturers  claim  to  have  had  a  record  year  in  1906, 
turning  out  $718,000,000  worth  of  goods.  Taking  20  per 
cent,  off  this,  or  $143,600  000,  as  the  profits  of  the  manufac- 
turers, we  have  $574,400,000  as  the  value  of  the  raw  material. 
Assuming  only  20  per  cent,  of  this  as  the  loss  involved  in 
manufacturing  in  Canada,  we  find  the  country  is  out  $114,- 
880,000  by  reason  of  the  activity  of  these  subsidised  industries  ; 
and  as  Prince  Edward  Island  has  about  one-sixtieth  of  the 
population,  her  share  of  the  loss  would  be  $1,914,666.  The 
customs  and  excise  collected  in  1906  was  about  $60,000,000, 
of  which  Prince  Edward  Island  may  be  considered  to  have 
paid  $1,000,000,  reckoning  on  the  same  basis  of  population. 

This  method  shows  nearly  $3,000,000  paid  by  the  Island  in 
one  year,  and  what  is  the  benefit  she  gets  for  it?  She  cannot 
point  with  pride  to  any  infant  industries,  or  see  the  smoke 
of  tall  chimneys.  She  has  no  wealthy  tariff  beneficiaries 
living  within  her  borders  to  illustrate  the  blessings  of  protec- 
tion. Her  only  returns  are  a  subsidy  of  $272,181;  services 
which  formerly  cost  her  $143,000,  and  which  should  not  now 
cost  more  than  double,  say  $286,000;  winter  services,  deficit 
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on  the  Railway,  and  new  services,  say  $200,000,  making  a 
total  of  $758,181.  It  would  thus  appear  that  the  Island 
loses  over  $2,000,000  a  year  under  present  conditions,  and 
until  this  is  rectified  Prince  Edward  Island  may  justly  claim 
that  the  terms  of  the  British  North  America  Act  are  absurdly 
unfair  to  her,  and  never  should  have  been  agreed  to  by  her 
representatives.  It  is  another  proof,  if  such  were  needed, 
of  the  lack  of  foresight  and  insight  in  poUtics.  The  Dominion 
Government,  following  the  American  precedent,  was  given 
the  power  to  raise  customs  and  excise  duties  to  any  height; 
yet  some  provinces,  whose  people  may  be  thereby  impover- 
ished, do  not  benefit  by  the  increased  Treasury  receipts,  or 
by  the  local  markets  built  up  at  such  vast  cost.  It  was  not 
foreseen  that  both  parties  would  be  seduced  by  the  Protec- 
tionists. 

The  Australian  Commonwealth  has  not  blundered  into 
this  error,  for  although  Western  Australia  was  reported  as 
*'  unanimously  declaring  that  the  proposed  tariff  will  most 
injuriously  affect  her  primary  industries,  and  will  subject 
the  state  to  a  period  of  depression  fraught  with  the  greatest 
danger  to  her  existence,"  yet  she  has  one  source  of  comfort 
denied  to  Prince  Edward  Island.  The  Commonwealth  must 
for  ten  years  return  to  the  States  at  least  three-fourths  of 
the  net  revenue  from  Customs  and  Excise  duties,  each  state 
continuing  liable  for  debts  incurred  previous  to  Confederation. 
By  this  plan  it  would  seem  that  the  individual  states  get  some 
benefit  from  taxation  more  directly  and  fairly  than  under 
the  American  and  Canadian  system.  If  a  country  can  be 
enriched  by  taxing  itself,  by  all  means  let  it  do  so,  but  where 
a  province  can  prove  that  the  benefits  are  not  for  it,  but  for 
others,  that  her  industries  are  not  fostered  by  protection, 
whilst  the  cost  of  hving  has  nearly  doubled,  then  surely  a 
clear  case  has  been  made  out  for  a  revision  of  the  terms  of 
confederation  on  her  behalf. 

In  addition   to   the  foregoing  claim  for  better  terms, 
there  are  other  matters  that  will  have  to  be  arbitrated  sooner 
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or  later,  if  Lincoln  was  correct  in  his  dictum  that  no  question 
is  settled  till  it  is  settled  right. 

Claim  1. — The  cost  of  the  railway,  amounting  to  $3,144,- 
000,  with  interest  since  1873.  It  was  estimated  at  that  time 
that  the  expenditure  of  Canada  upon  its  pubhc  works  on  the 
mainland  would  amount  to  $79,000,000,  and  compensation 
was  allowed  on  that  basis.  It  was  not  contemplated  that 
the  further  expenditure  on  railways  and  canals  would  amount 
to  hundreds  of  millions  more.  The  system  of  paying  sub- 
sidies to  railway  companies  up  to  $6,400  a  mile  was  still  in 
the  future.  The  complete  change  in  the  railway  policy  of 
Canada  since  1873  justifies  the  claim  to  be  allowed  the  cost 
of  the  railway,  which  was  given  to  Canada  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  the  railway  policy  of  Canada  was  settled.  Since 
that  time  a  railway  has  been  built  by  Canada  in  Cape  Breton 
which  cost  $3,800,000,  costing  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia 
nothing.  Under  the  policy  now  obtaining,  a  private  com- 
pany constructing  such  a  road  would  receive  a  subsidy  from 
Ottawa  of  from  $3,200  to  $6,400  per  mile,  and  would  then  own 
the  road,  whereas  Prince  Edward  Island  got  nothing  and  sur- 
rendered the  road. 

Claim  2. — Damages  for  non-fulfilment  of  the  Terms  of 
Union  respecting  "  continuous  communication."  The  Pro- 
vince sold  out  its  damages  up  to  1901.  Since  then  the 
injurious  effects  have  been  serious,  causing  losses  enormous 
in   the   aggregate. 

Claim  3. — Fair  transportation  rates.  This  question  of 
rates  depends  largely  on  trans-shipment  of  freight  and  would 
disappear  if  a  tunnel  were  built. 

Claim  4. — ^The  Tunnel.  Not  only  is  this  claimed  as 
part  of  the  terms  of  union,  but  as  having  been  fully  paid  for 
by  the  Island  in  excessive  taxation.  It  would  at  once  double 
the  value  of  tlie  land,  increase  the  value  of  the  fislieries,  and 
lead  to  the  establishment  of  many  industries  which  the  present 
isolation  prevents. 

Claim  5. — An  equivalent  for  the  increased  subsidies 
granted  the  larger  Provinces  to  meet  the  increased  cost  of 
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education,  public  works,  etc.  This  Province's  increased  cost 
of  maintenance  of  these  services  since  Confederation  is  $128,- 
000,  and  is  far  below  the  sum  needed  for  their  efficient  per- 
formance.    Yet  it  is  left  to  struggle  on  unaided. 

Claim  6. — Compensation  to  this  Province  in  respect  of 
the  pubUc  lands  of  Canada  which  have  been  transferred  to 
the  larger  Provinces  without  any  consideration  for  the  interest 
of  this  Province  therein;  also  in  respect  of  its  contributions 
to  the  great  pubUc  works  of  Canada  from  which  the  Island 
derives  no  advantage.  Every  Province  had  a  partnership 
share  in  these  lands  and  in  the  debt  incurred  in  their  purchase. 
We  all  helped  to  build  every  mile  of  railway  and  highway  that 
ran  through  them,  and  shared  in  the  cost  to  fit  them  for  settle- 
ment. When  by  these  means  their  value  had  increased 
manifold,  they  were  cut  up  and  given  away  to  the  large  and 
wealthy  provinces.  Until  then  it  was  the  privilege  of  the 
Island  to  help  make  it  valuable. 

Since  Confederation  this  Province  has  contributed  in 
money  and  land  grants  to  railways,  canals,  immigration,  and 
other  services  not  beneficial  to  it  many  millions.  Its  share  of 
the  cost  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  will  probably  be  great, 
but  the  railway  will  not  benefit  it  in  the  least.  Its  right 
to  compensation  on  these  grounds  was  recognized  by  Canada 
twenty  years  ago,  when  it  received  an  increased  subsidy 
of  $20,000  a  year  on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  share  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  other  provinces  in  the  benefits  of  railway 
construction  on  the  mainland. 

Claim  7. — In  the  thirty  years  before  Confederation  its 
population  had  doubled  and  progress  was  general.  Then  it 
handed  its  destinies  over  to  Canada.  Soon  the  march  of  pro- 
gress became  slower,  stopped,  reversed,  and  is  going  yet  back- 
ward. If  its  progress  had  not  been  stayed,  it  would  have 
to-day  at  least  150,000  inhabitants.  It  would  be  entitled  to 
be  paid  its  subsidies  upon  that  basis,  and  it  would  liave  saved 
its  representation.  It  is  unjust  to  penalise  the  Province  for 
the  injury  done  her.  Other  provinces  have  been  treated  on  a 
different  system.     Manitoba  was  paid  on  an  assumed  popula- 
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tion  of  150,000  when  the  actual  population  was  62,260;  and 
again  she  was  paid  on  a  population  of  350,000  when  her  actual 
population  was  255,211.  British  Columbia,  Alberta  and 
Saskatchewan  liave  been  treated  in  like  manner.  Prince 
Edward  Island  claims  the  payment  of  subsidies  upon  an 
assumed  population  of  150,000,  and  the  restoration  of  repre- 
tatives  to  six. 

Claim  8. — Prince  Edward  Island  has  a  claim  in  justice 
and  equity  to  its  proportion  of  $4,500,000  held  by  Canada 
from  the  Fishery  Award  paid  by  the  United  States. 
The  damages  had  arisen  to  it  before  Confederation.  The 
award  was  paid  after  Confederation,  and  thus  the  money 
went  into  Canada's  hands.  They  claim  to  hold  as  trustees 
for  the  Provinces  affected,  and  a  sum  supposed  to  represent 
the  net  interest  is  distributed  in  bounties.  But  the  lion's 
share  is  secured  by  Nova  Scotia.  The  Island's  share  has  long 
been  placed  at  one  million  dollars. 

Whilst  Prince  Edward  Island  is  piling  up  a  debt  year 
by  year,  and  now  reaching  a  million  dollars,  Newfoundland 
has  an  annual  surplus  amounting  to  $125,000  for  1907. 
And  whilst  this  Province  is  steadily  losing  population,  New- 
foundland is  as  steadily  increasing  in  numbers.  There  must 
be  a  cause  for  so  striking  a  difference  in  the  career  of  two 
islands,  one  of  which  threw  in  her  lot  with  the  Dominion, 
whilst  the  other  remained  mistress  of  her  own  destiny.  If 
this  paper  has  not  furnished  the  true  explanation  of  the  decline 
of  Prince  Edward  Island,  let  another  point  out  wherein  lies 
the  fallacy,[and  offer  a  more  reasonable  theory. 

C.  F.  Deacon 


THE  MAN  WHO  FEARED 

The  Man  betrayed  his  City's  trust; 

He  made  her  public  wealth  his  own, 
He  dreamed  that  ease  and  pleasure  must 

Be  his,  were  he  in  safety  flown. 

He  reared  a  house  with  towers  high, 
With  windows  many,  on  a  hill 

That  looks  on  foreign  stream  and  sky. 
Lone  roads,  and  orchards  green  and  still. 

And  when  his  palaced  Hall  was  built 
He  knew  it  for  a  prisoning  room 

To  that  abiding  sense  of  guilt 

Which  Conscience  made  his  daily  doom. 

His  elms  he  lopp't  to  free  his  sight; 

Shrubs  from  his  shore  he  sheared  away 
That  far  his  anxious  glances  might 

Range  road  and  river,  night  and  day. 

The  fear  that  in  his  heart  abode 
Pursued  him,  as  a  blood-red  dream 

The  slaver  on  an  ambushed  road. 
The  pirate  on  an  inland  stream. 

The  Man  who  feared  grew  wan  and  old ; 

Yet  not  the  river  winding  dim, 
And  not  that  road  through  field  and  wold 

Brought  the  dread  messenger  to  him. 

He  heard  no  voice  of  hoarse  command. 
No  footfall  in  the  dreadful  day, 

Bleak  silence  wrapped  his  chosen  land 
When  Silence  in  his  chamber  lay. 
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The  golden-rod  is  sere  and  brown, 
The  shore  with  shrubs  is  high  again, 

Fall's  liazes  hide  the  stranger's  town 
That  gossiped  scornful  of  his  pain. 

The'squirrels  cliatter  quarrelsome, 

They  garner  nuts  as  men  their  sheaves. 

From  school  the  gleeful  children  come 
To  trample  in  the  noisy  leaves. 

High  on  the  hill  that  House  of  Fear 
Moves  as  they  move ;  through  branches  bare 

It  seems  to  haunt  them  far  or  near, 
Changeless  as  pictured  faces  stare. 

They  think  it  watches  as  they  go, 
They  say  its  glassy  windows  gleam 

Morning  and  eve  with  eyes  of  woe 

That  search  the  highway  and  the  stream. 


E.  W.  Welch 


ADDISON  AS  A  LITERARY  CRITIC 

THERE  are  few  to-day,  even  among  lovers  of  good  litera- 
ture, who  follow  Dr.  Johnson's  advice,  to  spend  their 
days  and  nights  in  the  study  of  Addison;  and  these  few 
assiduous  readers  are  concerned  largely  with  the  obvious 
things, — his  exquisitely  rounded  periods,  his  fehcity  of  phrase, 
the  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  papers,  the  Vision  of  Mirza,  the 
Fan  Drill,  the  sympathetic  character-studies,  the  pictures 
of  London  life,  their  geniality  so  deUcately  touched  with 
satire.  But  for  those  who  care  for  the  shifting  currents  of 
opinion  in  the  literature  of  the  past,  the  critical  essays  of 
Addison's  must  also  have  their  abiding  interest;  and  where- 
in that  interest  Ues,  and  in  what  aspects  it  manifests  itself, 
it  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  show. 

Addison's  productive  career  covers  a  period  of  twenty- 
five  years — from  the  composition  of  the  metrical  "  Account 
of  the  Greatest  English  Poets,"  in  1694,  to  the  death  of  the 
author  in  1719.  Between  these  years  the  ''  Tatler,"  the 
"Spectator,"  the  '' Guardian,"  the  ''Lover,"  the  ''Whig- 
Examiner,"  and  the  "  Free-holder "  saw  the  hght.  It  is 
in  the  pages  of  these  periodicals  that  most  of  Addison's 
essays  in  criticism  appeared;  but  the  "  Essay  on  Virgil's  Geor- 
gics,"  the  "  Notes  on  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,"  the  "  Dis- 
course on  Ancient  and  Modern  Learning,"  the  "  Dialogues 
upon  Medals,"  the  "  Remarks  on  Italy,"  and  the  "  Letters  " 
also  furnish  their  quota  of  critical  discussion. 

The  twenty-five  years  covered  by  this  enumeration  lies, 
it  will  be  remembered,  in  the  very  heart  of  that  period  of 
Enghsh  letters  which  the  critics  have  agreed  to  call  the 
Neo-classic;  and  this  is  but  another  way  of  saying  that  the 
principal  sources  of  Addison's  critical  standards  are  Aria- 
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totle,  Horace,  and  Boileau.  For  the  Neo-classicist,  Aris- 
totle and  Horace  were  usually  mediated  through  Boileau's 
"  Art  Poetique,"  Le  Bossu's  "  Traite  du  Poeme  Epique/' 
and  Rapin's  "  Reflexions  sur  la  Poetique."  On  the  other 
side — what,  for  lack  of  a  better  name,  we  shall  call  the  Ro- 
mantic side — of  Addison's  critical  temper,  the  influence 
of  Longinus's  "  Treatise  on  the  Sublime  "  is  very  marked; 
and  for  this  again,  Boileau's  translation  of  Longinus,  and 
"  Critical  Reflections  on  Longinus  "  are  largely  responsible- 
Of  English  authors — though  there  are  traces  of  Sidney,  Ben 
Jonson,  Bacon,  Milton,  Locke,  Temple,  and  Shaftesbury — 
the  great  influence  is  that  of  Dryden.  Literary  Criticism 
was  Dryden  in  1712;  and  Addison  at  his  best  is  often,  mutatis 
mutandis,  Dryden  over  again. 

Of  Addison's  formal  and  extended  studies  in  criticism, 
the  most  significant  are  the  essays  on  ''  Tragedy,  Comedy, 
and  Opera";  on  the  "  Ballads  ";  on  ''  True  and  False  Wit"  ; 
the  elaborate  critiqtie  on  "  Paradise  Lost";  and  the  series  of 
essays  on  the  ''  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination."  In  addition 
to  this,  there  is  a  considerable  body  of  what  we  may  call 
applied  criticism — special  conmient,  sometimes  only  a  phrase 
or  a  paragraph,  sometimes  (as  in  the  remarks  on  Pope)  cover- 
ing one  or  more  papers  of  the  "  Spectator." 

With  Addison's  essays  on  Milton  I  shall  deal  in  more 
detail.  For  the  rest,  suflSce  it  to  say  that  the  essays  on 
Tragedy  largely  reflect  Aristotle's  ''  Poetics,"  the  most  inter- 
esting features  being  a  severe  attack,  in  the  true  Neo-classical 
spirit,  on  Tragi-comedy  as  a  melange  de  genres;  and  a  con- 
demnation of  Poetic  Justice,  which  was  really  a  covert  attack 
on  Dennis — an  attack  which  incited  Dennis  to  the  famous 
retaliatory  onslaught  on  "  Cato,"  recorded  in  the  pages  of 
Dr.  Johnson's  "  Life  of  Addison."  The  criticisms  on  Comedy 
are  mainly  ethical  in  their  intent,  and  are  aimed  chiefly  at 
the  cornipt  imitators  of  Congreve,  Farquhar,  and  Wycherley. 
The  essays  on  tlie  Opera  are  directed  against  the  Italian 
opera  then  in  vogue,  and  satirize  particularly  the  absurd 
travesties  on  reality  demanded  by  the  conventions  of  operatic 
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performance.  In  aU  this,  the  Neo-classical  mood  of  rationali- 
zation and  common-sense — the  mood  of  which  Boileau's 
"  Art  Poetique  "  is  the  classical  example — is  everywhere 
apparent. 

The  essays  on  the  "  BaUads"  suggest  at  once  the  an- 
tinomy which  is  the  most  marked  characteristic  of  Addison's 
temper;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  they  deal  with  "  Chevy  Chase  " 
as  if  it  were  a  formal  epic  produced  by  an  artist  who  had  taken 
the  "  ^neid  "  as  his  model;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the 
genuine  enthusiasm  which  Addison  displays  for  a  piece  of 
folk-poetry;  by  his  beUef  that  all  true  poetry  must  appeal  to 
"  the  rabble  of  a  nation  "  as  well  as  to  the  man  of  the  world, 
and  to  the  cultured  few;  and  by  his  confession  that  after  all 
he  likes  the  ballad  for  itself,  and  has  used  the  authority  of 
Virgil  because,  "  I  feared  my  own  judgement  would  have 
looked  too  singular  on  the  subject,'' — by  these  things,  he  shows 
a  spirit  so  foreign  to  the  Neo-classical  standards,  that  we 
cannot  help  detecting  in  it  a  touch  of  the  same  spirit  that 
animated  Bishop  Percy  and  Gray. 

The  essays  on  "  True  and  False  Wit  "  are  notable  chiefly 
for  their  effort,  more  detailed  than  any  made  in  England 
before,  to  arrive  at  a  philosophical  definition  of  Wit,  and  to 
present  it  in  a  popular  form.  The  suggestion  for  this  defini- 
tion, Addison  derives  from  Locke  and  from  Hobbes.  For 
the  popular  presentation  of  this  definition,  for  its  expansion 
and  illustration,  and  for  many  keen  distinctions  between 
true  wit  and  false,  Addison  must  have  the  credit.  To  Addi- 
son, true  wit  consists  in  the  pointing  out  of  unexpected 
congruities  between  apparently  incongruous  ideas;  and  he 
emphasizes,  in  this  connexion,  the  importance  of  an  essential 
truth  in  the  congruity,  and  the  part  played  by  the  emotions 
of  pleasure  and  surprise  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer.  Such  a 
definition  is  essentially  that  of  HazHtt  and  of  Ijeigh  Hunt, 
as  it  is  also  of  more  modem  critics. 

With  the  essays  on  the  "  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination  "  it 
is  impossible  here  to  deal  in  detail;  but  in  that  they  represent 
Addison's  most  important  excursion  into  the  field  of  philo- 
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sophical  criticism,  they  cannot  be  passed  over  without  at 
least  a  brief  exanaination.  Using  Imagination  and  Fancy- 
synonymously,  and  confining  himself  almost  altogether  to 
the  pleasures  derived  through  the  one  sense  of  sight,  Addison 
divides  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination  into  primary,  that  is 
"  those  pleasures  which  proceed  directly  from  such  objects 
as  are  before  our  eyes";  and  secondary,  that  is,  ''  those  which 
flow  from  the  idea  of  ^dsible  objects,  when  the  objects  are 
not  actually  before  the  eye,  but  are  called  up  in  our  memories, 
or  formed  into  agreeable  visions  of  things  which  are  either 
absent  or  fictitious."  The  stimuh  of  the  pleasures  of  the 
imagination  are  three — greatness,  novelty,  and  beauty.  The 
operation  of  these  stimuli  Addison  illustrates  by  many 
examples,  of  which  the  most  significant  for  our  purpose  are 
the  frequent  references  to  "vast  uncultivated  deserts,"  and 
the  "  rude  magnificence  "  of  mountains  and  other  scenes 
of  natural  grandeur  to  which  the  Neo-classicist  seems  generally 
to  have  been  indifferent.  The  inadequate  psychology  of 
such  a  scheme  of  the  imagination  is  almost  too  obvious  to 
need  pointing  out.  The  operation  of  those  senses  other  than 
the  sense  of  sight  is  practically  ignored;  and  one  has  only  to 
cite  the  case  of  Helen  Keller  to  see  the  futility  of  A-ddison's 
scheme. 

The  secondary  pleasures  are  those  aroused  by  the  ima- 
gination in  enlarging,  compounding,  and  varying  those  im- 
pressions, which,  in  Addison's  phrase,  "once  entered  in  at 
our  eyes."  This  process,  which  is,  of  course,  what  we  know 
to-day  as  the  "  reproductive  imagination,"  is  again  fatally 
limited  by  its  restriction  to  the  sense  of  sight.  Addison 
beUeves,  however,  that  he  has  here  discovered  "sl  new  prin- 
ciple "  to  explain  the  enjoyment  of  poetry — namely,  the 
pleasure  derived  from  "  that  action  of  the  mind  which  com- 
pares the  ideas  which  arise  from  words  with  the  ideas  which 
arise  from  the  objects  themselves."  The  activity  of  the  mind 
is  not,  however,  confined  to  the  reshaping  of  actual  impres- 
sions, Addison  continues.  The  poet  may  also  entertain  hia 
reader's  imagination  with  the  characters  and  actions  of  such 
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persons  as  have,  many  of  them,  no  existence  but  what  he 
bestows  on  them.  But  again,  Addison  cannot  free  himself 
from  the  shackles  of  his  sense-impressions,  for  the  illustra- 
trations  which  he  gives  are  only  those  ''  witches,  fairies, 
demons,  and  departed  spirits,"  which  he  finds  in  Shake- 
speare's plays.  These  are  still  merely  a  part  of  descriptive 
poetry,  and,  be  they  never  so  fantastic,  are  visualized  as 
material  things  through  the  descriptive  power  of  the  poet.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  creative  imagination,  which  compounds 
a  world  of  thought  and  action,  wherein  we  see  ourselves,  and 
something  yet  other  than  ourselves  reflected,  is  apprehended 
very  meagrely  if  at  all  in  Addison's  essays  on  the  "  Pleasures 
of  the  Imagination." 

It  should  be  noted  in  passing  that  most  of  Addison's 
psychology,  and  many  of  his  illustrations,  are  drawn  from 
Locke's  "  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding."  It  may  be 
added  too  that  the  influence  of  Addison's  essays  on  the 
"  Imagination,"  superficial  and  inadequate  as  they  are,  was 
very  marked  in  the  Eighteenth  century,  and  even  in  the 
Nineteenth.  They  bore  fruit  especially  in  Akenside's  "  Plea- 
sures of  the  Imagination,"  which  adopts  Addison's  stimuli, 
and  imitates  several  of  Addison's  descriptive  passages. 
Akenside's  work  in  turn  opened  the  way  for  such  poems  as 
Joseph  Warton's  "  Pleasures  of  Melancholy,"  Campbell's 
"  Pleasures  of  Hope,"  and  Rogers's  "  Pleasures  of  Memory  " — 
and  Uterary  treatment  of  the  pleasures  of  various  emotions 
had  a  distinct  vogue. 

Finally,  this  aspect  of  Addison's  work  should  not  be  laid 
aside,  without  at  least  a  word  concerning  the  theory  which 
Mr.  Basil  Worsfold  exploits  in  his  work  on  the  "  Principles  of 
Criticism."  This  author,  misled  by  Addison's  reference  to 
his  "  new  principle,"  asserts  that  these  essays  of  Addison's 
really  "  introduced  a  new  principle  into  criticism."  This 
new  principle,  Worsfold  finds  in  the  shift  of  emphasis  from 
plot  to  imagination.  "  Aristotle,"  says  he,  "  found  that  the 
plot  was  the  critical  principle  and  soul  of  tragedy;  Addison 
finds  that  the  talent  of  affecting  the  imagination  is  the  very 
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life  and  highest  perfection  of  poetry."  ''  By  the  work  of 
Addison,"  he  concludes,  *'  criticism  was  brought  into  Une 
with  modern  thought;  and  the  critic  was  provided  with  a  test 
which  he  could  apply  with  equal  success  to  every  fresh  form 
which  literature  developed." 

In  crediting  Addison's  work  with  this  epoch-making 
significance,  Mr.  Worsfold  seems  to  forget  the  words  of  Bacon 
in  the  ''  Advancement  of  Learning,"  to  the  effect  that,  '^  poesy 
doth  truly  refer  to  the  imagination,  which,  being  not  tied 
to  the  laws  of  matter,  may  at  pleasure  join  that  which  Nature 
hath  severed,  and  sever  that  which  Nature  hath  joined." 
And  before  Bacon  and  after,  there  were  many  who  antici- 
pated Addison  in  emphasizing  this  ''  new  principle  "  of  poetry. 
As  to  Addison's  shifting  the  emphasis  from  plot  to  imagina- 
tion, it  need  only  be  pointed  out  that  Addison  is  here  dealing 
with  descriptive  poetry — a  species  in  which  the  presence  of 
the  imagination  has  always  been  recognized  as  what  funda- 
mentally distinguishes  it  from  prose,  just  as  the  presence  of 
the  same  quaUty  in  a  painting  is  what  distinguishes  it  from 
a  photograph.  When  Addison  turns,  for  example,  to  epic 
poetry  in  his  study  of  Milton,  there  is  no  effort  to  shift  the 
emphasis  from  plot  to  imagination.  ''  The  Fable,"  says  he, 
"  is  the  first  thing  to  be  considered." 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  critique  on  ''  Paradise  Lost," 
which,  as  the  most  elaborate  and  formal  of  Addison's  studies 
in  literary  criticism,  deserves  a  more  detailed  consideration. 
The  question  of  the  effect  of  these  essays  upon  Milton's  fame 
has  been  much  discussed.  Mr.  Courthope's  statement  in 
his  ''  Life  of  Addison  "  that  they  ''  achieved  the  triumph  of 
making  a  practically  unknown  poem  one  of  the  most  popular 
classics  in  the  language"  is  entirely  misleading.  The  several 
editions  of  ''  Paradise  Lost "  which  preceded  Addison's 
essays;  the  elaborate  critical  apparatus  which  had  already 
grown  up  around  Milton's  poem;  the  fact  that  it  had  already 
been  several  times  translated;  the  fact  that  Dry  den  had 
turned  it  into  an  opera,  ''  The  State  of  Innocence,  or  the  Fall 
of  Man";  the  frequent  imitations  of  it;  and  the  many  familiar 
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references  to  it  and  quotations  from  it  in  such  "  popular  " 
periodicals  as  the  ''  Tatler  "  and  the  "  Spectator,"  all  go  to 
show  that  the  service  of  Addison  to  Milton's  fame  was  more 
contributive  than  fundamental;  and  that  the  fame  of  "  Para- 
dise Lost  "  had  been  thoroughly  established  before  Addison 
wrote  a  line  of  the  critique. 

The  question  of  Addison's  right  to  test  "  Paradise  Lost  " 
by  the  rules  of  Aristotle  has  been  raised  by  Matthew  Arnold. 
But  Milton  himself,  in  his  '^  Tractate  on  Education  "  had 
given  ample  warrant  for  submitting  epic  poetry  to  the  classical 
rules;  and  to  the  fundamental  sanity  of  most  of  the  simple 
suggestions  which  Aristotle  makes  in  his  ''  Poetics,"  no  reason- 
able man  can  be  blind.  The  only  question  is,  whether  Addison, 
with  all  his  paraphernalia  of  rules,  could  apprehend,  not  only 
the  form,  but  also  the  informing  spirit,  of  "  Paradise  Lost;" 
and  this  question  deserves  a  more  detailed  consideration. 

Up  to  the  time  when  the  projected  series  on  "  Paradise 
Lost  "  was  announced,  the  "  Tatler  "  and  the  ''  Spectator  " 
had  dealt  with  Hght  subjects  and  had  dealt  Ughtly  with  them. 
The  most  serious  piece  of  criticism  in  which  Addison  had 
engaged  was  the  four  essays  on  "  Tragedy;"  and  these  were 
rather  discursive  jottings  than  formal  and  orderly  critiques. 
Of  appHed  criticism  there  had  been  much;  but  it  had  always 
taken  the  form  of  a  casual  paragraph  of  comment,  or  at  most 
a  brief  "  paper "  of  criticism  interspersed  with  anecdote. 
Pervading  all  of  it,  there  is  the  feehng  of  a  special  audience 
— the  audience  of  fairly  cultivated  Londoners,  who  Hked  to 
have  their  minds  titilated  with  a  quotation  from  the  classics, 
or  a  half-humorous,  half  deprecating  opinion  on  current 
literature.  Just  this  sort  of  audience  was  it  to  whom  the 
papers  on  "  Paradise  Lost"  must  make  their  appeal.  To  this 
audience  the  critic  must  adapt  his  method  and  his  content. 
It  was  important  that  he  should  point  out  the  beauties  of 
Milton;  but  it  was  even  more  important  that  he  should  be 
read  himself. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  matters  of  literary  judgement, 
Addison  had  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  most  formal  of  formalists. 
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The  names  of  Aristotle,  Scaliger,  and  Le  Bossu  are  constantly 
on  his  hps.  For  his  theories  of  the  epic,  he  had  turned  to 
Le  Bossu,  in  whom  classification  amounted  to  a  monomania. 
And  in  "  Paradise  Lost  "  he  was  attempting  to  criticise  the 
only  formal  epic  in  the  English  language. 

The  result  is  a  curious  combination  of  dry  formahsm 
in  the  manner,  and  light  discursive  comment  in  the  matter, 
of  his  critique.  In  the  last  essay  of  the  series,  he  sums  up 
what  he  has  done — his  "  general  view  under  four  heads," 
his  two  papers  of  "  censures — .  .  .  .under  each  of  these  heads," 
his  twelve  papers  wherein  he  ''  has  endeavoured  to  show  how 
some  passages  are  beautiful  by  being  sublime,  others  by  being 
soft;  others  by  being  natural;  which  of  them  are  recommended 
by  the  passion;  which  by  the  moral;  which  by  the  sentiment 

and  which  by  the  expression ; how  the  genius  of  the 

poet  shines  by  a  happy  invention;  a  distant  allusion;  or  a 
judicious  imitation;"  —  and  so  on.  Within  the  essays, 
further  divisions  are  made.     "  The  Beauties  of  the  fourth 

book   are    considered   under    three    heads pictures    of 

still    life machines the    conduct    of    Adam    and 

Eve."  The  tenth  book  is  considered  ''  under  four  heads, 
in  relation  to  the  celestial,  the  infernal,  the  human,  and  the 
imaginary  persons  who  have  their  respective  parts  allotted 
in  it."  "  If  (he)  were  indeed  to  choose  (his)  readers,  by 
whose    judgement  (he)    would    stand    or    fall,  they    should 

...  .be acquainted with  the  ancient  and  modern 

critics,  who  have  written  in  either  of  the  learned  langLiages. 
Above  all,  (he)  would  have  them  well  versed  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  poets."  This,  Addison  gives  j^ou  to  understand, 
is  the  audience  for  whom  he  would  like  to  write.  But  the 
people  with  whom  he  really  finds  himself  concerned  are  the 
"  ordinary  readers  " — the  phrase  recurs  times  innumerable. 
The  language  of  the  poem  must  be  intelligible  to  "  ordinary 
readers";  the  plot  itself  should  be  ''such  as  an  ordinary- 
reader  may  acquiesce  in,  whatever  natural,  moral,  or 
pohtical  truth  may  be  discerned  in  it  by  men  of  greater 
penetration."     And  thus,  within  the  dull  walls  of  his  Neo- 
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classic  classifications  are  the  warm  lights  and  shadows  of 
the  ever-cheerful  Spectator — who  points  out  with  genuine,  if 
gentle,  appreciation  the  '^  beauties ''  which  the  moderns 
still  find  beautiful;  who  strives  to  suggest  without  appearing 
didactic,  and  to  guide  without  being  pedagogical. 

As  to  his  method,  it  has  already  been  made  sufliciently 
clear  that  his  purpose  is  to  ingratiate  rather  than  to  per- 
suade, to  share  with  his  readers  his  enjoyment  of  "  Paradise 
Lost"  rather  than  to  remind  them  of  its  demerits.  It  is 
with  no  unworthy  motive  that  he  does  no  more  than  ''  just 
hint  a  fault  and  hesitate  dislike/'  He  makes  no  pretence 
of  weighing  the  poem  in  the  balances.  "  I  have  confined 
(my  censures)  to  two  papers,''  he  says,  "  though  I  might 
have  enlarged  the  number,  if  I  had  been  disposed  to  dwell 
upon  so  ungrateful  a  subject."  Instead,  he  points  out  his 
"  Beauties,"  quotes  here  and  paraphrases  there,  cites  parallels 
from  Homer  and  Virgil,  and  the  Bible,  in  some  cases,  and  in 
others  definitely  asserts  imitation  of  these  works  on  Milton's 
part.  Where  the  object  is  not  to  point  out  the  source,  the 
classic  parallel  is  treated  as  a  ''  voucher."  Further  warrant 
is  sought  in  the  authority  of  Aristotle  and  Longinus,  the 
former  generally  in  questions  pertaining  to  the  form,  the 
latter  in  questions  relating  to  the  spirit  of  the  epic.  Boileau 
and  Le  Bossu  are  occasionally  referred  to,  and  Dryden  not 
infrequently.  The  influence  of  Le  Bossu  and  of  Dryden  is 
more  perceptible  than  that  of  Boileau. 

In  spite  of  the  impression  of  scholarship  produced  by 
this  constant  citation  of  authorities;  in  spite,  too,  of  a  certain 
breadth  of  view  which  occasionally  anticipates  the  modern 
historical  method;  and  in  spite,  also,  of  a  certain  sureness 
of  taste  for  the  separate  "  beauties  "  of  the  poem,  one  does 
not  feel  in  closing  the  pages  of  the  Milton  critique  that  one 
has  been  in  the  presence  of  a  great  constructive  critic.  He 
is  wavering  and  uncertain  in  his  discussion  of  the  technical 
problems  of  the  poem;  is  inaccurate  in  his  references  to  the 
classics;  and  shows  incapacity  in  his  incidental  judgements 
of  contemporary  hterature. 
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Moreover,  with  all  his  emphasis  on  plot  or  fable,  Addison 
has  no  real  conception  of  the  marvellous  architectonic  power 
of  '*  Paradise  Lost."  He  is,  it  is  true,  constantly  impressed 
with  the  sublimity  of  the  theme, — "  The  whole  system  of  the 
intellectual  world;  the  chaos  and  the  creation;  Heaven,  Earth 
and  Hell;  enter  into  the  constitution  of  his  poem."  "The 
plan  of  Milton's  poem  is  of  an  infinitely  greater  extent  than 
the  '.^neid.' "  He  speaks  learnedly  of  Milton's  following 
epic  tradition  by  beginning  the  story  in  the  midst  of  things, 
and  then  introducing  the  earlier  events  through  the  colloquies 
of  Adam  and  the  Archangel;  he  perceives  the  technical  de- 
vices by  which  this  has  been  accomplished;  but  he  does  not 
perceive  the  fundamental  unity — the  fundamental,  human 
interest,  which  binds  together  all  these  vast,  inordinate  concepts 
— this  "  Chaos,  Creation,  Heaven,  Earth  and  Hell" — into  one 
colossal  setting  for  two  human  beings — beings  of  idyllic  love, 
who  are  tempted  and  fall ;  and  who,  faUing,  choose  (rather  than 
a  vague,  superhuman  ideality)  the  human  reality  which  leaves 
them — desolate,  it  is  true — but  ever  '^  hand  in  hand." 

But — as  this  is  really  the  heart  of  the  whole  question — 
let  us  examine  this  matter  more  particularly.  What  con- 
siderations or  prejudices  blinded  our  critic  to  the  "  human  " 
unity  of  Paradise  Lost?  It  has  already  been  pointed  out 
that  whatever  spirit  may  have  been  stirring  in  him  in  regard 
to  art  in  general,  Addison's  attitude  toward  a  reUgious  epic 
must  be  fundamentally  and  exclusively  a  moral  one.  "  Para- 
dise Lost  "  is  a  sermon,  in  which  all  the  characters,  human, 
demonic,  and  divine,  are  means  to  the  end  of  teaching  that 
"  obedience  to  the  will  of  God  makes  men  happy  and  that 
disobedience  makes  them  miserable."  As  a  result,  every 
character,  every  episode,  every  speech  is  judged  by  the 
explicitness  with  which  that  character,  episode,  speech 
conveys  a  moral  lesson.  Add  to  this  a  feeUng  that  art  is 
external;  add  a  notion  (always  at  war  with  Addison's  Longin- 
ian  theory  of  inspiration)  that  the  poet  is  a  soulless  mechan- 
ism, putting  on  a  "  beauty  "  here,  introducing  a  "  machine  " 
there, — and  one  gets  the  whole  situation. 
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Why  is  Eden  beautiful?  Addison  answers  that,  "  in 
the  description  of  Paradise,  the  poet  has  observed  Aristotle's 
rule  of  lavishing  all  the  ornaments  of  diction  on  the  weak, 
unactive  parts  of  the  fable,"  and  so  has  made  the  "  expres- 
sions more  florid  and  elaborate  in  these  descriptions  than  in 
most  other  parts  of  the  poem."  The  poet  had  to  be  ''  par- 
ticular in  it,  not  only  as  it  is  the  scene  of  the  principal  action, 
but  as  it  is  requisite  to  give  us  an  idea  of  that  happiness  from 
which  our  first  parents  fell."  "  Milton's  exuberance  of 
imagination  has  poured  forth a  redundancy  of  orna- 
ments on  this  seat  of  happiness  and  innocence."  What  a 
picture !  The  poet,  after  going  to  his  shelves  and  consulting 
the  pages  of  the  Poetics  or  drawing  from  his  memory,  has 
lavished  ornaments  of  diction  on  the  Garden  of  Eden!  When 
Adam  and  Eve  are  introduced  into  this  carefully  adorned 
Paradise — 

"For  contemplation  he  and  valour  formed; 
For  softness  she  and  sweet,  attractive  grace; 
He  for  God  only,  she  for  God  in  him; " 

and  converse  together  while  she — 

"  Half  embracing  leaned 
On  our  first  father;  half  her  swelling  breast 
Naked  met  his  under  the  flowing  gold 
Of  her  loose  tresses  hid," 

Addison  sums  up  their  words  of  love  by  saying :  "In  a 
word,  these  are  the  gallantries  of  Paradise ! "  "  The  speech 
of  Eve  in  particular,"  he  adds,  "  is  dressed  up  in  such  a  soft 
and  natural  turn  of  words  and  sentiments  as  cannot  be  suffi- 
ciently admired." 

When  Adam  relates  to  the  angel  his  first  sight  of  Eve 
after  her  creation,  "  the  approaches  he  makes  to  her,  and 
his  manner  of  courtship,  are  all  laid  together  in  a  most  ex- 
quisite  propriety  of   sentiments." 

The  human  weakness  through  which  the  lovers  fell, 
"  every  man  is  inclined  to  commiserate,  as  it  seems  rather 
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the  frailty  of  human  nature,  than  of  the  person  who  offended. 
Every  one  is  apt  to  excuse  a  fault  which  he  himself  might 
have  fallen  into.  It  was  the  excess  of  love  for  Eve  that  ruined 
Adam  and  his  posterity."  But  even  this,  the  only  confession 
of  strong  human  sympathy  which  Addison  admits  into  his 
discussion  of  the  question,  is  marred  by  the  addition:  ''I  need 
not  add  that  the  author  is  justified  in  this  particular  by  many 
of  the  Fathers  and  the  most  orthodox  writers."  Could  not 
Addison  even  here  base  his  judgement  on  the  ground  of  inner 
artistic  necessity,  rather  than  external  fact  and  formula? 

When  Eve,  in  the  blindness  of  her  despair,  after  she 
realizes  the  punishment  in  store  for  them,  proposes  to  Adam 
either  to  live  childless  or  to  seek  a  violent  death,  it  is  not  the 
effectiveness  with  which  Milton  has  realized  an  intensely 
emotional  scene  which  impresses  our  critic.  Rather,  "  as 
those  sentiments  naturally  engage  the  reader  to  regard  the 
Mother  of  Mankind  with  more  than  ordinary  commiseration, 
they  hkewise  contain  a  very  fine  moral.  The  resolution  of 
dying  to  end  our  miseries  does  not  show  such  a  degree  of 
magnanimity  as  a  resolution  to  bear  them  and  submit  to  the 
dispensations  of  Providence." 

But  most  significant  of  all  is  Addison's  method  of  dealing 
with  the  close  of  the  poem — that  wonderful,  quiet  close  where 
the  two,  loyal  to  each  other,  go  forth  together: 

But  now  lead  on! 
In  me  is  no  delay;  with  thee  to  go 
Is  to  stay  here ;  without  thee  here  to  stay 
Is  to  go  hence  unwilling ;  thou  to  me 

Art  all  things  under  heaven 

Some  natural  tears  they  dropped,  but  wiped  them  soon  ; 
The  world  was  all  before  them  where  to  choose 
Their  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  their  guide. 
They,  hand  in  hand,  with  wandering  steps  and  slow 
Through  Eden  took  their  solitary  way. 

Says  Addison :"  If  I  might  presume  to  offer  at  the  smallest 
alteration  in  this  divine  work,  I  should  think  the  poem  would 
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end  better  with  '  Their  place  of  rest  and  Providence  their 
guide.'  These  last  two  verses  (They  hand  in  hand,  etc.)? 
though  they  have  their  beauty,  fall  very  much  below  the 
foregoing  passage." 

And  this,  in  a  word,  is  the  difficulty  of  Addison's  critique 
to  the  modern  reader.  We  do  not  bear  away  from  these  essays 
any  sense  of  the  underlying  unity  of  Paradise  Lost — the  unity 
of  human  personality.  Addison  had  an  underl5dng  principle, 
it  is  true — the  principle  of  morality  in  art.  But  while  this 
principle  could  be  used  to  elucidate  much  that  is  in  the  poem, 
and  while  this  principle  actually  interprets  Milton's  expressed 
purpose  to  "  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man,"  it  fails  utterly 
when  brought  into  contact  with  the  fact  that  Milton,  the 
Puritan,  became  Milton  the  genius,  and  his  masterpiece  was 
transfigured  from  a  sermon  to  a  work  of  art.  It  is  Addison's 
failure  to  perceive  this  which  prevents  his  critique  from 
being  a  work  of  art ;  which  leaves  it,  in  spite  of  all  its  emphasis 
on  form  and  structure,  a  mass  of  admirable  but  unrelated 
comments. 

In  summing  up  the  work  of  Addison  as  a  critic,  one  must 
recognize  at  the  outset  that  there  are  faults,  inconsistencies 
and  limitations  which  make  it  impossible  to  assign  him  a  very 
high  rank  in  this  species  of  writing.  DeQuincey  has  put  the 
case  for  the  opposition  in  language  which  is  exaggerated  and 
misleading,  but  not  without  a  grain  of  truth.  ''Addison," 
says  he,  "  is  a  careless  and  irreflective  critic.  His  criticisms, 
when  just,  rested  not  upon  principles,  but  upon  mere  fine- 
ness of  tact He  was  an  absolute  ignoramus  as  regarded 

the  literature  of  his  own  country;  and he  was  a  mere 

bigot  as  regarded  the  ancient  literature  of  Pagan  Greece 
and  Rome." 

Now,  if  DeQuincey  had  really  ever  read  Addison's  essays 
in  criticism,  this  sweeping  condemnation  might  be  more 
respectfully  considered;  but  when  we  turn  the  pages  of  De- 
Quincey's  essays,  and  find  the  statement  that,  "  by  express 
examination,  we  ascertained  the  curious  fact  that  Addison 
has  never  in  one  instance  quoted  or  made  any  reference  k) 
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Shakespeare;"  and  then  looking  through  the  pages  of  the 
"  Tatler  "  and  the  "  Spectator,"  we  discover  frequent  quo- 
tations from  Shakespeare,  and  a  considerable  body  of  thought- 
ful and  suggestive  critical  discussion  of  Shakespeare,  we  are 
inclined  to  take  anything  DeQuincey  says  about  Addison 
with  a  grain  of  salt. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  if  Addison  was  not  "  an  absolute 
ignoramus "  about  English  Hterature,  his  knowledge  was 
certainly  not  encyclopaedic.  Of  Elizabethan  and  late 
Elizabethan  hterature,  he  seems  to  have  known  only  the 
most  representative  plays  of  Shakespeare,  the  "  Faerie 
Queene  "  of  Spenser,  and  the  plays  and  poems  of  Ben  Jonson. 
He  knew  Sidney's  "  Defence  of  Poesy,"  Bacon,  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  the  Davenant-Hobbes  Preface  to  "  Gondibert," 
and  Dry  den's  essays — but  very  little  more  of  pre-Eighteenth 
century  prose.  His  range  stands  in  marked  contrast  with 
the  catholicity  of  Dryden's  knowledge  of  the  literature  of 
his  own  country.  Addison's  acquaintance  with  contem- 
poraneous Hterature  was,  as  might  be  expected,  wide,  but 
his  judgements  are  occasionally  tinged  with  party  prejudice 
or  coloured  by  personal  friendship.  He  is  not  infrequently 
inconsistent,  as,  when  in  his  essays  on  "  Paradise  Lost," 
he  seems  in  one  place  to  be  treating  Satan  as  the  hero,  in 
another  expUcitly  denies  that  Satan  is  the  hero,  in  another 
considers  Adam  the  hero,  and  in  another  says  that  if  it  is 
really  necessary  to  find  a  hero  for  this  religious  epic,  the  Divine 
Being  must  be  the  hero;  or  when,  in  his  essay  on  the  imitators 
of  the  Restoration  comedy,  he  criticizes  them  for  the  very  faults 
which  he  had  elsewhere  condoned  in  his  remarks  on  Congreve. 

There  are  touches  here  and  there  of  the  historical  method 
in  his  criticism,  as  when  he  pardons  the  lack  of  deUcacy  in 
Homer's  sentiments,  by  saying  that  it  was  the  fault  of  the 
age  and  not  of  Homer;  but  these  touches  are  almost  too  slight 
to  be  considered,  and  they  are  more  than  offset  by  his  failure 
in  the  critique  on  "  Paradise  Lost  "  to  study  that  poem  in 
relation  to  the  Puritanism  of  its  autlior,  or  in  any  way  to 
relate  it  to  its  historical  environment. 
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Addison's  critical  vocabulary  is  singularly  limited,  con- 
sidering the  reputation  he  has  always  had  for  the  ''inevitable 
word."  A  collation  of  his  critical  vocabulary  as  it  appears 
in  the  "  Paradise  Lost  "  critique  results  in  a  list  not  only 
meagre  but  external,  and  one  which  compares  very  unfavour- 
ably with  the  richness  of  imagery  and  delicacy  of  shading 
of  Dryden's  phrases. 

As  to  Addison's  "  bigotr}^  "  in  relation  to  the  Ancients, 
that  is  only  DeQuincey's  way  of  saying  that  Addison  was  a 
Neo-classicist.  The  matter  of  Addison's  Neo-classicism  is 
really  the  crux  of  the  question,  and  must  be  treated  at  length ; 
but  before  doing  so,  and  now  that  those  faults  of  Addison's 
which  would  militate  against  him,  whatever  his  age  and 
environment,  have  been  noted,  it  will  be  well  to  point  out 
the  most  important  considerations  of  environment  and  cir- 
cumstance which  influenced  the  form  and  substance  of  his 
literary  criticism. 

It  has  already  been  noted  in  the  examination  of  the  essays 
on  Milton  that  even  in  that  most  formal  and  sustained  of  Addi- 
son's studies,  the  realization  that  he  was  writing  to  a  popular 
audience  and  must  adapt  his  thoughts  to  their  comprehension 
was  an  important  factor  in  shaping  the  form  and  spirit  of 
that  critique.  The  same  consideration  applies  to  all  of  Iiis 
critical  writing,  and  must  be  taken  into  account  in  appraising 
the  casual  and  in  man)^  cases  superficial  comments  on  litera- 
ture which  go  to  make  up  the  body  of  his  criticism.  To  this 
consideration  must  be  added  the  fact — which  a  detailed 
examination  of  his  essays  makes  abundantly  clear — that 
the  preacher  was  always  stronger  in  Addison  than  the  critic. 
He  is  never  able  altogether  to  divorce  himself  from  the  role 
of  the  moralist.  Two  brief  quotations  from  the  "  Spectator  " 
will  serve  to  bring  out  these  two  aspects  of  his  critical  temper. 
The  first  is  concerned,  not  primarily  with  literary  criticism, 
but  with  the  purpose  of  the  "  Spectator  "  in  general. 

''  It  is  with  much  satisfaction  that  I  hear  this  great  city 
enquiring  day  by  day  after  these  my  papers,  and  receiving 
my  morning  lectures  with  a  becoming  seriousness  and  atten- 
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tion.  My  publisher  tells  me  that  there  are  already  three 
thousand  of  them  distributed  every  day,  so  that  if  I  allow 
twenty  readers  to  every  paper,  which  I  look  upon  as  a  modest 
computation,  I  may  reckon  about  three  score  thousand  dis- 
ciples in  London  and  Westminster,  who,  I  hope,  will  take 
care  to  distinguish  themselves  from  the  thoughtless  herd 
of  their  ignorant  and  unattentive  brethren.  Since  I  have 
raised  to  myself  so  great  an  audience,  I  shall  spare  no  pains 
to  make  their  instruction  agreeable,  and  their  diversion  useful. 
For  which  reasons  I  shall  endeavour  to  enliven  morality  with 
wit,  and  to  temper  wit  with  moraUty,  that  my  readers  may, 
if  possible,  both  ways  find  their  account  in  the  speculation 
of  the  day.  And  to  the  end  that  their  virtue  and  discretion 
may  not  be  short,  transient,  intermitting  starts  of  thought,  I 
have  resolved  to  refresh  their  memories  from  day  to  day,  till 
I  have  recovered  them  out  of  that  desperate  state  of  vice  and 
folly  into  which  the  age  is  fallen.  The  mind  that  lies  fallow 
but  a  single  day,  sprouts  up  in  follies  that  are  only  to  be  killed 
by  a  constant  and  assiduous  culture.  It  was  said  of  Socrates 
that  he  brought  Philosophy  down  from  heaven,  to  inhabit 
among  men;  and  I  shall  be  ambitious  to  have  it  said  of  me, 
that  I  have  brought  Philosophy  out  of  closets  and  libraries, 
schools  and  colleges,  to  dwell  in  clubs  and  assemblies,  at 
tea-tables  and  in  coffee-houses." 

The  second  illustrates  Addison's  way  of  introducing  a 
series  of  papers  which  were  to  deal  primarily  with  hterature. 
The  passage  occurs  in  the  introductory  paper  of  the  series 
of  essays  on  true  and  false  wit — a  series  devoted  primarily 
to  a  criticism  of  the  "  Courtly  Wits  "  of  the  preceding  century. 

"  I  intend  to  lay  aside  a  whole  week  for  this  undertaking, 
that  the  scheme  of  my  thoughts  may  not  be  broken  and 
interrupted;  and  I  dare  promise  myself,  if  my  readers  will 
give  me  a  week's  attention,  that  this  great  city  will  be  very 
much  changed  for  the  better  by  next  Saturday  night.  I 
shall  endeavour  to  make  what  I  say  intelligible  to  ordinary 
capacities;  but  if  my  readers  meet  with  any  paper  that  in 
some  parts  of  it  may  l^e  a  little  out  of  their  reach,  I  would 
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not  have  them  discouraged,  for  they  may  assure  themselves 
the  next  will  be  much  clearer.  As  the  great  and  only  end 
of  these  speculations  is  to  banish  vice  and  ignorance  out  of 
the  territories  of  Great  Britain,  I  shall  endeavour  as  much 
as  possible  to  establish  among  us  a  taste  of  polite  writing. 
It  is  with  this  view  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  set  my  readers 
right  in  several  points  relating  to  operas  and  tragedies;  and 
shall  from  time  to  time  impart  my  notions  of  comedy,  as  I 
think  they  may  tend  to  its  refinement  and  perfection." 

The  reason  for  this  blending  of  moods  is  not  far  to  seek. 
The  excesses  of  Restoration  comedy,  and  the  war  of  pam- 
phlets which  had  grown  out  of  the  attack  by  Collier  in  the 
*'  Short  View  "  had  focussed  the  attention  of  critic  and  public 
alike  upon  one  aspect  of  literature — the  moral  aspect.  The 
casual  critic  of  the  journal,  and  the  professional  critic  of  the 
pamphlet  (for  example,  the  militant  John  Dennis),  had  alike 
turned  preacher.  With  reform  the  dominant  note  in  the 
court  of  the  good  Queen  Anne,  and  with  the  legislation  of 
the  time  characterized  by  statutes  to  regulate  the  morals  of 
theatres,  reform  was  distinctly  the  thing.  It  took  much 
more  courage  for  Collier  to  write  the  "  Short  View,"  than  it 
did  for  Addison  to  pen  the  "  Spectator  "paper  which  attacked 
the  maladroit  imitators  of  Congreve  and  Wycherley.  The 
former  was  revolutionary;  the  latter  was  fashionable.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  service  of  Addison  and  Steele  in 
purifying  literature  and  morals  has  been  exaggerated  in  the 
histories  of  Eighteenth  century  literature;  but  their  service 
was  a  valuable  one ;  for  their  sound  common  sense  and  excel- 
lent taste  enabled  them  to  give  practical  direction  to  the 
spirit  of  reform,  and  to  point  out,  and  in  a  measure  to  rectify 
many  trivial  faults  of  manners  and  of  literature — all  of  which 
combined  to  make  up  the  sum  total  of  a  valid  and  valuable 
service  to  English  life  and  letters. 

There  are  examples  of  this  moralistic  spirit  (such  as  the 
censure  of  corrupt  plays  already  referred  to)  which  are  thor- 
oughly creditable  to  Addison's  Uterary  judgement  as  well 
as  to  his  moral  sense ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  general 
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this  ethical  attitude  is  a  distinct  obstacle  to  his  success  as  a 
literary  critic.  Examples  are:  the  ranking  of  Sir  Richard 
Blackmore's  "  The  Creation  "  as  *'  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
noble  productions  inourEnghsh  verse,"  because  it  was  ''un- 
dertaken with  so  good  an  intention;"  Addison's  behef  that 
"  Paradise  Lost  "  should  end  with  the  words  "  Providence 
their  guide;"  and  his  singularly  inept  belief  that  the  ballad 
of  "  Chevy  Chase  "  was  written  "  in  order  to  deter  men  from 
unnatural  contentions," — quoting  as  his  reason  the  last  two 
lines  of  the  stall  copy  of  the  ballad : 

''And  grant  henceforth  that  foul  debate 
'Twixt  noblemen  may  cease." 

This  t^endency  on  Addison's  part  to  emphasize  unduly 
the  ethical  aspect  of  Hterature  is  traceable  in  many  instances 
to  the  influence  of  such  critics  as  Le  Bossu,  who  taught  that 
epic  poetry  must  always  have  an  explicit  moral,  and  that 
it  was  far  more  important  for  poetry  of  any  kind  to  instruct 
than  to  please ;  and  this  is  but  one  of  many  respects  in  which 
Addison's  criticism  identifies  itself  with  the  Neo-classical 
school.  Such,  for  example,  are  the  beUef  (in  which  he  echoes 
Boileau)  that  the  poet  is  to  pursue  his  study  of  nature  in 
the  city  and  in  the  court;  his  neglect,  in  the  study  of  Milton, 
of  the  more  romantic  poems  of  the  Horton  period;  his  dislike 
for  the  romantic  Tasso  and  Ariosto;  his  constant  citation 
of  classical  parallels,  in  season  and  out  of  season — even  the 
ballad  of  "Chevy  Chase  "  coming  in  for  its  share;  his  pre- 
ference for  the  French  drama  over  tlie  Enghsh ;  his  mechanical 
conception  of  the  poetic  art  as  a  "laying  on  of  beauties;" 
his  approval  of  such  subjects  for  poetic  treatment  as  would 
seem  to  us  wliolly  unadapted  for  that  purpose — as,  for  ex- 
ample, his  favourable  comment  on  tlie  sixth  book  of  Black- 
more's "  The  Creation,"  "  where,"  says  Addison,  "  tlie  ana- 
tomy of  the  human  body  is  described  with  great  perspicuity 
and  elegance  ";  his  unwiUingness  to  risk  any  judgement  that 
cannot  be  supported  by  the  authorities;  his  constant  concern 
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for  correctness  and  U  mot  propre;  his  insistence  upon  decorum 
as  where  he  condemns  Milton  for  the  phrase : 

''  Awhile  discourse  they  held — 
No  fear  lest  dinner  cool;" 

his  unimaginative  rationalism — as  where  he  considers  the 
description  of  Satan's  mounting  in  the  smoke  that  rises  from 
the  infernal  pit  ''  particulariy  pleasing,"  because  it  ''  has 
a  great  measure  of  probability  " — owing  apparently  to  the 
propulsive  force  of  the  explosion  of  the  combustible  materials 
under  that  fallen  angel;  and  his  dislike  for  Gothic  architec- 
ture, and  use  of  that  word  as  synonymous  with  bad  taste. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  spite  of  the  sweeping  declaration 
of  Mr.  Saintsbury  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  romanticism 
in  Addison,  there  are  unmistakable  evidences  in  his  criti- 
cism of  tastes  and  preferences  so  out  of  accord  with  the  Neo- 
classical mood  that,  for  lack  of  a  better  word,  we  may,  per- 
haps, be  permitted  to  call  them  romantic.  Such  are  his 
frequent  assertions  that  genius  is  above  the  iiiles  and  a  law 
unto  itself;  his  belief  that  "  there  is  something  more  essential 
to  poetry  than  the  rules — something  that  elevates  and  aston- 
ishes the  fancy,  and  gives  a  greatness  of  mind  to  the  reader," 
and  his  wish  that  critics,  instead  of  considering  the  mechanical 
rules,  would  ''  enter  into  the  very  spirit  and  soul  of  good 
writing";  his  condemnation  of  that  cardinal  tenet  of  the  Neo- 
classicist,  the  observance  of  ''poetic  justice"  in  the  drama; 
his  appreciation  of  and  strong  sympathy  with  the  romantic 
elements  in  Shakespeare  and  Spenser;  his  desire  (never,  as  it 
happened,  to  be  carried  out)  to  write  a  poem  in  imitation  of 
Spenser;  and  his  conscious  effort  to  revive  the  allegorical 
form  of  writing,  the  suggestion  for  which  he  admits  getting 
from  Spenser;  his  real  love  of  ballads,  in  spite  of  the  classical 
phraseology  in  which  he  describes  them;  his  occasional  touches 
of  individualism  as  where  he  asks:  ''  Who  would  not  rather 
read  one  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  where  there  is  not  a  single 
rule  of  the  stage  preserved,  than  any  production  of  a  modem 
critic,  where  there  is  not  one  of  them  violated?";  his  belief 
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that  the  genius  of  the  English  people  is  best  adapted  for 
stories  of  mystery  and  horror;  his  constant  war  upon  classical 
and  mythological  allusions  in  English  poetry,  and  liis  ex- 
pUcit  approval  of  the  pastorals  of  Ambrose  Philips,  because 
they  have  local  colour  in  them — English  names  and  English 
habits  and  English  superstitions;  his  frequent  expression 
of  Uking  for  grandeur  and  vastness  in  scenery,  and  his  pre- 
ference for  gardens  in  which  nature  is  allowed  to  follow  her 
own  untrammelled  mood,  rather  than  for  the  formalism 
and  angularity  which  had  characterized  the  English  land- 
scape gardening  of  the  Seventeenth  century;  and  finally  the 
not  infrequent  occurrence  in  his  essays  of  references  to 
episodes  and  situations  which  seem  to  a  modem  to  be  char- 
acteristically romantic.  One  of  these  will  serve  very  well  to 
sum  up  this  phase  of  Addison's  mood : 

"  In  short,"  writes  Addison  in  "  Spectator  "  No.  413, 
"  our  souls  are  at  present  delightfully  lost  and  be^vdldered  in 
a  pleasant  delusion,  and  we  walk  about  like  the  enchanted 
hero  of  a  romance,  who  sees  beautiful  castles,  woods,  and 
meadows;  and  at  the  same  time  hears  the  warbling  of  birds, 
and  the  purling  of  streams;  but  upon  the  finishing  of  some 
secret  spell,  the  fantastic  scene  breaks  up,  and  the  discon- 
solate knight  finds  himself  on  a  barren  heath,  or  in  a  solitary 
desert." 

Such  characteristics  as  these — some  so  purely  Neo- 
classic,  others  so  remote  from  the  Neo-classic  spirit — are 
inconsistent,  and,  one  is  tempted  to  think,  almost  mutually 
incompatible.  But  therein  hes  the  chief  interest,  and  the 
real  justification  of  the  study  of  Addison  as  a  critic.  Taste 
he  had,  and  tolerance,  and  abundant  common-sense;  and 
sometimes  a  measure  of  the  critical  acumen  that  detects, 
and  the  aptness  of  phrase  that  illuminates;  but  his  value  for 
us  to-day  is  chiefly  that  he  was  so  representative ;  that  in  him 
are  reflected  the  varying  impulses  of  an  age  that  had  hardly 
found  itself  before  it  began  to  feel  within  it  tlie  stirrings  of  a 
new  mood. 

Edmund  Kemper  Broadus 


A  NEW  ENGLISH  VERSION  OF  FAUST 

SINCE  the  opening  of  the  present  theatre  season  in  London^ 
Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree  has  been  appearing  at  His  Majesty's 
Theatre  in  a  new  adaptation  of  Goethe's  "  Faust."  The 
text  of  this  play,  to  the  consideration  of  which  the  present 
article  is  devoted,  is  published  by  Macmillan  and  Company, 
Limited,  under  the  title  ''  Faust.  Freely  adapted  from 
Goethe's  dramatic  poem  by  Stephen  Phillips  and  J.  Comyns 
Carr."  The  power  of  Mr.  Phillips  as  a  dramatic  author  and 
his  command  of  blank-verse  are  familiar  through  his  "  Herod  " 
and  his  ''  Nero,"  so  that  the  highest  possible  standard  of 
criticism  has  been  adopted — comparison  with  the  original 
German. 

Anyone  visiting  Germany  for  the  first  time  is  greatly 
astonished  when  he  reads  the  repertoire  of  the  various  opera 
houses  and  nowhere  finds  mention  of  Gounod's  ''  Faust." 
Surely  there  is  sufficient  sterling  worth  and,  above  all,  suffi- 
cient attractiveness  about  this  composition  to  justify  its 
being  included  at  any  rate  among  the  Unterhaltungstucke^ 
those  pieces  to  which  we  Usten  merely  desiring  to  wile  away 
a  couple  of  pleasant  hours.  The  philosophy  of  life  which 
finds  acceptance  wdth  the  majority  of  people  teaches  us  that 
unfortunately,  the  fraction  of  our  existence  which  maybe 
thus  beguiled  is  vanishingly  small,  so  that  we  should  not 
despise  any  occasion  that  may  arise  to  subject  ourselves  to 
the  soothing  influence  of  these  entertaining  compositions. 
They  make  no  exorbitant  demands  on  intelligence;  the  man 
of  ''  average  abihty,"  who  now-a-days  seems  the  person  to 
cater  for,  can  readily  understand  them;  the  senses  are  very 
pleasantly  caressed  by  them ;  they  do  not  embody  some  in- 
exorable moral  law  ever  at  hand  to  pounce  upon  the  wary 
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or  unwary  offender.  Their  very  shortcomings,  judged  by 
the  standards  of  genuine  art,  account  in  many  instances  for 
their  popularity — an  ephemeral  popularity,  it  is  true,  but 
what  is  lost  in  duration  is  gained  in  the  intensity  of  the 
affection  bestowed  upon  them  during  their  brief  existence. 
How  often  we  meet  with  some  production  over  which  the 
countries  East  and  West  of  the  Atlantic  become  quite 
frenzied;  whilst  we  can  with  certainty  predict  that  two  years 
hence  only  good  memories  will  retain  even  a  dim  recollection 
of  it. 

Among  the  better  class  of  these  light  and  entertaining 
compositions  we  may  place  Gounod's  ''  Faust."  It  is, 
therefore,  incredible  that  such  a  work  should  be  entirely  un- 
known in  Germany  where,  although  the  demand  for  good 
music  and  high  thinking  is  greater  than  in  other  countries, 
the  average  bourgeois  craves  just  the  same  satisfaction 
as  liis  compeers  the  world  over.  Of  course  this  piece  exists 
in  Germany ;  it  is  even  quite  a  favourite  there  as  a  Galastiick, 
but  it  has  been  re-named.  It  is  called  not  after  the  hero, 
but  the  heroine — not  Faust  but  Margarethe.  Two  reasons, 
we  may  suppose,  account  for  this  change  of  name.  In  the 
first  place  Margarethe  is  a  more  appropriate  designation  for 
the  particular  episode  selected  by  Gounod;  the  destiny  of 
Faust  is  quite  undetermined  at  the  end  of  the  episode,  what 
will  be  his  next  adventure  none  can  say;  on  the  other  hand 
there  is  a  complete  unity  maintained  in  the  fate  of  Mar- 
garethe. This  in  itself  would  not  have  been  a  sufficient  reason 
for  altering  the  name;  but  we  must  consider,  in  the  second 
place,  the  very  legitimate  objection  of  Germans  to  allow  the 
name  of  the  masterpiece  in  their  literature,  nay,  the  master- 
piece of  all  modem  literature,  to  be  usurped  by  a  third-rate 
production,  the  theme  of  which  is  the  seduction  of  an  ingenu- 
ous girl  by  a  rejuvenated  professor  having  the  powers  of 
hell  at  his  command. 

There  will,  naturally,  be  no  reason  to  represent  in  Grer- 
many  this  new  adaptation  of  Goethe's  "  Faust,"  which  is  now 
being  produced  in  London  at  His  Majesty's  Theatre  by  Mr. 
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Beerbohm  Tree ;  but  if  there  were,  its  name  would  have  a 
precarious  existence,  on  grounds  of  a  nature  similar  to  those 
mentioned  above;  it,  too,  would  soon  be  compelled  to  live 
under  an  alias.  We  fail  to  notice  any  real  grasp  of  the 
essential  meaning  of  Goethe's  work — in  fact,  as  the  sequel 
will  show,  in  one  very  important  respect  the  centre  of  gravity 
has  been  entirely  shifted  in  this  adaptation.  For  a  proper 
understanding  of  this  point  it  will  be  advisable  to  consider 
the  evolution  of  Goethe's  ''  Faust,"  however  brief  this  con- 
sideration will  have  to  be.  In  its  first  form  it  was  written 
probably  in  1773  and  1774,  that  is  when  the  author  was  about 
twenty-four  years  of  age.  This  version,  known  as  the 
Urfaust,  contains  the  opening  monologue  of  Faust  in  his  study; 
the  scene  in  Auerbach's  Cellar ;  and  the  Gretchen  episode, 
in  its  broad  outlines  just  about  the  same  as  it  appears  in  the 
final  version.  In  this  early  composition — which  by  the  way 
has  supplied  nearly  all  the  material  for  Gounod — Faust  is 
conceived  as  a  youthful  professor,  whose  genial  soul  soars 
above  the  monotonous  routine  of  his  profession ;  what  his  fate 
should  be  was  not  clearly  seen  by  Goethe;  probably,  in  some 
form  or  other,  he  was  to  have  embodied  the  tragedy  that  so 
often  attends  on  genius  in  a  common-place  world.  The  piece 
is,  however,  left  unfinished.  It  is  most  likely  that  the  following 
phrase  of  the  Faust  Book  of  1587  largely  determined  the 
hero's  character  at  this  epoch,  "  er  name  an  sick  Adlers 
Fliigel,  wolte  alle  Grund  am  Himmel  und  Erden  er/m'schen" 
— ''  he  took  to  him  eagle's  wings  and  fain  would  fathom  all 
things  in  heaven  and  earth."  This  was  too  much  like  Goethe's 
own  genial  aspirations  to  incline  him  to  condemn  Faust  to 
fall  the  prey  of  Mephistopheles.  Such  an  issue  was,  from 
the  outset,  precluded. 

The  next  version  of  "  Faust  "  appeared  in  1790.  Whilst 
Goethe  endeavoured  to  preserve  uniformity  of  treatment, 
the  clarifjdng  influence  of  his  stay  in  Italy  and  his  study  of 
the  classics  was  bound  to  pierce  through  on  occasion.  This 
is  especially  evident  in  the  ''  Forest  and  Cave  "  scene  which 
now  appears  for  the  first  time.     In  this  version,  too,  Faust 
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appears  as  the  aged  professor;  this  necessitates  the  scene  in 
the  Witches'  Kitchen,  where  the  rejuvenating  draught  is  drunk. 
The  other  addition  is  the  gossip  scene  "  At  the  well" ;  whereas 
the  last  scenes  of  the  Urfaust,  after  the  "  Cathedral  Scene  " 
are  omitted — indicating  Goethe's  uncertainty  as  to  the  ter- 
mination. 

It  is  not  until  the  final  version  of  the  First  Part,  published 
in  1808,  that  this  difficulty  as  to  the  termination  was  solved. 
The  solution  consisted  in  the  recognition  of  the  ethical  and 
educative  value  of  work — of  work  performed  unselfishly  in 
the  service  of  humanity.  The  First  Part  contains  really  an 
exposition  of  the  problem  to  be  solved,  together  with  an  indica- 
tion as  to  the  means  of  solving  it.  The  Second  Part  is  taken 
up  with  the  actual  working  out  of  the  idea.  The  theme  of 
"  Faust  "  in  the  final  form,  stripped  of  aU  its  embelHshments 
may  be  thus  briefly  stated:  A  man,  actuated  by  the  highest 
aspirations,  yields  for  a  time  to  the  impulses  of  his  lower 
nature  and  falls  to  the  deepest  depths  of  sin,  occasioning  the 
shameful  death  of  a  feUow-creature.  This  brings  us  to  the 
end  of  Part  I.  The  sensuality  in  which  he  has  indulged 
has  not  extinguished  the  divine  fire  within  him  and  he  re- 
solves to  expiate  his  former  guilt,  to  drive  out  all  trace  of 
selfishness  from  his  nature,  and  relying  cm  his  own  strength 
alone,  obti^in  his  own  salvation;  this  he  is  enabled  to  do  by 
recognizing  the  sanctity  of  work. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  any  adaptation  of  ''  Faust  " 
which  neglects  the  Second  Part  would  be  more  properly 
designated  a  mutilation  of  "  Faust."  This  fault  was  com- 
mitted by  Gounod  and  it  has  only  partially  been  avoided  by 
Mr.  PhiUips  and  Mr.  Carr.  Their  drama  virtually  ends  with 
the  death  of  Margaret;  what  follows  is  not,  strictly  speaking, 
dramatic  at  all;  it  is  a  most  inadequate  substitute  for  Goethe's 
Second  Part.  Faust  announces  his  good  intentions,  but  he 
is  afforded  no  opportunity  of  carrying  them  out.  Our  aesthe- 
tic consciousness  demands  some  reaction  on  the  part  of 
general  moral  principles,  commensurate  with  the  magnitude 
of  guilt  incurred;  this  harmonizing  is  lacking  in  the  present 
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adaptation,  with  a  consequent  final  impression  of  pain  and 
dissatisfaction. 

We  will  now  consider  in  greater  detail  this  new  English 
adaptation.  Like  the  original,  it  opens  with  a  prologue,  not 
in  Heaven,  however,  but  on  a  Neutral  Mountain  between 
Heaven  and  Earth — a  most  appropriate  opening  for  a  play  of 
this  nature.  The  change  of  locality  of  this  prologue  from 
Heaven  to  the  Neutral  Mountain  is,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  representation,  a  happy  idea ;  one  readily  understands  the 
difficulties  of  putting  on  the  stage  Heaven  and  God.  But 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  idea  it  is  unfortunate;  we  re- 
quire the  principle  of  evil,  Mephistopheles,  to  be  brought 
face  to  face  with  absolute  goodness,  God,  and  this  must  take 
place  in  Heaven.  The  introduction  of  the  Angel  to  mediate 
between  God  and  Mephistopheles  must  weaken  the  effect  of 
the  immediate  dialogue  found  in  Goethe.  The  purpose  of 
the  prologue  is  to  outHne  the  theme  of  the  drama  and,  in  anti- 
cipation, to  indicate  the  conclusion,  to  foretell  the  ulti- 
mate triumph  of  Good  over  Evil.  We  have,  at  the  same  time, 
an  intimation  as  to  the  means  by  which  this  final  triumph  is 
to  be  achieved.  After  Mephistopheles  has  obtained  per- 
mission to  ''  plunge  Faust  so  deep  in  sensuality  "  that  ''  his 
heavy  soul  shall  no  more  upward  strive,"  he  is  informed  by 
Raphael : 

"  And  thou  shalt  batter  thee,  and  all  in  vain, 

Against  an  influence  appearing  slight, 

And  frail  as  the  resistance  of  a  flower; 

And  yet  a  power  thou  canst  not  comprehend. 

He  through  the  woman-soul  at  last  shall  win," 
These  lines  have  nothing  corresponding  to  them  in  the 
original,  and  the  idea  they  contain  is  foreign  to  Goethe's 
Prologue;  the  conception  of  final  victory  attained  through 
the  "  woman-soul "  is  found  quite  at  the  end  of  "  Faust," 
where  the  term  used  is  "  das  Ewig-  Weibliche  "  the  Eternal 
Feminine.  As  we  shall  discover  the  phrase  "  woman-soul  " 
more  than  once,  we  will  just  see  what  it  signifies.  The  woman- 
soul  is  evidently  synonymous  with  love.    To  win  through  the 
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woman-soul  is  to  win  through  the  power  of  love.  But  this 
must  not  be  taken  as  love  of  another  for  us;  it  signifies  rather 
a  state  of  mind  on  our  own  part,  also  the  expression  'Voman- 
soul"  must  not  mislead  us  into  attaching  any  importance  to  the 
element  of  sex.  "  Das  Vollkommene  muss  uns  erst  stimmen 
und  uns  nach  und  nach  zu  sich  hinauf  heben,"  says  Goethe: 
"  The  perfect  must  first  of  all  dispose  us  and  gradually  elevate 
us  to  itself."  We  must  first  have  the  proper  disposition;  we 
must  have  love  in  ourselves;  then  the  perfect  love,  tlie  com- 
plete abnegation  of  selfishness  will  eventually  be  ours. 

The  Prologue  of  the  adaptation  introduces  a  further  idea 
— the  idea  that  dominates  Goethe's  drama,  since  there  Faust 
perfects  himself  by  activity,  to  which  he  is  urged  on  by 
Mephistopheles — in  the  lines: 

''  Man  is  too  prone  to  slumber,  and  he  needs 
As  a  companion  one  who  goads  and  works 
And  who,  being  devil,  must  be  up  and  doing." 

The  difficulty  is  to  see,  in  the  English  version,  what  the 
devil  has  been  goading  him  on  to,  that  could  go  to  his  credit. 
To  show  that  would  require,  as  above  stated,  adequate 
recognition  of  the  Second  Part. 

After  the  prologue  we  are  hurried  through  a  list  of  scenes 
which  are  substantially  an  abbreviated  "  Faust,"  Part  I. — 
the  deepest  incisions  having  been  made  into  the  opening 
monologue  of  Faust  and  the  various  dialogues  between  Faust 
and  Mephistopheles.  We  will,  therefore,  not  make  any  halt, 
in  tliis  description,  in  Faust's  Study,  in  the  Witches'  Kitchen ; 
in  Auerbach's  Cellar;  in  Martha's  and  Margaret's  Gardens;  on 
the  Open  Square  before  the  Cathedral;  on  tlie  Brocken;  in 
Margaret's  Prison;  we  wiU  hasten  on  to  the  end.  We  shall 
indeed  have  to  linger  awhile  in  the  Prison  ere  we  return  to  the 
Neutral  Mountain  whence  we  started,  but  the  scenes  enacted 
there  are  not  by  any  means  prison-like;  so  that  in  including 
the  Prison  in  the  list  just  given,  we  limit  tliat  expression  to 
Margaret's  death-scene. 

The  final  scenes  are  not  at  all  easy  to  understand.  They 
are  the  free  invention  of  Mr.  PhilHps  and  Mr.  Carr;   free,  at 
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any  rate,  to  the  extent  that  nothing  more  than  the  suggestion 
for  their  writing  could  be  obtained  from  the  German.  In  five 
or  six  pages  they  have  to  reproduce  the  ideas  of  the  Second 
Part.  No  wonder  that  the  conception  of  Goethe,  ramifying 
itself  as  it  does  in  the  original  into  the  thousand  manifestations 
of  life  on  earth  should  require  simplification  and  restrictioD 
in  order  to  be  squeezed  into  these  few  pages.  We  have  already 
seen  what  form  that  simplification  takes;  the  sole  idea  to 
be  worked  out  in  the  English  version  is  that  of  the  woman- 
soul;  the  idea  of  self-reliant  and  yet  unselfish  activity  is  only 
aUuded  to.  Immediately  after  Margaret's  death,  still  in  the 
prison  cell,  Mephistopheles  re-assumes  the  garb  he  wore  in  the 
Prologue ;  besides,  he  has  no  longer  *'  the  sneering  smile  and 
jaunty  step,"  but  he  wears  "  Evil's  auguster  immortality." 
He  reminds  Faust  of  the  compact  signed  with  him,  "  that 
Spirit  who  rebelled,  with  whom  a  million  angels  mutinied." 
We  are  astonished  to  hear  Faust  reply,  more  in  the  spirit  of 
the  modern  agnostic  or  sceptic  wishing  to  have  a  thrust  at 
orthodoxy  than  in  the  spirit  of  Goethe's  Faust,  that  he  does 
not  "  believe  the  tale  of  burning  coals  and  everlasting  fire, 
and  aU  the  windy  jargon  of  the  priests."  It  seems,  moreover, 
a  somewhat  infelicitous  invention  on  the  part  of  the  adapter, 
seeing  that  what  Faust  has  already  witnessed  of  the  devil's 
exploits  must  surely  have  occasioned  some  misgivings  on  this 
point.  Yet  the  antagonist  is  versatile,  he  can  readily  adapt 
himself  to  the  changed  circumstances;  although  he  has  once 
already  clearly  intimated  in  Act  I.  that  he  still  retains  the 
element  of  Fire  for  himself;  while  there  is  "  nought  but  birth 
and  fife  from  Water,  Earth  and  Air,  forever  teeming,"  yet 
he  has  ''  That  last  red  rod  in  pickle  down  below."  The  lake 
of  fire  and  brimstone  does  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  our 
enlightened  audiences,  so  another  HeU  is  provided. 

. ..."  On  dreadful  errands  shalt  thou  go, 
On  journeys  fraught  with  mischief  to  the  soul, 
Shalt  be  a  whisperer  in  a  maiden's  ears 
Drawing  her  to  defilement,  shalt  persuade 
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The  desperate  to  self -slaughter 

And  bring  to  the  world's  apple  many  an  Eve. 
This  was  thy  compact,  this  shalt  thou  fulfil." 

This  is,  then,  the  manner  in  which  Mephistopheles  in- 
terprets the  service  he  is  entitled  to  from  his  former  master. 
But  Faust  challenges  the  claim: 

''  Hast  thou  fulfilled  thy  promise,  brought  an  hour — 
A  single  hour — to  which  I  could  cry  "  Stay, 
Thou  art  so  fair  "  ? 

To  this  Mephistopheles  answers  that  that  hour  shall  come : 
"Countless  years  are  left  thee  yet  ere  life's  full  cup  be  drained." 
But  we  know  that  this  hour  can  never  come;  Faust  is  now 
another  man.  Now  he  sees  how  weary  and  stale  was  the  life 
he  had  been  leading;  how  from  pleasure  he  had  been  hurled 
to  pleasure,  and  his  whole  existence  crossed  with  satiety  and 
hate.  These  last  two  states  are  to  yield  to  enthusiasm  and 
love.  How  much  more  convincing  the  termination  would 
have  been,  if  instead  of  fine  phrases — and  the  lines  at  this 
point,  where  no  fetters  are  imposed  by  the  original  German, 
rise  far  above  the  commonplace — ^we  had  witnessed  the  mani- 
festation of  these  qualities  which,  henceforward,  are  un- 
clouded by  passion  and  can  shine  out  in  their  full  beauty. 
The  whole  thing  smacks  too  much  of  a  death  bed  repentance 
to  meet  with  the  approval  of  any  vigorous  mind.  Faust's 
"  newly-winged  spirit  outspeeds  the  flight  of   time," 

*'  That  flower  I  crushed 

And  trod  beneath  my  feet,  see  where  it  springs 
And  blooms  again  in  Heaven's  serener  air. 

The  laggard  years, 

That  chain  me  prisoner  to  this  desert  earth. 
Though  in  their  time  they  should  consume  all  time, 
Were  all  too  short  for  what  is  left  to  do. 
Up  then,  and  on.     I  shall  abide  the  end ; 
Still  I  fight  upward,  battle  to  the  skies. 
And  still  I  soar  for  ever  after  her. 
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I  shall  go  past  thee,  Mephistopheles, 

For  ever  upward  to  the  woman  soul ! 

How  long?    How  long?  " 

These  words  imply  Faust's  determination  to  rid  him- 
self of  evil  influence  in  spite  of  that  influence  itself,  he  is  now 
going  to  attain  perfection  in  the  perfection  of  the  ideal;  thus 
he  will  go  past  Mephistopheles,  for  whom  ideals  do  not  exist. 
What  does  the  "  How  long  ?  "  signify?  Are  we  to  infer  that 
Faust  really  has  some  time  to  spend  on  earth,  and  wonders 
how  long  this  sojourn  will  be  ?  The  whole  passage  seems  to 
indicate  that.  In  this  case  we  must  imagine  him  to  have  been 
engaged  in  carrying  out  his  new-born  intentions  during  the 
period  between  this  "  How  long  ?  "  and  the  final  scene.  This 
is  by  no  means  evident,  however,  and  no  sooner  has  the  last 
word  been  pronounced  than  "  RoUing  clouds  ascend,  obscur- 
ing the  stage,  until  the  First  Scene,  the  Neutral  Mountain  is 

again  discovered Wlien  the  scene  is  fully  revealed, 

Margaret  is  seen  lying  robed  in  white  at  the  feet  of  Raphael, 
the  other  Angels  attending.  Mephistopheles  remains  below." 
In  this  scene  Mephistopheles  claims  the  soul  of  Faust  and 
enumerates  the  things  he  has  accomplished  in  order  to  justify 
this  claim.  He  has  "  drawn  a  high  aspiring  spirit  from  its 
height  "  and  ''  Plunged  it  at  will  in  lust  and  wantonness." 
He  has  made  "  this  famous  Doctor,  proud  philosopher,  seduce 
a  maiden  to  a  grave  of  shame,  to  drug  her  mother  and  to 
drown  her  child,"  and  he  made  him  slay  her  brother  with  his 
own  hand:  "  Have  I  not  now  the  great  world-wager  won?" 
The  answer  to  this  connects  directly  with  the  Prologue,  and 
if  we  do  not  insist  on  the  omissions  already  spoken  of,  it  gives 
the  necessary  rounding-off  to  the  drama.  "  An  Angel  alights 
on  the  topmost  peak  as  in  the  Prologue" — it  is  the  same  Angel 
who  there  announced  the  final  victory  of  that  seeming  slight 
influence,  the  woman-soul: 

The  Angel.  'The  great  world-wager  thou  hast  lost, 

And,  seeking  to  confound,  hast  saved  a  soul. 
When  for  thine  own  ends  thou  didst  fire  his 
heart 
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For  Margaret,  and  inflamed  his  lustful  blood 
So  that  they  sinned  together,  yet  that  sin 
So  wrapped  them  that  a  higher,  holier  love 
Hath  sprung  from  it  ;    where  their  bodies 

burned. 
Their  spirits  glow  together,  what  was  fire 
Is  light,  and  that  which  scorched  doth  kindle 

now. 
Thou,  thou  hast  sped  him  on  a  nobler  flight, 
Thou,  thou  hast  taught  him  to  aspire  anew, 
Thou,  through  the  woman-soul  hast  brought 
him  home." 
Thus  the  drama  ends  with  an  announcement  of  the  final 
triumph  of  unselfishness.     A  drama  has  to  teach  by  actual 
presentation  before  our  eyes  of  events  from  which  we  must 
ourselves  infer  the  moral.    This  is  done  in  Goethe's  master- 
piece; but  in  the  adaptation  the  real  idea  of  the  piece  is  only 
talked  about  whilst  what  is  enacted  is  quite  subsidiary. 

The  metre  adopted  in  the  English  rendering  is  blank 
verse  almost  throughout.  Some  prose  passages  occur  and 
occasional  songs  are  reproduced  in  rhyme  and  varying 
metre.  In  the  original,  blank  verse  is  used  in  the 
"Forest  and  Cave"  scene,  ''Spirit  Sublime!  thou  hast 
given  me  what  I  asked  " ;  this  is  the  only  scene  in  which 
Goethe  gives  expression  to  that  classic  repose  which  character- 
izes his  ''  Tasso,"  and  his  ''  Iphigenia,"  hence  the  more  stately 
verse.  But  in  the  other  scenes  we  have  the  greatest  variety 
of  measures,  each  being  beautifully  adapted  to  the  particular 
mood  of  the  passage.  The  disposition  of  the  rhyme  too,  is 
equally  varied.  If  we  take,  for  instance,  the  opening  mono- 
logue, and  consider  a  few  groups  of  four  lines,  we  observe  there 
the  following  rhymes  a.  b.  a.  b. — a.  a.  b.  b. — a.  b.  b.  a. — 
a.  b.  b.  b. — a.  a.  a.  a.  Much  of  the  sprightliness  of  the 
German  has  disappeared  in  the  adaptation  because  of  this 
very  change.  It  is  a  very  dangerous  thing  to  do  to  reproduce 
in  the  original  metre,  when  this  is  so  manifold;  but  without 
being  so  absolute — which  indeed  would  have  been  impossible 
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here,  since  we  have  not  a  translation,  and  often  one  line  in 
the  English  represents  two  or  three  in  the  German — some 
relief  would  have  been  introduced  by  a  more  frequent  varying 
of  the  metre. 

We  have  already  seen  how  the  general  signification  of 
the  play  has  been  modified  in  this  English  version;  it  is  inter- 
esting to  notice  how  the  essential  meaning  has  been  lost  and 
finer  points  passed  over  in  particular  passages.  As  a  typical 
instance  we  might  take  the  scene  in  Faust  s  study  in  wjiich 
the  Earth-Spirit  appears  to  Faust,  who  in  hopeless  despair 
of  ever  finding  satisfaction  for  his  yearning  after  truth  in  the 
mere  perusal  of  parchment,  turns  to  magic.  "  He  seizes  the 
book  and  pronounces  the  Sign  of  the  Earth- Spirit.  The  Spirit  appears 
in  a  flame. 

Spirit.  Who  calls  me  ? 

Faust.  Terrible  to  look  on  ! 

Spirit  Me 

Hast  thou  with  might  attracted  from  my  sphere. 

Faust.  Woe  !    I  endure  thee  not  ! 

Spirit.  Yet  didst  thou  long 

To  gaze  on  me,  thy  yearning  drew  me  down. 
Wliere  art  thou,   Faust  ?      Whose   strong  voice 

pierced  to  me  ? 
Is't  thou  I  see,  this  terror-stricken  worm  ? 

laust.    I  fear  no  more — I  am  Faust — I  am  thy  peer. 

Spirit.  Thou  art  like  the  spirit  which  thou  comprehendest. 
Not  me  !     {Spirit  disappears). 

In  this  scene,  what  a  wide  gulf  of  thought  separates  tlie 
two  exclamations,  *'  Woe!  I  endure  thee  not!"  and  ''  I  fear 
no  more — I  am  thy  peer  ! "  How  altered  is  the  frame  of 
mind  of  the  speaker  when  he  utters  the  defiant  last  exclama- 
tion from  that  which  prompted  the  first  !  And  what  explains 
such  an  abrupt  change  of  attitude  ?  Certainly  there  is  noti dng 
very  reassuring  in  the  words  of  the  Earth-Spirit.  Moreover, 
the  change  is  almost  the  work  of  an  instant.  At  one  moment 
we  have  the  spectacle  of  a  terror-stricken  worm,  writhing 
under  the  gaze  of  the  Earth-Spirit;  at  the  next  this  worm 
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assumes  the  proportions  of  a  Titan,  defying  what  a  moment 
ago  he  dared  not  look  on.  Such  a  transition  requires  time, 
and  cannot  be  accepted  simply  on  faith,  it  requires  motiva- 
tion too;  whetb.er  explicitly  or  implicity,  the  reason  for  the 
change  must  be  given.  In  the  original  the  two  exclamations 
are  separated  by  a  passage  of  thirteen  lines,  that  is  four  times 
as  long  as  the  passage  in  the  English  version — thus  Faust, 
thunderstruck  at  the  apparition,  has  time  to  collect  himself 
before  he  speaks  again.  Again,  if  we  examine  the  contents 
of  what  the  Erdgeist  of  Goethe  speaks,  we  find  that  he  has 
brought  before  Faust's  mind  all  his  former  Titanic  aspirations, 
taunting  him  with  his  present  cowardice  in  contrast  with  his 
former  boldness,  thus  provoking  the  challenge  of  the  second 
utterance. 

"  Where  is  the  breast,  wliich  in  its  depths  a  world  conceived 
And  bore  and  cherished?    which,  with  ecstasy. 
To  rank  itself  with  us,  the  spirits,  heaved?" 

After  such  sentiments  of  Faust  have  been  revealed  to 
us  by  the  Erdgeist,  we  are  no  longer  surprised  at  the  haughty 
words,  ^'  I  am  thy  peer." 

But  why  this  prompt  repulse?  "  Thou  art  hke  the  Spirit 
which  thou  comprehendest,  not  me  I"  Why  not?  The 
Earth-Spirit  has  not  defined  his  essence;  he  suddenly  appears 
in  a  flame,  taunts  Faust  a  little,  repels  him  and  then  dis- 
appears. We  can  form  no  conjecture  as  to  his  nature;  we 
have  to  content  ourselves  with  the  vague  feeling  that  we  have 
an  embodiment  of  a  supernatural  power  before  us.  To  make 
this  repulse  intelligible,  we  should  require  the  few  lines  in 
which  the  Earth-Spirit  reveals  himself  in  his  true  character, 
we  should  then  understand  how  it  is  that  Faust  feels  the 
resemblance  and  why  he  is  so  sharply  snubbed : 

^'  In  the  currents  of  Ufe,  in  action's  storm, 
I  float  and  I  wave 
With  billowy  motion  1 
Birth  and  the  grave, 
A  limitless  ocean, 
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A  constant  weaving 

With  change  still  rife 

A  restless  heaving, 

A  glowing  life     .     .     . 
Thus  time's  whirring  loom  unceasing  I  ply, 
And  weave  the  life-garment  of  deity." 

This  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  essence  of  the  Erdgeist; 
he  is  the  Spirit  of  creation;  he  presides  over  Genesis  and 
Perishing.  The  ''  life-garment  of  deity"  here  means  the 
whole  of  the  world  of  tl;ings  we  see  around  us,  which  is  taken 
to  reveal  tl:e  deity  as  the  garment  reveals  the  human  being — 
what  is  evident  and  ephemeral  is  revealed  in  both  cases,  the 
real  essence  lies  witl  in.  The  Erdgeist  "weaves  the  life-gar- 
ment of  deity,"  and  is  therefore  the  embodiment  of  activity. 
Is  it  strange  that  the  creative  genius  of  the  artist — and  much  of 
this  element  of  the  young  Goethe  has  been  worked  into  Faust — 
should  feel  some  resemblance  to  such  a  Spirit?  Has  not  the 
Erdgeist  himself  told  us  that  Faust's  breast,  *'  in  its  depths, 
a  world  conceived  and  bore,  and  cherished  "  ?  Is  it  not  this 
special  activity,  this  creation,  that  is  the  distinctive  feature 
of  the  artist?  Nothing  more  natural  than  that  Faust 
should  feel  his  kinship  with  the  Erdgeist. 

But  Faust  is  a  human  being;  he  has  a  soul  within  him; 
whereas  the  Erdgeist  is  an  elemental  spirit,  not  subject  to 
human  feeling;  he  follows  his  relentless  course  at  all  times 
and  in  all  circumstances ;  birth  and  tlie  grave  are  indifferent 
to  him;  no  mortal  can  comprehend  or  resemble  such  a  spirit 
hence  the  sharp  rebuke  administered  to  Faust's  presumption. 

How  much  light  is  thrown  on  the  hero's  character  by 
this  short  scene  in  the  original!  In  the  English  version  it  is 
reduced  to  an  almost  meaningless  piece  of  stage  effect.  A 
craving  for  the  spectacular  is,  in  fact,  far  too  strongly  pro- 
nounced in  this  drama.  This  we  shall  understand  if  we  only 
just  consider  a  few  of  the  stage-directions.  It  would  seem 
that  the  counsel  that  prevailed  in  the  composition  was  that 
given  by  the  Director  to  the  Poet  in  the  humourous  prologue 
preceding  tlie  more  serious  parts  of  Goethe's  work: 
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"  In  chief,  of  incident  enough  prepare ! 
A  show  they  want,  they  come  to  gape  and  stare. 
Spin  for  their  eyes  abundant  occupation, 
So  that  the  multitude  may  wondering  gaze  ". . . 


We  have  seen  that  the  first  journey  Faust  makes  with  his 
companion  is  from  his  study  to  the  Witches'  Kitchen  or 
Cave.  Here  there  is  no  "  exeunt  Faust  and  Mephistopheles  " 
to  reappear  in  the  next  scene.  That  would  be  just  a  piece 
of  commonplace  bungling;  our  travellers  have  other  means 
of  locomotion  at  their  disposal.  Mephisto  casts  a  garment 
about  Faust  and  says, 

"  The  hills  divide 

As  down  the  vacant  highways  of  the  dark 
We  sink  in  sudden  flight.     Above  our  heads 
The  circling  eagle  dwarfed  to  a  dusky  star 
Soars  o'er  the  moonlit  world  " 

Thus  the  trarersee  is  described  by  the  one  personally 
conducting  the  excursion  and  in  the  meantime  what  happens 
on  the  stage  is  as  follows:  "The  scene  fades  and  darkens, 
with  only  a  glint  of  hght  upon  the  Two  Figures  who  stand 
at  the  side  of  the  stage.  At  first  the  change  is  to  a  world 
of  cloud  and  vapour,  the  effect  at  the  back  so  contrived  by 
the  rushing  upward  course  of  the  clouds  as  to  make  it  seem 
as  though  Faust  and  Mephistopheles  were  swiftly  descending. 
When  the  clouds  finally  disappear  and  reveal  the  Witches' 
Cavern  they  are  seen  standing  on  a  ledge  of  rock  slightly 
raised  from  the  stage.  The  scene  should  be  designed  to 
represent  a  hollowed  cavern  at  the  base  of  a  deep  torn  fissure 
in  the  earth.  The  Apish  Forms  are  grouped  round  a  caul- 
dron." 

But  this  is  nothing  as  compared  with  the  scenery  of  the 
Walpurgis  Night — an  episode,  by  the  way,  which  might 
have  been  very  easily  omitted,  but  which  was  too  alluring 
by  reason  of  the  occasion  it  affords  for  a  grand  spectacular 
effect;  and  the  wild  fury  of  what  is  spoken,  the  choice  of 
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language  blend  exceedingly  well  with  the  phantastic  nature 
of  the  whole  situation.  "  The  summit  of  the  Brocken.  The 
scene  represents  the  verge  of  a  great  chasm  with  mountain 
peaks  jutting  up  from  the  depths  below.  Across  the  gulf 
stands  a  high  mountain  with  jagged  sides.  On  the  right  in 
front  is  a  path  descending  to  rocks.  On  the  left,  an  uplifted 
crag  overlooking  the  depths  below.  In  a  hollow  at  the  foot 
of  the  crag  the  Witch  is  seated  by  her  cauldron.  The  scene 
opens  with  thunder  and  hghtning  and  a  raging  wind.  On 
separate  peaks  that  rise  from  the  gulf  Witches  are  posted  as 
sentinels." 

Shortly  we  see  a  flight  of  Witches  across  the  sky.  Later 
the  crags  and  mountain  tops  gradually  fill  with  shadowy 
forms  whose  voices  echo  across  the  gulf.  At  another  point 
during  this  scene "  the  rocks  have  sundered  and  fallen. 
Uprooted  trees  have  crashed  in  the  abyss  and  the  mountain 
across  the  gulf  has  been  so  shattered  as  to  leave  a  vast  cavern 
in  its  side."  Visions  of  Helen  of  Troy,  of  Cleopatra,  preceded 
by  Egyptian  Dancing  girls,  of  Messahna,  are  conjured  up  and 
lastly  appears  a  vision  of  Margaret.  The  scene  closes  with 
"  a  crash  of  thunder;  and  of  a  sudden  the  gulf  swarms  with 
Witches  who  shriek  amidst  the  thunder  as  Faust  and  Me- 
phistopheles  disappear." 

The  character  of  Mephistopheles,  as  will  have  already 
been  noticed,  is  considerably  changed  in  this  adaptation ;  it  is 
no  longer  one  uniform  character,  but  is  a  blending  of  two 
perfectly  distinct  conceptions.  In  the  Prologue  and  Epilogue, 
Mephistopheles  appears  as  the  fallen  angel  of  tradition;  in 
his  deaHngs  on  earth  he  assumes  the  form  of  a  cavalier  trou- 
badour of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  his  speech  is  light,  cynical, 
and  of  the  world.  That  is  to  say,  in  the  Prologue  and  Epi- 
logue we  have  the  Satan  of  I\Iilton;  in  the  other  scenes  he  is  the 
Mepliistopheles  of  Goethe.  This  latter  form  had  become  the 
conventional  way  of  representing  the  devil  in  the  popular 
plays  since  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century;  the 
monkish  cowl  was  abandoned  in  favour  of  the  more  attrac- 
tive attire.     Of  course  there     is  some  justification  for  the 
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change  made  by  Mr.  Phillips  and  Mr.  Carr;  in  one  case  Mephis- 
topheles  is  speaking  with  '*  his  ancient  friends,  his  present 
foes,"  and  disguise  is  useless;  in  the  other  case  he  is  the  se- 
ducer, and  it  would  seem  that  the  accomplished  gentleman 
ready-witted,  caustic  or  suave  as  occasion  may  require,  is 
the  most  useful  appearance  he  could  assume.  Moreover, 
the  change  affords  Mr.  Phillips  and  Mr.  Carr  the  opportunity 
of  inserting  some  passages  of  the  kind  we  were  made  familiar 
with  in  *'  Herod  "  and  in  "  Nero.''  Lines  hke  the  following, 
for  instance,  possess  real  vigour  and  give  expression  to  a 
certain  grandeur  of  conception : 

*'  And  never  will  I  cease  this  war  with  Heaven, 
Till  the  bound  elements  shall  mutiny 
And  the  imprisoned  thunder  shall  be  freed, 
And  old  tremendous  blasts  shall  fly  abroad, 
And  all  his  millions  of  rash  fires  be  quenched; 
And  space  shall  be  again  as  once  it  was 
Ere  He  disturbed  it  with  his  fiery  brain, 
Timeless  and  tideless,  limitless  and  darkl 
Mother !  Still  crouching  on  the  bounds  of  light 
With  face  of  sea  and  hair  of  tempest,  still 
Huddled  in  huge  and  immemorial  hate, 
Behold  thy  son,  and  some  dark  aid  extend  I" 

These  violent  fulminations,  these  glowing  appeals  to 
mother  Night,  this  angry  defiance  of  the  omnipotent  may 
suit  the  transformed  MepListopheles;  making  due  allow- 
ance for  the  difference  between  the  two  poets,  no  one  could  fail 
to  detect  in  passages  like  the  above  the  style  of  language  used 
by  the  fallen  angel  in  ''  Paradise  Lost."  But  this  is  not  the 
tone  of  the  cynic;  there  is  here  no  sneer  at  pathos,  but  a  fine 
illustration  of  pathos  itself.  Such  words  as  these  could  never 
have  been  uttered  by  the  Mepliistopheles  of  Goethe;  he  is 
just  the  same  personage  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  His  essence 
is  cynicism;  we  know  that  the  character  before  us  is  com- 
pelled to  act  as  he  does  act  if  he  is  not  to  beUe  his  real  nature. 
Constant  and  consistent  carping  at  whatever  is  ideal  is  the 
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way  he  proceeds,  and  he  does  so  from  sheer  conviction.  Not 
so  the  devil  of  the  English  version;  throughout  the  Margaret 
drama  v/e  are  conscious  of  his  unreality,  having  seen  him  in 
his  true  colours  in  the  Prologue.  Compare  with  the  above 
passag-e  the  four  lines  which  Mephistopheles  utters  in  the 
original  Prologue;  they  are  all  he  says,  but  how  characteristic! 


(( 


The  Ancient  One  I  sometimes  like  to  see, 
And  not  to  break  with  him  am  always  civil. 
'Tis  courteous  in  so  great  a  lord  as  he 
To  speak  so  kindly  even  to  the  devil." 

The  conclusion  that  must  force  itself  on  everybody  is 
that  the  English  adaptation  of  Faust  has  yet  to  be  made. 
It  would  be  an  interesting  theme  to  investigate  what  would 
have  to  be  inserted;  we  would  certainly  not  omit  all  notice 
of  the  Helena  scenes  in  which  is  symboUzed  one  of  Goethe's 
most  cherished  conceptions,  that  human  perfection  cannot  be 
attained  without  a  blending  of  the  ideal  of  beauty,  Helena, 
with  the  highest  intellect  and  finest  moral  consciousness. 
We  must  also  put  into  dramatic  action  what  this  version 
leaves  as  mere  intentions.  Whether  an  honest  adaptation  of 
Goethe's  Faust  would  be  a  paying  concern  to  run  for  a  whole 
season  at  a  London  theatre  is  another  matter;  and  it  must 
not  be  forgotten,  when  judging  an  acting  version,  that  the 
requirements  of  the  populace  have  to  be  seriously  considered 
Nevertheless  no  one  should  lightly  tamper  with  a  master- 
piece of  literature  so  as  to  reduce  it  to  such  a  level,  that  it 
can  afford  a  pleasant  evening's  entertainment  to  an  average 
theatre  audience. 

E.  W.  Patchett 


THE  FIELDS  OF  CANADA 

"  Long  a  node,  carent  quia  tate  sacro" 

Farther  than  eye  can  see,  far  North,  far  West, 
Stretches  the  prairie  land,  whose  travail  yields 
Such  precious  harvesting.     The  grain's  ripe  crest 
Crowns  with  bright  gold  the  vast  Canadian  fields. 
Yet  they  had  lain  for  ages  long  asleep. 
Storing  in  silence  their  reserves  of  life. 
Till  man's  rude  plough  broke  up  the  wondrous  deep, 
And  drew  forth  strength  to  serve  his  daily  strife. 

But  Canada  has  fairer  fields  untilled, 

Where  embryo  thoughts  and  words  of  fire  lie  dumb, 

Resting  until  the  master  poet,  skilled 

To  feed  the  hungry  human  heart,  shall  come. 

God !  for  a  ploughman,  hke  the  Scot  of  old, 

To  draw  a  furrow  through  the  teeming  mould. 

E.  B.  Greenshields 


THE  READING  OF  CANADIAN  STUDENTS 

A  FEW  years  ago  a  professor  of  English  in  a  Nova  Scotia 
college  began  to  submit  to  his  students  in  the  first  year 
an  enquiry  upon  their  previous  reading.  His  aim  at  the  time 
was  merely  to  obtain  information  that  would  assist  him  in 
shaping  his  lectures.  Lately,  however,  the  idea  suggested 
itself  that  from  the  accumulated  answers  of  three  successive 
classes  to  the  question,  "  What  books  and  authors  have  you 
read  at  home  ?  "  material  for  an  instructive  article  might  be 
gleaned.  He,  accordingly,  kindly  placed  them  in  my  hands 
for  analysis  and  conoment. 

The  summary  of  the  results  set  forth  in  these  pages  will, 
I  trust,  be  not  only  of  interest  to  the  bookman  who  always 
dehghts  to  enquire  what  other  people  read,  but  also  of  some 
permanent  value  as  indicating  with  more  or  less  certainty  to 
what  books  the  students  who  are  entering  our  colleges  turn 
with  the  greatest  zest,  what  are  their  favourite  authors,  and 
what  hold  the  standard  EngUsh  writers  have  upon  them. 
The  reader  will,  of  course,  bear  in  mind  that  the  answers  were 
not  obtained  in  as  definite  a  form  as  they  would  have  been 
had  an  article  of  this  kind  been  contemplated.  Many  students, 
for  instance,  mentioned  Scott  without  stating  whether  it  was 
Sir  Walter's  prose  or  poetry  that  they  had  read.  There  is 
the  same  indefiniteness  in  mentioning  Macaulay  and  Kipling. 
The  plan  adopted  has  been  to  credit  the  prose  of  Scott  and 
Macaulay  with  a  reader  except  where  their  poetical  works 
have  been  indicated,  but  the  nature  of  the  answers  has, 
unfortunately,  not  permitted  of  any  division  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Kipling. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  answers  were 
written  out  hurriedly  at  the  end  of  an  hour's  lecture  and  can- 
not be  considered  exhaustive.  I  think,  however,  that  the 
result  of  these  conditions  was  to  bring  to  the  front  the  books 
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and  writers  which  had  made  the  most  striking  impression  on 
the  minds  of  the  students.  It  may  be  true  in  some  measure 
that,  from  a  desire  to  make  a  favourable  impression,  some 
students  mentioned  at  first  only  the  best  books  of  their  ac- 
quaintance and  found  the  time  too  Umited  to  detail  those  of 
lesser  note.  I  believe,  however,  that  on  the  whole  the  answers 
were  written  out  in  good  faith  and  that  the  result  is  a  fairly 
accurate  representation  of  the  facts.  If  the  statements  given 
hereafter  are  in  particular  points  somewhat  tentative  their 
outstanding  features  are  sufficiently  definite  to  be  most 
interesting  and  instructive. 

Two  hundred  and  sixty  papers,  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  of  which  were  from  boys  and  eighty-eight  from  girls,  were 
examined.     The  students,  with  the  exception  of  one  from 
England,  another  from   the  state  of   New  York,  and  a  third 
from  Trinidad,  nearly  all    received  their  early  education   in 
the  public  and  private  schools  of  the  Maritime   Provinces. 
The  answers  vary  greatly  in  the  amount  of  information  given. 
Some  name  only  one  writer;  others  a  number  of  authors,  but 
no  titles ;  others  give  the  titles  only ;  and  the  most  numerous 
class  name  several  authors  and  also  give  the  titles  of  books 
without  mentioning  their  writers.      In  a  small   number  of 
the  papers  the  titles  of  the  books  and  the  names  of  their  re- 
spective authors  are  given.     The  answers  on  the  whole  are 
marked  by  accuracy  and  correct  spelHng.     There  are  very  few 
instances  in  which  a  book  is  attributed  to  the  wrong  author. 
Misspelt  names  and  titles  are  more  frequent.      Some  of  the 
sins  against  orthography  are: — ''Mac  Auley;"  '' Tenneson  " 
and  ''Tenneyson;"   "  ElUott "  and   '' Eliott;"   "  Corrilae;" 
"Thackery;"  ''Blackmoore;"  "Stephenson;"  ''Kennilworth;" 
"  Mac  Beth." 

The  amount  of  reading  other  than  novels  or  poetry  is 
scarcely  sufficient  to  require  comment.  Darwin's  '*  Descent 
of  Man,"  it  is  true,  found  two  readers,  Drummond's  "  Natural 
Law  in  the  Spiritual  World  "  one,  while  one  lad  sui  generis 
gave  H.  G.  Wells  as  his  favourite  author,  and  said,  "am  read- 
ing works  of  Darwin,  Huxley,  and    Haeckel."     Very  little 
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history  was  read.  Green  and  Prescott  have  two  readers 
each,  and  Macaulay's  prose  which  is,  of  course,  largely  his- 
torical, eighteen.  Of  biography  there  is  no  mention.  Ruskin 
has  five  readers,  four  girls  and  one  boy.  Three  boys  read 
Addison,  and  one  boy  and  two  girls  read  Carlyle.  Another 
boy  said :  "  began  Carlyle's  '  French  Revolution,'  but  could 
not  finish  it.*'  In  the  fields  of  fiction  and  poetry  the  range 
is  very  wide  and  the  standard  high.  In  the  list  of  authors 
are  most  of  the  great  names  from  Chaucer  to  Kiphng,  and  the 
character  of  the  verse  read  varies  from  the  heroic  measure  of 
Milton  to  the  modem  humour  and  pathos  of  James  Whitcomb 
Riley.  The  novelists  are  as  early  as  Fielding  and  as  modern 
as  Conan  Doyle,  as  contrasted  in  style  and  subject  matter 
as  Scott  and  Jane  Austen,  or  Dickens  and  George  Eliot,  as 
genuine  as  Owen  Wister  and  as  superficial  as  McCutcheon. 
In  all  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  poets  and  novelists  are 
named,  and  the  average  number  of  names  to  each  paper  is 
four  and  a  fraction.  It  is  evident,  moreover,  from  the  wording 
of  their  answers  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  students  had 
not  the  time,  or  did  not  think  it  worth  while,  to  specify  aU 
the  modern  authors  they  had  read.  Fifty-six  per  cent,  of 
the  boys  and  sixty-nine  per  cent,  of  the  girls  read  one  or  more 
of  the  great  EngHsh  poets.  The  minor  writers  of  verse  are 
scarcely  known  at  aU,  a  fact  which  shows  that  the  poetry 
that  is  read  is  usually  good.  In  many  papers,  indeed,  the 
only  standard  writer  named  is  a  poet. 

The  highly  gratifying  result  of  the  analysis  as  a  whole 
is  the  outstanding  popularity  of  the  great  English  classics. 
Eighty-one  and  a  half  per  cent,  read  at  least  one  of  the  standard 
authors,  and  of  the  twenty  most  popular  names  there  is  not 
one  which  can  be  called  trashy,and  only  two  which  are  decided- 
ly inferior.  The  boys  who  attended  private  schools  did  not 
keep  up  the  general  average,  only  sixty-six  per  cent  of  them 
having  read  standard  writers.  The  following  table  of  the  most 
widely  read  authors  arranged  in  order  of  popularity  affords 
a  basis  for  study  and  comment.     It  is  reassuring  indeed  to 
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see  good  old  Sir  Walter  and  the  big-hearted  Dickens  so  well  in 
front. 


Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Per  cent 

Total  No. 

172 

88 

260 

100 

Scott  (prose) 

79 

38 

117 

45 

Dickens 

69 

48 

117 

45 

Shakespeare 

61 

24 

85 

31 

Tennyson 

47 

35 

82 

31 

Longfellow 

45 

28 

73 

28 

Ralph  Connor 

35 

20 

55 

21 

Henty 

31 

5 

36 

14 

Milton 

23 

9 

32 

13 

Conan  Doyle 

25 

6 

31 

12 

Burns 

18 

6 

24 

9 

Charles  Kingsley 

15 

9 

24 

9 

Scott  (verse) 

19 

3 

22 

8 

Kipling 

14 

4 

18 

7 

Defoe 

14 

4 

18 

7 

Macaulay  (prose) 

13 

5 

18 

7 

Thackeray 

6 

11 

17 

6 

Goldsmith 

13 

2 

15 

5 

Byron  . 

9 

3 

12 

4 

Ballantyne 

8 

3 

11 

4 

Bulwer-Lytton 

7 

4 

11 

4 

George  Eliot 

2 

9 

11 

4 

Gilbert  Parker 

6 

4 

10 

3 

Cooper 

8 

0 

8 

3 

Macaulay  (verse) 

5 

3 

8 

3 

Browning 

3 

4 

7 

3 

CoreUi 

5 

2 

7 

3 

Wordsworth 

4 

3 

7 

3 

Irving 

5 

2 

7 

3 

Winston  Churchill 

6 

1 

7 

3 

Stewart  White 

5 

1 

6 

2 

Dumas 

6 

0 

6 

2 

Roberts 

1 

5 

6 

2 

Ruskin 

1 

4 

5 

1.9 
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Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Per  cent 

Owen  Wister 

3 

2 

5 

1.9 

Charlotte  Bronte 

1 

4 

5 

1.9 

Thomas  Hood 

2 

3 

5 

1.9 

Jane  Austin 

0 

5 

5 

1.9 

L.  T.  Meade 

0 

5 

5 

1.9 

One  of  the  most  curious  results  of  the  tabulation  is  the 
position  of  Ralph  Connor,  who  proves  to  be  far  and  away  the 
most  popular  modern  author.  Besides  the  mere  fact  that  he 
is  named  so  often,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  answers  frequently 
contain  such  statements  as  "  read  all  Ralph  Connor's  books," 
"  Ralph  Connor,  (five  books) ;  "  or  the  titles  of  a  number  of  his 
books  are  written  out.  It  is,  however,  not  surprising  after  all 
that  a  Canadian  who  is  also  a  clergyman,  and  who  conceals 
his  homilies  under  stirring  accounts  of  robust,  out-door 
Canadian  life,  should  appeal  strongly  to  young  readers,  mainly 
of  Scotch  descent,  in  whom  the  artistic  and  literary  side  has 
been  but  little  developed.  The  much  better,  and  one  would 
think  more  interesting,  work  of  that  sterling  writer  of  boys 
tales,  J.  Fenimore  Cooper,  found  but  eight  readers;  and  the 
nationality  of  Gilbert  Parker  and  Roberts  did  not  gain  them 
more  than  ten  and  six  respectively.  Robert  Barr  has  only 
one  reader,  and  the  name  of  that  very  bright  Canadian  novel- 
ist, Sara  Jeannette  Duncan,  does  not  appear  at  all.  Henty's 
distinctly  juvenile  appeal,  of  course,  accounts  for  his  position, 
and  the  supposed  semi-religious  nature  of  Milton's  poetry, 
no  doubt,  explains  his  popularity  among  young  people  of 
Puritan  training.  In  confirmation  of  the  oft-repeated  asser- 
tion that  girls  arrive  earlier  at  an  appreciation  of  literary 
style  than  boys  is  the  comparative  popularity  with  them  of 
Thackeray,  George  Eliot,  Charlotte  Bronte,  and  Jane  Austen. 

The  American  classics,  if  such  a  term  may  be  used,  evi- 
dently appeal  but  Uttle  to  the  young  Canadian.  Longfellow's 
is  the  only  American  name  among  the  first  twenty ;  Cooper 
found  eight  readers,  Irving  seven,  Hawthorne  and  Mark 
Twain  four  each,  Whittier  three,  and  Lowell  two. 
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The  table  already  given  gains  in  interest  when  supple- 
mented by  a  knowledge  of  the  other  end  of  the  scale.  That 
the  young  do  not  take  kindly  to  character  analysis  and  elabora- 
tion of  style  is  shown  by  the  omission  of  the  names  of  Meredith, 
Hardy,  Henry  James,  and  Hewlett ;  and  none  were  precocious 
or  sophisticated  enough  to  attempt  Tolstoi,  Ibsen,  or  Bernard 
Shaw.  Nor  do  they  appear  to  have  heard  of  Conrad  or  Clarke 
Russell,  and  probably  it  is  too  early  to  expect  that  De  Morgan's 
name  should  be  on  the  list,  or  that  the  revival  of  TroUope 
should  have  reached  them.  The  genial,  clear-eyed  Autocrat 
has  no  readers,  neither  has  the  solitary  and  solemn  Thorean. 
Francis  Parkman's  is  another  name  missing  and  his 
heroic  labours  certainly  deserved  better  of  the  young  Canadian. 
Among  the  poets  omitted  are  Spenser,  Dryden,  Herrick,  Camp- 
bell, Matthew  Arnold,  Walt  Whitman,  and  the  whole  host 
of  minor  writers  of  verse,  including  the  Canadians,  Lampman, 
Campbell,  Carman,  and  Stringer.  Omar,  whom  I  thought 
every  one  knew  by  heart  now-a-days,  is,  strange  to  say, 
named  only  once,  and  among  the  forty-eight  other  writerg 
who  found  but  one  reader  are  Smollett,  Fielding,  Lever, 
Collins,  Weyman,  BuUen,  Hichens,  Mrs.  H.  Ward,  and  Cole- 
ridge, Poe,  Swinburne,  and  J.  W.  Riley.  The  author  of 
Tom  Brown's  School  Days,  Barrie,  Norman  Duncan,  Lowell, 
Keats,  and  Shelley  are  among  the  seventeen  names  mentioned 
only  twice.  Among  the  thirty-three  who  had  three  readers 
are  the  names  of  Addison,  Chaucer,  Pope,  Cowper,  Charles 
Reade,  Haggard,  Blackmore,  Marryat,  Lew  Wallace,  Whittier, 
and  Mrs.  Browning.  Bunyan,  Swift,  Chas.  Lamb,  Hawthorne, 
Verne,  Mark  Twain,  and  Mrs.  Stowe  are  among  the  eleven 
who  found  four  readers  each. 

It  will,  no  doubt,  have  been  noticed  with  some  pleasure 
that  the  writers  of  modern  "  best  sellers  "  do  not  take  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  list.  If  it  is  because  in  many  of  the  answers 
it  was  not  thought  worth  while  to  name  them,  that  fact  at 
least  shows  that  the  students  knew  enough  of  literary  values 
not  to  place,  as  some  supposedly  learned  people  sometimes 
do,  the  names  of  Marie  Corelli,  McCutcheon  and  others  of 
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their  class  among  the  immortals.  Hall  Caine  is  not  mentioned 
at  all,  Marie  Corelli  was  named  seven  times,  McCutcheon, 
Tracy,  and  Jack  London  four,  R.  W.  Chambers,  McGrath, 
and  Marchmont  three.  The  name  of  Edna  Lyall,  whom  an 
investigator  writing  a  few  years  ago  for  the  *'  Nineteenth 
Century  and  After  "ascertained  to  be  the  most  popular  author 
among  both  British  and  Colonial  girls,  appears  only  once. 

One  of  the  papers  handed  in  was  from  a  young  woman 
who  has  lately  pubMshed  some  very  creditable  verse.  She 
reported  reading:  **  Tennyson,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Brown- 
ing, Coleridge,  Swinburne,  Carlyle,  Macaulay,  Scott,  Dickens, 
Kipling,  Stevenson,  and  a  good  many  of  the  popular  books 
of  the  last  two  years."  In  contrast  to  this  showing  is  the 
report  of  a  young  man  whose  frank  answer  to  the  question — 
"  What  books  and  authors  have  you  read  at  home  ?  "  was 
"  none."  Another  replied  "  no  particular  author,"  and 
another,  ''  Uke  any  style  of  literature."  The  list  of  a  city 
boy  of  a  comparatively  wealthy  family  was  "  The  Virginian," 
''  The  Right  of  Way,"  "  The  Blazed  Trail,"  "  The  Silent 
Places,"  ''  The  Prospector,"  ''  God's  Good  Man,"  ''  The  Little 
Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come,"  "  Black  Rock,"  "  The  Man 
from  Glengarry,"  "  Glengarry  School  Days,"  ''  The  Man  on  the 
Box,"  "  The  Wings  of  the  Morning,"  ''  OUver  Twist,"  "  Castle 
Cranycrow,  ''  The  Pillar  of  Light,"  "  The  Shadow  of  a  Crime." 
One  youth  who  must  have  had  access  to  an  old-fashioned 
library  said  he  read,  "  Byron,  SmoUet,  Fielding,  Swift,  and 
Dickens,"  another  read  *'  30  works  of  Chas.  Dickens,  5  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott's,  2  of  Thackeray's." 

The  answers  in  which  the  titles  of  the  books  were  given 
afford  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  rough  idea,  if  not  of  the 
most  popular  works,  at  least  of  those  which  left  the  most  last- 
ing impression  on  the  minds  of  their  readers.  "  Ivanhoe," 
which  is  mentioned  eighteen  times,  is  at  the  head  of  the  hst. 
The  others  follow  thus:  ''Paradise  Lost,"  13,  ''Robinson 
Crusoe  "  and  "  David  Copperfield  "  11,  "  Hamlet,"  "  Evan- 
geline," "  OUver  Twist,"  "  The  Sky  Pilot,"  and  "  The  Man 
from  Glengarry,"  10,  "The  Lady  of  the  Lake"  and  "Glen- 
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garry  School  Days,"  9,  "  Julius  Caesar,"  "  The  Talisman," 
"  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,"  ''The  Princess,"  and  ''The  Pros- 
pector," 8,  "  Kenilworth,"  and  "  A  Tale  of  Two  aties," 
7,  Dickens'  "  Christmas  Carol,"  6,  "  Macbeth,"  "  Merchant 
of  Venice,"  "  Marmion,"  "  In  Memoriam,"  "  Westward  Ho," 
and  "  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop,"  5. 

The  most  popular  authors  are  thus  shown  to  be  those  of 
the  greatest  strength,  breadth,  and  richness  of  genius,  Shake- 
speare, Scott,  Dickens,  and  Tennyson,  and  in  lesser  degree 
Burns  and  Macaulay.  Writers  whose  work  is  less  romantic 
or  of  a  more  strictly  intellectual  appeal,  Thackeray,  Jane 
Austen,  George  Eliot,  Wordsworth,  and  Browning  are  very 
much  lower  in  the  list,  and  the  foremost  names  in  the  modem 
introspective  school  are,  as  has  been  already  observed,  not 
to  be  found  at  all.  An  economic  explanation  must  not  be 
overlooked.  Money,'  or  rather  the  lack  of  it,  unfortunately, 
retards  the  gaining  of  acquaintances  even  in  the  realm  of 
books.  The  most  widely  read  authors  are  those  whose  works 
are  no  longer  protected  by  copyright  or  which  are  on  sale  at 
moderate  prices.  Now  that  Parkman's  writings  may  for  the 
first  time  be  obtained  in  an  inexpensive  edition,  the  conven- 
ient "  Everyman's,"  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  be  read 
by  all  young  Canadians.  The  lack  of  money,  however,  is 
not  an  unmixed  evil.  As  much  time  would  not  be  given  to 
the  classics  were  the  distractions  of  current  fiction  more 
insistent.  It  is  noticeable  that  students  from  the  cities  show 
a  wider  acquaintance  with  the  novels  of  the  day  than  those 
from  the  country.  In  rural  communities  the  "  best  seller" 
at  "one-dollar-fifty"  will  make  its  way  more  slowly  than  in  the 
metropohs  provided  with  public  and  private  circulating 
libraries,  and  the  tempting  windows  of  book-stores. 

It  will  thus  have  been  perceived  that  the  investigation, 

although  comparatively  narrow  in    scope,  affords  gratifying 

evidence  of  a  positive  kind  that  the  imaginations  of    young 

Canadians  are  being  nourished  by  a  sound  and    powerful 

literature. 

W.  Kent  Power 


TECUMSEH 

WITH  the  exception  of  Pontiac,  no  other  Indian  chief 
stands  out  so  clearly  in  Canadian  history  as  Tecum- 
seh.  No  other  chief  has  ever  made  such  a  deep  and  lasting 
impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  white  man.  To  mention 
his  name  is  to  call  to  mind  one  noted  for  bravery,  energy, 
and  leadership,  a  heroic  spirit  burning  with  a  great  purpose, 
the  salvation  of  his  race,  the  redemption  of  his  land,  and 
dying  as  he  had  lived,  loyal  and  devoted  to  his  mission. 

It  was  early  in  the  18th  century,  about  the  year  1730, 
that  Tecumseh's  tribe,  the  Shawanoes  or  Shawnees  migrated 
from  the  South  and  settled  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio.  The 
Shawnees  from  ancient  times  were  always  noted  for  being 
a  warUke  tribe,  and  also  for  a  disposition  to  wander.  They 
were  mentioned  by  De  Laet,  in  1632.  In  1680,  they  seem  to 
have  been  well-known,  and  some  of  them  were  then  to  be 
found  on  the  upper  Savannah  river  in  Georgia .  They  also  at 
one  time  settled  along  the  banks  of  the  Seewanee  river  in 
Florida.     Their  very  name  means  "  Southerners." 

Leaving  the  South  on  account  of  disputes  with  some  of 
the  tribes,  a  part  of  them  descended  the  Kentucky  river,  west 
to  the  Ohio  Valley.  This  was  a  vast  region  peopled  by  many 
different  Indian  tribes,  who  were  principally  settled  upon 
the  banks  of  the  large  rivers.  These  Indians  had  a  degree 
of  rude  comfort  unknown  to  wandering  tribes.  They  built 
themselves  log  cabins,  cultivated  maize,  and  even  possessed 
large  orchards.  Their  settlements  along  the  rivers  were  known 
as  towns.  In  this  valley,  part  of  the  Shawnees  took  up  their 
abode  along  the  banks  of  the  Scioto  river  and  the  Great  Miami. 
About  the  year  1769  or  1770  Kawna-la-Shawn,  formerly  a 
Cherokee  woman  and  noted  for  her  wisdom  among  the  Shaw- 
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nees,  gave  birth  to  three  sons  on  the  same  day, — ^Tecumseh, 
Olliwayshilla,  who  afterwards  became  celebrated  as  the 
Prophet,  and  Kumskaka,  who  died  young.  While  speak- 
ing of  this  tribe,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  it  was  a  Shawnee 
Indian  who  was  La  Salle's  faithful  companion  on  all  his 
travels,  and  who  suffered  the  same  fate  as  La  Salle. 

Tecumseh's  birthplace  was  either  at  Piqwa,  a  town  on  the 
banks  of  the  Great  Miami  river,  or  another  old  Indian  village 
on  the  Scioto  (Chilicothe),  presumably  the  latter.  When 
Tecumseh  was  about  four  years  old  he  lost  his  father  Pukee- 
sheno,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Kanawha  in  1774. 
His  boyhood  was  spent  amidst  the  sound  of  the  war  crj'  and 
the  burning  of  the  homes  of  his  people ;  for  since  the  Americans 
had  obtained  their  independence  they  were  steadily  encroaching 
upon  the  lands  of  the  Indians. 

According  to  the  custom  of  all  Southern  tribes,  Tecumseh, 
passed  his  first  initiation  as  a  boy,  which  was  preparatory 
to  his  initiation  as  a  warrior,  when  he  should  reach  manhood. 
At  his  first  initiation  he  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  and  afterwards 
was  sent  to  spend  several  weeks  alone  in  the  woods,  living  only 
on  such  roots  as  he  could  obtain.  As  Tecumseh  approached 
manhood,  he  passed  his  second  initiation,  a  dreadful  ordeal, 
when  the  courage  of  the  young  Indian  was  tried  by  severe  and 
painful  methods.  This  initiation,  Uke  the  first,  is  a  solemn 
ordeal  among  all  Indian  tribes.  ''  The  candidate  prepares 
himself  for  his  trial  by  a  severe  and  sleepless  fast  lasting 
several  days.  This  is  followed  by  elaborate  religious  cere- 
monies;" after  which  the  young  Indian,  in  presence  of  the 
cliiefs  and  warriors  of  his  tribe,  is  tortured.  Tecumseh 
passed  his  ordeal  and  was  admitted  into  his  tribe  as  one  of 
their  warriors.  It  was  shortly  after  this  that  Tecumseh 
seems  to  have  succumbed,  Uke  so  many  of  the  Indians,  to 
drink  and  for  four  years  he  remained  under  its  influence. 
His  mother,  the  brave  Kawna-la-Shawn,  upbraided  him  for 
his  ignominious  surrender  of  his  manhood — he  who  had  bid 
fair  to  surpass  all  warriors  was  now  idle  and  useless. 
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In  the  meanwhile,  the  dark  clouds  of  adversity  were 
gathering  slowly  but  surely  around  the  doomed  Indians. 
Their  land,  the  heritage  of  their  Nation,  was  red  with  their 
blood;  their  chiefs  looked  vainly  for  a  leader.  No  one  ap- 
peared to  deliver  them  from  the  treachery  of  the  whites 
who  were  undermining  the  strength  of  the  tribes  by  freely 
circulating  mm  and  other  spirits,  and  sowing  dissensions 
among  them,  till  each  mistrusted  the  other,  and  could  hardly 
tell  friend  from  foe. 

In  one  of  his  addresses  to  his  people  Tecumseh  brings  this 
fact  before  them :  "Brothers, — The  white  people  send  runners 
among  us ;  they  wish  to  make  us  enemies,  that  they  may  sweep 
over  and  desolate  our  hunting  grounds,  Hke  devastating  winds 
or  rushing  waters."  From  out  of  this  gloom  of  deep  shadows, 
Tecumseh — the  shooting  star — suddenly  appeared  before  the 
tribes  and  announced  to  them  that  the  Great  Spirit  had 
spoken  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  commanded  him  to  leave  the 
white  man's  poison  alone  and  save  his  race  from  destruction. 

He  was  about  twenty  when  he  first  appeared  before  them 
as  a  Leader.  He  was  a  Leader  after  their  own  hearts.  A 
people  who  valued  "  persuasion  and  bravery  as  the 
only  arts  of  government "  could  not  desire  a  better. 
Springing  from  a  race  of  noted  orators,  Tecumseh  was  the 
greatest.  He  was  the  swiftest  runner  of  all,  the  mightiest 
wrestler,  and  one  of  the  most  fearless  hunters.  An  EngUsh- 
man  writing  home,  mentions  how  he  had  seen  Tecumseh 
leap  from  his  horse  upon  the  back  of  a  mad  bull  in  foaming 
flight,  and  with  one  sure  aim  give  the  animal  his  death  blow. 

The  Great  Spirit  had  called  Tecumseh.  He  heard  and 
arose  in  response  to  the  call.  From  that  time,  until  tlie  day 
of  his  death,  he  never  faltered  in  his  purpose.  Never  once 
did  he  again  fall  a  victim  to  drink.  Higher  ever  higher  he 
cUmbed  the  thorny  paths  as  the  saviour  of  his  people.  Neither 
cold,  nor  hunger,  nor  thirst  stayed  him.  With  the  wisdom 
of  a  born  leader,  he  at  once  endeavoured  to  unite  the  different 
tribes  scattered  over  the  vast  territory  which  extended  from 
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the  Ohio  to  the  Mississippi.  He  laboured  to  unite  again 
the  bands  of  friendship  which  had  been  so  ruthlessly  torn 
asunder  by  the  white  man's  treachery. 

Gradually  the  tribes  began  to  come  together  as  they 
were  swayed  by  his  wonderful  thought  and  eloquence.  Nor 
was  it  long  ere  the  Americans  began  to  experience  this  new 
force  working  against  them.  Where  once  they  had  met  iso- 
lated bands  of  Indians,  whom  they  easily  conquered,  they 
were  now  confronted  with  superior  forces,  and  in  neariy  every 
case  the  Indians  were  victorious.  They  became  so  powerful 
that  Congress,  in  1790,  sent  General  Harmar  against  them. 
He  was  obliged  to  return  with  the  loss  of  many  of  his  men. 
Next  year,  Greneral  St.  Clair  was  sent  against  the  Miami  and 
Shawanee  tribes,  but  he  suffered  even  a  worse  defeat.  The 
Indians  met  him  on  his  way,  attacked  his  camp  and  destroyed 
the  greater  part  of  his  troops. 

In  1794,  however,  there  came  a  change.  General  Wayne 
entered  the  Indian  territory  with  a  formidable  force.  At 
first  the  Indians  retired  as  the  Americans  advanced,  but 
later  making  a  stand  they  gave  battle.  The  result  was  that 
the  Indians  were  routed  so  completely  that  the  next  year 
the  Americans  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  some  of  tlie  village 
chiefs  a  large  tract  of  country  extending  along  the  river 
Wabash.  This  treaty  was  known  as  the  Greenville.  The  war 
chiefs  bitterly  complained  about  the  last  treaty,  as  it  meant 
displacements  to  a  number  of  tribes.  They  complained  that 
all  should  have  been  consulted  and  that  it  was  owing  to  the 
treachery  of  the  *'  Long  Knives,"  as  they  called  the  Ameri- 
cans, who  had  beguiled  some  of  the  village  chiefs  into  sign- 
ing the  treaty. 

This  unjust  act,  for  it  had  been  understood  that  in  the 
treaty  of  1783  that  the  Indian  country  west  of  the  Ohio 
was  to  be  left  to  the  tribes,  brought  into  play  the  full  genius 
of  Tecumseh's  powers  as  a  leader.  From  the  date  of  this 
last  treaty  he  saw  that  his  race  was  doomed,  unless  other 
measures  were  adopted.  These  measures  he  resolved  to  take. 
Hitherto  he  had  aimed  at  uniting  all  the  tribes  settled  on  the 
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Ohio.  He  now  resolved  to  unite  all  the  tribes  of  the  red 
men  of  North  America  into  one  grand  confederacy.  He 
would  found  an  Empire.  His  lofty  spirit  soared  higher  than 
ever  under  the  woes  of  his  people :  ^*  Brothers, — We  all 
belong  to  one  family;  we  are  all  Children  of  the  Great 
Spirit;  we  walk  in  the  same  path;  slake  our  thirst  at  the 
same  spring;  and  now  affairs  of  the  greatest  concern  lead  us 
to  smoke  the  pipe  around  the  same  council  fire." 

This  great  patriot  was  no  longer  a  Shawnee,  he  was 
first  of  all  a  red  man;  he  no  longer  remembered  that  the 
Iroquois  were  his  hereditary  foes;  all  were  his  brethren 
groaning  under  the  curse  of  the  white  man.  Tecumseh's 
soul  burned  with  the  fires  of  true  patriotism.  To  save  his 
race  from  extinction  and  their  land  from  the  hand  of  the 
spoiler  became  his  one  absorbing  passion.  His  keen,  subtle 
mind  read  those  able  diplomats  who  were  sent  to  their  tribes 
by  Congress,  and  who,  by  strategy  and  persuasion,  worked 
upon  the  minds  of  different  Indian  tribes  to  sell  their  lands 
for  a  nominal  price.  Year  after  year  he  saw  his  people  being 
pushed  farther  and  farther  back  from  their  forests  and  rivers. 
He  saw  that  though  his  people  made  treaties  in  good  faith, 
they  were  broken  on  the  slightest  pretence  by  the  Americans. 

To  combat  this  he  began  to  preach  wherever  he  went  the 
necessity  of  regaining  their  former  possession  as  far  as  the  Ohio, 
of  resisting  the  further  encroachment  of  the  whites,  and, 
lastly,  of  preventing  the  future  cession  of  land  by  any  one 
tribe  without  the  sanction  of  all,  obtained  in  a  general  council. 
For,  as  Tecumseh  said  later  in  a  speech  to  General  Harrison, 
"  All  our  lands  are  common  to  our  race,  how  can  one  nation 
sell  the  rights  of  all  without  the  consent  of  all  ?  " 

"  Who  is  leading  the  Indians?"  was  the  question  heard 
on  all  sides.  Never  yet  had  the  Americans  encountered  such 
a  leader.  For  Tecumseh's  knowledge  of  military  tactics  was 
wonderful.  Soon  his  name  began  to  be  heard  far  and  wide 
as  the  leader  of  the  Indians.  Always  in  the  front  of  battle, 
he  was  several  times  sorely  wounded.  In  these  engagements 
a  great  deal  of  spoil  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  but 
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never  once  did  Tecumseh  enrich  himself.  In  vain  did  the 
Americans,  who  feared  the  man,  offer  him  wealth.  What 
was  wealth  to  such  a  man?  In  his  dress  he  was  always  simple, 
wearing  tanned  buckskins  made  in  the  usual  Indian  fashion. 
If  his  exertions  before  had  been  great,  they  now  seemed 
beyond  man's  strength.  North,  south,  east,  and  west  did 
Tecumseh  come  and  go  on  his  mission.  Through  dismal 
swamps  and  treacherous  bogs,  across  great  plains,  and  over 
desert  lands  where  thirst  became  a  torment.  Over  bleak 
mountain  passes,  where  beasts  of  prey  lay  in  wait,  did  this 
brave,  wise  and  faithful  man  toil  on  in  his  mission  of  uniting 
all  the  tribes  of  North  America.  He  visited  almost  every 
tribe  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Great  Lakes,  and  even 
nortli  of  them,  and  far  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

Sometimes  in  his  journeys  he  would  come  across  a  band 
of  warriors  in  the  depths  of  a  forest  sitting  around  their  camp- 
fire.  He  would  suddenly  appear  before  them,  like  some 
spirit  who  is  for  ever  doomed  to  wander,  lone  and  desolate. 
Weary  and  emaciated  he  would  throw  himself  down  by 
their  camp-fire.  But  once  rested,  and  having  commenced  to 
speak  to  the  Indians,  he  held  them  spell-bound  by  his  elo- 
quence. As  the  light  of  the  camp  fire  fell  upon  his  face,  they 
saw  him  as  one  transfigured.  His  dark,  hazel  eyes  flashed 
with  the  fires  of  genuine  patriotism,  as  he  dwelt  on  the  wrongs 
of  their  race.  With  quick  nervous  jestures  full  of  feeling 
he  poured  forth  a  flood  of  eloquent  and  pathetic  language. 
His  Usteners  strained  forward,  as  he  hurled  his  passionate 
words  at  them.  Never  before  had  they  heard  such  language, 
never  had  they  had  their  great  wrongs  placed  before  them 
so  eloquently,  so  pathetically.  On  the  morrow  Tecumseh  was 
off  on  Ins  never-ending  journey.  But  his  message  had  not 
been  in  vain ;  he  had  left  them,  but  they  remembered. 

This  great  statesman  grew  in  distinction  as  the  conflict 
waxed  greater.  He  laboured  to  combat  the  jealousies  of 
the  different  tribes,  for  the  Indians  had  not  yet  reached 
Tecumseh's  degree  of  patriotism.  If  they  had,  a  different 
page  of  history  might  have  been  written.     Every  year  his 
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influence  over  the  chiefs  of  the  different  tribes  increased.  He 
had  so  thoroughly  learned  to  control  himself  that  the  ''way- 
ward "  passions  of  his  people  responded  to  his  disciplined 
mind  as  well  as  to  his  oratorical  powers. 

Tecumseh's  eloquence  was  never  better  displayed  than  in 
his  reply  to  Greneral  Harrison  of  Indiana,  at  Vincennes,  in  1811, 
when,  accompanied  by  several  hundred  warriors,  he  encamped 
near  the  town  and  demanded  an  interview  with  General 
Harrison.  Among  other  things  he  said  in  his  reply  to  General 
Harrison  that,  "  the  system  which  the  United  States  pursue 
of  purchasing  lands  from  the  Indians  he  viewed  as  a  mighty 
water  ready  to  overflow  his  people,  and  that  the  confederacy 
which  he  was  forming  among  the  tribes  to  prevent  any  tribe 
from  selling  land  without  the  consent  of  others  was  the  dam 
he  was  erecting  to  resist  this  mighty  water.  Your  great 
father  the  President,  may  sit  over  the  mountains  and  drink  his 
wine,  but  if  he  continues  his  policy,  you  and  I  will  have  to 
meet  on  the  battle  field."  While  Tecumseh  was  travelling 
here  and  there  on  his  mission,  his  brother,  who  had  become 
known  as  a  great  prophet,  was  left  in  command  of  his  home. 
This  place  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Tippecanoe,  not  far  from 
Vincennes,  and  about  150  miles  from  Fort  Dearborn  (Chicago). 
This  village  soon  became  the  meeting  place  for  large  bands 
of  Indians,  who  were  drawn  thither,  not  only  on  Tecumseh's 
account,  but  also  on  that  of  his  brother.  This  man  had  re- 
markable powers  of  divination,  and  began  to  obtain  wonderful 
hold  over  the  superstitious  minds  of  these  "  pensive  people." 
He  claimed  to  have  in  his  possession  three  remarkable  in- 
struments of  magic:  a  bowl,  which  possessed  miraculous 
qualities,  a  torch  from  Nanabush,  the  keeper  of  the  sacred 
fire,  and  a  belt  made  of  beans,  which  were  supposed  to  have 
grown  from  his  flesh.  Indian  runners  carried  this  belt  far 
and  wide,  even  as  far  north  as  the  Red  river,  so  that  all  the 
red  men  might  touch  it,  and  by  so  doing  become  invulnerable 
to  the  white  man's  weapons. 

The  Americans  began  to  dread  the  Prophet's  influence 
over  the  minds  of   the  Indians  almost  as  much  as  Tecumseh's 
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and  they  awaited  the  first  opportunity  to  drive  farther  away 
all  those  who  still  clung  to  their  old  homes  near  the  Wabash, 
This  opportunity  came  when  on  July  31st  1811,  Tecumseh 
left  his  home  on  a  visit  to  the  Creeks  in  the  South.  Before 
Tecumseh  left  he  gave  strict  orders  to  his  brother  that  no 
hostile  demonstration  should  be  made  by  the  Indians  to  the 
settlers,  as  they  might  lead  to  extremities  before  his  plans 
were  matured.  There  seems,  however,  to  have  been  attacks 
made  on  some  of  the  settlers  who  had  lately  been  encroaching 
on  their  lands,  and  this  led  to  the  opportunity  the  Americana 
had  been  waiting  for.  General  Harrison  was  at  once  dispatched 
with  a  force  of  nearly  1,000  men  to  Tippecanoe.  The  Pro- 
phet betrayed  Tecumseh's  trust  and  precipitated  an  attack 
upon  General  Harrison-  After  a  severe  fight  the  Indians 
were  defeated  with  great  loss  on  both  sides.  The  settlement 
was  burnt  and  all  the  crops  and  provisions  destroyed  by 
General  Harrison. 

Tecumseh  returned  from  his  mission  to  the  Creeks  on 
January,  1812,  to  find  his  home  a  heap  of  ruins.  He  saw  at  one 
blow  his  scheme  of  a  confederacy  wrecked.  As  he  gazed  upon 
the  desolation  around  him  it  seemed  that  his  people,  his  un- 
happy people  were  doomed  to  destruction.  The  thought 
stung  him  again  to  action. 

Tecumseh  had  foreseen  that  the  Americans  intended 
sooner  or  later  to  make  war  upon  Canada.  He  therefore 
resolved  to  join  the  British.  He  had  seen  that  they  respected 
sacred  treaties  and  dared  to  hope  that  they  would  look  upon 
his  people  as  a  nation,  and  not  as  animals  of  the  forest.  AU 
his  demands  as  to  lands  and  treaties  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Indians  had  been  spurned  with  contempt.  At  once  he  began 
to  put  his  plan  into  action.  Again  he  visited  the  different 
tribes  and  spoke  to  them  of  joining  the  British  as  an  independ- 
ent power.  The  Americans  at  once  threatened  the  Indiana 
that  if  they  did  so,  they  would  retaliate  on  their  wives  and 
children.  But  Tecumseh  had  obtained  by  this  time  an  im- 
mense influence  over  many  of  the  chiefs,  and  nearly  all  of 
those  he  could  reach  in  a  short  time  responded  to  his  call.    He 
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marched  northward  into  Canada  with  a  large  force,  and  hence- 
forth we  find  him  faithful  to  England.  ''  His  majestic  figure" 
towers  throughout  the  conflict  as  one  of  the  wisest,  ablest 
and  most  humane  leaders  of  the  war  of  1812.  These  Indian 
allies  of  England  were  never  forgiven  by  Congress,  and  as 
Schoolcraft  mentions,  the  result  was  a  "  bitterness  traceable 
through  many  American  histories  of  the  period."  And  yet 
they  had  by  their  very  acts  of  injustice  driven  these  men 
to  leave  them. 

It  was  at  Amherstburg  that  Tecumseh  first  met  with 
Brock.  To  Canadians,  these  two  names  stand  for  all  that  is 
heroic,  loyal,  and  devoted.  The  white  man  and  the  red  man 
fought  their  last  fight  and  died  as  they  had  lived,  loyal  to 
their  cause.  The  "  soul "  of  the  Canadian  defence  was 
Greneral  Brock,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  him  '^  and  the  band 
of  devoted  red  men,  led  on  by  the  brave  Tecumseh  "  during 
the  great  struggle  of  1812,  the  question  is  would  there  have 
been  a  Canada  left  to  us  ?  " 

In  many  respects,  Brock  and  Tecumseh  were  alike.  Both 
possessed  undaunted  courage,  a  keen  insight  into  character, 
and  a  hatred  of  all  that  was  false  and  mean.  Both  possessed 
in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  talent  of  winning  the  love  and 
attachment  of  their  friends,  and  drew  even  from  their  enemies 
expressions  of  admiration  and  respect. 

When  these  two  kindred  spirits  met  for  the  first  time  at 
Amherstburg,  they  at  once  conceived  a  great  admiration 
for  each  other.  Tecumseh  turned  round  to  his  people  after 
talking  with  Brock  and  exclaimed,  ''  This  is  a  man."  While 
General  Brock  was  no  less  impressed  by  the  Great  Indian 
Chief's  appearance,  whose  fine  countenance  and  commanding 
figure  filled  him  with  admiration  and  respect.  Writing  later 
to  Lord  Liverpool,  he  says;  ''Among  the  Indians  whom  I 
found  at  Amherstburg,  who  had  arrived  from  distant  parts 
of  the  country,  were  some  extraordinary  characters.  He 
who  attracted  most  of  my  attention  was  the  Shawanese 
Chief,  Tecumseh.  A  more  sagacious  or  more  gallant  warrior 
does  not  exist.     He  was  the  admiration  of  every  one  who 
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conversed  with  him.  From  a  life  of  dissipation  (four  years), 
he  has  not  only  become  in  every  respect  abstemious,  but  has 
likewise  prevailed  on  all  his  nation  and  many  of  the 
other  tribes  to  follow  his  example." 

Before  Greneral  Brock  crossed  over  to  Detroit  he  asked 
Tecumseh  what  sort  of  a  country  he  would  have  to  pass 
through  in  case  of  his  proceeding  further.  Tecumseh,  taking 
a  roll  of  bark,  opened  it  and  spread  it  on  the  ground  by  means 
of  stones,  and  with  the  edge  of  his  knife  sketched  a  plan  of  the 
country,  its  hills,  morasses,  woods  and  roads,  roughly,  but 
perfectly  correct.  This  friendship  of  Brock's  was  one  of  the 
few  bright  spots  in  the  life  of  Tecumseh — that  such  a  Greneral 
as  Brock  should  take  him  by  the  hand  and  call  him  brother, 
and  on  every  occasion  treat  him  with  the  greatest  honour 
and  respect  was  as  balm  to  his  wounded  soul. 

It  was  after  the  surrender  of  the  Americans  at  Detroit 
that  Tecumseh  came  to  General  Brock  and  said :  "  I  have  heard 
much  of  your  fame,  and  am  happy  again  to  shake  by  the  hand 
a  brave  brother  warrior.  The  Americans  endeavour  to  give 
U8  a  mean  opinion  of  British  generals,  but  we  have  been  the 
witness  of  your  valour.  In  crossing  the  river  to  attack  the  enemy 
we  observed  you  from  a  distance  standing  the  whole  time  in 
an  erect  position,  and  when  the  boats  reached  the  shore  you 
were  among  the  first  who  jumped  on  land.  Your  bold  and 
sudden  movement  frightened  the  enemy,  and  you  compelled 
them  to  surrender  to  half  their  own  force." 

As  General  Brock  and  his  Indian  allies  were  about  to 
cross  to  Detroit,  the  General  asked  Tecumseh  not  to  allow 
the  Indians  to  ill-treat  any  prisoners,  and  Tecumseh  answered : 
"  I  despise  them  too  much  to  meddle  with  them," — for 
Tecumseh  was  as  humane  as  he  was  brave.  There  is 
not  a  single  instance  of  violence  charged  against  any  of 
the  Indians  when  so  many  Americans  feU  into  their  hands 
at  the  taking  of  the  fort  at  Detroit.  One  of  the  American  offi- 
cers writing  home  said :  ''  the  Indians  under  the  celebrated 
chief  Tecumseh  are  a  fine  set  of  men."      And  later  on  in  the 
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war  Tecumseh   even  killed  a  brother  chief   whom  be  found 
massacring  an  American  prisoner. 

After  being  the  friend  and  comrade  of  Brock  how  Tecum- 
seh's  brave  spirit  must  have  chafed  under  the  leadership  of 
such  a  man  as  Proctor.    How  often  in  the  days  that  followed 
the  death  of  Brock  must  Tecumseh  have  longed  for  his  "  lion- 
hearted   leader."     One   almost   wishes   that   the    two   men 
had  died  on  the  same  battle-field,  for  then  Tecumseh  would 
have  been  spared   the  bitter  mortification  of  serving  under 
Proctor.      He  despised  and  disUked  Proctor  as  much  as  he 
admired  and  loved  his  first  leader.     And  yet  this  lonely  soul, 
more  lonely  than  ever  after  the  death  of  Brock,  adhered 
faitlifully  to  the  faihng  fortunes  of  his  British  allies.     From 
his  first  engagement  at  the  Canard  river  to  his  last  stand  at 
Moravian  Town  he  did  his  duty.     When  the  news  reached  the 
allied  forces  of  Commodore   Perry's  victory  on  Lake   Erie, 
and  the  retreat  decided  on  by  Major-General  Proctor,  Tecum- 
seh, "  stung  with  grief  and  indignation,  at  first  refused  to  agree 
to  the  measure,"  and  in  a  speech  of  great  power  expressed 
his  sentiments  against  it:  ^'Father,  listen  to  your  children! 
You   have    them    now   all    before    you.      The  war   before 
this,  our  British  father  gave  the  hatchet  to  his  red  children, 
when    our    old    chiefs  were    alive.       They  are    now  dead. 
In  that  war  our   father  was  thrown   on  his   back  by  the 
Americans,  and  our  father  took  them  by  the  hand  without 
our  knowledge ;  and  we  are  afraid  our  father  will  do  so  again 
this  time. 

*'  The  summer  before  last,  when  I  came  forward  with  my 
red  brethren,  and  was  ready  to  take  up  the  hatchet  in  favour 
of  our  British  father,  we  were  told  not  to  be  in  a  hurry, — 
that  he  had  not  yet  determined  to  fight  the  Americans. 

"Listen!  When  war  was  declared  our  father  stood  up 
and  gave  us  the  tomahawk  and  told  us  he  was  then  ready 
to  strike  the  American;  that  he  wanted  our  assistance  and 
that  he  would  certainly  get  us  back  our  lands,  which  the 
Americans  had  taken  from  us. 
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''Listen!  You  told  us,  at  that  time,  to  bring  forward 
our  families  to  this  place  and  we  did  so ;  and  you  promised  to 
take  care  of  them,  and  that  they  should  want  for  nothing 
while  the  men  would  go  and  fight  the  enemy;  and  that  we 
need  not  trouble  ourselves  about  the  enemy's  garrisons;  that 
we  knew  nothing  about  them,  and  that  our  father  would 
attend  to  that  part  of  the  contest.  You  also  told  your  red 
cl  ildren  that  you  would  take  good  care  of  your  garrison 
here,  which  made  our  hearts  glad. 

"  Listen  I  When  we  were  last  at  the  Rapids  it  is  true  we 
gave  you  little  assistance.  It  is  hard  to  fight  people  who  live 
like  ground-hogs. 

"Father,  listen  !  Our  fleet  has  gone  out;  we  know  they 
have  fought;  we  have  heard  the  great  guns;  but  we  know 
nothing  of  what  has  happened  to  our  father  with  the  one  arm.^ 
Our  ships  have  gone  one  way  and  we  are  much  astonished 
to  see  our  father  tying  up  everything  and  preparing  to  run 
away  the  other,  without  letting  his  red  children  know  what 
his  intentions  are.  You  always  told  us  to  remain  here  and 
take  care  of  our  lands;  it  made  our  hearts  glad  to  hear  that 
was  your  wish;  our  great  father  the  king  is  the  head  and 
you  represent  him.  You  always  told  us  that  you  would  never 
draw  your  foot  off  British  ground ;  but  now,  father,  we  see  you 
are  drawing  back,  and  we  are  sorry  to  observe  our  father 
doing  so  without  seeing  the  enemy.  We  must  compare  our 
father's  conduct  to  a  fat  dog  that  carries  its  tail  upon  its  back, 

but  when  affrighted,  it  drops  it  between  its  legs  and  runs  off. 

"  Father,  listen  !  The  Americans  have  not  yet  defeated 
us  by  land,  neither  are  we  sure  that  they  have  done  so  by 
water.  We  therefore  wish  to  remain  here  and  fight  our 
enemy  should  they  make  an  appearance.  If  they  defeat 
us  we  will  then  retreat  with  our  father." 

AVhen  Proctor  commenced  his  march  along  the  river 
Thames,  the  Indians  covered  the  retreat. 

And  now  we  draw  near  the  closing  scene  in  the  life  of 
this  brave  man.     In  the  shameful  defeat  at  Moravian  Town 
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the  Great  Teciimseh  fell.  His  last  words  with  Proctor  had 
been,  "  Father,  have  a  big  heart!  "  He  then  led  his  band 
of  about  800  Indians  to  the  position  which  had  been  assigned 
to  them  on  the  left  of  the  battlefield.  This  was  a  cedar  swamp. 
And  here  after  Proctor  had  fled  Tecumseh  fought  on,  although 
he  was  suffering  from  a  severe  wound  which  he  had  received 
in  his  arm.  For  some  time  after  Proctor  had  fled  Tecumseh 
fought  desperately  against  fearful  odds.  He  had  to  with- 
stand nearly  the  whole  of  the  American  force.  His  "  father  " 
had  fled  leaving  them  to  their  fate,  and  it  was  only  after 
the  fall  of  their  heroic  leader  that  the  Indians  gave  up  fighting. 
Tecumseh  was  killed  by  a  shot  fired,  some  say,  by  Colonel 
Johnston,  of  the  Kentuckians. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  manner  in  which 
Tecumseh  met  his  death.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  suffered 
shameful  treatment  from  the  Kentuckians,  who,  when  he  fell, 
scalped  him.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  they  tore  the  skin 
from  his  bleeding  form  and  afterwards  cut  it  up  into  strips 
to  be  used  as  razor  strops.  Some  of  the  American  officers 
who  saw  what  was  being  done  tried  all  they  could  to  put  a 
stop  to  these  shameful  indignities.  They  reported  the 
matter  to  General  Harrison,  and  he  at  once  hastened  to  the 
spot  to  put  an  end  to  the  scene. 

Those  who  buried  Tecumseh  never  revealed  the  secret 
of  his  burial  place,  and  the  Indians  resented  for  many  years 
any  attempt  to  explore  the  region  of  his  last  battle  for  his 
grave. ^  What  have  Canadians  been  thinking  of  that,  in  the 
years  that  have  passed,  no  monument  has  been  erected  to 
the  memory  of  this  hero  and  patriot  !  As  Wolfe  and 
Montcalm  are  indissolubly  associated  in  our  minds,  so  should 
Brock  and  Tecumseh  be.  Let  the  Canadians  of  to-day  in 
erecting  a  monument  to  Tecumseh,  show  that  they  are  not 
less  grateful  than  were  their  forefathers  to  Brock. 

Lynn  Hetherington 


^  The  skull  of  Tecumseh  was  burned  in  the  fire  which  destroyed  the  buildings  of 
the  Medical  Faculty  of  McGill  University,  April  16th,  1907.— [Ed.  U.  M.] 
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FOR  purposes  of  definition,  let  us  agree  to  a  broad  inter, 
pretation  of  what  is  known  as  the  Old-Age  Pension 
Movement.  Let  us  make  the  phrase  sufficiently  compre- 
hensive to  include  not  only  Old-Age  Pensions  proper,  but 
also  certain  other  forms  of  state  action  with  reference  to 
workingmen,  such  as  National  Insurance  against  Accidents, 
Sickness  and  InvaHdity;  and  this  whether  the  S3^stems  be 
hmited  or  unlimited,  contributory  or  non-contributory, 
compulsory  or  voluntary.  So  wide  a  definition  is  perhaps 
justified  by  the  popular  conception  of  the  movement,  as 
well  as  by  an  underlying  unity  of  motive.  At  all  events, 
we  shall  thus  be  enabled  to  glance  at  systems  so  wddely 
different  in  scope  and  financial  plan  as  those  of  which  Ger- 
many and  Austria  afford  a  type,  on  the  one  hand,  and  those 
of  which  England  and  her  Australasian  Colonies  Hkewise  afford 
a  type,  on  the  other;  and  at  the  same  time  we  shall  not 
transgress  the  canon  if  we  refer  also  to  the  purely  volun- 
tary Annuity  Scheme  of  the  Canadian  Government,  or  to  the 
insurance  and  Annuity  Scheme  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts. 

The  advocates  of  Old-Age  Pensions  maintain  that  a 
direct  responsibihty  rests  upon  the  State  .of  assisting  the 
mass  of  its  population  by  every  means  in  its  power;  and 
particularly  of  assisting  the  industrial  classes  to  a  higher 
degree  of  economic  stabiHty.  The  idea,  in  this  form,  is  of 
strictly  modern  origin.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the 
philosopher  Fichte  and  the  historian-publicist  Sismondi, 
whose  influence  may  be  referred  to  a  point  of  time  ninety 
or  one  hundred  years  ago,  contributed  most  powerfully  to 
lay  the  foundations.  From  that  source  were  derived  the 
doctrines  of  the  modern  school,  which  advocates  the  fullest 
possible  use  of  the  powers  of  the  state  in  the  interests  of  the 
people.     These  philosophers  utterly  repudiated  the  doctrine 
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of  laissez-faire,  which  was  then  in  full  flower,  and  succeeded 
in  planting  the  germ  from  which  in  due  time  issued  the  com- 
pulsory German  Insurance  and  Pension  System.  The  Ger- 
man System  was  not,  as  is  popularly  supposed,  the  concep- 
tion of  Bismarck,  but  was  originated  by  Dr.  Shaeffle,  the 
then  leader  of  the  State-SociaUsts.  He  promulgated  a 
plan  in  1867;  and  a  still  more  elaborate  one  in  1881,  in  his 
book  Der  Korporative  Hiilfskassenzwang.  In  this  book  wiU 
be  found  the  essentials  and  many  of  the  minutiae  of  the 
admirably  worked-out  plan  which  is  in  force  in  Germany 
to-day.  At  about  that  time  the  social  democrats  were 
becoming  more  and  more  of  a  power.  Bismarck,  with 
characteristic  boldness,  resolved  to  cut  the  ground  from 
under  their  feet  forever;  and,  with  equally  characteristic 
insight,  grasped  that  weapon  which  the  philosophers  had 
forged  for  him  after  years  of  travail.  Between  the  years 
1883  and  1889  was  put  in  force  that  fourfold  system  of 
national  insurance, — against  accidents,  sickness,  invalidity 
and  old  age, — which,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  external 
cause,  is  contributing  to  the  solid  greatness  of  Germany. 
Austria,  by  a  system  of  laws  enacted  between  1887  and  1894, 
followed  the  example  of  the  sister  nation. 

But  the  sense  of  state-obligation  had  been  at  work 
intermittently  in  Europe  prior  to  the  Eighties.  As  early  as 
1850,  France  had  established  a  state  system  of  Old-Age 
Annuities,  and,  in  1868,  institutions  for  insurance  of  work- 
ingmen  against  death  and  accidents:  all,  be  it  noted,  upon 
the  purely  voluntary  and  self-supporting  principle.  Bel- 
gium soon  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  France.  In  both 
of  these  countries,  as  in  most  other  Continental  states,  there 
flourished  very  many  institutions  of  the  Mutual  Aid  So- 
ciety type,  which  unitedly  covered  a  wide  field.  It  was 
the  aim  of  legislation  in  both  countries,  and  also  in  Italy 
(where,  however,  state  intervention  has  been  on  a  more 
restricted  scale),  to  foster  these  institutions  under  a  state- 
controlled  system  designed  to  extend  and  supplement  their 
action. 
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The  Scandinavian  nations,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Den- 
mark, have  leaned  so  strongly  towards  the  example  of 
Germany  as  to  adopt  the  compulsory  system  with  almost  a 
hke  completeness.  Norway,  first  of  the  three,  enacted  in 
1895  a  law  for  compulsory  insurance  against  accidents, 
which  provided  also  for  invalidity  pensions,  and  for  pen- 
sions to  widows  whose  husbands  died  as  the  result  of  acci- 
dents. Sweden  and  Denmark  have  followed  in  the  same 
direction  within  the  past  few  j^ears.  Denmark,  how^ever, 
had  indulged  herself,  as  early  as  1891,  in  the  luxury  of  a 
non-contributory  Old-Age  Pension  measure  (much  like  the 
recent  English  law),  providing  for  pensions  to  begin  at  the 
remarkably  early  age  of  60:  one-half  of  the  cost  being  borne 
by  the  communes  and  the  other  half  by  the  State. 

The  histor}^  of  the  Old-Age  Pension  Movement  in  France 
and  Switzerland  is  deserving  of  special  notice,  however 
brief.  France,  as  we  have  seen,  strongly  favoured  the  volun- 
tary principle  for  many  years,  contenting  herself  with  afford- 
ing administrative  and  other  aids.  She  appears,  however, 
to  have  been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  means  em- 
ployed had  not  sufficiently  answered  the  expectation,  and 
accordingly  she  has  recently  given  in  her  adhesion  to  the 
compulsory  German  system.  Switzerland,  again,  affords 
a  very  notable  example  of  a  similar  but  more  complete 
and  earlier  conversion.  Commencing  with  a  pronounced 
aversion  to  the  compulsory  principle,  Switzerland  attempted 
to  meet  the  national  needs  by  extending  her  employers' 
liabiUty  laws  (1875-87);  but  with  unsatisfactory  results. 
In  the  year  1890  the  people  voted  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  for  compulsory  State  action.  Before  such  action 
could  be  taken,  an  amendment  to  the  federal  constitution 
had  to  be  made.  This  was  done,  and  after  years  of  ela- 
borate investigation,  the  comprehensive  German  system 
was  adopted  in  its  entirety.  It  may  also  be  stated,  in 
passing,  that  one  of  the  Swiss  cantons  has  put  in  force  quite 
recently  a  scheme  of  insurance  against  unemployment, — 
seemingly  on  a  voluntarj^  basis. 
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Thus  we  see  that  the  chief  nations  of  Continental  Europe 
(Russia  and  Spain  alone  excepted)  have  acknowledged  re- 
sponsibility with  reference  to  the  matter  in  question.  We 
see  that  in  their  efforts  to  endow  the  industrial  masses  with 
greater  economic  independence,  they  began  with  attempts 
to  encourage  national  thrift  by  means  of  voluntary  systems, 
and  by  fostering  the  numerous  private  institutions  that 
then  existed.  It  is  also  indicated  by  the  facts  that,  in  the 
judgement  of  the  great  majority  of  these  nations,  the  volun- 
tary system  has  proven  ineffectual,  leaving,  with  unim- 
portant exceptions,  the  compulsory  system  in  full  operation; 
and  that  they  almost  unanimously  acknowledge  the  need  for 
interdependent,  supplementary  systems,  embracing  as  well 
the  active  hfe  of  the  worker  as  his  declining  years.  We 
see  further  that  while  accepting  responsibihty,  the  nations 
of  Continental  Europe  have  repudiated  the  doctrine  that 
the  State  should  bear  either  the  whole  burden,  or  any  con- 
siderable portion  of  it.  In  other  words,  they  consider 
that  method  to  be  the  only  proper  one  which  places  the 
burden  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  beneficiaries.  By  theory 
and  practice  they  enforce  the  lesson  that  the  current  revenue 
of  a  nation  ought  not  to  bear  the  tremendous  financial 
burdens  involved;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  would  be 
demoraUzing  as  well  as  precarious  to  proceed  otherwise 
than  by  building  up,  however  slowly  and  painfuUy,  great 
national  funds  devoted  to  the  specific  purpose  in  view. 

It  was  Chancellor  Bismarck  himself  who  met  the  oppo- 
sition of  his  day  with  the  question, — "  Why  should  the  re- 
gular soldier,  or  the  pubUc  official,  have  a  right  to  be  pen- 
sioned in  his  old  age,  and  not  the  soldier  of  labour?  '^  To 
fair-minded  men  the  question  is  its  own  sufficient  answer, 
if  only  a  false  premiss  is  not  introduced  as  to  who  it  is  that 
really  employs  the  soldier  of  labour.  Bismarck,  certainly, 
was  not  the  slave  of  his  own  illustration.  Nothing  was 
further  from  his  thoughts  than  the  estabhshment  of  an  im- 
mense system  of  gratuities.  The  recipient  must  show  that 
he  has  given  value,  and  this   he  can  show  only  by  contri- 
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buting  in  his  day  of  strength  to  the  fund  designed  for  his 
maintenance.  By  this  means  alone  can  the  cost  be  properly 
apportioned:  the  dangerous  trades  providing  for  their  own 
greater  hazards,  as  the  relatively  greater  profits  of  employers 
and  wages  of  employed  enable  them  to  do;  the  less  danger- 
ous trades  providing  for  their  lesser  risks;  and  so  on.  Na- 
tional well-being  is  secured  by  national  sacrifice,  where 
each  contributes  according  to  abiUty  and  necessity.  Such, 
at  all  events,  was  Bismarck's  notion.  No  man  saw  more 
clearly  how  the  basic  principle  of  self-help  could  be  made 
to  contribute  to  national  and  social  stabiUty,  and  at  the 
same  time  further  the  profoundest  policy  of  the  statesman. 
It  was  left  for  certain  of  the  States  of  the  British  Em- 
pire to  adopt  other  principles  in  their  endeavour  to  deal 
with  the  problem.  New  Zealand  led  the  way  in  1897,  to  be 
followed  by  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  in  1900,  and 
by  Britain  herself  within  the  past  year.  The  legislation 
in  all  of  these  countries  follows  the  same  lines.  It  deals 
only  with  old-age  proper,  and  is  based  upon  (practically) 
unhmited  and  non-contributory  principles.  Possibly  no 
other  current  solution  of  the  problem  was  feasible  among 
peoples  who  detest  the  idea  of  compulsion,  and  who,  although 
impatient  of  restraints,  desire  the  full  fruits  of  long- 
continued  united  action.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  resulting 
sj'^stem  is  held  bj''  many  persons  to  be  only  another  form  of 
distributing  doles  to  the  people, — as  debauching  in  ten- 
dency as  were  the  largesses  of  corn  and  gladiatorial  shows 
of  Rome's  degenerate  days.  Whether  such  views  are'^  ex- 
treme or  not,  it  is  certainly  true  that  habits  of  thrift  are  not 
directly  encouraged  under  such  systems;  that  the  embarrass- 
ment to  national  finances  will  be  great;  and  that  the 
charging  of  Old-Age  Pensions  upon  the  current  revenue  is  to 
invite  a  break-down  in  times  of  stress,  when  the  need  of  the 
industrial  classes  may  be  most  acute.  Moreover  no  attempt 
is  made  under  this  method  to  distribute  the  burden  equi- 
tably; and  pensions,  like  the  rain,  fall  upon  the  just  and  the 
unjust.     In   conrast    to  this,  let   us   note   that   during    the 
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single  year  1904  Germany  under  her  fourfold  system  dis- 
tributed with  scientific  care  not  less  than  $126,000,000  : 
all  of  which  (and,  of  course,  as  much  more  as  the  great  funds 
set  aside  for  the  purpose  amount  to)  had  previously  been 
saved, — one-half,  roughly,  from  the  profits  of  her  employers, 
the  other  half  from  the  pay-envelopes  of  her  people. 

But  the  Old-Age  Pension  System  which  Britain  and 
her  Australasian  Colonies  have  adopted  is  open  to  another 
grave  objection.  Apparently,  there  is  already  at  work  in 
the  British  Isles  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  great  landowners 
and  corporations  to  abandon  the  practice  of  pensioning 
their  aged  servants.  That  philanthropic  barons  should  with- 
draw from  a  field  which  the  State  has  undertaken  to  care 
for,  no  one  need  deplore;  but  that  the  great  railways  and 
other  numerous  corporations  of  Britain  should  give  up 
their  pension  systems  is  a  weightier  matter.  Economi- 
cally, such  an  outcome  may  be  inevitable;  industrially,  it 
means  increasing  bitterness  of  warfare  between  Capital  and 
Labour, — for  no  one  doubts  the  steadying  effect  which 
pension  funds  have  had  upon  the  relations  of  employer 
and  employed.  Again,  the  contrast  which  the  Continent 
presents  is  forced  upon  us.  There,  the  private  pension 
fund  at  once  found  its  place  in  the  state  system:  the  latter 
being  virtually  a  consoUdation  of  the  private  funds  then  in 
existence,  as  well  as  a  creator  of  new  ones.  If  the  greatest 
need  of  the  modern  industrial  world  be  for  peace  and  co- 
operation, there  can  be  no  question  of  the  ill  that  will  result 
from  a  loosing  of  the  just  bonds  of  mutual  self-interest  that 
should  subsist  between  employer  and  employed. 

It  is  among  the  EngHsh-speaking  peoples  of  America 
that  any  participation  in  the  Old-Age  Pension  Movement 
was  to  be  looked  for  on  this  hemisphere.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  have  remained  almost  wholly  outside  the  range 
of  its  influence.  Liberally  endowed  by  Nature,  our  peoples 
have  never  Hved  close  up  to  the  means  of  subsistence, 
as  have  Europeans.  This  Continent  has  not  yet  entered 
upon   the    a  cutest   phase    of   the  industrial  struggle.     But, 
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what  with  increase  of  population  and  decrease  of  natural 
resources,  the  same  problem  as  has  arisen  in  Europe  must 
arise  here.  Even  now  signs  are  not  wanting  that  the  old, 
devil-may-care,  individualistic  spirit  is  dying.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  common  law  doctrine  of  England  as  touching 
the  liability  of  employers  for  accidents  to  their  workmen 
is  being  supplanted,  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada, 
by  positive  enactments  of  wider  scope.  The  finishing- 
touches  which  England  gave  to  her  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation Acts  in  1906  are  being  looked  to  as  the  ne  plus  ultra 
in  this  line.  The  practice  of  pensioning  is  also  making 
rapid  progress.  That  almost  fourscore  great  corporations 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States  have  established  pension 
funds,  mostly  within  the  last  ten  years,  is  evidence  that  a 
new  spirit  is  abroad. 

Certain  attempts  are  also  being  made  in  this  country  to 
ascertain  the  worth  of  voluntary  state  systems.  The  Canadian 
Annuities  Scheme  and  the  Massachusetts  Savings  Banks' 
Insurance  Scheme  are  both  of  this  tj^e.  The  latter  is 
designed  to  supply  workingmen's  insurance  and  old-age 
annuities  upon  a  self-sustaining,  first-cost  basis.  The 
State's  contribution  to  the  cost  is  limited  to  the  compara- 
tively trifling  amount  necessary  for  paying  the  State  Actuary, 
and  for  meeting  expenses  of  printing.  Medical  examina- 
tion fees  are  a  charge  upon  the  issuing  banks.  The  other 
features  of  this  scheme,  which  became  operative  only  in 
July  last,  are  too  well  known  to  make  further  reference 
necessary. 

The  Canadian  law,  with  which  the  name  of  Sir  Richard 
Cartwright  is  chiefly  associated,  may  be  viewed  as  an  attempt 
to  deal,  also  upon  the  voluntary  basis,  with  the  old-age  phase 
of  the  general  problem.  The  lowest  age  at  which  an  annuity 
may  become  payable  is  55,  except  in  cases  of  prior  in- 
vaUdity  or  disablement,  and  the  maximum  amount  of 
annuity  permitted  upon  a  single  life  is  $600.  The  public 
is  expected  to  provide  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  cost 
of   the  annuities;   but   there   is  nevertheless  a  considerable 
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advantage  given  to  those  who  in  early  life  begin  to  purchase 
annuities  for  their  later  years:  such  advantage  becoming 
less  as  the  deferred  term  decreases,  and  reaching  a  minimum 
under  immediate  annuities,  where  the  difference  amounts, 
according  to  age,  to  from  4  to  8  per  cent,  of  the  purchase 
price.  The  comparison,  needless  to  say,  is  with  open- 
market  rates  of  insurance  companies.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  companies  operating  on  this  Continent  have  sustained 
heavy  losses  on  their  annuities,  on  account  of  the  superior 
vitahty  of  nominees  (excess  interest  earnings,  however, 
being  to  some  extent  an  offset),  there  is  ob\'ious  need  of  a 
revision  of  the  mortality  bases  upon  which  annuity  rates 
are  computed.  So  far  as  the  Government  rates  are  concerned, 
whatever  advantage  they  offer  is  due  to  the  higher  rate 
of  interest  assumed  in  the  calculations,  and  that  again 
is  a  matter  of  policy.  The  arrangement  whereby  the  greatest 
advantage  is  given  to  the  deferred  annuitant,  and  a  com- 
paratively small  advantage  to  the  immediate  annuitant, 
appears  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  measure. 
Purchasers  of  immediate  annuities,  speaking  generally,  will 
be  of  a  different  class  from  that  which  it  is  designed  chiefly 
to  reach,  and  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  good  reason 
why  the  Government  should  be  called  upon  to  sustain  any 
considerable  loss  on  their  account.  It  must  be  remembered, 
moreover,  that  the  cost  of  administration  and  procuration 
expenses  (whatever  the  latter  will  amount  to)  will  also  fall 
upon  the  Government. 

But  no  system  of  this  kind,  however  much  in  the  public 
interest,  will  ''  go  "  of  itself.  Men  will  not  make  provi- 
sion for  themselves  and  their  dependents,  seemingly,  without 
being  wheedled  into  it.  It  is  this  apathy  that  makes  ex- 
pensive agency  systems  necessary:  they  represent  a  tax 
levied  upon  indifference.  To  what  extent  this  tax  has  been 
unwarrantably  increased  by  fierce  competition  and  other 
like  causes,  we  need  not  here  concern  ourselves.  Suffice 
it  to  observe  that  the  public  has  become  accustomed  to 
the  life  insurance  agent.     Had  he  never  become  an  insti- 
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tution,  that  very  public  might  now  be  buying  life  insurance 
and  annuities  over  the  counter;  or,  again,  the  whole  art 
and  practice  of  life  insurance  might  never  have  advanced 
beyond  the  embryonic  stage.  At  any  rate,  we  may  be  cer- 
tain that  it  will  cost  money  and  effort  to  make  the  Govern- 
ment Annuity  Scheme  a  success:  and  by  success  is  meant, 
not  the  satisfaction  of  a  sporadic  demand  for  immediate 
annuities,  or  for  annuities  of  any  kind,  upon  the  part  of  the 
enlightened  and  well-to-do,  but  that  the  industrial  workers 
of  this  country  shall  participate  widely  in  the  benefits  of 
the  scheme.  If  this  can  be  accomplished,  a  genuine,  solid, 
contribution  to  the  well-being  of  Canada  will  have  been 
made. 

It  might  not  be  wholly  unprofitable  to  discuss  the 
general  features  of  the  scheme,  with  a  view  to  discovering, 
if  possible,  the  probability  of  success  being  achieved  in  the 
direction  indicated.  One  other  country,  at  least,  would 
furnish  an  instructive  example  of  the  workings  of  a  similar 
system.  That  country,  it  is  true,  differs  widely  from  Canada 
in  social  structure;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  modern  indus- 
trialism is  much  the  same  everywhere.  It  was  noted  in  an 
earlier  portion  of  this  paper  that  France  had  set  up,  as  long 
ago  as  1850,  a  voluntary  old-age  annuity  system.  After 
thirty  years  of  operation,  during  which  the  system  utterly 
failed  to  reach  the  industrial  classes,  the  law  was  modified 
in  1880  to  admit  of  what  has  been  called  Collective  Insur- 
ance {insurance,  as  a  generic  term,  including  annuities  also); 
and  this  amendment  has  proved  to  be  of  great  usefulness 
in  the  desired  direction.  It  would  be  too  much  of  a  digres- 
sion to  go  into  this  matter  more  fully  now,  and  I  must 
therefore  leave  it,  and  also  any  reference  to  the  interesting 
actuarial  questions  connected  with  deferred  annuities,  for 
a  more  suitable  occasion. 

By  way  of  concluding  word,  let  it  be  said  that  we 
Anglo-Saxons  have  still  something  to  learn  from  Continental 
Europe  with  reference  to  matters  of  social  improvement. 
They  do  this  sort  of  thing  better  in  France  and  Germany. 
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The  Governments  of  these  countries  do  not  deem  it  beneath 
their  dignity  to  assist  their  peoples  to  economic  independence 
in  various  ways.  Taking  a  single  example  from  the  former 
nation, — Frenchmen  of  all  classes  are  encouraged  to  lend 
their  money  to  the  State,  and  they  do,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
invest  their  small  savings  in  the  public  funds.  The  result 
is  that  the  French  Rentier  class  is  an  exceedingly  large  one. 
The  debt  is  held  internally  by  a  multitude  of  Frenchmen, 
and  the  price  of  securities  is  correspondingly  stable.  Holders 
of  Consols,  on  the  other  hand,  are  few,  because  small 
holdings  are  not  encouraged.  Much  of  this  ''  premier  secur- 
ity" is  held  abroad,  and  the  price  fluctuates  with  every 
veer  of  the  poHtical  wind.  Surely  the  French  example, 
which  is  more  or  less  typical,  is  a  good  one:  good  ahke  as 
an  encouragement  to  thrift,  and  from  the  standpoint  of 
pubUc  pohcy. 

As  to  the  subject  generally:  it  is  evident  that  the  Old- 
Age  Pension  Movement  took  its  rise  in  certain  very  real 
problems  connected  with  modern  society.  We  have  seen 
that  Continental  Europe  has  given  to  the  world  one  typical 
solution — a  solution  that,  viewed  as  a  mere  result  apart  from 
processes,  is  measurably  complete,  sound  and  adequate; 
while  certain  British  countries  afford  examples  of  another 
typical  solution,  which  large  minorities  beheve  to  be  incom- 
plete, unsound,  and  dehrious  generally.  Both  types  of 
the  solution  have  been  arrived  at  by  the  respective  coun- 
tries in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  their  institutions;  but 
the  one  partakes  of  finality,  the  other  suggests  evolutionary 
progress  merely.  As  for  the  American  Continent,  it  is 
likely  to  hear  more  of  the  question  as  the  modern  indus- 
trial system  becomes  extended  and  consolidated.  We  too 
will  eventually  hear — we  are  even  now  hearing — the  ques- 
tion that  Carlyle  put  long  ago  on  behalf  of  English  Chartism : 
''  Is  the  condition  of  the  working  people  wrong — so  wrong 
that  rational  working  men  cannot,  will  not,  and  even  should 
not,  rest  quiet  under  it?  " 
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The  whole  civihzed  world,  therefore,  is  or  wdll  be  con- 
fronted with  the  same  essential  problem.  That  great 
masses  of  the  population  of  any  country  should  live  exposed 
intermittently  to  the  menace  of  want  and  other  miseries 
is  dangerous  in  the  extreme.  The  Old-Age  Pension  proper 
is  only  a  phase  of  the  question,  and  employers'  liability 
laws  are  coming  to  be  regarded  as  an  inadequate  supple- 
ment, besides  being  economically  wasteful.  Eventually, 
therefore,  we  must  either  radically  modify  our  industrial 
S3^stem  (of  which  at  present  there  seems  not  the  remotest 
likelihood),  or  we  must  find  some  means  of  eliminating 
from  the  lives  of  the  nation's  workingmen  some  of  the  grosser 
hazards  that  now  beset  them,  such  as  those  arising  from 
sickness,  accident,  unemployment,  and  penurious  old  age. 
What  the  real  solution  of  Anglo-Saxondom  will  be,  time 
alone  will  reveal. 

M.  D.  Grant 


ALPINISMUS 

IT  IS  the  nature  of  man  to  climb.  Our  proneness  thereto 
in  the  literal  sense  is  a  direct  case  of  atavism:  it  is  a 
legitimate  throwback  to  the  days  before  we  had  dropped 
our  spinal  and  nominal  suffixes,  when  we  were  anthropoids 
instead  of  anthropoi.  The  few  thousand  years  of  a  present 
improved  condition  have  proved  inadequate  totally  to 
eliminate  the  effects  of  the  ages  spent  in  the  anterior  exist- 
ence, and  thus  the  desire  to  climb  is  an  instinct  implanted 
in  our  breasts  by  the  ineradicable  force  of  heredity. 

One  of  the  most  significant  manifestations  of  this 
hereditary  impulse  is  the  passion  for  mountaineering,  often 
erroneously  referred  to  as  a  disease:  its  scientific  name  is 
Alpinismus.  No  age  or  rank,  no  grade  of  intellect  is  immune 
from  its  appearance.  I  am  acquainted  with  one  who  tra- 
versed the  Charmoz  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  another  who 
ascended  the  Jungfrau  at  sixteen.  Kings  and  peers,  bishops 
and  curates,  members  of  parliament  and  of  the  Imperial 
cabinet,  brilliant  lights  of  all  the  learned  professions,  scien- 
tific men  of  world-wide  reputation,  have  succumbed  to  its 
allurements,  and  risked  their  bones  for  a  success  that  meant 
no  fame,  or  a  failure  that  brought  no  sympathy.  The  crav- 
ing, once  enkindled,  is  as  impossible  to  resist  as  the  duckling's 
for  the  water.  Careful  education  of  the  young,  or  the  lapse 
of  an  aeon  or  two  are  the  only  agencies  that  can  be  relied 
on  to  dispel  it.  To  most  of  us  these  advantages  have  been 
denied,  and  it  is  therefore  manifestly  unjust  to  blame  the 
unfortunate  individual  for  what  is  wholly  out  of  his  power 
to  avoid. 

For  it  is  too  much  the  habit  of  the  hasty  present  day 
to  cast  obloquy  and  scorn  on  the  man  who  climbs  mountains 
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"for  climbing's  sake."  With  nouveau  Steele  rashness  our 
critics  jump  at  a  conckision  based  solely  on  appearances; 
and  thus  it  is  that,  unthinking,  they  sit  in  judgement  on  a 
case  that  they  do  not  understand,  and  condemn  a  tendency 
which  is  as  much  a  law  of  nature  as  kleptomania  or  senile 
decay. 

A  valued  friend  once  wrote  me,  after  seeing  the  Matter- 
horn:  "  If  you  think  it  is  right  for  a  married  man  to  risk  his 
life  on  those  awful  precipices,  I  do  not."  Yet  the  same 
cautious  person  is  occasionally  to  be  seen  enjoying  the  rapid 
motion  of  an  automobile,  and  the  Matterhorn,  hke  some 
other  things,  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  it  looks.  Another  has 
the  amiabihty  to  leave  at  my  door  any  accounts  appearing 
in  the  daily  papers  of  crushing  accident  or  harrowing  dis- 
tress occurring  in  Switzerland.  Suffering  and  disaster  exist 
all  over  the  world,,  and  such  tales  assuredly  lose  nothing  in 
the  telling.  I  have  not  retaliated  by  sending  him  chppings 
of  street  accidents  in  Toronto.  Pity  were  more  in  place  than 
blame;  for  it  may  fairly  be  said  of  the  Alpine  enthusiast,  as 
mothers  say  of  their  hopefuls,  that  he  cannot  help  it. 

What,  after  all,  are  the  charges  that  our  detractors  bring 
against  us?  They  are  reducible  to  two  main  counts:  the 
aimlessness  of  the  pursuit,  and  its  dangerous  character.  Or, 
if  you  prefer,  folly  and  foolhardiness.  '^  Is  it  not  a  shocking 
waste  of  time  and  money?  "  they  ask.  ''  Mere  brutal  exercise," 
one  calls  it,  and  quotes  Mr.  Ruskin's  famous  simile.  They 
wonder  that  we  cannot  find  something  to  do  that  shall  be 
useful  to  ourselves  or  beneficial  to  the  race,  if  we  must  expend 
superfluous  time  and  energy  in  muscular  exercise.  Most 
of  them  recommend  golf.  But  why-  should  mountaineering 
be  singled  out  for  attack  by  these  superior  minds?  Other 
pastimes  are  classed  as  innocent,  or  at  any  rate  succeed  in 
escaping  their  censure.  No  one  rails  at  the  unremunerative 
nature  of  billiards,  or  at  the  want  of  altruism  in  bridge. 
And  surely  it  is  nobody's  business  if  we  are  so  futile  as  to 
prefer  health  to  dollars,  and  fatigue  to  dyspepsia.  We  can 
at  least  make  the  same  plea  that  brings  so  much  comfort  to 
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the  German  basso,  when  he  assures  us  that  he  injures  nobody 
else  by  his  drinking,  drinking. 

More  serious  is  the  accusation  of  foolhardiness.  The 
recent  disaster  on  the  Matterhorn,  by  which  Major  Sporri 
lost  his  life  and  Herr  Imfeld  both  his  legs,  closing  the  sad 
record  of  lives  lost  in  the  Alps  a  year  ago,  lays  us  fairly  open 
to  the  question.  Are  we  right  in  pursuing  so  dangerous  a 
sport?  and  still  more.  Are  we  right  in  inducing  others  to  take 
it  up?    To  answer  it  we  must  revert  to  the  original  axiom. 

The  irresistible  might  of  this  hereditary  impulse  may  be 
best  judged  from  the  discomforts  and  misery  that  it  compels 
its  victims  to  submit  to  in  order  to  sate  the  cravings  of  nature. 
They  will  flounder  for  miles  through  wet  snow  to  the  knee, 
to  arrive  at  a  malodorous  hovel  where  other  wretched  beings 
are  herded  together.  They  will  feed  on  ill-cooked  food,  and 
lie  down  in  dank  clothes  on  trays  of  mouldy  straw.  All 
attempts  at  sleep  are  mostly  rendered  vain  by  the  arrival 
and  departure  of  noisy  maniacs  and  their  keepers,  or  the 
permanent  presence  of  voracious  parasites.  After  a  few 
hours  of  pretended  rest,  they  rise  at  1  a.m.,  unrefreshed  and 
unwashed,  and  force  down  a  few  more  mouthfuls  of  the  un- 
wholesome pro\dsions  that  the  porteur  has  jammed  into  his 
rucksack.  They  drink  things  that  their  whole  sole  recoils 
from,  and  turn  out  into  the  bitter  air  by  the  hght  of  a  candle 
in  a  nttle  lantern.  With  numbed  hands  and  aching  joints 
they  slide  in  the  dark  down  frozen  ropes  or  crawl  down  rocks 
to  the  glacier,  tramp  more  miles  to  the  foot  of  their  Pisgah  of 
promise,  and  all  the  time  are  at  the  beck  of  a  rude  giant,  on 
whom  their  sufferings  make  not  the  slightest  impression. 

But  it  is  when  the  climber  reaches  the  base  of  this  peak 
''  of  known  desire  and  proved  deHght  "  that  his  real  troubles 
begin.  He  must  pass  hours  on  precarious  notches  hacked 
in  steep  ice  slopes.  He  must  haul  himself  painfully  by  in- 
visible holds  up  precipitous  crags  and  round  ghastly  corners, 
and  hang  by  fingers  and  toes  to  narrow  cracks  in  smooth  and 
perhaps  glazed  slabs.  He  hails  a  perpendicular  cleft  in  the 
rocks  as  a  gift  from  the  gods,  and  ruins  his   clothes  in  an 
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attempt  to  mount  it  in  the  way  familiar  to  every  chimney 
sweep's  apprentice  of  a  past  generation.  His  master  allows 
him  no  pause  to  look  at  the  wonderful  scenery,  unless  it 
happens  to  chime  with  his  insatiable  desire  for  a  meal  or  a 
drink;  and  he  reaches  the  summit  to  find  a  view  that  he  knows 
alread}^  to  its  smallest  detail,  and  perhaps  a  biting  wind  or 
snowstorm  that  curtails  even  this  slender  enjoyment.  Then 
comes  the  descent  by  the  same  or  another  route,  when  he 
must  repeat  the  whole  grisly  performance,  only  too  glad  if 
it  brings  him  at  last  to  his  comfortable  hotel,  and  a  bath. 

]\Ieanwhile  he  has  had  to  steel  his  nerves  to  look  sudden 
death  in  the  face  in  many  forms.  There  are  se?^acs  on  the 
"  dry,"  and  crevasses  in  the  neve:  avalanches  in  the  couloirs: 
falhng  stones  on  the  crags:  on  the  ice  slopes — and  every- 
where and  all  the  time — the  possibility  of  a  fatal  slip. 
And  after  enduring  all  this  danger,  hardship,  and  unclean- 
ness,  he  will  constantly  in  after  days  refer  to  this  as  a  glorious 
cHmb,  and  hilariously  welcome  the  first  opportunity  of  re- 
peating the  revoltmg  experience  in  detail. 

Is  not  the  case  of  these  unfortunates  hopeless,  cureless? 
In  most  people  the  instinct  Hes  dormant  till  called  into  being 
by  extraneous  stimuli.  Many  owe  its  birth  to  comparatively 
simple  causes.  In  my  own  case  it  was  scaling  the  dizzy 
heights  of  the  TomHshorn  that  accompUshed  my  downfall. 
I  went  up  by  the  Pilatusbahn  a  healthy  minded  tourist: 
I  descended  a  ra\dng  mountaineer.  Not  a  few  have  suc- 
cumbed from  the  exciting  experience  of  crossing  the  Mer  de 
Glace  with  the  assistance  of  a  guide  from  the  Montanvert. 
The  mere  sight  of  Mont  Blanc  has  inoculated  others  with  a 
wild  yearning  to  surmount  it.  A  sad  case  came  under  my 
own  notice  recently,  where  an  estimable  young  man,  who  had 
never  seen  any  mountains  but  those  of  Hamilton  and  Montreal, 
fell  a  victim  through  a  single  reading  of  ''  Scrambles  among 
the  Alps." 

What  then  is  to  be  done  to  alleviate  the  lot  of  sufferers 
from  this  distressing  malad}^?  In  the  Middle  Ages  they  im- 
prisoned or  excommunicated  them.     Horrible  dragons  and 
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bogies  were  invented  to  frighten  them  away.  Even  as  re- 
cently as  sixty  years  ago,  those  who  were  infected  with 
Alpinismus  felt  it  their  duty  to  hold  themselves  up  as  a 
solemn  warning  to  the  still  untainted.  We  are  wiser  now- 
a-days.  Recognizing  the  impossibihty  of  cure,  humane  people 
have  established  educative  institutions  under  the  guise  of 
clubs,  where  the  afflicted  can  be  trained  in  the  methods  of 
avoiding  the  attendant  risks  and  appeasing  their  appetite 
with  practical  safety.  Ever  foremost  in  works  of  philan- 
thropy, England  was  the  first  to  set  an  example  for  other 
nations,  tliough  the  Alpine  Club,  the  parent  of  all,  confines 
itself  to  issuing  instructive  hterature.  The  Swiss,  French, 
German,  Austrian,  and  Italian  clubs  maintain  besides  cabanes, 
hiitten,  or  refugii,  where  reunions  are  held  for  this  benevolent 
purpose;  and  youthful  patients  may  be  seen  toiling  up  the 
Petit  Combin  or  the  Pigne  d'AroUa,  enjoying  themselves 
gustily  in  ropefuls  of  twenty,  or  more. 

Somewhat  sporadic  heretofore  in  Canada,  the  disease 
has  broken  out  with  increased  virulence  during  the  last  year  or 
two.  But  a  country  that  takes  such  care  of  its  orphans  and 
imbeciles  was  not  likel)^  to  neglect  its  mountaineers.  Noble 
men  and  women  have  come  forward  with  funds  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  similar  institutions  in  the  Rockies  and  Selkirks 
under  the  seductive  name  of  summer  camps:  to  which  it 
is  earnestly  hoped  every  pubHc  spirited  person  will  subscribe 
largety. 

Here  budding  Alpinisten  are  shown  that  all  mountain 
dangers  are  reasonably  avoidable.  He  or  she  is  tauglit 
how  to  carry  his  or  her  ax  or  alpenstock  (our  language 
badly  needs  a  third  person  of  common  gender) :  the  proper 
way  to  use  pick,  l^lade,  and  spike,  and  how  to  keep  the  same 
out  of  their  own  and  others'  eyes  and  ribs:  that  a  rope  was 
designed  by  beneficent  Nature  to  make  up  to  man  for  the 
inestimable  loss  of  the  ancestral  tail — to  curl  round  a  pro- 
jection, or  to  pluck  a  brother  withal  from  the  maw  of  a  cre- 
vasse. Night  schools  also  might  profitably  be  estabhshed 
to  instruct  certain  guides  that  ill  advised  plucking  at  the 
same  is  still  apt,  as  of  yore,  to  give  rise  to  inflamed  feelings. 
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Accidents  will  happen  at  all  sorts  of  games.  The 
average  of  tliose  in  cycUng  and  motoring  is  surely  much 
higher  than  the  really  unavoidable  ones  in  climljing.  Men 
have  been  killed  at  cricket,  and  a  simple  walk  has  often 
proved  fatal,  especially  in  certain  towns.  Ping-pong  and 
diabolo  stand  nobly  out  as  perliaps  the  only  forms  of  exercise 
wliich  have  never  dealt  sudden  death  to  their  devotees. 
Experience,  care,  and  good  condition — it  is  only  by  these 
three,  and  by  all  these  three  at  once  that  our  favourite  sport 
can  be  rendered  safe,  and  ourselves  redeemed  from  the  charge 
of  foolhardiness. 

To  my  brother  mountaineers  and  mountain  lovers,  to 
those  who  have  passed  the  earlier  stages  of  the  fever,  and 
learned  to  approach  a  peak  with  due  reverence  and  a  just 
estimate  of  their  own  powers  and  limitations,  I  have  no 
message  to  add  to  this  humble  Apologia  of  our  craft.  They 
know  that  the  discomforts  and  fatigue  are  to  be  accepted 
cheerfully:  that  possible  danger  properly  met  but  adds  zest 
to  the  performance :  that  eye  and  brain  and  nerve  are  cleared 
and  strengthened  for  the  duties  of  life  by  the  very  nature 
of  the  pursuit:  that  the  toil  and  privation  contribute  power- 
fully to  the  acquiring  of  a  healthy  mind  in  a  healthy  body. 
And  they  know  too,  that  the  memories  of  sunrise  on  the 
glacier,  of  the  keen  breeze  on  the  arete,  of  the  down  look 
on  to  the  lower  world  from  the  summit,  of  the  successful 
ascent  of  a  difficult  peak,  will  be  the  chief  solace  and  glory 
of  their  latter  age,  when  cUmbing  days  are  done. 

W.  S.  Jackson 


THE  PLACE  OF  CHRIST  IN  CHRISTIANITY 

IN  a  recent  number  of  the  University  Magazine  (October, 
1908),  Professor  MacBride  has  dealt  with  ''  The  Evo- 
lution of  Religion."  His  article  is  marked  by  grace  of 
style  and  clearness  of  thought.  It  is  written  with  a  sincere 
appreciation  of  the  need  and  value  of  rehgion;  and  its  ethical 
spirit  is  high  and  pure.  Professor  MacBride  belongs  to  the 
group  of  men  of  science  who  beheve  strongly  in  the  spiritual 
values  of  life,  and  recognize  in  Christianity  the  highest  pro- 
duct of  those  religious  instincts  which  are  the  most  precious 
elements  in  the  constitution  of  man. 

At  the  same  time,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Professor 
MacBride  has  correctly  interpreted  the  Christianity  of  the 
New  Testament,  or  given  a  true  view  of  the  place  which 
Jesus  occupies  in  the  Faith  which  He  founded.  Two 
features  of  Professor  MacBride's  work  tend  to  lessen  its  value. 
The  first  is  its  dependence  on  authority.  Its  conclusions 
are  announced  with  dogmatic  positiveness,  as  being,  indeed, 
the  last  word  of  science  as  apphed  to  the  study  of  the  New 
Testament.  But  they  are  the  conclusions,  not  of  a  man 
who  has  made  a  first  hand  investigation  into  the  data,  but 
of  one  who  has  intelHgently  perused  one  or  two  books,  and 
has  uncritically  accepted  the  results  stated  therein.  WTiat 
would  Professor  MacBride  say  of  a  theologian  who  had 
read  one  or  two  books  on  biolog}^,  and  then  proceeded  to 
give  the  results  of  his  reading  with  the  air  of  a  master  ? 
Even  among  '^  authorities,''  it  is  possible  to  be  misled  by 
merely  adventitious  circumstances.  Prof.  Lake's  authority 
is  not  really  increased  by  the  fact  that  he  has  been  '^  pro- 
moted to  a  continental  professor's  chair."  The  merit 
of  his  work  on  St.  Mark's  account  of  the  resurrection  must 
be  estimated  by  other  considerations.  The  other  feature 
of  the  article,  which  throws  an  air  of  unreality  over  its  state- 
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ments,  is  what  may  be  termed  its  a  priorism.  To  say  of 
the  authors  of  the  Gospel  narratives  that  they  were  ''  ignor- 
ant and  credulous  people  "  is  sheer  assumption;  and,  in  the 
light  of  work  recently  done  on  St.  Luke's  writings,  is  even 
slightly  ridiculous.  In  any  case,  it  is  not  a  scientific  method, 
first  to  condemn  a  writer,  and  then  to  reject  his  statements. 
Wliat  Dr.  Sanday  has  recently  said  of  Professor  Schmiedal 
is  true  of  Professor  MacBride — he  ''  really  starts  by  assum- 
ing what  he  wiU  accept  as  credible  and  what  he  will  not." 
To  come  to  a  study  of  the  life  and  persona Uty  of  Jesus,  with 
preconceptions  as  to  what  He  cannot  have  been  or  done, 
or  as  to  what  cannot  have  happened  in  the  fulfilment  of 
His  mission,  is  to  invalidate  all  the  results  obtained. 

The  real  question  at  issue  is  the  Christianity  of  Christ. 
AVliat  did  Jesus  conceive  His  mission  to  be,  and  what  place 
in  its  accomphshment  was  He  conscious  of  occupjdng? 
Prof.  MacBride's  answer  is  clear  and  distinct:  ''Jesus  be- 
lieved He  was  the  special  messenger  sent  from  God  to  reveal 
His  will;  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  consisted  in  obedience 
to  that  will  as  taught  by  Jesus,  and  that  all  who  obeyed 
it  would  enjoy  everlasting  Ufe  in  union  with  God."  This 
is  essentially  the  Christian  Faith  as  conceived  in  the  mind 
of  its  Founder.  The  article  culminates  in  an  earnest  appeal 
to  the  men  of  the  20th  Century  to  return  to  this  simple 
belief,  and  to  the  theologians  of  the  present  time  to  get  rid 
of  all  extraneous  elements  in  their  presentation  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

From  the  point  of  \'iew  of  this  statement  regarding  the 
self-consciousness  of  Christ,  Prof.  MacBride  looks  over  the 
whole  field  of  the  development  of  doctrine,  and  finds  it  one 
long  deviation  from  the  profound  and  simple  teaching  of 
Jesus.  The  first  mistake  lay  in  the  "  legend  of  the  empty 
tomb."  All  that  was  really  needed  to  start  Christianity  on 
its  way  was  ''  belief  in  the  continued  Ufe  of  Jesus;"  and 
this  belief  was  generated  by  certain  appearances  of  Jesus 
after  death.  Prof.  MacBride,  in  view  of  stories  which  seem 
to  ghew  that  dead  persons  may  appear  to  the  hving,  is  in- 
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clined  to  believe  that  there  may  have  been  such  appearances. 
A  second  grievous  error  is  to  be  found  in  the  theology  of  St. 
Paul.  This  eminent  man  was  the  first  to  see  that  the  teach- 
ing of  Jesus,  in  its  simplicity  and  spirituality,  was  not  for  Jews 
only,  but  for  the  whole  world.  His  hfe  work  was  to  break 
down  Jewish  particularism,  and  to  universaUze  the  reUgion  of 
Jesus.  He  accomphshed  his  task,  strangely  enough,  by  taking 
over  a  whole  set  of  Jewish  categories,  as  to  the  sin  of  man 
and  the  need  of  expiation,  and  shewing  that  the  death  of  Jesus 
was  a  great  expiatory  sacrifice  aboHshing  the  Jewish  system. 
Thus  Paul  "  made  the  spread  of  Christianity  among  the 
Gentiles  a  possibihty,''  but  at  the  cost  of  "  spoiling  Chris- 
tianity." Henceforward,  the  rehgion  of  Jesus  was  buried, 
almost  out  of  sight,  by  dogmas  and  ceremonies. 

Prof.   MacBride,   with   clear-eyed   logic   and   admirable 
frankness,  tells  us  that,  "  if  we  are  to  keep  our  Christianity, 
we  must  leave  the  theology  of  Paul."     It  is  certain  that  he 
is  right,  if  the  real  original  Christianity,  the  rehgion  which 
Jesus  meant  to  set  up  in  the  earth,  be  nothing  more  than 
the  conviction  (a)  of  *'  the  reahty  of  the  soul  and  its  per- 
sistence," (b)  of  "  the  ethical  principle  as  the  dominant  rule 
of  the  universe,"  (c)  of  help  to  be  gained  by  "  communion 
with  the   Spirit  which  shone  through  Jesus."     I  am  very 
far  from  denying  to  these  convictions  the  title  of  rehgious. 
They  are,  indeed,  very  noble  elements  in  a  rehgious  concep- 
tion of  the  world  and  of  man.     That  a  distinguished  man 
of  science  should  hold  them,  and  propagate  them  by  voice 
and  pen,  is  matter  of  profound  thankfulness   on   the  part 
of   all  who   maintain  a  spiritual  interpretation  of  the  uni- 
verse.    At  the  same  time,  I  am  persuaded  of  two  things', 
(a)  that  these  articles  of  behef  do  not  constitute  historic 
Christianity;  (b)  that  by  themselves  they  are  not  adequate 
to  meet  the  rehgious  and  moral  needs  of  man,  in  the  20th 
or  in  any  other  century. 

The  estabhshment  of  the  first  of  these  propositions 
must,  of  course,  depend  on  a  study  of  the  documents.  In 
such  a  study,  I  would  suggest  to  Prof.  MacBride,  and  to 
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all  who  seek  the  truth  on  this  subject,  to  work  steadily 
throusjh  Dr.  Denney's  recently  published  book,  "  Jesus  and 
the  Gospel."  Dr.  Denney  has  not  been  promoted  to  a  con- 
tinental chair,  but  he  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  New  Tes- 
tament scholars,  and,  while  he  would  not  wish  to  pose  as 
an  "  authority,"  he  has  made  such  an  original  study  of  the 
records,  as  makes  the  easy  acceptance  of  the  latest  results 
of  a  negative  criticism  perilous  in  the  extreme.  With  Dr. 
Denney's  book  before  him,  the  student  will  not  need  any 
assistance  from  me.  I  venture  merely  to  indicate  certain 
results,  which  seem  to  be  established  by  the  evidence.  (1) 
The  first  generation  of  Christians  was  composed,  not  merely 
of  disciples  who  adhered  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  and 
venerated  His  memorj^,  but  of  those  who  were  rejoicing 
in  an  actual  experience  of  Di^dne  saving  power.  The  pos- 
session which  thrilled  them  with  the  gladness  which  echoes 
throughout  the  New  Testament  was  not  an  ethic,  however 
sublime,  but  salvation  from  sin,  in  its  guilt  and  power  and 
consequences,  a  salvation  of  which  the  New  Testament 
is  the  exposition  and  illustration.  And  this  salvation,  the 
New  Testament  believers,  the  humblest  and  least  lettered, 
as  well  as  the  more  advanced  and  more  cultured,  trace  to 
Jesus,  whom  they  therefore  hail  as  Lord.  Jesus  stands 
before  their  gaze,  not  as  a  teacher  of  the  will  of  God — though 
He  is  that — but  as  the  Object  of  religious  trust  and  pro- 
found personal  surrender.  He,  who  is  thus  Saviour  and 
Lord,  occupies  a  central  and  supreme  place  in  their  faith 
and  life.  As  they  review  the  histor}''  of  man,  or  the  con- 
stitution of  the  universe,  or  the  nature  of  God,  their  Lord 
fills  their  eye.  He  is  the  goal  of  the  religious  history  of  men. 
Redeemed  humanity  is  complete  in  Him.  In  Him  God  is  fully 
present.  Paul's  theology  did  not  produce  this  experience;  it 
was  itself  a  product  of  this  experience.  We  might  conceiv- 
ably discard,  as  we  must  certainly  translate,  some  of  Paul's 
categories;  but  we  cannot  depose  Christ  from  the  place  which 
He  occupies  in  Paul's  personal  religious  convictions,  without 
rejecting  the  whole  of  New  Testament  Christianity.    The 
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New  Testament  is  a  unit  in  ascribing  to  Christ  the  position, 
not  merely  of  a  teacher  or  example  of  religious  faith,  but 
of  the  Object  of  faith. 

(2)  The  first  Christians  found  the  warrant  for  their 
attitude  toward  Jesus  in  the  fact  of  the  Resurrection  of 
Christ.  They  proclaimed,  constantly  and  enthusiastically, 
that  Christ  rose  from  the  dead.  They  summoned  men 
to  believe  in  Jesus  as  the  risen  and  exalted  Lord.  The 
heart  of  this  joyful  message  was  not  "  the  continued 
life  of  Jesus,"  not  the  beUef  that  He  had  survived 
death,  and  was  able  to  open,  very  confusedly  and  inter- 
mittently, communications  with  His  disciples.  The  Resur- 
rection meant  to  them  that  Jesus  had  overcome  the  sin  of 
the  world,  whose  sign  and  seal  is  death;  that  He  had  ent-ered 
on  a  position  of  absolute  power  and  dominion,  from  whence 
He  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  God  to  all  who  acknowledged 
Him  as  Lord,  enabUng  them  to  defeat  the  power  of  sin,  and 
to  overcome  the  fear  of  death.  The  proof  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion, which,  when  challenged,  they  produced,  was  twofold: 
(a)  the  actual  sight  of  the  glorified  Lord,  which  certain  wit- 
nesses had  obtained;  (b)  the  actual  gift  of  the  Spirit,  pro- 
ducing the  wonders  of  Pentecost,  and  the  still  greater  won- 
ders of  the  experience  of  Christian  faith  and  the  excellen- 
cies of  the  Christian  character.  To  the  religion  described  by 
Prof.  MacBride,  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus  is  not  essential. 
To  the  rehgion  of  the  first  Christians  it  was  absolutely 
essential.  It  was  not  merely  the  condition  under  which 
Christianity  got  itself  started  on  its  way.  It  was,  and  is, 
the  very  nerve  of  historic  Christianity. 

(3)  The  faith  of  Christians  in  Christ  was  warranted 
by  the  claims  and  by  the  self -consciousness  of  Jesus.  The 
deepest  element  in  the  consciousness  of  Jesus  is  not  His  belief 
that  He  was  a  "  special  messenger,"  but  that  He  was  the 
Son  of  the  Father.  Arising  out  of  this  conscious  relation  to 
God,  there  was  the  sense  of  His  Divine  vocation  to  establish 
the  Kingdom,  together  with  His  acceptance  of  that  task 
with  all  it  would  bring  to  Him  of  mental  and  spiritual  suf- 
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fering.  "  A  scientific  examination  of  the  Gospels,"  says 
Dr.  Sanday,  "  whatever  else  it  brings  out,  brings  out  this, 
that  the  root  element  in  the  consciousness  of  Jesus  was  a 
sense  of  Sonship  to  the  Divine  Father,  deeper,  clearer, 
more  intimate,  more  all-embracing  and  all-absorbing,  than 
ever  was  vouchsafed  to  a  child  of  man."  "  The  one  thing," 
says  Dr.  Denney,  ''which  is  stamped  upon  the  New  Testa- 
ment everywhere,  as  the  outstanding  characteristic  of  Jesus, 
is  His  filial  consciousness  in  relation  to  God."  "  On  the 
basis  of  this  personal  relation  to  the  Father,"  rests  His  con- 
sciousness of  His  vocation  as  Messiah  and  King.  "  This 
consciousness  of  Divine  power  and  of  a  unique  vocation, 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  lies  behind  everything  in  the 
Gospels." 

Prof.  MacBride  justly  appeals  to  Mark  and  John.  Let 
the  appeal  be  made,  study  the  self-presentation  of  Jesus 
in  these  sources;  and  it  will  appear  that  the  conception  pre- 
valent in  the  New  Testament  is  no  higher  or  more  wonderful 
than  Jesus'  own  conviction  regarding  Himself  and  His  Mis- 
sion. The  attitude  of  New  Testament  believers  toward 
Jesus  corresponds  to  the  claim  He  made  upon  the  faith  and 
surrender  of  men.  Prof.  MacBride  has  permitted  himself 
an  amazing  generalization:  ''It  is  generally  conceded  that 
we  owe  the  gospels  to  the  efforts  of  the  party  who  opposed 
Paul."  If  the  Gospels  are  pamphlets  in  a  party  warfare, 
and  are  directed  against  the  teaching  and  preaching  of  the 
Apostle  Paul,  they  are  singularly  inefhcacious  instruments, 
for  they  simply  verify  the  rehgious  experience  of  Paul,  and 
all  New  Testament  beUevers,  by  grounding  it  on  the  con- 
sciousness and  the  claims  of  Jesus.  To  tlie  alleged  "  general 
concession  "  asserted  by  Prof.  MacBride,  let  me  oppose  the 
exception  presented  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Denney.  His 
summary  of  the  evidence  is  as  follows:  "The  most  careful 
scrutiny  of  the  New  Testament  discloses  no  trace  of  a  Chris- 
tianity in  which  Jesus  has  any  other  place  tlian  that  which 
is  assigned  Him  in  the  faith  of  the  historical  cliurcli.  *  *  * 
It  is  the  place  thus  assigned  to  Christ  which  gives  its  religious 
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unity  to  the  New  Testament,  and  which  has  kept  the  Chris- 
tian rehgion  one  all  through  its  history.  *  *  *  When 
we  look  back  from  the  Christian  rehgion  as  the  New  Testa- 
ment exhibits  it,  and  as  it  is  still  exhibited  in  the  Christian 
Church,  to  the  historical  Jesus,  we  see  a  Person,  who  is  not 
onty  equal  to  the  place  which  Christian  faith  assigns  Him, 
but  who  assumes  that  place  naturally  and  spontaneously 
as  His  own."  I  am  convinced  that  the  more  we  study  the 
Person  of  Christ  as  it  is  presented  in  the  New  Testament, 
the  more  persuaded  we  shall  be  that  the  ideas  formulated  by 
Prof.  MacBride,  as  constituting  the  essence  of  Christianity,  do 
not  express  either  the  faith  of  the  first  behevers,  or  the  teach- 
ing of  Jesus  regarding  Himself.  It  is  perfectly  open  to  Prof. 
MacBride  to  hold  that  these  ideas  do  constitute  the  essence 
of  rehgion;  but,  I  submit,  it  is  not  open  to  him  to  identify 
the  rehgion  he  tliUG  expounds  with  historic  Christianity, 
i.e.,  with  Christianity  as  apprehended  by  the  first  generation 
of  believers  or  by  Christ  Himself.  I  heartily  appreciate  the 
beauty  and  impressiveness  of  the  rehgion  which  Prof. 
MacBride  proposes  to  "  keep,"  after  surrendering  the  New 
Testament;  but  I  venture  to  suggest  that  it  cannot  with 
any  historical  propriety  be  termed  Christianity. 

Exegetical  considerations,  however,  do  not  completely 
settle  the  question  raised  by  Prof.  MacBride's  able  and  sti- 
mulating article.  It  might  be  proved — I  think  it  has  been 
proved — that  the  religion  he  sets  forth  is  not  BibUcal,  and 
is  not,  properly  speaking,  Christianity;  and  yet  this,  by  itself, 
would  not,  for  all  thinkers,  dispose  of  the  question  of  its 
truth  and  value.  It  might  still  be  argued  that,  even  if  we 
have  to  reject  the  Christology  of  Jesus  as  well  as  the  Christ- 
ology  of  the  New  Testament,  we  have,  in  such  ideas  as  Prof. 
MacBride  presents,  a  complete  and  adequate  rehgious  faith. 
Such  a  faith,  disengaging  itself  from  the  Christian  name  and 
the  unreal  support  which  that  great  name  would  give  it, 
presenting  itself  for  the  suffrages  of  men  in  no  other  might 
than  that  of  the  truth  it  claims  to  set  forth,  would  be 
tested  by  its  competence  to  meet  the  actual  need  of  man. 
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Historic  Christianity,  it  is  to  be  observed,  must  submit  to 
the  same  test.  It  is,  indeed,  an  immense  support  to  it, 
to  find  that  it  is  tlie  faith  of  the  very  earliest  believers,  and 
that  it  is  warranted  by  the  consciousness  of  Christ.  Ulti- 
mately, however,  it  can  be  demonstrated,  not  by  exegetical 
proof,  but  by  actual  spiritual  achievement.  Is  it  true  that 
they  who  take  the  attitude  toward  Christ  taken  by  be- 
lievers in  all  ages, — an  attitude  not  of  intellectual  assent 
to  ''traditional  theology,"  but  of  trustful  surrender  to  the 
li\ing  Lord, — are  saved  through  Him  from  everything  that 
is  contained  in  the  fact  of  sin?  Of  this  test,  historic  Chris- 
tianity need  not  be  afraid.  AVhatever  be  the  ''  palpable 
failures "  of  "  traditional  theology,"  upon  which  Prof. 
MacBride  comments,  Christ  Himself  has  never  failed  to  keep 
what  was  committed  to  Him.  That  the  exalted  Lord  does 
save — this  and  this  only — this  and  no  "  theology,"  tra- 
ditional or  other — is  the  message  of  Christianity;  and  the 
demonstration  of  Christianity,  conveyed  by  His  saving 
action  is  overwhelming. 

How  does  it  stand  with  the  religion  which  Prof.  MacBride 
presses  on  our  attention?  It  cannot  be  said  that  it  has 
never  been  tried.  It  has  been  the  religion  of  soUtary  thinkers, 
both  since  Christ  came,  and  even  before  His  advent.  How 
does  it  compare  in  saving  efficacy  with  historic  Christianity? 
The  words  of  one  of  the  greatest  who  ever  held  it,  one  of 
the  purest  human  spirits  that  ever  wrought  in  the  service 
of  the  truth,  come  back  with  insistent  pathos: — "Even  if 
the  truth  of  such  thoughts  be  accepted,  the  difficulty  of 
making  them  available  for  the  daily  food  which  human 
weakness  requires  still  remains.  They  may  suffice  for  us 
while  reason  is  strong  and  the  temper  calm,  but  when 

'  Our  light  is  low. 
When  the  blood  creeps,  and  the  nerves  prick 
And  tingle,  and  the  heart  is  sick. 
And  all  the  wheels  of  being  slow,' 
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we  need  another  sustenance — the  support  as  we  should  be 
apt  to  say,  of  something  more  '  objective '  and  tangible." 
The  need  of  this  support,  of  something  objective  and  tangi- 
ble, was  present  to  the  mind  of  one  of  the  first  witnesses, 
when  he  wrote: — :"  That  wliich  was  from  the  beginning, 
that  which  we  have  heard,  that  which  we  have  seen  with 
our  eyes,  that  which  we  beheld,  and  our  hands  handled 
concerning  the  Word  of  life  (and  the  life  was  manifested 
and  we  have  seen,  and  bear  witness,  and  declare  unto  you 
the  hfe,  the  eternal  life,  which  was  with  the  Father,  and  was 
manifested  unto  us),  that  which  we  have  seen  and  heard 
declare  we  unto  j^ou  also,  that  ye  also  may  have  fellowship 
with  us."  Comparison  in  respect  of  competence  to  meet 
the  need  of  man,  to  deliver  him  from  moral  evil,  to  support 
his  belief  in  the  victory  of  righteousness,  and  to  inspire  him 
to  a  service,  which  may  lead  him,  as  it  led  the  Redeemer 
of  men,  to  a  cross,  is  wholly  on  the  side  of  the  religion  whose 
historic  continuity  goes  back,  through  the  succession  of  gener- 
ations, to  the  Apostles,  and  to  the  Christ  who,  in  profound 
humility,  made  so  Divine  a  claim. 

The  place  which  Christ  claimed,  and  which  He  died  to 
win,  He  has  vindicated,  where  alone  vindication  could  be 
complete,  in  the  experience  of  those  who  have  ventured 
to  trust  Him. 

T.    B.    KiLPATRICK 


THE  CANADIAN  NAVY 

CANADIAN  public  opinion  is  turning  towards  the  estab- 
lishing of  some  form  of  a  distinctively  Canadian  naval 
force.  The  process  is  slow,  but  the  proposal  is  so  thoroughly 
in  line  with  our  past  development  and  our  present  aspira- 
tions that  it  seems  only  a  question  of  time  when  it  will  be  real- 
ized. Indeed,  it  now  seems  to  be  time  to  divert  our  dis- 
cussion from  the  question — Shall  we  have  a  naval  force 
of  our  own?  to — What  sort  of  naval  force  shall  we 
have?    This  latter  question  I  propose  to  discuss. 

One  thing  I  shall  take  for  granted.  It  must  be  a  naval 
force  of  our  own.  The  proposal  that  we  pay  a  cash  contri- 
bution to  the  Royal  Navy — let  our  defence  out  to  contract, 
hire  Englishmen  to  do  our  maritime  fighting  for  us — has 
been  discussed ;  and  I  think  that  the  sense  of  the  nation  has 
turned  decisively  against  it. 

First,  we  must  decide  at  what  to  aim.  If  we  look  at 
Canada  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole, 
we  perceive  that  she  is  one  of  its  food-supply  countries, 
and  that  her  principal  military  function  is  to  help  to  feed 
the  United  Kingdom.  To  use  military  terms,  she  is  a  base 
of  supplies — of  food  supplies — and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is  an 
Imperial  line  of  communication.  Bases  must  be  garrisoned, 
lines  of  communication  must  be  protected.  If  we  look 
at  the  situation  from  our  own  special  point  of  view,  the  fact 
which  draws  our  attention  is  that  an  interruption  of  our 
trade  in  food -stuffs  with  Great  Britain  would  embarrass  us,  and 
that  for  hostile  cruisers  to  beset  our  coast-line  would  be  to 
stop  that  trade  altogether,  and  that  would  mean  ruin. 
Imperial  and  local  considerations  thus  unite  in  prescrib- 
ing the  guarding  of  our  trade  with  the  Mother  Country. 
So  we  must  aim  atf protecting  our  maritime  trade. 
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A  maritime  trade  can  be  guarded — apart  from  the 
general  protection  which  is  given  by  winning  command 
of  the  sea — partly  by  keeping  the  coast  which  it  quits  and 
the  coast  which  it  approaches  clear  of  the  enemy's  ships; 
and  partly  by  patrolling  tlie  sea-routes  which  the  vessels 
traverse  in  the  ocean  itself.  Of  these  the  first  is  by  far  the 
more  important,  for  the  ocean  is  so  wide  that  a  search  for 
ships  once  in  blue  water  is  a  sort  of  hide-and-seek  affair, 
whereas  a  ship  approaching  Canada  must  either  thread  the 
Strait  of  Belle  Isle,  pass  between  Newfoundland  and  Cape 
Breton,  or  enter  Halifax  or  St.  John;  so  that  our  trade  must 
concentrate  at  a  few  fixed  points  which  an  enemy  able 
to  keep  the  sea  could  watch. 

Thus  it  seems  suitable  that  our  naval  force  should  be 
devoted  at  the  outset  to  coastal  defence.  We  should  guard 
our  coasts  so  well  that  no  enemy's  cruiser  would  care  to 
haunt  them,  and  that  our  ships  sailing  to  England  could 
gain  the  blue  water  without  molestation.  Later,  when  our 
coastal  defence  is  organized,  we  may  consider  the  advisa- 
bility of  discouraging  hostile  cruisers  from  hanging  about 
in  the  North  Atlantic;  bu^  that  is  matter  for  a  fairly  distant 
future. 

The  weapon  of  weapons  for  coastal  defence  is  the  tor- 
pedo. Once  let  our  coast  be  infested  with  our  own  tor- 
pedo-boats, destroyers,  and  submarines,  and  we  may  be 
certain  that  hostile  vessels  will  on  ordinary  occasions  give 
it  a  wide  berth.  We  could  count  on  a  zone,  perhaps  a 
hundred  miles  wide,  within  which  no  enemy's  cruiser  would 
willingly  venture,  and  the  existence  of  this  zone  of  safety 
would  enable  our  merchant  vessels  to  steer  courses  on  the 
oceanic  part  of  their  voyage  calculated  to  baffle  a  patrolling 
foe.  A  torpedo  defence  alone  is  not  final,  as  a  cruiser  can 
destroy  a  torpedo  vessel  if  she  can  get  within  range  of  it  in 
daylight;  to  complete  our  immunity  we  must  have  larger 
vessels,  able  to  meet  in  open  fight  any  ships  likely  to  be 
sent   against   our  shores.     Like   everything  else,    this   is  a 
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relative  matter,  and  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  Canada 
can  afford  to  maintain  a  force  strong  enough  to  make  the 
impunity  absolute. 

Secondly,  having  decided  upon  our  general  aim,  we 
must  decide  how  to  attain  it.  All  our  preparations  must 
be  based  on  the  human  factor.  Men  are  and  always  will 
be  more  important  than  machinery.  Inventions  may  suc- 
ceed each  other,  the  best  ships  of  to-day  may  be  useless  a 
decade  hence,  but  a  force  of  men,  bold,  well-trained,  dis- 
cipHned,  and  patriotic,  with  a  good  tradition  of  service 
ever  being  passed  on  by  the  older  to  the  younger,  always 
will  be  a  nation's  most  efficient  protection.  When  a  naval 
force  is  backed  by  a  whole  people,  resolute,  constant  in 
purpose,  with  clear  and  accurate  information  as  to  the  con- 
ditions under  which  their  country  holds  its  footing  in  the 
world,  it  becomes  permissible  for  its  writers  to  devote  at- 
tention to  questions  of  materiel.  But  when  a  nation  like 
Canada  is  only  beginning  to  turn  its  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, when  interest  is  slight  and  information  is  lacking,  it 
is  worse  than  useless  to  fix  our  eyes  upon  elaborate  appara- 
tus; it  is  only  when  men  are  concerned — living,  breathing, 
human  men,  and  men  of  our  own  kin — that  the  country 
really  will  pay  heed  to  the  problem. 

At  the  outset  we  must  face  a  perplexity.  We  have 
seen  that  a  torpedo  flotilla  would  be  the  best  protection 
to  our  coasts.  Now  torpedo  service  presents  certain  pecu- 
liarities which  may  be  set  down  as  follows: 

1.  Torpedo  vessels  are  fragile  boxes  of  machinery. 
Susceptible  in  any  event  to  accident,  in  order  to  fulfil  their 
purpose  they  must  be  worked  under  conditions  of  speed, 
company,  fog,  storm,  and  darkness  which  increase  the  like- 
lihood of  mishap. 

2.  The  work  is  wearing,  harassing  and  dangerous 
to  an  unusual  degree,  and  also  is  highly  technical.  The 
men  who  are  to  man  these  ships  must  be  specially  well- 
trained,  and  must  be  exceptionally  good  men  as  regards 
physique,  nerve  and  morale.     Nearly  aU  the  crew  of  a  de- 
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stroyer  are  expert  mechanics,  specially  skilled  in  some  di- 
rection. The  seamanship  required  in  navigating  these  ves- 
sels, often  huddled  close  together,  rushing  at  the  speed 
of  an  express  train,  not  infrequently  manoeuvring  at  night 
or  in  fog,  is  of  the  highest  order.  The  strain  upon  the  nerves 
of  the  navigator  is  excessive,  and  temperance  of  life  is  needed 
as  well  as  skill.  In  addition  to  all  these,  youth  is  essential; 
after  he  is  thirty-five  and  the  first  edge  has  gone  off  his 
nerve  a  man  has  no  business  upon  a  torpedo  vessel. 

3.  The  crews  are  small.  The  later  types  of  sea-going 
destroyers,  known  as  the  "  River  "  and  ''  Tribal  "  classes 
from  the  system  of  nomenclature  adopted  for  them,  have 
from  60  to  72  men  each.  The  26-knot  vessels  which  began 
life  as  "  coastal  destroyers  "  and  now  are  described  as  "  first- 
class  torpedo-boats  '^  have  a  complement  of  thirty-five. 
Smaller  torpedo-boats  have  crews  of  15  or  20,  and  a  sub- 
marine needs  only  six  or  seven  men. 

As  soon  as  we  look  at  these  conditions  the  difficulties 
become  obvious.  These  vessels,  small,  narrow,  of  low  free- 
board, crowded  with  machinery,  uncomfortable  to  a  degree, 
lacking  in  accommodation,  are  unsuited  for  the  training  of 
recruits  or  of  young  officers.  They  are  specialized  craft, 
adapted  only  for  the  finished  product.  Then  we  must 
find  some  occupation  for  the  older  men,  more  especially 
for  the  older  officers;  for  sea-going  mechanics  who  are  ex- 
pert enough  to  hold  a  place  on  a  destroyer  should  experi- 
ence little  difficult)^  in  getting  work  in  civil  life.  We  could 
not  keep  officers  of  40,  50  or  60  years  of  age  on  torpedo 
vessels;  apart  from  the  injustice,  we  should  not  get  full 
value  out  of  the  vessels  so  commanded.  Yet  we  could  not 
dismiss  our  officers  as  soon  as  they  reached  thirty-five. 
There  is  this  further  complication,  that  no  naval  force  could 
be  composed  exclusively  of  men  suited  to  so  pecuUar  and 
hazardous  a  service  as  tliat  of  the  torpedo  flotilla.  In  short, 
all  of  our  youngest  officers  and  men,  all  of  our  older  officers 
and  men,  and  some  of  our  young  officers  and  men  will  not 
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be  suitable.  In  other  words,  we  need  ships  of  one  type 
for  war  and  of  another  type  for  training  purposes. 

These  are  some  of  our  difficulties.  In  addition,  we  have 
no  naval  establishment  worthy  of  the  name.  We  have  no 
naval  service,  no  naval  officers,  no  seamen  of  the  t^^^e  of 
training  needed,  no  ships  of  the  required  military  quaUties. 
It  is  impossible  for  us  to  obtain  on  short  notice  extraordinarily 
well-trained  and  splendidly  disciplined  officers,  in  the  prime 
of  youth,  specially  instructed  artificers  and  other  seamen, 
and  the  innumerable  appliances  necessary  to  a  navy. 

The  conclusion  seems  irresistible  that  it  is  the  part 
of  wisdom  to  concentrate  our  attention  on  our  men.  First 
let  us  organize  and  train  a  force;  during  the  period  of  or- 
ganization and  training  let  us  select  vessels  with  an  eye 
to  their  value  in  training  rather  than  with  actual  war  ser- 
vice in  view;  as  the  force  approaches  war-efficiency  it  will 
be  time  to  get  the  particular  type  of  ship  demanded  by  strictly 
strategical  considerations. 

Naval  warfare  is  one  of  the  most  highly-specialized 
pursuits  on  earth,  and  demands  a  peculiarly  high  standard 
of  skill,  knowledge,  and  discipline.  This  standard  can 
only  be  realized  by  the  possession  of  a  corps  of  professional 
officers;  some  of  the  subordinate  ranks  also  must  be  long- 
service,  that  is,  professional,  naval  sailors.  It  takes  time 
to  create  a  professional  corps ;  you  must  begin  with  boys  of 
tender  years  and  wait  till  they  have  grown  up  before  your 
work  is  at  all  complete;  also,  such  a  service  is  expensive. 
Contemplating  these  circumstances,  we  become  aware  of 
the  lesser  difficulty,  that  the  funds  which  our  Government 
can  devote  to  naval  protection  are  limited;  of  the  larger 
difficulty,  that  the  building  up  of  a  professional  force  will 
be  slow,  and  of  the  most  formidable  difficulty  of  all,  that 
the  standard  of  public  service  in  Canada  is  so  low  that  with- 
out external  aid  it  would  be  slow  and  difficult  work  to  raise  an 
indigenous  force  possessing  the  peculiar  devotion  to  duty 
required  of  a  navy.  At  the  same  time  we  become  aware 
of  two  important  considerations.     One  is  the  bias  of  our 
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people  towards  militia  methods  of  defence.  The  other  is 
that  our  Atlantic  coast  is  rich  in  seamen,  fishermen,  and 
men  who,  while  nominally  belonging  to  other  vocations, 
none  the  less  are  habituated  to  the  sea  and  at  all  events 
are  good  boat-sailors.  On  the  Atlantic  coast  those  who 
fall  into  these  several  categories  probably  number  about 
20,000  men. 

If  we  fix  our  attention  on  this  plentiful  supply  of  good 
seamen,  if  we  bear  in  mind  this  natural  bias,  and  if  we  bring 
to  bear  on  these  two  conditions  the  fact  that  we  have  in 
the  Royal  Navy  a  reservoir  of  the  best  professional  skill 
and  discipline  in  the  worid,  we  begin  to  see  light. 

It  seems  clear  that  we  have  special  faciUties  for  the  rais- 
ing of  a  naval  militia  which  might  attain  to  an  appreciable 
degree  of  efficiency.  As  seamen  many  of  its  men  would  be 
the  finished  product  at  the  moment  of  enhstment,  and  they 
could  learn  quickly  enough  some  of  the  duties  of  naval 
seamen.  There  is  at  once  a  use  for  a  naval  militia,  and 
sharp  limitations  to  its  use.  No  one  in  his  senses  will  sup- 
pose that  a  body  of  naval  mihtia  could  board  a  warship, 
furnish  officers,  man  her  exclusively,  and  render  effective 
service.  A  warship  needs  a  nucleus  of  highly-trained  spe- 
cialists— gunners,  torpedo  men,  artificers,  engineers  who  un- 
derstand the  pecuUarities  of  warship  engines,  wireless  opera- 
tors, fire-control  operators,  signalmen,  etc. — as  well  as 
professional  officers.  But  in  addition  to  these  specialists 
a  warship,  especially  a  large  vessel,  employs  a  number  of 
men  who  need  not  possess  special  technical  training,  who 
may  be  comparatively  unskilled.  Such  an  element  could 
be  suppUed  by  a  naval  mihtia. 

Thus  we  see  that  we  need:  (1)  a  professional  element, 
every  man  of  which  must  be  a  highly-trained  speciaUst; 
(2)  a  mihtia  element.  And  we  must  look  to  the  mihtia 
element  to  supply  the  popular  foundation  of  our  force.  So 
let  us  consider  the  militia  element  first. 

Such  a  force  miglit  render  valuable  services  in  two 
ways.     First,  a  naval  war  in  which  the  Empire  is  involved 
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would  not  unlikely  include  in  its  events  a  determined  attack 
upon  our  food -ships  by  converte-d  cruisers,  that  is,  by  pri- 
vate steamers  taken  into  Government  and  armed;  the 
"  volunteer  cruisers "  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war  are  an 
example.  It  might  prove  feasible  to  arm  our  larger  freight 
carriers  with  4.7-inch  and  6-inch  guns,  man  them  with 
seamen  trained  in  our  naval  militia,  and  trust  to  this  arma- 
ment to  enable  them  to  beat  off  the  attacks  of  such  small 
fry.  An  armed  merchantman  could  not,  of  course,  resist 
a  warship,  but  she  might  match  a  converted  cruiser.  In 
this  way  our  food-ships  from  the  St.  Lawrence  might  be  able 
to  get  through  when  unarmed  merchantmen  would  be  cap- 
tured. In  this  way  our  naval  militia  might  render  a  valu- 
able service  to  Canada  as  weU  as  to  Britain  in  helping  to 
keep  the  food -trade  open. 

Secondly,  a  more  direct  means  of  aiding  the  Imperial 
forces  might  offer  itself.  Naval  opinion  sways  backward 
and  forward  on  the  question  whether  losses  in  a  campaign 
wiU  fall  with  greater  severity  upon  personnel  or  materiel, 
whether  after  a  few  months  of  fighting  the  Admiralty  would 
find  itself  with  plenty  of  ships  but  a  scarcity  of  men,  or  with 
plenty  of  men  and  not  ships  enough  on  which  to  bestow 
them.  Should  the  former  prove  the  case,  a  good  and 
numerous  naval  militia  could  supply  the  Admiralty  with  re- 
cruits who  would  be  eagerly  welcomed.  This  is  absolutely 
in  line  with  the  present  trend  of  Imperial  development. 
When  the  Imperial  land  forces  in  South  Africa  needed  re- 
inforcement, our  Government  raised  sundry  corps  from 
its  land  militia  and  turned  them  over  to  the  Imperial  au- 
thorities. It  would  be  analogous  if  in  a  naval  war  our  Gov- 
ernment were  to  raise  contingents  from  our  sea-militia  and 
send  them  over  to  help  the  Royal  Navy. 

There  is  thus  an  Imperial  political  aspect  to  the  pro- 
posal that  we  have  a  fairly  large  naval  militia.  Another 
political  aspect  is  to  be  noted  and  not  to  be  despised.  Such 
a  force  would  have  innumerable  tentacles  among  the  people 
of  the  Provinces  supplying  it;  public  interest  would  result, 
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and  public  interest  in  time  would  do  its  work  in  promoting 
increased  knowledge  of  this  phase  of  national  policy. 

Next  we  must  look  more  narrowly  at  this  naval  militia 
which  we  have  been  discussing  at  large.  There  are  the  sea- 
men proper  of  course,  the  total  number  of  these  in  Canada 
being  10,000;  the  Atlantic  coast  has  over  6,000  men  de- 
scribed in  the  census  as  fishermen ;  and  there  must  be  enough 
seashore  farmers,  etc.,  to  bring  our  numbers  up  to  the  20,000 
I  have  mentioned.  From  so  large  a  body  of  men  it  should 
be  practicable  to  raise  a  naval  mihtia  of  several  thousand. 
There  seems  no  reason  to  apprehend  difficulties  as  to  train- 
ing. The  winter,  for  example,  should  furnish  an  excellent 
training  season;  in  it  the  customary  vocations  of  many 
of  the  men  who  would  enlist  are  suspended,  and  the  drill 
period  might  be  welcomed  as  a  change,  and  as  a  means  of 
making  a  little  additional  money. 

In  addition  to  this  element  of  excellent  seamen,  there 
must  be  a  certain  number  of  men  whose  occupations  fit 
them  for  service  as  stokers :  such  men  would  form  an  essential 
portion  of  any  mival  militia.  Mechanics,  electricians,  and 
other  skilled  tradesmen  also  would  be  useful.  We  might  avail 
ourselves  of  another  element  in  the  population.  The  Mari- 
time Provinces  must  contain  a  number  of  young  men  who, 
without  being  seamen,  yet  are  sufficiently  at  home  upon 
the  water  not  to  get  sea-sick  on  finding  themselves  on  a 
heaving  deck  and  who  could  be  trained  to  some  duties, 
such  as  the  handling  of  guns.  Thus  it  seems  practicable 
to  find  the  men  for  a  naval  militia  several  thousand  strong, 
seamen,  stokers,  artificers,  naval  artillery ;  such  a  force  could 
fit  into  a  permanent  professional  force  and  could  strengthen 
it  immensely. 

Next  we  must  consider  the  professional  element. 

It  would  be  too  flattering  to  say  that  we  have  a  begin- 
ning in  our  fisheries  protection  fleet;  it  comprises  a  few  very 
small  vessels  of  no  fighting  value,  and  actually  inferior  as 
sea -boats  and  for  training  purposes  to  torpedo  vessels. 
At  present  this  force  seems  to  have  httle  or  none  of  the 
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discipline  essential  to  a  navy;  it  includes  in  its  numbers 
no  competent  instructors;  having  been  designed  for  civil 
purposes,  it  naturally  is  a  civilian  force.  This  should  be 
transformed  as  rapidly  as  possible  into  a  naval  force,  with 
good  discipline,  good  instruction  in  technical  subjects  such 
as  gunnery,  and  with  such  equipment  in  vessels  as  its  pro- 
gress and  our  requirements  would  indicate  as  advisable. 
For  example,  we  might,  after  a  careful  study  of  the  situation 
on  the  Great  Lakes,  fix  upon  a  class  of  vessels  which,  while 
not  too  large  for  the  canals,  would  carry  a  fairly  heavy  arm- 
ament in  guns  and  torpedoes.  A  squadron  of  such  vessels 
could  be  built,  and,  while  the  Rush-Bagot  Agreement  would 
keep  them  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  their  existence  would 
affect  the  situation  on  the  lakes.  Such  vessels  would  prove 
a  substantial  advance  upon  our  present  craft,  and  might 
for  some  years  suffice  our  officers  and  men  for  training  pur- 
poses. Then,  as  skill  increased,  as  a  class  of  daring  and 
competent  young  officers  was  reared,  our  torpedo  flotilla 
would  become  the  effective  protection  to  our  coasts.  Then 
larger  vessels,  able  to  forbid  our  coasts  to  all  but  the  heaviest 
of  an  enemy's  cruisers  and  to  convoy  our  ships  across  the 
Atlantic;  who  can  foresee  all  the  developments?  But  the 
men  first;  then  the  ships. 

But  now  we  come  to  the  most  serious  problem  of  all. 
A  carefully  organized  and  well-trained  naval  militia,  a  com- 
petent and  well-disciplined  permanent  force,  an  enterpris- 
ing torpedo  service, — all  these  absolutely  depend  upon  the 
officers;  and  the  great  difficulty  is  how  to  form  such  a  corps 
of  officers.  A  naval  officer  is  the  product  of  long  and  care- 
ful training.  He  should  begin  his  career  in  his  early  teens. 
He  will  need  every  month  of  his  life  from  these  tender  years 
to  the  time  when  he  is  grey-bearded  to  acquire  the  informa- 
tion and  training  which  are  necessary.  He  must  be  en- 
thusiastic, quick  of  intellect,  alert,  and  of  unusual  bodily 
strength,  activity,  and  hardiness.  He  must  have  a  sense 
of  discipline  and  duty  which  will  make  him  ready  to  break 
his  own  brother  if  that  brother  offends.  Human  nature 
being  what  it  is,  we  can  expect  to  obtain  such  qualities,  so 
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laborious  a  life,  so  constant  an  application,  so  high-minded 
a  devotion  to  duty,  only  if  we  offer  a  career  to  the  men  whom 
we  ask  to  serve  us.  Few  lads  of  unusual  promise  will  enter 
a  service  which  is  clouded  by  the  uncertainties  of  political 
patronage,  which  offers  slow  promotion,  and  which  holds 
out  no  better  prospect  than  the  command  at  the  age  of  sixty 
or  seventy  of  a  tiny  little  ship  which  in  tlie  Royal  Navy- 
would  be  committed  to  a  youngster  of  twenty-six  or  there- 
abouts. At  present  the  "  Canada,"  a  little  vessel  mounting 
nothing  more  formidable  than  a  pom-pom  or  two,  has  a  sex- 
agenarian for  captain. 

A  glance  at  the  Royal  Navy  will  help  us.  One  feature 
which  strikes  a  Canadian  about  the  Navy  is  its  extraor- 
dinarily high  standard  of  service  and  of  duty.  Accustomed 
as  we  are  to  an  infinite  toleration  of  blunders,  carelessness 
and  worse,  provided  they  occur  in  the  service  of  the  Govern- 
ment, it  is  a  distinct  shock  to  us  to  contemplate  a 
service  whose  memb3rs  are  as  ruthlessly  just  to  each 
other  as  are  the  servants  of  a  great  railway  corporation, 
where  one  mistake  ruins  a  career,  where  no  mercy  is 
shown  to  weakness  or  wrong-doing.  Again,  we  are  ac- 
customed to  seeing  Grovemment  departments  inert  and 
hidebound;  the  Admiralty  is  one  of  the  most  alert  in- 
stitutions in  the  world.  It  seized  upon  and  helped  to  im- 
prove wireless  telegraphy;  it  took  up  submarine  navigation 
and  made  rapid  strides  in  it;  its  dealings  with  marine  boilers 
and  turbine  engines  have  outstripped  the  enterprise  of  com- 
mercial firms;  in  connexion  with  guns  and  torpedoes  it  has 
a  singular  list  of  inventions  to  its  credit;  it  is  laying  down 
a  funnelless  battlesliip  in  advance  of  the  great  shipping  com- 
panies; and  its  recent  exploits  in  originating  the  "all-big- 
gun-battleship,"  the  cruiser-battleship,  and  the  giant  destroyer 
have  been  most  impressive. 

Our  problem  can  be  stated  in  two  ways.  What  chance 
have  we  in  Canada,  with  our  lax  public  morality,  with  our 
low  standards  of  public  service,  of  building  up  in  a  reason- 
ably short  time  a  naval  service  and  a  naval  administration 
which  could  compare  for  a  moment  with  the  Royal  Navy 
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and  with  the  Admiralty?  What  career  could  a  small  naval 
force,  with  a  few  small  ships,  offer  to  a  man  of  40,  who  had 
spent  a  laborious  youth  in  small  craft  and  now  was  beyond 
the  age  for  torpedo  work?  Or,  to  put  it  from  the  other  point 
of  view,  does  it  not  seem  bad  economy,  bad  management, 
to  cut  ourselves  off  from  the  co-operation  of  a  service  so  mag- 
nificent, of  an  administration  so  superbly  alert,  enterprising 
and  sound?  Does  it  not  seem  of  dubious  wisdom  to  keep 
our  men  in  a  small  and  confined  service  when  we  can  obtain  for 
them  participation  in  the  careers  offered  by  the  Royal 
Navy? 

It  is  evident  from  recent  developments  that  our  Aus- 
traUan  fellow-subjects  are  feeling  this  difficulty  keenly, 
and  do  not  see  quite  how  to  overcome  it.  Unquestionably, 
it  is  most  formidable.  Perhaps  I  may,  with  great  diffidence, 
make  a  suggestion. 

My  suggestion  is  that  we  make  it  our  object  to  have 
our  officers  imbued  with  the  Royal  Navy  tradition  and  with 
the  alertness  which  characterizes  the  Admiralty  of  to-day. 
In  other  words,  let  us  begin  by  having  them  educated  in  the 
Royal  Navy.  Let  us  induce  the  Admiralty  to  make  room 
at  Osborne  for  our  naval  cadets,  and  let  the  youngsters 
grow  up  in  the  atmosphere,  absorb  the  points  of  view  and 
habit  of  life,  which  are  the  inheritance  from  Drake,  Howard, 
Blake,  Shovel,  Anson,  Hawke,  Hood,  St.  Vincent,  Colling- 
wood,  and  Nelson.  Next,  let  us  induce  the  Admiralty  to 
bear  these  men  on  its  lists,  subject  to  a  special  arrangement 
whereby  they  may  alternate  between  our  own  service  and 
the  Royal  Navy.  The  Mihtia  Department  is  working  out 
a  scheme  not  greatly  dissimilar  to  this  by  arranging  a  system 
of  exchanges;  an  essential  feature  of  this  is  that  when  an 
officer  has  served  for  portions  of  his  career  in  both  services 
both  Governments  pay  his  pension  in  proportion.  The 
naval  system  whereby  all  officers  belong  to  the  one  corps, 
and  whereby  an  officer's  career  is  divided  into  successive 
'*  commissions "  of  two  or  three  years  each,  lends  itself 
to  this  sort  of  thing  more  easily  than  does  the  military  system 
of  regiments  and  messes.     Our  Canadian  naval  cadet  after 
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graduating  might  return  to  Canada  and  spend  two  or  three 
years  in  our  service;  then  serve  a  commission  in  the  Channel 
or  the  Mediterranean  Fleet;  then  revert  to  Canada  for  another 
period ;  and  so  on  through  his  career.  Such  of  our  Canadian 
officers  as  proved  especially  talented  might  attain  high  rank  in 
the  big  navy;  such  as  developed  along  special  hues  of  activity 
might  be  absorbed  into  the  berths  which  a  great  navy  affords 
for  speciahsts;  many  would  turn  aside  into  the  numerous 
billets  which  a  Canadian  service  gradually  would  create. 
It  would  be  advisable  to  have  a  free  influx  of  British-born 
officers  into  our  own  service.  We  should  have  our  own 
httle  navy,  and  yet  our  men  would  be  kept  fresh  and  up  to 
the  mark  by  their  recurring  plunges  into  the  life  and  work 
of  the  big  navy,  and  by  the  coming  and  going  of  men  whose 
future  in  the  big  navy  would  be  affected  by  their  work  in 
our  httle  navy.  I  am  aware  that  a  thousand  administra- 
tive difficulties  would  arise  in  working  out  the  details  of 
such  a  scheme;  but  administrative  difficulties  hare  been 
overcome  before,   and   can  be  again. 

Meanwhile,  our  Canadian  Government  could  be  ac- 
quiring the  ships — gun-vessels,  small  cruisers,  big  cruisers, 
torpedo  craft,  submarines — ^as  the  progress  of  the  service 
rendered  necessary,  and  could  be  building  upon  the  shore 
estabhshments  which  go  with  ships.  The  ownership  of 
the  materiel  should  be  strictly  Canadian.  Meanwhile,  also, 
the  officers  so  trained  could  be  organizing  a  force  of  pro- 
fessional naval  sailors,  engineers,  etc.  Here  again  the 
Royal  Navy  should  be  used  to  the  full;  our  expert  gunners 
should  be  trained  in  the  ''  Excellent,"  our  torpedo  special- 
ists should  pass  through  the  "  Vernon,"  and  all  our  per- 
manent men  given  a  commission  or  two  in  the  big  fleets 
of  the  Empire.  Still,  the  permanent  forces  should  be  our 
own,  and  should  be  distinctively  Canadian.  And  finaUy, 
these  professional  officers  should  have  the  naval  militia 
under  their  care.  Its  training  would  be  sUglxt  for  its  duties, 
so  its  instructors  and  leaders  should  be  the  best  possible. 

The  remark  may  be  interjected  here  that  such  a  de- 
velopment would  be  greatly  assisted  if  the  Canadian  naval 
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force,  on  getting  suitable  vessels,  were  to  assume  charge 
of  the  patrolling  of  the  West  Indies.  Already  we  have  begun  ^ 
to  send  our  Uttle  fishery  cruiser — the  "  Canada  " — into 
those  waters  for  winter  cruises.  Were  we  to  build  a  flotilla 
of  gun-vessels  or  small  cruisers,  we  could  easily  take  over 
the  poUcing  of  those  seas,  which  form  a  climatic  comple- 
ment to  our  own.  Such  a  step  would  fit  admirably  into 
conceivable   political  developments. 

It  will  be  observed  that  so  far  I  have  confined  my  dis- 
cussion of  projects  to  the  Atlantic  coast.  Our  principal 
international  preoccupation  at  present  is  trans- Atlantic. 
On  the  Pacific  coast  the  situation  is  rendered  excessively 
difficult  by  the  circumstance  that  British  Columbia  seems 
to  possess  few  Canadian  fishermen  and  seamen.  By  a 
curious  tariff  compHcation,  the  deep  sea  fisheries  of  our 
Pacific  Province  are  in  American  hands.  Oriental  labour 
is  understood  to  have  displaced  white  labour  to  a  disturb- 
ing extent  in  the  inshore  fisheries.  This  is  a  subject  for 
a  governmental  investigation,  and  not  for  an  off-hand 
solution;  but  it  may  be  observed  that  it  is  of  the  utmost 
political  and  economic  importance  for  a  nation  to  have  a  strong 
fishing  and  sea-faring  population,  and  that  the  Government 
would  be  justified  in  taking  considerable  pains  to  build  up 
such  a  class  on  our  Pacific  Mttoral.  The  subject  should 
be  examined  officially  and  exhaustively;  it  may  not  be 
presumptuous  to  suggest  that  a  naval  militia  and  a  small 
standing  force  of  gun-vessels  and  possibly  of  torpedo  craft — 
the  calmer  waters  of  the  Pacific  render  this  service  less 
arduous  than  is  the  case  in  the  fogs  and  storms  of  the  Atlantic 
— ^might  prove  powerful  assistants  in  the  breeding  of  such 
a  population. 

''An  army  takes  twenty  years  to  create,  and  a  navyv' 
half  a  century."  The  man  who  writes  that  is  the  MiHtary 
Correspondent  of  the  "  Times,"  one  of  the  most  competent 
military  authors  now  living.  The  remark  should  make 
us  think  soberly  of  our  efforts;  it  should  also  make  us  in 
haste  to  begin. 

C.  Frederick  Hamilton 
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V.  Concluded. 

IT  requires  about  thirty-three  years  to  remove  a  false 
impression  from  the  public  mind,  and  about  the  same 
length  of  time  to  replace  it  by  a  correct  one.  This  formula 
may  be  employed  under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  will 
be  found  sufficiently  accurate  for  all  practical  purposes  in 
cases  which  are  not  complicated  by  self-interest,  national 
jealousy,  or  theological  hatred. 

No  one  in  Canada  has  any  especial  interest  in  entertain- 
ing or  propagating  the  delusion  that  British  diplomacy  has 
been  inept  or  that  the  area  of  Canada  was  unnecessarily 
abridged  by  any  negotiations  which  had  been  undertaken 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  Imperial  diplomacy.  And  yet,  up 
to  a  few  years  ago  such  opinion  did  prevail,  and  not  alone 
in  the  minds  of  the  most  foolish  or  the  most  ignorant.  The 
reason  probably  is  that  no  one  had  any  especial  interest  in 
disseminating  the  truth. 

But  comparatively  recently  there  has  been  a  remarkable 
recrudescence  of  feeling  for  everything  pertaining  to  the 
Empire,  and  a  desire  to  be  informed  upon  all  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  its  establishment.  Scholars  have  under- 
taken investigations,  but  the  results  of  their  researches  lie 
in  transactions  of  learned  Societies,  which  but  slowly  jBlter 
down  through  the  magazines  and  newspapers  into  the  common 
mind.  Much  labour  and  love  has  been  bestowed  upon  the 
history  of  British  diplomacy  in  its  relation  to  Canada,  and  the 
record  is  now  open  to  all  who  choose  to  read.  The  incurably 
stupid  and  the  wilfully  ignorant  may  be  left  to  themselves. 
This  writing  is  not  for  them.  It  is  rather  for  those  who  are 
oppressed  with  pubhc  cares,  who  are  entangled  in  the  in- 
tricacies of  practical  politics,  and  have  not  that  reasonable 
leisure  which  is  necessary  for  forming  opinions  upon  the  results 
of  enquiry  made  at  first  hand ;   since  it  is  an  obligation  upon 
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those  who  are  in  possession  of  correct  opinions  to  take  upon 
themselves  that  labour  which  is  necessary  for  the  illumination 
of  the  pubUc  mind. 

It  is  hard  for  statesmen  who  are  brought  up  in  the 
simple  Canadian  conditions  surrounding  farm,  factory,  shop, 
and  law-office  to  understand  how  compHcated  an  affair  the 
world  really  is.  They  are  in  the  mental  situation  of  the  house- 
maid from  the  country,  who  thinks  of  a  water  supply  in  terms 
of  springs  and  wells,  who  associates  milk  with  cattle,  Hght 
with  candles,  and  heat  with  glowing  logs.  Nurtured  in 
peace,  a  peaceful  Ufe  is  the  normal  life  to  them;  war  the 
ultimate  wickedness  of  which  humanity,  left  to  itself,  is 
capable ;  Government  comes  to  mean  an  association  for  pur- 
poses of  trade,  and  pubhc  finance  a  multipUcity  of  perplexing 
regulations.  They  are  entirely  incapable  of  comprehending 
that  the  ultimate  appeal  of  a  nation  is  to  the  ordeal  of  battle 
and  that  all  negotiations  are  an  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  solution 
by  an  easier  method. 

Those  alone  are  competent  to  conduct  the  operations 
which  end  in  a  compromise,  who  have  the  fear  of  war  before 
their  eyes,  who  have  dealt  in  blood,  and  have  seen  the  tears 
of  the  widow.  It  is  easy  to  call  for  battles  which  one  is  not 
compelled  to  fight,  to  be  rash  when  one's  life  is  not  the  forfeit, 
to  engage  in  the  high  play  of  war  when  there  is  nothing  at 
stake.  AU  negotiations  which  have  for  their  object  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  must  be  regarded  not  with  the  feeble  light 
of  the  court  room  but  in  the  lurid  glare  of  war. 

Diplomatists  whose  chief  concern  is  with  tariffs,  and 
preferences,  and  reciprocities  may  fail  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion, 
and  things  will  be  as  they  were.  Possibly  a  farmer  may  be 
obHged  to  sell  his  wheat  at  a  diminished  price  or  a  manu- 
facturer may  continue  to  enjoy  an  unnatural  profit.  Failure 
may  lose  them  an  election;  but  the  issues  of  life  and  death 
are  not  in  their  hands.  The  one  is  the  business  of  a  politician : 
the  other  is  the  business  of  an  ambassador  with  plenary 
power. 
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The  two  sides  are  well  illustrated  by  the  incident  which 
occurred  between  Mr.  Bryce,  the  British  Ambassador  to  Wash- 
ington, and  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  the  Prime  Minister,  who  is  in 
addition  the  leader  of  a  party.  Speaking  at  Ottawa  April 
2nd  1907,  the  Canadian  Premier  said:  ''Mr.  Bryce  has  been 
on  this  continent  but  a  few  weeks,  and  it  is  nothing  but  the 
literal  truth  to  say  that  he  has  turned  a  new  leaf  in  the  history 
of  the  continent  of  America.  We  have  to  reaUze  that  John 
Bull  has  not  always  done  his  duty  to  his  Canadian  son.  If 
we  take  all  the  treaties  from  the  Treaty  of  1783  up  to  the 
Treaty  of  1903,  we  Canadians  do  not  feel  particularly  cheerful 
over  the  way  we  have  been  treated  by  the  British  pleni- 
potentiaries." To  these  remarks  Mr.  Bryce  made  a  very 
direct  reference  in  his  speech  in  Toronto  on  the  following  day : 
"  I  will  ask  you  to  suspend  your  judgement  upon  all  those 
questions  in  which  it  is  alleged  that  British  diplomacy  hag 
not  done  its  best  for  you.  In  these  matters  you  have  only 
heard  one  side  of  the  case;  and  I  feel  it  is  my  duty  to  my 
country  and  to  the  Government  which  I  represent  to  tell  you 
this,  and  that  I  believe  you  are  entirely  mistaken  if  you 
think  that  British  diplomacy  has  been  indifferent  to  Canada 
or  has  not  done  the  best  it  could  for  Canada." 

It  is  a  curious  manifestation  of  the  human  mind  that 
what  it  desires  earnestly  it  becomes  convinced  in  time  that  it 
really  does  possess.  Mr.  Bagehot  gives  an  amusing  illustra- 
tion of  this  irrational  conviction  from  his  own  experience. 
He  stood  for  a  borough  in  the  West  of  England  and  was 
defeated  by  seven  votes.  Almost  immediately  afterwards 
there  was  a  second  election  at  which  he  was  not  a  candidate, 
and  a  member  of  his  party  won.  For  years  he  had  the  deepest 
conviction  that  he  should  be  the  member,  and  no  amount  of 
reasoning  could  get  it  out  of  his  head.  The  feeUng  was  in- 
eradicable and  prevented  him  from  taking  interest  in  another 
constituency  where  his  chances  of  election  would  have  been 
at  least  rational. 

With  two  main  exceptions  the  Atlantic  sea-board  of 
Canada  is  ice-bound  for  six  months  in  the  year.     A  glance  at 
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the  map  shows  how  desirable  it  would  be  to  possess  the  har- 
bours of  New  York,  Boston,  and  Portland.  Such  an  am- 
bition would  indicate  an  excess  of  national  aspiration,  and 
by  an  act  of  self-abnegation  Canadians  are  content  with  the 
theoretical  occupation  of  Portland.  The  imagination  is  pro- 
bably stimulated  by  the  fact  that  for  many  years  the  principal 
Canadian  railway  had  its  terminus  in  that  harbour,  but  it 
might  have  fixed  itself  upon  possession  of  New  York  or  New 
Orleans,  had  these  been  the  only  ports  of  entry  available 
during  the  winter. 

It  would  be  a  desirable  thing  truly  that  Canada  should 
be  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  might 
have  been  so,  had  George  III.  not  been  an  obstinate  fool,  and 
Lord  North  a  faithful  servant;  but  it  is  also  worth  reminding 
ourselves  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  British  diplomacy  there 
might  to-day  be  no  Canada  at  all.  These  speculations  are 
not  for  essayists  alone :  they  should  afford  reflection  for  public 
men  and  restrain  their  utterance  upon  subjects  about  which 
it  is  not  in  their  own  interests  or  to  the  pubUc  good  that  they 
should  remain  ignorant.  Politics  have  to  do  mainly  with 
facts,  and  not  with  surmises  about  how  things  would  be 
if  something  different  had  happened.  It  is  a  fact  which 
Canadian  statesmen  would  do  well  to  make  their  point  of 
departure  that  something  did  happen  at  Yorktown,  October 
19th  1781.  All  British  diplomacy  since  that  time  in  so  far 
as  it  concerns  Canada  has  been  governed  by  the  inexorable 
logic  of  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis.  There  is  no  escape 
from  the  relentlessness  of  events  which  have  happened. 

Canadians  cast  their  eyes  upon  the  timbered  slopes  of  the 
Columbia  River  as  it  winds  its  way  through  Oregon  territory 
to  the  Pacific.  This  land  is  so  desirable,  so  convenient,  and 
they  remember  that  at  one  time  England  asserted  some  kind 
of  claim  to  its  possession,  that  they  think  it  must  have  been 
wantonly  cast  away.  They  know  nothing  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  rival  claims  were  adjusted,  or  of  the 
opposition  to  any  compromise  whatever.  To  them  Stephen 
A.  Douglas  is  nothing  more  than  a  name ;  and  yet  at  one  time 
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he  held  the  first  place  in  public  importance,  far  in  advance  of 
that  occupied  by  Abraham  Lincoln.  His  countrymen  with 
that  peculiar  lack  of  felicity  in  humour  which  has  always 
characterized  them  described  him  as  ''the  little  giant,"  and 
they  must  have  attached  some  value  to  his  words,  when  l:ie 
declared,  May  13th  1846,  "  I  am  as  ready  and  willing  to 
fight  for  54°  40'  as  for  the  Rio  Del  Norte." 

These  oracular  words  will  bear  some  ampUfication.  It 
is  found  in  Douglas's  speeches.  He  was  pledged  to  move  a 
declaration  of  war  if  England  tried  to  take  Oregon.  He 
declared  in  his  impassioned  way  that  he  would  administer 
Hannibal's  oath  of  eternal  enmity,  and  would  not  stop  till 
he  had  blotted  out  the  national  lines  on  the  map  and  made 
the  area  of  liberty  as  broad  as  the  boundaries  of  the  continent 
itself.  Translated  into  English  this  means  that,  rather  than 
surrender  Oregon,  the  United  States  would  go  to  war  with 
England  for  the  possession  of  Canada.  If  British  diplomacy 
did  not  secure  Oregon  it  prevented  a  war  and  preserved  Canada 
as  it  exists  to-day. 

This  intensity  of  feeling  is  further  illustrated  by  a  speech 
delivered  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  a  member  from 
Indiana.  The  language  is  amusing  but  the  meaning  of  it  is 
clear :  "The  march  of  your  people  is  onward,  and  it  is  westward ; 
that  is  their  destiny.  They  are  going  onward  to  the  Pacific; 
and  if  in  the  path  which  leads  there  the  British  lion  shall  lay 
him  down,  shall  we  on  that  account  be  craven  to  our  duty 
and  our  destiny?  No;  never.  The  American  eagle  shall 
stick  his  claws  into  the  nose  of  the  lion,  and  make  his  blood 
spout  like  a  whale.  This,  too,  is  inevitable  destiny.  The 
British  may  make  pretensions '  to  Oregon,  but  rights  they 
have  none.  Do  we  not  want  it?  Yes,  and  we  must  have 
it.  We  want  it  to  hold  our  people.  Yes,  Sir,  and  I  will  tell 
you  another  thing.  The  American  multiplication  table  is 
at  work.  Go  into  our  Western  cabins  and  you  will  find  a 
young  man  of  six  feet,  and  aUI^the  rest  of  him  in  proportion, 
with  a  companion  not  much  less  than  himself,  and  round 
their  feet  you  will  find  a  little  company  of  twenty  children. 
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Ay,  Sir,  that  is  the  American  multiplication  table.  And 
now  do  you  take  our  present  numbers,  and  reckon  twenty 
for  every  two,  and  where  do  you  think  we  shall  find  hunting 
ground  for  them?  I  tell  you  we  must  have  Oregon.  The 
multitude  of  the  West  is  demanding  it  at  our  hands,  and 
they  must  have  it." 

It  was  a  moment  of  great  expansion  in  the  United  States. 
The  purchase  of  Mexican  territory  was  under  immediate  dis- 
cussion, and  with  it  went  the  whole  matter  of  what  was  then 
called  their  Northwest,  consisting  of  Territories  which  were 
formed  by  ordinance  of  Congress  in  1787,  and  comprising  the 
present  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
and  that  part  of  Aiinnesota  which  hes  to  the  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  When  a  nation  is  in  the  process  of  swarmiag 
it  is  in  no  mood  to  be  hampered  or  restrained.  But  the 
situation  was  much  more  dangerous,  since  it  was  inextricably 
bound  up  with  the  horrid  institution  of  slavery. 

When  it  was  proposed  to  acquire  Mexican  territory  by 
purchase  the  Wilmot  Proviso  was  attached  to  an  Appropria- 
tion Bill  for  that  purpose  by  which  slavery  should  be  pro- 
hibited in  the  new  possession.  Under  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise, which  was  an  agreement  embodied  in  a  clause  of  the  act 
of  Congress  admitting  Missouri  as  one  of  the  United  States, 
March  2nd  1821,  it  was  enacted  that,  in  all  that  part  of  the 
territories  ceded  by  France  under  the  Louisiana  Purchase  of 
1803,  lying  above  36°  30'  north  latitude  slavery  should  be 
prohibited  forever.  It  was  upon  this  concession  by  the 
pro-slavery  party  that  Missouri  was  admitted  as  a  slave 
state. 

This  compromise  was  abrogated  by  an  act  of  Congress 
passed  in  1854,  providing  for  the  organization  of  the  Ter- 
ritories of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  which  sanctioned  the 
principle  of  "  squatter  sovereignty  "  or  local  option  in  the 
matter  of  slavery.  This  measure  was  the  direct  cause  of  the 
disruption  between  the  Whigs,  which  in  turn  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  RepubUcan  party.  New  territory  was 
desired  not  so  much  for  its  value  as  for  the  opportunity  of 
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creating  new  States  in  which  slavery  would  be  adopted  as  an 
institution,  and  the  Stetes  in  which  it  was  prohibited  would 
accordingly  be  put  in  a  minority.  The  struggle  came  in  Kan- 
sas. Three  Constitutions,  the  Topeka,  the  Lecompton,  and 
the  Wyandotte  were  adopted  within  four  years  from  1855  to 
1859,  each  one  alternately  forbidding  and  permitting  slavery. 
Kansas  was  admitted  as  a  free  State  January  29th  1861, 
and  civil  war  was  inevitable,  as  the  issue  proved. 

When  the  bill  for  the  organization  of  the  Territory  of 
Oregon  was  passed  August  13th  1848,  it  excluded  slavery 
ostensibly  in  accordance  with  the  ''  conditions,  restrictions, 
and  prohibitions  "  of  the  Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787,  but 
in  reality  by  a  recognition  of  the  dangerous  principle  of 
"  squatter  sovereignty,"  under  which  the  people  of  the  Ter- 
ritory had  already  forbidden  slavery  within  its  borders.  If 
they  could  forbid  it,  they  could  also  allow  it,  and  it  was  in 
contravention  of  that  doctrine  that  the  North  appealed  to 
the  sword. 

AU  political  problems  are  one  problem;  and  not  even  in 
China  are  they  confined  to  the  country  in  which  they  appear 
most  perplexing.  The  various  disputes  over  the  boundary 
between  the  two  countries  had  their  origin  in  the  movement 
of  population  in  the  United  States.  Northward  pressure  in 
Oregon  really  originated  on  the  Atlantic  sea-board  and  the 
coasts  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  and  it  in  turn  was  due  to 
two  main  causes :  the  institution  of  slavery  and  that  political 
unrest  in  Europe  which  manifested  itself  between  1830  and 
1850  in  revolutions  and  coups  d'etat.  In  colonial  times 
there  was  a  large  migration  up  the  tributaries  of  the  Atlantic 
and  across  the  Alleghanies,  accompanying  or  following  such 
sectional  struggles  as  Bacon's  rebellion  in  Virginia  in  1676, 
Shay's  attempt  a  century  later  in  Western  Massachusetts, 
Dorr's  rebellion  in  Rhode  Island  as  late  as  1842,  and  the  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  patroon  S3^stem  in  Western  New  York. 
It  was  not  till  1830  tliat  this  tide  of  foreign  immigration  reached 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  It  quickly  showed  itself  in  the 
West,  where  in  ten  years  the  population  of  Indiana  doubled. 
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In  Illinois  it  rose  from  157,445  to  476,183,  and  in  Ohio  from 
Bomething  under  a  million  to  a  miUion  and  a  half. 

But  the  growth  of  the  South  was  even  more  remarkable  in 
those  years.  The  increase  was  due  to  the  contrivance  of  Eli 
Whitney  in  1793,  by  which  cotton-seeds  might  be  separated 
from  the  fibre.  The  use  of  the  cotton-gin  permitted  the  pro- 
fitable production  of  the  short-fibred  variety  of  cotton  on 
the  uplands  of  the  Southern  States.  In  1811  Alabama  pro- 
duced no  cotton;  in  1834  the  crop  was  larger  than  that  of 
Georgia  or  South  Carohna,  and  the  population  had  doubled. 

Slave  holding  and  cotton  growing  went  together,  and  as 
they  advanced,  the  free  population  was  obhged  either  to  buy 
slaves  or  move  out  into  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  the  valley 
of  the  Ohio.  This  movement  was  joined  by  the  great  New 
England  migration  along  the  Erie  Canal  and  the  Lakes,  as 
far  West  as  Oregon  and  as  far  North  as  the  Canadian  bound- 
ary. This  then  is  the  genesis  of  the  North  and  the  South. 
How  they  clashed  every  one  knows.  Their  temper  was 
rising  with  their  hunger  for  land,  and  that  was  the  moment 
when  Douglas  declared  he  was  ready  for  war  with  England, 
not  for  Oregon  alone,  but  for  the  whole  continent.  One  might 
well  surmise  that  if  this  war  had  occurred  the  people  of  the 
United  States  would  have  had  sufficient  occupation  to  prevent 
them  from  fighting  between  themselves  as  they  did  twelve 
years  later.  But  I  have  complicated  the  matter  sufficiently 
without  introducing  political  speculation. 

The  Oregon  over  which  the  United  States  was  breathing 
defiance  was  not  the  present  little  State  which  lies  below 
46°  15'  north  latitude.  It  was  that  enormous  territory 
which  extends  between  the  parallels  of  42°  and  54°  40'. 
It  included  all  that  area  between  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  the  Pacific,  between  Alaska  on  the  North  and  Cahfomia 
on  the  South,  an  area  of  400,000  square  miles,  drained  by 
such  rivers  as  the  Columbia,  the  Eraser,  and  the  Skeena. 

No  one  now  contends  that  the  title  of  Great  Britain 
to  this  region  was  incontestable.  Spain  had  a  claim  on  the 
ground   of  priority  by  discovery,   though  discovery,   unat- 
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tended  by  permanent  occupation  and  settlement  constitutes 
the  lowest  degree  of  title;  and  the  only  right  which  Great 
Britain  secured  from  Spain  was  that  which  was  conceded  under 
the  Nootka  Convention  of  1790  and  confirmed  by  the  treaty 
of  Madrid  in  1814,  that  British  subjects  might  settle  and 
trade  in  the  territory  north  of  CaUfornia.  This  arrangement 
was  made  in  the  interests  of  traders  who  formed  the  North- 
west Company  and  its  successor  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company ; 
but  such  occupation  is  a  precarious  one  upon  which  to  found 
a  title. 

On  the  other  hand  the  United  States  was  in  possession  of 
certain  claims  which  had  to  be  considered  unless  war  was  to  be 
declared  quite  apart  from  the  right  or  the  wrong  of  the  case. 
They  were  successors  in  title  to  Spain  which,  by  the  treaty 
of  Florida  in  1819,  had  ceded  all  her  claims  to  territory  north 
of  42°.  They  were  successors  to  France  under  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  to  any  title  which  she  might  have  possessed;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Gray,  the  master  of  a  United  States 
trading  vessel,  was  the  first  to  sail  upon  the  Columbia  River, 
knowing  it  to  be  a  river,  and  that  Lewis  and  Clarke  were  the 
first  to  explore  the  lower  portion  of  the  river  and  its  branches. 

The  title  of  the  United  States  was  good  enough  to  have 
warranted  them  in  proceeding  with  the  settlement  of  the  ter- 
ritory, or  rather  to  allow  the  migration  of  their  own  citizens, 
which  had  been  going  on,  and  say  nothing  about  it.  Douglas 
had  the  right  of  it  when  he  recommended  that  the  territories 
be  organized  and  settled  without  attempt  to  define  the 
boundaries;  but  his  "  Americanism  "  got  the  better  of  him; 
and  his  talk  of  Hannibal's  oath,  eternal  enmity,  hberty,  and 
the  blotting  out  of  national  lines  made  England  take  notice. 

Up  to  this  time  there  had  been  a  joint  occupancy  of  the 
whole  territory,  and  the  master  stroke  of  British  diplomacy 
was  in  perceiving  that  the  American  settlers  were  advancing 
North  and  carrying  their  Provisional  Government  with  them; 
that  they  would  eventually  invade  by  the  peaceful  method 
of  settlement,  if  allowed  to  roam  at  will,  what  is  now  the  Pro- 
vince of  British  Columbia.     Indeed,  if  gold  had  been  discovered 
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on  the  Fraser  River  before  the  Oregon  Award  as  it  was  dis- 
covered ten  years  later,  there  would  have  been  an  inrush  of 
Americans  into  the  disputed  territory,  which  would  then  be 
lost  forever  to  the  British  Crown.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  at  the  time  of  the  Oregon  Award  all  that  portion  of 
the  western  coast  of  America  between  California  and 
Alaska  was  already  lost  to  Great  Britain  by  the  inexorable 
law  of  effective  occupation.  The  population  had  risen  to 
7,500,  of  whom  not  more  than  400  were  British  subjects. 
The  people  were  pro-American,  and  the  virtual  governor 
of  the  Canadian  Northwest,  McLaughlin  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  with  the  sure  instinct  of  the  trader,  had  joined 
himself  to  their  Pro\asional  Government.  If  the  people  of  the 
United  States  had  consulted  the  genius  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution they  would  have  done  nothing.  But  they  clamoured 
for  a  treaty  and  England  was  quite  willing  to  allow  them  the 
privilege  of  exchanging  the  reality  for  the  shadow. 

The  attitude  of  Great  Britain  was  her  habitual  one  in 
the  making  of  treaties,  dignified  and  firm.  She  admitted 
that  the  United  States  had  certain  rights,  and  she  stood  ready 
to  agree  upon  a  boundary  which  was  equitable  and  even 
generous.  She  was  willing  to  concede  ports  in  Puget  Sound, 
which  would  afford  free  access  to  the  territory  which  she 
offered ;  but  until  overwhelmed  by  the  immigration  from  the 
United  States  she  had  stood  firmly  by  the  Columbia  River. 
Rather  than  lose  all  she  yielded  half.  By  methods  of  peace 
she  secured  what  would  hardly  have  been  won  at  the  cost  of 
war. 

But  England  had  not  been  idle  during  the  long  period 
between  the  rebellion  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies  and  the  Oregon 
Award.  For  no  part  of  the  Empire,  save  India,  did  the  people 
of  the  little  Island  work  so  hard  as  for  Canada.  In  1790,  as 
the  turmoil  of  European  politics  was  beginning,  England  was 
concerning  herseK  with  the  fag  end  of  the  world  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  That  was  the  year  in  which  the  Nootka  Convention 
was  made,  providing  for  the  restoration  of  all  property  seized 
by  the  Spaniards  at  Nootka  and  the  payment  of  indemnity 
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for  wrongs  done  to  her  far  away  subjects.  It  established 
the  riglit  of  British  subjects  to  make  settlements  on  the  Pacific 
coast  of  North  America,  and  liberty  to  trade  in  all  that  ter- 
ritory which  was  afterwards  in  dispute.  By  this  convention 
Spain  was  forced  to  abandon  the  claim  which  she  had  acquired 
in  virtue  of  the  discovery  of  America.  It  was  a  concession 
that,  even  admitting  priority  of  discovery,  this  right  could 
not  be  regarded  as  subsisting  for  ever  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
nations.  It  was  made  under  threat  of  war.  The  moment 
was  well  chosen  to  break  that  pacte  de  famille  between  the 
French  and  Spanish  Bourbons  under  which  each  guaranteed 
the  territories  of  the  other.  In  1761  Spain  joined  France  in 
war  against  England,  but  in  1790  France  was  in  no  situation 
to  help  her  ally.  England  broke  up  the  compact  and,  in 
doing  so,  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Canadian  West.  It  is 
questionable  if  Mr.  Aylesworth,  or  Sir  Louis  Jette,  or  even 
Lord  Alverstone  would  have  been  so  far-seeing. 

In  1794  England  was  at  work  again  upon  the  Jay  Treaty, 
under  which  "  the  two  parties  will  proceed  by  amicable  ne- 
gotiations to  regulate  the  boundary  line  according  to  justice 
and  mutual  convenience."  Again  in  1803  the  Hawkesbury- 
King  Convention  was  arranged;  but  it  was  not  confirmed 
by  the  United  States  Senate  on  account  of  the  recent  dealings 
with  France  over  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  Three  years  after- 
wards England  was  at  it  once  more,  proposing  a  new  boundary 
which  the  United  States  Commissioners  accepted,  but  never 
submitted  to  the  Senate.  In  1814  new  negotiations  were 
undertaken  which  resulted  in  the  treaty  of  Ghent;  but  again 
the  United  States  refused  to  ratify.  In  1818  a  Convention 
was  agreed  upon  under  which  the  territory  should  be  free 
and  open  for  ten  years  to  the  subjects  of  both  nations  without 
prejudice  to  claims  of  either.  In  1821  we  find  England  pro- 
testing against  the  assertion  of  sovereignty  by  Russia,  and 
four  years  later  exacting  from  Russia  a  treaty  by  which  that 
power  renounced  all  claims  to  territories  south  of  latitude 
54°  40'.     In  1826  negotiations  with  the  United  States  were 
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resinned  but  aU  that  could  be  effected  was  an  extension  of 
the  joint  occupation. 

England  did  not  flinch  from  her  duty  in  protecting  her 
territory.  In  1843  the  Lynn  Bill  was  introduced  into  the 
United  States  Senate  providing  for  the  erection  of  forts,  for 
free  grants  of  lands  to  settlers,  and  for  the  extension  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  to  the  disputed  territory. 
Lord  Palme rston,  who  was  then  of  the  Opposition  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  affirmed  that  the  passage  of  the 
Bill  would  be  a  declaration  of  war.  The  Bill  passed  the  Senate, 
but  no  action  was  taken  upon  it  by  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. 

Finally  in  1844,  and  in  March,  1845,  Great  Britain  pro- 
posed arbitration,  but  both  offers  were  declined  by  the  United 
States,  and  when  Polk  declared  in  his  inaugural  message  for 
the  whole  of  Oregon  to  54°  40',  Great  Britain  began  making 
extensive  preparations  for  war.  Cathcart,  who  had  learned 
the  business  of  war  in  Russia,  as  aide-de-camp  to  his  father 
in  all  the  great  battles  against  Napoleon  in  Germany,  and  to 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  Quatre-Bras  and  Waterloo,  was 
sent  out  to  Canada  as  Commander  of  the  King's  Dragoon 
Guards  to  put  the  country  in  a  posture  of  defence.  At  that 
moment  intimation  was  given  by  the  United  States  that  they 
"would  not  reject  an  offer  to  settle"  upon  the  line  of  49°. 
In  the  following  April  a  formal  proposal  of  this  fine  as  a  boun- 
dary was  made  by  Great  Britain  and  accepted.  For  sixty 
years  England  had  wrought  upon  this  problem,  persistently 
offering  peace,  and  yet  holding  herself  ready  for  war,  the  only 
means  by  which  peace  can  ever  be  secured. 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  these  complicated  operations 
of  diplomacy  in  the  West  to  consider  the  simple  stages  by 
which  the  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  Canada 
was  estabhshed  in  the  East,  under  the  terms  of  the  Ashburton 
treaty.  In  the  outset  a  word  in  defence  of  Lord  Ashburton 
is  due.  Few  British  servants  have  been  more  widely  con- 
demned ;  and  yet  his  conduct  must  bejiviewed  in  the  Ught  of 
the  ethics  of  diplomacy.     No  question  which  is  so  difficult 
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that  it  must  be  submitted  to  arbitration  has  all  the  right 
upon  one  side  and  all  the  wrong  upon  the  other.  When 
the  negotiiitions  began  neither  he  nor  his  opponents  were 
convinced  where  the  line  should  faU.  It  was  not  a  problem 
in  mensuration  or  metaphysics  in  which  there  is  no  middle 
standing  ground  between  what  is  true  and  what  is  false.  It 
was  a  case  of  interpreting  documents  written  a  century  before 
by  honest  but  ignorant  men.  I  shall  cite  only  one  example. 
A  curious  difficulty  was  introduced  into  the  negotiation  by 
the  pedantic  precision  of  a  draughtsman.  In  1621  James  I. 
granted  "  Nova  Scotia  "  to  Sir  William  Alexander,  the  western 
boundary  of  which  extended  from  the  source  of  the  St.  Croix 
river  ''  towards  the  North  "  to  the  nearest  waters  draining 
into  the  St.  Lawrence.  In  the  light  of  modem  knowledge 
this  line  runs  W.  N.  W.,  but  in  1763  the  clerk  who  drew  the 
Commission  to  Montague  Wilmot,  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia, 
in  defining  the  limits  of  the  province  described  it  as  following 
a  "  due  north  "  line  from  the  source  of  the  St.  Croix.  Tlie 
subsequent  dispute  turned  upon  the  identity  of  the  ''  north- 
west angle  of  Nova  Scotia  "  which  great  Britain  claimed  was 
the  source  of  the  St.  Croix;  the  United  States  claimed  this 
point  lay  about  twenty  miles  from  the  St.  Lawrence. 

In  a  court  of  law  the  duty  of  the  advocate  is  clear  and  the 
duty  of  the  judge  is  clear.  But  the  ethics  of  advocacy  are 
quite  distinct  from  the  ethics  of  diplomacy.  An  arbitrator 
is  at  once  advocate  and  judge.  He  must  contend  only  to 
meet  contention  and  thereby  establish  an  equity.  Lord 
Ashburton  acted  upon  the  best  information  available.  He 
joined  in  a  judgement  upon  the  case  as  it  appeared,  and  a 
judge  must  not  be  held  to  account  because  he  is  not  informed 
of  what  a  missing  witness  might  have  disclosed.  According 
to  that  sound  principle  of  law  and  morality  it  must  not  be 
laid  to  the  cimrge  of  Lord  Ashburton  that  he  secured  for 
England  and  for  Canada  900  square  miles  of  territory  more 
than  slie  was  entitled  to.  The  United  States  accepted  the 
award  under  a  misapprehension  which  was  not  of  his  making. 
In  furtlier  defence  it  must  be  put  forward   that  it  would 
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be  crediting  him  with  too  great  a  degree  of  astuteness  to 
allege  that  he  was  aware  that  the  acquisition  by  England  of 
this  900  miles  of  United  States  territorj^  would  enable  the 
engineers  of  the  national  Transcontinental  Railway  to  locate 
their  line  in  that  very  territory,  and  so  avoid  the  mountainous 
region  west  of  Lake  Temiscouata.  Indeed  it  was  not  until 
forty  years  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty  that  the  idea  of  a 
Canadian  transcontinental  railway  of  any  kind  had  formu- 
lated itself. 

I  am  quite  well  aware  that  even  yet  there  are  persons  in 
Canada  who  profess  to  hold  the  belief — that  is,  if  the  word 
*'  belief  "  may  be  emploved  in  connexion  with  a  matter  which 
one  has  neither  the  desire  nor  capacity  to  understand — that 
England  did  not  receive  an  award  of  all  the  territory  to  which 
she  was  fairly  entitled.  The  origin  of  this  grotesque  fancy 
is  extremely  simple.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States,  which 
ultimately  passes  upon  aU  treaties,  was  as  recalcitrant  to 
reason  in  those  days  as  it  is  now,  and  could  only  be  induced 
to  ratify  the  treaty  by  being  persuaded  that  they  had  received 
the  best  of  the  bargain.  Daniel  Webster,  by  the  simple 
device  of  showing  the  Senators  an  old  map  with  a  red  line 
drawn  upon  it,  easily  convinced  those  statesmen  who  had 
the  minds,  and  conceptions,  and  characters  of  traders  that 
they  were  getting  a  good  thing,  and  they  voted  for  the  Treaty. 

The  astute  Webster  knew  his  own  countrymen  and  he 
took  the  easiest  way.  He  also  knew  that  two  States,  Maine 
and  New  Hampshire,  whose  territory  was  at  stake  were 
bitterly  opposed  to  the  treaty  and  that  the  failure  of  the 
negotiations  meant  the  outbreak  of  hostiUties.  Indeed 
hostilities  had  already  broken  out  in  the  *'  Restook  War,'' 
as  it  was  called.  Arrests  were  made  by  the  authorities  of 
New  Brunswick  and  of  Maine.  The  President  was  authorized 
to  call  out  the  miUtia,  and  ten  million  dollars  were  voted 
for  mihtary  defense.  Unfortunately  the  Senators,  who  were 
not  remarkable  for  enlargement  of  mind,  could  not  refrain 
from  telling  how  clever  they  had  been,  and  some  Canadians 
believed  the  accounts  which  they  heard.    The  most  vulgar 
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form  in  which  the  legend  appears  is  that  Ashburton  accepted 
as  a  basis  for  negotiations  a  map  which  Webster  had  pulled 
out  of  his  pocket  on  which  was  shown  the  St.  Croix  River 
issuing  into  the  Atlantic  to  the  South  of  Portland.  The 
foolish  story  goes  that,  when  Ashburton  accepted  the  St. 
Croix  as  a  boundary,  he  thought  he  was  getting  all  the  sea- 
board and  inter-land  lying  north  of  a  point  which  would 
give  Portland  to  Canada, — an  excellent  bargain  truly. 

Shorn  of  all  mythical  details  the  facts  are  these :  After 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  the  Count  de  Vergennes,  he  who  promoted 
the  alliance  with  the  United  States,  requested  Franklin  to 
send  him  a  certain  map.  Franklin  sent  the  copy  on  which, 
as  he  stated  in  a  covering  letter,  he  had  drawn  in  red  the  boun- 
dary line  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  as  agreed 
upon.  In  1842  a  map  was  found  in  the  archives  of  the  De- 
partment of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Paris,  containing  a  Une  which 
approximated  to  that  contended  for  by  Great  Britain.  It 
was  one  of  many  maps  in  the  department,  but  there  was 
nothing  to  indicate  that  it  was  the  one  which  FrankUn  had 
sent  to  Vergennes.  This  was  the  famous  "  red  line  "  map 
which  Webst-er  produced  before  the  Senate  as  evidence  that 
the  United  States  were  gaining  territory  to  which  under  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  they  were  not  entitled. 

But  there  was  another  map.  On  March  27th  1843, 
reference  was  made  in  the  Queen's  Speech  to  the  settlement 
of  the  boundary  dispute  by  the  Ashburton  Treaty.  Within 
the  next  four  days  a  map  was  exhibited  in  Parliament  as  proof 
that  Great  Britain  had  not  been  imposed  upon.  It  was 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Everett,  then  United  States  Minister  to 
London,  in  a  dispatch  under  date  31st  March,  1843.  The 
essential  part  of  this  dispatch  is  contained  in  a  speech  by 
Senator  Benton  from  which  I  quote :  ''  We  all  know  that 
in  one  of  the  debates  which  took  place  in  the  British  House 
of  Commons  on  the  Ashburton  Treaty,  and  after  that  treaty 
was  ratified  and  past  recall,  mention  was  made  of  a  certain 
map  called  the  King's  Map,  which  had  belonged  to  the  late 
King  George  III,  and  hung  in  his  library  during  his  lifetime, 
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and  afterwards  in  the  Foreign  Office,  from  which  said  office 
the  said  map  silently  disappeared  about  the  time  of  the 
Ashburton  Treaty,  and  which  was  not  before  our  Senate 
at  the  time  of  the  ratification  of  that  treaty.  Well,  the  mem- 
ber who  mentioned  it  in  Parliament  said  there  was  a  strong 
red  line  upon  it,  about  the  tenth  of  an  inch  wide,  running  all 
along  where  the  Americans  said  the  true  boundary  was,  with 
these  words  written  along  it  in  four  places  in  King  George's 
handwriting:  '  This  is  Oswald's  line  ';  meaning  it  is  the  line 
of  the  treaty  negotiated  by  Mr.  Oswald  on  the  British  side  and 
therefore  called  Oswald's  Une." 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  although  this  map  was  referred 
to  in  at  least  two  speeches  made  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
in  the  ''Life  of  Shelburne,"  and  in  Moore's  ''Treaties  and 
Arbitrations,"  there  was  no  record  of  the  place  in  which  it 
might  be  found.  In  the  summer  of  1908  Mr.  James  White, 
Chief  Geographer  for  Canada,  discovered  a  map  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  noticed  at  a  glance  that  Mr.  Everett  was  correct 
in  his  statement  that  the  Une  marked,  "  As  described  by  Mr. 
Oswald,"  was  in  accordance  with  the  contention  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Wliite  had  a  copy  of  the  map  made,  and  pubhshed 
it  in  the  University  Magazine,  December,  1908. 

I  am  afraid  there  is  evidence  that  British  diplomacy 
has  not  always  been  the  naive,  guileless  thing  its  friends  would 
have  us  beUeve.  Certainly  the  moment  chosen  by  this  map 
for  losing  itself  was  peculiarly  opportune.  Referring  to  this 
question,  Mr.  Justice  Winsor  says:  "If  this  map  was  not 
known  to  the  British  Government  at  the  time  of  the  mission 
of  Lord  Ashburton,  there  was  a  convenient  ignorance  enjoyed 
by  the  heads  of  the  administration  which  was  not  shared  by 
the  under  officers,  for  it  was  well  known,  as  Lord  Brougham 
acknowledged,  in  Lord  Melbourne's  time  when  it  was  removed 
from  the  British  Museum  to  the  Foreign  Office.  During  the 
discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons  upon  the  motion  for  a 
formal  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Ashburton,  the  disappearance 
of  this  map  was  referred  to,  and  one  member  intimated 
that  he  thought  British  honour  would  have  been  better  con- 
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suited  by  showing  this  map  to  the  American  negotiator. 
Lord  Brougham  who  moved  the  motion  thought  it  would  be 
carr}^ing  frankness  a  little  too  far  for  the  British  negotiator 
to  have  set  out  with  showing  "  that  he  had  no  case,  and  that 
he  had  not  a  leg  to  stand  upon." 

The  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  Canada 
was  settled  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris.     There  was  nothing  to 
dispute   about.     The   line   extended    "  along   the   highlands 
wliich  divided  the  waters  which  emptied  themselves  into  the 
river  St.  Lawrence  from  those  which  flowed  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean."     It  would    appear  that    any  man  who    knew  hie 
right  hand  from  his  left,  and  could  follow  a  ridge   without 
crossing  any  water  flowing  to  the  right  or  the  left  would  define 
the  boundary  in  the  very  words  of  the  treaty;  but  it  would 
bring  the  United  States  frontier  within  twenty  miles  of  the 
city  of  Quebec  and  would  cut  off  communication  between  it 
and  the  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.     It 
commanded  the  capital  of  British  North  America  and  flanked 
the  principal  British  Province  for  near  200  miles.     This  was 
the  situation  which  Ashburton  had  to  face.     Lord  Ashburton 
was  well  chosen.     As  Mr.  Alexander  Baring,  the  head  of  the 
great  banking  house  of  Baring  Brothers,  he  had  a  large  busi- 
ness connexion  with  the  people  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.     His  wife  was  an  American  woman,  and  at- 
tached to  him  were  Mr.  Mildmay,  Mr.  Brice,  and  Mr.  Stepping 
who  were  described  as  gentlemen  "of  mind,  tact,  and  pleas- 
ing deportment."     It  was  a  special  mission  and  was  looked 
upon  as  a  mark  of  honour  to  the  United  States.     Even  Mr. 
Fox,  the  resident  Minister  at  Washington,  was  not  regarded 
as  sufficiently  important  to  share  in  it.       Lord  Ashburton 
received  the  formal  thanks  of  Parliament  for  his  labours, 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  accomplished  every  object  that 
Great  Britain  desired  and  left  undone  everything  which  she 
wished  to  remain  as  it  was. 

The  feeling  in  the  United  States  at  the  time,  over  the 
treaty  is  well  expressed  by  Senator  Thomas  A.  Benton,  of 
Missouri,  in  his  "Thirty  Years'  View."     The  treaty,  he  pro- 
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tested,  retired  the  whole  line  from  the  heights  which  flanked 
Lower  Canada  and  cut  off  as  much  of  Maine  as  admitted  of 
a  pretty  direct  communication  between  Halifax  and  Quebec. 
It  made  a  new  boundary  in  the  Northwest,  depriving  the 
United  States  of  the  great  hne  of  transportation  between 
Lake  Superior  and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.  It  bound  the 
United  States  to  pay  for  Rouse's  Point,  and  to  keep  up  a 
Bquadron  in  conjunction  with  the  British  on  the  coast  of 
Africa  for  the  suppressing  of  the  slave  trade.  An  extra- 
dition clause  was  also  wanted  by  Great  Britain,  and  she  got 
it,  broad  enough  to  cover  the  recapture  of  her  subjects  whether 
innocent  or  guilty,  and  to  secure  poHtical  offenders  whilst 
professing  to  take  only  common  felons.  These  were  the 
points,  he  declared.  Great  Britain  wished  settled  and  she  got 
them  all  arranged  according  to  her  own  wishes.  Others 
which  the  United  States  wished  settled  were  omitted  and 
indefinitely  adjourned. 

We  have  heard  much  about  British  diplomacy.  Let  us 
now  turn  attention  to  our  own,  and  enquire  what  luck  we 
had  upon  that  important  occasion  when  the  boundary  of 
Alaska  was  defined  under  an  award  dated  October  20th  1903. 
The  draft  of  the  convention  was  submitted  to  the  Canadian 
Government  in  January  and  was  approved  by  it.  The 
Convention  was  signed  in  Washington,  January  24th  1903. 
The  ratifications  were  exchanged  March  3rd  1903.  All 
these  dates  are  comparatively  recent.  Upon  this  tribunal 
we  had  three  jurors,  and  two  of  them  were  Canadians,  able 
men,  men  of  truth,  hating  covetousness,  such  as  Jethro  re- 
commended to  his  famous  son-in-law.  And  yet  we  were 
not  satisfied  with  the  award.  Indeed  one  of  the  jurors,  Mr. 
A.  B.  Aylesworth,  referring  to  the  results  of  the  labour  in 
which  he  had  a  share,  described  it  as  a  "  travesty  of  justice," 
which  is  a  sad  confession  of  the  ineptitude  of  a  tribunal  whose 
constitution  Canadians  approved.  I  think,  however,  that 
Mr.  Aylesworth  is  too  deprecatory  of  our  first  essay  in  serious 
diplomacy,  and  that  in  reality  we  obtained  all  which  we  could 
reasonably  have  expected. 
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The  matter  in  dispute  was  very  simple.  As  reported  to 
his  government  by  Mr.  Dell,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  there 
was  a  discrepancy  between  the  maps  and  the  text  of  the  nar- 
rative; that  if  the  maps  were  to  govern  the  possession  of 
the  islands  they  ought  to  go  to  the  United  States,  and  that  if 
the  treaty  was  ''  tried  by  the  text  "  they  ought  all  to  go  to 
Great  Britain.  The  United  States  arbitrators  consequently 
treated  the  maps  as  of  primary  importance  and  insisted  that 
the  aw^ird  should  not  be  based  upon  the  narrative. 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  been  dealing  with  diplomatic 
negotiations  which  were  undertaken  for  defining  boundaries 
and  in  two  cases  for  the  avoidance  of  war.  Let  us  now  turn 
to  the  lighter  matters  of  trade,  and  deal  with  the  attempts 
at  agreements  for  reciprocal  relations  with  the  United  States. 
One  attempt  succeeded;  all  others  ended  in  failure  from 
1865,  when  Macdonald,  Brown,  Cartier,  and  Gait  went  to 
London,  and  Gait  and  Rowland  went  to  Washington;  until 
1906,  when  Sir  Wilfrid  returned  and  announced  that  the 
attempt  was  hopeless,  and  that  there  would  be  no  more  pil- 
grimages to  Washington.  Nearly  every  pubHc  man  in  Canada 
for  thirty  years  tried  his  hand  at  this  branch  of  diplomacy, — 
Rose,  Hincks,  Macdonald,  Tupper,  Cartwright,  Thompson, 
Bowell,  Foster,  Laurie r, — and  failed. 

The  single  exception  was  the  Reciprocity  treaty  of  1854, 
which  was  negotiated  by  Lord  Elgin.  The  year  before  the 
operation  of  this  treaty  the  trade  of  Canada  with  the  United 
States  amounted  to  $20,000,000;  the  first  year  the  treaty 
was  in  force  the  volume  of  trade  at  once  increased  to  thirty- 
three  milUons.  In  1855  it  was  42  miUions;  in  1857,  it  was 
46  millions;  in  1859,  48  milHons;  in  1863,  55  miUions;  in  1864, 
67  milhons;  in  1865,  71  millions;  and  in  1866,  the  year  in 
which  the  treaty  was  abrogated  by  the  American  Govern- 
ment, it  had  reached  the  high  figure  of  eighty-four  milhon 
dollars.  As  a  result  of  this  treaty  Canada's  trade  with  the 
United  States  had  nearly  quadrupled  in  twelve  years. 

There  is  nothing  so  amusing  in  the  history  of  diplomacy 
as  the  account  of  the  method  by  which  Lord  Elgin  extracted 
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this  treaty  from  the  United  States.  The  facts  are  set  forth 
by  Lawrence  OUphant,  who  acted  as  Secretary  to  Lord  Elgin 
during  the  negotiations.  When  Lord  Elgin  arrived  at  Wash- 
ington he  was  informed  by  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  that  it  was  quite  hopeless  to  think  that  any  such 
treaty  as  he  proposed  could  be  carried  through  in  the  face 
of  the  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Democrats  who  held  a 
majority  in  the  Senate.  A  few  days  later  the  Secretary 
remarked  to  his  Chief,  "  I  find  that  all  mv  most  intimate 
friends  are  Democratic  Senators."  Under  his  subtle  touch 
the  opposition  disappeared,  and  in  fourteen  days  the  treaty 
was  ratified. 

One  cannot  refrain  from  dwelling  upon  the  incident  to 
illustrate  the  truth  that  a  diplomatist  who  has  a  thing  to  do 
must  do  it  in  the  best  way  it  can  be  done.  Lord  Elgin's 
skill  lay  in  discovering  the  method.  At  the  end  of  a  week 
''  the  serious  business  of  the  visit  was  not  yet  in  train."  The 
Secretary  was  engaged  ever>^  morning  making  arrangements 
with  ministers  who  were  "  cute,  dodgy  fellows,  with  a  sinister 
motive  in  the  back-ground  which  it  was  sometimes  difficult 
to  discover."  "  It  is  necessary  to  the  success  of  our  mission," 
he  wrote,  "  that  we  conciUate  everybody,  and  to  refuse  their 
invitations  would  be  considered  insulting.  Lord  Elgin  pre- 
tends to  drink  immensely,  but  I  watched  him  and  I  don't 
beUeve  he  drank  a  glass  between  two  and  twelve."  After 
such  a  feat  of  deception  in  the  face  of  the  Senators  of  those 
days,  perhaps  we  shall  hear  less  of  the  simpUcity  of  the 
Englishman.  "  Lord  Elgin,"  his  secretar}^  continues,  "  is 
the  most  thorough  diplomat  possible, — ^never  loses  sight 
for  a  moment  of  his  object,  and  while  he  is  chaffing  Yankees, 
and  slapping  them  on  the  back,  he  is  systematically  pursuing 
that  object."  "  At  present,"  this  faithful  servant  adds,  "  I 
am  as  satisfied  that  it  is  my  duty  to  go  to  balls  as  to  go  to 
Sunday-school  was." 

One  night  they  dined  with  rather  a  singular  house-full 
of  people :  the  master  of  the  house  was  a  Senator,  Methodist 
preacher,  and  teetotaler.   Consequently  they  had  nothing  to 
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drink  but  iced  water.  This  experience  appears  to  have  been 
rather  exceptional,  because  the  record  of  the  gaieties  shows 
that  everybody  drank  champagne,  and  in  addition  "  there 
was  usually  a  bowl  on  the  table  in  which  you  might  have 
drowned  a  baby,  a  most  deUcious  and  insinuating  concoction." 
The  wife  of  the  host  was  not  present,  but  her  place  was  taken 
by  her  daughter  who  wore  a  reform  dress  which  used  to  be 
described  forty  years  ago  as  a  Bloomer.  The  husband  of 
this  young  lady  is  described  as  an  "  avowed  and  rampant 
infidel";  so  that  altogether  it  must  have  been  a  curious 
assemblage.  Upon  another  occasion,  after  a  grand  dinner, 
the  Senators  were  so  enamoured  by  Elgin's  faculty  of  brilliant 
repartee  and  racy  anecdote  that  he  was  persuaded  to  accom- 
pany them  to  the  house  of  a  popular  and  influential  poUtician. 
In  the  group  was  Senator  Mason,  afterwards  of  Mason  and 
Slidell  notoriety.  It  was  midnight  when  they  arrived,  and 
their  host  was  in  bed.  When  he  was  aroused,  he  appeared 
at  the  door  clad  only  in  a  very  short  night-shirt.  ''  All 
right,  boys,"  he  said,  ''you  go  in  and  I'll  go  down  and  get 
the  drink."  Presently  he  returned  with  his  arms  filled  with 
bottles  of  champagne,  on  the  top  of  which  were  two  large 
lumps  of  ice.  Whilst  the  bottles  were  being  opened  he  pro- 
ceeded to  dress  himself  and  all  prepared  to  spend  a  pleasant 
evening.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation  a  member  of 
the  party,  in  a  fit  of  exuberant  enthusiasm,  addressed  Lord 
Elgin:  "  As  for  our  dear  old  host  the  Governor  here,  I  tell 
you  Lord  Fiigine,  he  is  a  perfect  king  in  his  own  country.  There 
a'int  a  man  in  Mussoorie  dar'  say  a  word  against  him;  if  any 
of  your  darned  EngUsh  Lords  was  to  go  down  there  and  dar' 

to  he'd  tell  them  " .      Here  followed  an  expression  of 

those  terms  which  the  Governor  might  be  expected  to  employ 
in  the  circumstances  mentioned.  "  That's  a  lie,"  said  the 
Governor.  ''  I  can  blaspheme,  and  profane,  and  rip,  and 
snort  with  any  man,  but  I  never  make  use  of  a  vulgar  ex- 
pression to  a  guest."  Other  Senators  joined  in  the  apology 
and  assured  Lord  Elgin  that  if  all  English  Lords  were  like 
him  and  would  become  naturalized  Americans  they  could 
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"  run  the  country."  They  thought  it  a  thousand  pities  that 
he  had  not  been  born  an  American  and  so  have  been  eligible 
for  the  Presidency. 

The  festivities  preHminary  to  the  signing  of  Treaty  were 
enlivened  by  a  ball  given  by  Sir  Philip  Crampton  in  honour 
of  the  Queen's  birthday.  The  following  account  of  the 
affair  is  taken  from  a  Washington  newspaper  :  ''As  for  the 
ladies  present  our  pen  fairly  falters  in  the  attempt  to  do  justice 
to  their  charms.  Our  artists  and  modistes  had  racked  their 
brains,  and  exhausted  their  magazines  of  dainty  and  costly 
fabrics,  in  order  to  convince  the  world  in  general,  and  the 
English  people  in  particular,  that  the  sovereign  fair  ones  of 
Washington  regarded  their  sister  sovereign  of  England  with 
feelings,  not  only  of  '  the  most  distinguished  consideration,' 
but  of  downright  love,  admiration,  and  respect — love,  for 
the  woman,  admiration,  for  the  wife  of  the  handsomest 
man  in  Europe — and  respect,  for  the  mother  of  nine  babies. 
More  was  accomplished  last  evening  in  the  way  of  negotiation 
than  had  been  accomplished  from  the  days  of  Ashburton  to 
the  advent  of  Elgin.  We  regard  the  fishery  question  as 
settled,  both  parties  having  partaken  freely  of  the  bait  so 
liberally  provided  by  the  noble  host. 

"  Amid  the  soft  footfalls  of  fairy  feet — the  glittering 
of  jewels — the  graceful  sweep  of  five-hundred-dollar  dresses — 
the  sparkling  of  eyes  which  shot  forth  alternately  flashes  of 
lightning  and  love — there  were  two  gentlemen  who  appeared 
to  be  the  '  observed  of  all  observers.'  One  was  the  Earl 
of  Elgin,  and  the  other  Sir  Charles  Gray.  Lord  Elgin  is  a 
short,  stout  gentleman,  on  the  shady  side  of  forty,  and  is 
decidedly  John  Bullish  in  walk,  talk,  appearance,  and  carriage. 
His  face,  although  round  and  full,  beams  with  intellect,  good- 
feeUng,  and  good-humour.  His  manners  are  open,  frank, 
and  winning.  Sir  Charles  Gray  is  a  much  larger  man  than 
his  noble  countryman,  being  both  taller  and  stouter.  He 
is  about  sixty  years  of  age,  and  his  manners  are  particularly 
grave  and  dignified. 
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"  The  large  and  brilliant  company  broke  up  at  a  late 
hour,  and  departed  for  their  respective  homes — pleased  with 
their  courtly  and  courteous  host;  pleased  with  the  monarchi- 
cal form  of  government  in  England;  pleased  with  the  re- 
pubhcan  form  of  government  in  the  United  States;  pleased 
with  each  other,  themselves,  and  the  rest  of  mankind." 

This  was  a  fair  beginning  for  negotiating  a  treaty,  and 
in  due  season  Elgin  informed  President  Pierce  and  Mr. 
Marcy,  the  Secretary  of  State,  that  all  was  ready.  This  Marcy 
is  described  as  a  comical  old  gentleman  whose  popularity 
with  his  countrymen  rested  chiefly  on  the  fact  that  he  had 
charged  the  Government  fifty  cents  "  for  repairing  his 
breeches,"  when  he  was  upon  a  mission  to  enquire  into  cer- 
tain transactions  in  which  great  financial  irregularities  had 
taken  place. 

Mr.  Oliphant  gives  a  vi\'id  account  of  the  signing  of  the 
only  Reciprocity  treaty  which  Canada  has  ever  had  with 
the  United  States:  "It  was  in  the  dead  of  night,  during 
the  last  five  minutes  of  the  5th  of  June,  and  tlie  first  five 
minutes  of  the  6th  of  the  month  aforesaid,  that  four  individuals 
might  have  been  observed  seated  in  a  spacious  chamber 
hghted  by  six  wax  candles  and  an  Argand  lamp.  Their 
faces  were  expressive  of  deep  and  earnest  thought,  not  un- 
mixed with  suspicion.  Their  feelings,  however,  to  the  acute 
observer,  manifested  themselves  in  different  ways;  but  this 
was  natural,  as  two  were  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  one  in  the 
sere  and  yellow  leaf,  and  one  in  the  prime  of  middle  age. 
This  last  it  is  whose  measured  tones  alone  break  the  silence 
of  midnight,  except  when  one  or  other  of  the  younger  auditors, 
who  are  both  poring  intently  over  voluminous  MSS.,  inter- 
rupts him  to  interpolate  an  '  and  '  or  erase  a  '  the  '.  They 
are,  in  fact,  checking  him  as  he  reads;  and  the  aged  man 
hstens,  while  he  picks  his  teeth  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  or 
cleans  out  the  wick  of  a  candle  with  their  points,  which  he 
afterwards  wipes  on  his  grey  hair.  He  may  occasionally 
be  observed  to  wink,  from  either  conscious  '  cuteness '  or  un- 
conscious drowsiness.     Presently   the   clock   strikes   twelve, 
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and  there  is  a  doubt  whether  the  date  should  be  to-day  or 
yesterday.  There  is  a  moment  of  solemn  silence,  when  the 
reader,  having  finished  the  document,  lays  it  down,  and  takes 
a  pen  which  had  been  previously  impressively  dipped  in  the 
ink  by  the  most  intelligent-looking  of  the  young  men,  who 
appears  to  be  his  '  secretary,'  and  who  keeps  his  eye  warily 
fixed  upon  the  other  young  man,  who  occupied  the  same 
relation  to  the  aged  listener  with  the  scissors. 

''  There  is  something  strangely  mysterious  and  suggestive 
in  the  scratching  of  that  midnight  pen,  for  it  may  be  scratching 
fortunes  or  ruin  to  toiling  millions.  Then  the  venerable 
statesman  takes  up  the  pen  to  append  his  signature.  His 
hand  does  not  shake,  though  he  is  very  old,  and  knows  the 
abuse  that  is  in  store  for  him  from  members  of  Congress  and 
an  enhghtened  press.  That  hand,  it  is  said,  is  not  all  unused 
to  a  revolver;  and  it  does  not  now  waver,  though  the  word 
he  traces  may  be  an  involver  of  a  revolver  again.  He  is  now 
Secretary  of  State ;  before  that,  he  was  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court;  before  that,  a  General  in  the  army;  before  that, 
Governor  of  a  state;  before  that.  Secretary  of  War;  before 
that.  Minister  in  Mexico ;  before  that,  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives;  before  that,  a  pohtician;  before  that, 
a  cabinet  maker.  He  ends,  as  he  began,  with  cabinet  work, 
and  he  is  not,  at  his  time  of  fife  and  with  his  varied  experience, 
afraid  either  of  the  wrath  of  his  countrymen  or  the  wiles  of 
an  English  lord.  So  he  gives  us  his  blessing  and  the  Treaty 
duly  signed;  and  I  retire  to  dream  of  its  contents,  and  to 
listen  in  my  troubled  sleep  to  the  perpetually  recurring  re- 
frain of  the  three  impressive  words  with  which  the  pregnant 
document  concludes, — '  unmanufactured — tobacco — ^rags.'  " 

There  is  nothing  discreditable  in  all  this  to  Lord  Elgin 
or  to  the  Americans  either.  They  showed  themselves  to  be 
humane,  kindly  men;  and  anyone  who  would  deal  with  them 
must  treat  them  with  at  least  an  appearance  of  respect,  with 
genuine  good  humour,  sweetness  of  temper,  and  kindliness. 

A  British  subject  cannot  approach  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
with  much  glee.     This  treaty  which  was  signed  September 
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3rd  1783,  by  Hartley  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  by 
Franklin,  Adams,  and  Jay  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
is  what  Mr.  White  describes  as  the  ''  date  line  "  in  the  terri- 
torial history  of  Canada.  The  chief  negotiator  on  behalf  of 
Great  Britain  was  Richard  Oswald,  who  is  described  by 
Franklin  as  ''  a  pacifical  man,"  and  again  as  "  a  plain  and 
sincere  old  man  who  seems  now  to  have  no  desire  but  that  of 
being ,  useful  in  doing  good."  Fitzmaurice,  the  biographer 
of  Shelburne,  who,  as  Secretary  of  State  for  Home  Affairs, 
had  charge  of  the  negotiations,  refers  to  Oswald  as  a  man 
"  whose  simpUcity  of  mind  and  straightforwardness  of  charac- 
ter struck  all  who  knew  him."  It  is  an  easy  guess  what  luck 
this  simple-minded  merchant  with  those  specifically  Scotch 
characteristics  of  simphcity  and  straightforwardness  would 
have  in  such  company  as  Franklin,  Adams,  and  Jay,  who  were 
practising  a  method  of  diplomacy  hitherto  unknown  amongst 
civihzed  men.  The  experienced  M.  de  Vergennes  instructed 
the  French  Minister  at  Philadelphia  to  inform  the  American 
Secretary  of  State  that  the  Commissioners  had  deceived  him 
and  had  been  guilty  of  a  gross  breach  of  faith.  Mr.  Henry 
Strachey,  who  was  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  was 
not  so  amiable  as  the  Frenchman.  Adams  admitted  that 
he  "  presses  every  point  as  far  as  it  can  possibly  go.  He  is 
a  most  eager,  earnest,  and  pointed  spirit  "  ;  and  Oswald 
wrote  to  Townsend :  ''He  enforced  our  pretensions  by  every 
argument  that  reason,  justice,  and  humanity  could  suggest." 
American  historians  are  not  so  complacent  over  Mr.  Strachey 
as  they  are  over  Oswald,  and  he  is  described  as  "  an  exponent 
of  English  arrogance,  insolence,  and  general  offensiveness." 
But  Mr.  Strachey  wrote  in  return:  "These  Americans  are  the 
greatest  quibblers  I  ever  knew."  There  is  some  evidence 
that  even  in  our  own  day  this  procUvity  has  not  entirely 
ceased.  The  late  Sir  John  Macdonald,  who  himself  was  not 
precisely  a  simpleton,  writing  confidentially  to  a  colleague 
in  1871  respecting  tiie  protocols  on  the  Treaty  of  Washington, 
said :  "  The  language  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  British 
Commissioners  is  strictly  correct;   but  I  cannot  say  as  much 
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for  that  of  our  American  colleagues.  They  have  inserted 
statements  as  having  been  made  by  them,  which  in  fact  were 
never  made,  in  order  that  they  may  have  an  effect  on  the 
Senate.  My  English  colleagues  were  a  good  deal  surprised 
at  the  proposition;  but  as  the  statements  did  not  prejudice 
England,  we  left  them  at  Uberty." 

It  is  some  extenuation  of  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Oswald  to 
say  that  his  information  about  Canada  was  not  in  excess  of 
that  which  was  possessed  by  the  men  of  his  time.  It  was  the 
common  beUef  that  the  ''  back  lands  of  Canada  was  a  country 
worth  nothing  and  of  no  importance."  The  character  in 
"  Candide,"  who  described  Canada  as  nothing  more  than 
quelqms  arpents  de  neige  was  giving  expression  to  the 
geographical  knowledge  current  in  the  time  of  Voltaire;  and 
Professor  Lafleur  reminds  me  that  Burke  once  gave  utterance 
to  the  opinion  that  its  value  was  only  that  of  a  few  hundred 
wild-cat  skins.  Mr.  Benjamin  Vaughan,  another  negotiator 
for  Great  Britain,  has  left  it  on  record  that  "many  of  the  best 
men  in  England  were  for  giving  up  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia.'' 

Mr.  Oswald  could  not  know  how  desperate  was  the  finan- 
cial and  military  outlook  in  the  United  States,  that  the 
treasury  was  empty  and  the  army  importuning  for  their  pay, 
that  Washington  had  reported  that  it  was  impossible  to  re- 
cruit his  forces  by  voluntary  enlistment,  and  that  the  abolition 
of  paper  money,  the  length  of  the  war,  the  arrears  of  debt^ 
and  the  slender  thread  by  which  public  credit  hung  made 
it  totally  out  of  their  power  to  make  any  further  great 
exertions. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  American  Com- 
missioners were  of  the  opinion  that  ''  England  should  make 
a  voluntary  offer  of  Canada."  They  asserted  that,  ''  by  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  1763,  Canada  was  expressly  and  irrevocably 
ceded  by  France  to  the  Kng  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  the 
United  States  are  in  consequence  of  the  Revolution  in  their 
government  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  that  cession."  They 
claimed  that  England  should  offer  reparation  for  the  towns 
and  villages  which  had  been  burned  by  her  troops  and  her 
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Indian  allies,  amounting  to  half  a  million  pounds  sterling. 
In  addition  they  demanded  free  trade  in  England  and  Ireland, 
and  full  freedom  of  fishing  in  British  waters. 

With  beings  who  are  human  and  therefore  neither  in- 
fallible nor  omniscient  there  must  at  times  be  a  choice  of 
duties.  Wlien  a  man  would  gird  up  his  loins  for  the  saving 
of  his  life  he  must  not  be  chided  too  bitterly  for  his  extrava- 
ganco  in  casting  away  all  hampering  garments.  Nor  will  an 
Admiralty  court  censure  too  severely  the  seaman  who  jet- 
tisons his  deck-load  to  lighten  his  ship  in  the  face  of  an  im- 
pending storm.  The  trader  who  protests,  after  the  storm 
has  been  weathered,  that  his  goods  were  damaged  will  receive 
scant  consideration;  and  even  if  the  negotiators  of  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  appear  to  deserve  the  scorn  which  has  been  heaped 
upon  them,  we  must  remember  that  England  was  freeing  her 
hands  for  that  great  struggle  which  was  to  decide  whether 
■he  was  to  establish  her  supremacy  as  a  sea-power,  or  whether 
Bhe  was  to  take  her  place  by  the  side  of  Holland  and  spend 
her  days  reflecting  upon  her  departed  glory. 

Andrew  Macphail 


THE  LABRADOR  BOUNDARY 

CONSIDERED  broadly,  the  position  of  the  Labrador 
boundary  depends  upon  the  respective  boundaries  of 
New  France,  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co.'s  territories  and  of  other 
British  territorial  possessions  at  the  date  of  the  cession  of 
Canada,  1763,  subject  to  the  modifying  effect  of  the  Imperial 
Acts  of  Parliament  and  Royal  Proclamations  affecting  Canada 
and  Newfoundland,  passed  since  1763. 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  most  important  factor  is  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  terri- 
tories, and  the  writer  has  endeavoured  in  this  article  to  de- 
monstrate that:  I.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  had  not, 
prior  to  the  cession  of  Canada,  acquired  in  the  Ungava  penin- 
sula any  territorial  rights  south  of  a  line  from  cape  Griming- 
ton,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  to  either  lake  Mistassini  or  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Eastmain — the  former,  the  British  conten- 
tion under  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick,  and  the  latter,  their  con- 
tention under  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht.  Whether  the  Com- 
pany's territorial  rights  were  determined  by  their  own  formal 
offer,  in  1701,  to  accept  the  Eastmain  line  or  by  the  instruc- 
tions to  Commissary  Bladen  in  1719,  they  could  not,  later, 
perfect  their  title  to  any  territory  south  of  the  boundary  thus 
determined.  Any  later  cession  was  a  cession  to  Great  Britain 
and  the  Company  could  not,  of  course,  perfect  a  title  as 
against  the  Crown.  II.  The  Acts  of  Parliament  of  1774, 
1809  and  1825,  state  explicitly  that  it  was  the  ''  coast  "  that 
was  transferred  ;  they  nowhere  make  mention  of  the  hinter- 
land; the  preambles  of  the  Proclamation  of  1763  and  of  the 
Act  of  1774  exphcitly  state  and  the  Acts  of  1809  and  1825 
state  inferentiaUy,  that  the  legislation  respecting  the  boundar- 
ies of  this  "  coast  "  was  solely  to  pro\'ide  for  the  fishing  in- 
dustry, and  the  correspondence  between  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment and  the  governments  of  Newfoundland  and  of  Canada 
demonstrates  that  the  aim  and  object  of  all  this  legislation 
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was  "  to  the  end  that  the  open  and  free  fishery  of  our  subjects 
may  be  extended  to,  and  carried  on  upon,  the  coast  of  Labra- 
dor and  the  adjacent  islands." 

On  May  2nd,  1607,  King  Charies  II  granted  to  his  "  dear 
entirely  beloved  Cousin,  Prince  Rupert,  Count  Palatine  of 
the  Rhine,"  and  others,  ''  the  sole  trade  and  commerce  of  all 
the  seas,  straits,  bays,  rivers,  lakes,  creeks,  and  sounds,  in 
whatsoever  latitude  they  shall  be,  that  lie  within  the  entrance 
of  the  straits,  commonly  called  Hudson's  Straits,  together 
with  aU  the  lands  and  territories  upon  the  countries,  coasts, 
and  confines  of  the  seas,  bays,  lakes,  rivers,  creeks  and 
sounds  aforesaid,  that  are  not  already  actually  possessed  by, 
or  granted  to,  any  of  our  subjects,  or  possessed  by  the  subjects 

of  any  other  Christian  Prince  or  State and  that  the 

said  land  be  from  henceforth  reckoned  and  reputed  as  one  of 
our  plantations  or  colonies  in  America,  called  '  Rupert's 
Land.'  " 

The  most  important  clauses  in  the  charter,  so  far  as  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company's  territorial  rights  are  concerned, 
are  the  limitations  to  the  area  draining  into  Hudson  bay  and 
strait  and  to  the  portion  of  the  territory  in  this  area  not  pos- 
sessed by  or  granted  to  British  subjects,  or — as  France  was 
the  only  other  nation  claiming  territory  in  this  region — to 
subjects  of  France. 

In  1697,  at  the  close  of  the  war  with  France,  the  Company 
held  but  one  post,  viz.,  Albany,  the  others,  six  in  number, 
having  been  taken  by  the  French.  The  Treaty  of  Ryswick, 
1697,  provided  for  the  appointment  of  Commissioners  to  ''  ex- 
amine and  determine  the  rights  and  pretensions  which  either 
of  the  said  Kings  hath  to  the  places  situated  in  Hudson's  Bay, 
but  the  possession  of  those  places  which  were  taken  by  the 
French  during  the  peace  that  preceded  this  present  war  and 
were  re-taken  by  the  English  during  this  war,  shall  be  left 
to  the  French."  Had  the  Commissioners  adjudicated  on  the 
question,  they  would  have  awarded  to  the  French  the  only 
post  left  in  the  possession  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
Fort  Albany. 
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Later,  the  French  Ambassador  made  proposals  respecting 
the  boundary  but,  before  an  agreement  was  arrived  at,  war 
broke  out  again  and  was  only  terminated  by  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht,  1713.  During  these  abortive  negotiations  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  made  statements  of  their  claims.  In 
1700,  they  offered  to  accept  the  Albany  river  on  the  west 
coast,  and  Rupert  river  on  the  east  coast,  as  the  boundary 
between  their  territories  and  the  French.  In  1701,  the  Lords 
for  Trade  and  Plantations  having  intimated  the  desirability 
of  further  concessions  if  the  French  refused  to  accept  the  Al- 
bany-Rupert line,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  offered  to 
accept  the  Albany  on  the  west  coast,  and  the  Canuse  (East- 
main)  river  on  the  east  coast,  as  the  boundaries. 

In  1711,  overtures  for  peace  were  made  by  France  and  in 
1713,  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  was  signed.  It  provided  for  the 
restoration  to  "  the  kingdom  and  Queen  of  Great  Britain  " 
of  "  the  Bay  and  Streights  of  Hudson;  "  commissaries  to  be 
appointed  within  a  year,  to  determine  "  the  limits  which  are 
to  be  fixed  between  the  said  bay  of  Hudson  and  the  places 
appertaining  to  the  French." 

The  commissaries  exchanged  notes  but  did  not  arrive 
at  a  settlement.  Commissary  Bladen  was  instructed  to  en- 
deavour to  get  a  boundary  from  Grimington  island  or  cape 
Perdrix,  in  lat.  583^°  N.  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  thence 
southwestward  through  lake  Mistassini,  to  lat.  49°  N.,  thence, 
due  west  along  the  49th  parallel;  that  ''the  said  boundaries 
be  understood  to  regard  the  trade  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany only  ;  "  that  it  did  not  concede  any  rights  of  possession 
to  the  French,  in  the  country  south  or  southwest  of  these 
limits.  In  the  memorandum  sent  by  the  English  commis- 
saries to  the  French,  the  initial  point  of  the  line  was  placed 
at  Davis  bay  in  lat  563^°  N.,  two  degrees  further  south  than 
in  Bladen's  instructions. 

The  French  demanded  a  line  from  cape  Chidley,  thence 
to  a  point  midway  between  Fort  Rupert  and  the  French  post 
on  lake  Nemiskau — an  expansion  of  Rupert  river — thence  to 
a  point  halfway  between  the  French  fort  at  lake  Abitibi  and 
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Moose  Factory.  As  the  commissaries  could  not  come  to  an 
agreement,  the  matter  remained  unsettled  till  the  surrender 
of  Canada  transferred  the  whole  country  to  Great  Britain. 
That  the  matter  remained  unsettled,  is  shown  by  the  Private 
Instructions  to  M.  de  Vaudreuil,  April  1,  1755,  in  which  it  is 
stated  that  the  British  commissaries  withdrew  '^  and  did  not 
again  make  their  appearance."  In  1761,  the  Due  de  Choiseul 
said,  respecting  the  Hudson  Bay  boundaries,  '*  Nothing  was 
do7e." 

In  1760,  Canada  was  surrendered  to  the  British  by  the 
Marquis  de  Vaudreuil  and,  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  1763,  was 
formally  ceded  to  Great  Britain. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  is  evident  that  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company's  territories  cannot  be  considered  to  have  extended 
further  south  than  the  line  that  Commissary  Bladen  was  in- 
structed to  offer,  and  there  are  good  grounds  for  the  conten- 
tion that,  on  the  east  coast  of  Hudson  bay,  they  did  not 
extend  further  south  than  the  Eastmain  river. 

In  the  Ontario-Manitoba  boundary  case,  the  decision  of  the 
Imperial  Privy  Council  that  Ontario  extended  to  the  Albany 
river,  virtually  decided  also  that  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany's territories  were  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  same 
river  and  that,  south  of  the  1701  line,  the  Company  had  not 
acquired  a  good  title.  The  cession  of  Canada  vested  in  the 
British  Crown  the  title  to  the  territory  south  of  tlie  Hudson's 
Bay  Company's  boundaries,  and  the  Company  could  not,  as 
already  stated,  perfect  in  the  ceded  territory,  its  territorial 
rights  as  against  the  Crown. 

Whether  a  hne  be  drawn  from  Grimington  island  to  lake 
Mistassini  or  to  tlie  mouth  of  the  Eastmain  or  to  a  point  mid- 
way between  lake  Nemiskau  and  Hudson  bay  is,  so  far  as 
Labrador  is  concerned,  quite  immaterial.  The  area  enclosed 
between  the  most  northerly  hne  and  the  most  southerly  line 
thus  drawn,  is  only  some  70  or  80  sq.  miles  of  country,  very 
mountainous  and  practically  treeless. 

The  acquisition  of  Canada  necessitated  action  providing 
for  the  government  of  the  territory  thus  acquired  and,  on 
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October  7,  1763,  a  Royal  Proclamation  was  issued,  erecting 
the  governments  of  Quebec,  East  Florida,  West  Florida,  and 
Grenada. 

The  government  of  Quebec  was  defined  as  follows: — 
"  The  government  of  Quebec,  bounded  on  the  Labrador 
coast  by  the  River  St.  John,  and  from  thence  by  a  line  drawn 
from  the  head  of  that  river  through  the  Lake  St.  John  to  the 
south  end  of  the  Lake  Nipissing;  from  whence  the  said  line 
crossing  the  River  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Lake  Champlain  in 
45  degrees  of  north  latitude,  passes  along  the  high  lands  which 
divide  the  rivers  that  empty  themselves  into  the  said  River 
St.  Lawrence  from  those  which  fall  into  the  sea;  and  also 
along  the  north  coast  of  the  Baye  des  Chaleurs  and  the  coast 
of  the  Gulph  of  St.  Lawrence  to  Cape  Rosieres;  and  from 
thence,  crossing  the  mouth  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence  by  the 
west  end  of  the  Island  of  Anticosti,  terminates  at  the  afore- 
said River  St.  John." 

The  north  coast  of  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the  At- 
lantic coast  of  the  mainland,  with  Anticosti  and  the  Magdalens, 
were  transferred  to  Newfoundland  in  the  following  clause  : 
"  And  to  the  end  that  the  open  and  free  fishery  of  our  subjects 
may  be  extended  to,  and  carried  on  upon,  the  coast  of  Labra- 
dor and  the  adjacent  islands,  we  have  thought  fit,  with  the 
advice  of  our  said  Privy  Council,  to  put  all  that  coast,  from 
the  River  St.  John's  to  Hudson's  streights,  together  with  the 
islands  of  Anticosti  and  Madelaine,  and  all  smaller  islands 
lying  upon  the  said  coast,  under  the  care  and  inspection  of 
our  Governor  of  Newfoundland." 

The  territories  not  otherwise  provided  for,  including,  of 
course,  the  portions  of  the  present  Ungava  peninsula  not 
included  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  territories,  were 
provided  for  by  the  following  clause  :  "  And  we  do  further 
declare  it  to  be  our  royal  will  and  pleasure,  for  the  present, 
as  aforesaid,  to  reserve  under  our  Sovereignty,  protection,  and 
dominion,  for  the  use  of  the  said  Indians,  all  the  land  and 
territories  not  included  within  the  limits  of  our  said  three  new 
Governments,  or  within  the  limits  of  the  territory  granted  to 
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the  Hudson's  Bay  Company;  as  also  all  the  land  and  terri- 
tories lying  to  the  westward  of  the  sources  of  the  rivers  which 
fall  into  tlie  sea  from  tlie  west  and  north-west  as  aforesaid; 
and  we  do  hereby  strictly  forbid,  on  pain  of  our  displeasure, 
all  our  loving  subjects  from  making  any  purchases  or  settle- 
ments whatsoever,  or  taking  possession  of  any  of  the  lands 
above  reserved,  without  our  especial  leave  or  license  for  that 
purpose  first  obtained." 

,  The  Proclamation,  therefore,  assigned  (a)  To  Newfound- 
land:— ^A  ''  coast  strip  "  extending  from  a  point  on  the  north 
shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence  opposite  the  west  end  of  Anticosti, 
to  the  entrance  to  Hudson  strait,  and  also  Anticosti  and  the 
Magdalen  islands-  (b)  To  Quebec  : — A  triangular  area  in- 
cluding the  settled  portion  of  New  France  between  a  point 
opposite  the  west  end  of  Anticosti,  on  the  east,  and  lake 
Nipissing,  on  the  west,  (c)  To  the  Crown : — ^All  other  por- 
tions of  tlie  mainland  of  British  North  America  not  included 
in  Newfoundland,  Quebec,  East  Florida,  West  Florida,  nor  the 
thirteen  colonies.  This  area,  therefore,  included  tlie  northern 
portion  of  the  present  province  of  Quebec  and  the  "  hinter- 
land "  of  the  Labrador  coast-strip. 

The  limitation  of  Quebec  to  the  small  area  defined  in  the 
Proclamation  caused  much  dissatisfaction  and,  in  1774,  the 
"  Quebec  Act  "  extended  the  boundaries  southward  to  the 
Ohio,  westward  to  the  Mississippi,  northward  to  Ruperts 
Land  and  eastward  to  the  Atlantic. 

The  preamble  recites  that:  "  Wliereas  His  Majesty,  by 
His  Royal  Proclamation,  bearing  date  tliis  Seventh  day  of 
October,  in  the  third  year  of  his  Reign,  thought  fit  to  declare 
the  provisions  which  had  been  made  in  respect  to  certain 
countries,  territories  and  islands  in  America,  ceded  to  His 
Majesty  by  the  definitive  Treaty  of  Peace  concluded  at  Paris 
on  the  Tenth  day  of  February,  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  sixty-three;  and  whereas  by  the  arrangements  made  by 
the  said  Royal  Proclamation,  a  very  large  extent  of  country, 
within  which  there  were  several  colonies  and  settlements  of  the 
subjects  of  France,  who  claimed  to  remain  there  under  the 
faith  of  the  said  Treaty,  was  left  without  any  provision  being 
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made  for  the  administration  of  civil  government  therein;  and 
certain  parts  of  the  territory  of  Canada,  where  sedentary 
fisheries  had  been  estabKshed  and  carried  on  by  the  subjects 
of  France,  inhabitants  of  the  said  Province  of  Canada,  under 
grants  and  concessions  from  the  government  thereof,  were 
annexed  to  the  government  of  Newfoundland,  and  thereby 
subjected  to  regulations  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  such 
fisheries." 

Clause  1  specifically  annexes  the  Labrador  coast-strip 
to  Quebec: — ''and  also  all  such  territories,  islands,  and 
countries,  which  have,  since  the  Tenth  of  February,  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  sixty-three,  been  made  part  of  the 
Government  of  Newfoundland,  be,  and  they  are  hereby, 
during  His  Majesty's  pleasure,  annexed  to,  and  made  part 
and  parcel  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  as  created  and  estab- 
lished by  the  said  Royal  Proclamation  of  the  Seventh  of 
October,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-three." 

That  the  Quebec  of  1774  to  1791  extended  to  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  territories,  is 
further  shown  by  the  Imperial  Order  in  Council  of  August 
24,  1791,  which  defines  the  dividing  line  between  Upper 
Canada  and  Lower  Canada  as  running  *'  due  north  until 
it  strikes  the  boundary  line  of  Hudson's  Bay."  This  de- 
scription is  also  used  in  the  commission  to  Lord  Dorchester, 
1791,  in  the  proclamations  of  1791  and  1792,  and  in  the 
commissions  of  Governors  up  to  1835.  From  1838  to  1846 
it  was  "  shore  of  Hudson  Bay,"  the  result,  probably,  of  the 
correction,  by  the  draughtsman,  of  an  assumed  error,  where 
none  existed. 

In  addition,  the  proposed  description  of  the  boundaries 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  accompanying  Lord  Dorches- 
ter's despatch  of  February  8th,  1790,  defines  the  dividing 
line  as  '*  running  due  north  to  the  Boundary  of  the  Territory 
granted  to  the  Merchants  Adventurers  of  England  trading  to 
Hudson's  Bay."  It  defines  "  the  Province  of  Lower  Canada 
to  comprehend  all  the  Territories,  Lands,  and  Countries 
which  are  now  subject  to,  or  possessed  by  His  Majesty,  to 
the  eastward  of  the  said  partition  line,  and  to  the  southward 
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of  the  Southern  Boundary  of  the  said  Territories  granted 
to  the  Merchants  Adventurers  of  England  trading  to  Hud- 
son's Bay,  being  no  part  of  the  Government  of  Newfound- 
land or  any  other  of  His  Majesty's  Provinces  in  North  Ame- 
rica at  the  time  of  passing  this  Act." 

Finally,  the  commission  of  September  12tli,  1791,  to 
Lord  Dorchester  defines  "  the  pro\dnce  of  Lower  Canada  to 
comprehend  all  such  lands,  territories  and  islands  Ij'ing  to 
the  eastward  of  the  said  line  of  division,  between  Upper 
Canada  and  Lower  Canada  as  were  part  of  Our  said  Province 
of  Quebec." 

On  April  10th,  1792,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Henry  Dundas,  in 
his  reply  to  a  despatch  of  Sir  Alured  Clarke's  calling  attention 
to  the  discrepancy  between  the  boundary  descriptions  in 
Lord  Dorchester's  commission  and  in  the  Order  in  Council 
of  August  24th,  1791,  says:  ''As  the  difference  lies  only 
in  what  is  explanatory,  it  does  not,  I  conceive,  amount  at 
all  to  a  variance  between  them,  and  is  therefore  perfectly 
immaterial." 

The  foregoing  shows  conclusively  that  the  then  province 
of  Lower  Canada  included  the  eastern  portion  of  the  former 
province  of  Quebec  and,  as  such,  included  the  whole  of  the 
mainland  Ij^ng  to  the  north  of  the  gulf  and  river  St.  Lawrence, 
south  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  territories  and  east 
of  Upper  Canada. 

Having  shown  that  the  Quebec  of  the  Quebec  Act  ex- 
tended to,  at  least,  the  Grimington-Mistassini  line,  it  only 
remaias  to  consider  the  effect  of  subsequent  legislation  by 
the  Imperial  Government.  As  has  been  seen,  the  French 
Canadian  fishermen  complained  when  the  Proclamation  of 
1763  subjected  them  to  the  operation  of  English  law  and 
custom  by  the  placing  of  the  north  shore  of  the  gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Newfoundland ;  and  the 
Newfoundland  fishermen  also  complained  when,  by  the 
Quebec  Act,  the  Gulf  and  Atlantic  coasts  were  placed  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  Quebec.  As  a  result,  an  Imperial  Act 
was  passed  in   1809,   re-transferring  to  Newfoundland   the 
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island  of  Anticosti  and  the  "  coast "  from  the  St.  John  river 
♦o  cape  Chidley  at  the  entrance  to  Hudson  strait. 

In  1825,  an  Imperial  Act  re -transferred  to  Quebec  the 
island  of  Anticosti  and  the  "  coast  "  between  the  river  St. 
John  and  Anse  Sablon  in  the  strait  of  Belleisle.  This,  of 
course,  left  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Newfoundland  the  north 
coast  of  the  strait  of  Belleisle  and  the  Atlantic  coast  between 
Belleisle  and  cape  Chidley,  at  the  entrance  to  Hudson  strait. 

By  the  Ruperts  Land  Act,  1868,  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  surrendered  its  lands,  privileges  and  rights  to  the 
Crown  and,  in  1870,  an  Imperial  Order  in  Council  declared 
that,  from  and  after  July  15,  1870,  Ruperts  Land  and  the 
North-Westem  Territory  "  shall  be  admitted  into  and  become 
part  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada." 

On  July  31,  1880,  an  Imperial  Order  in  Council  was 
passed  which  ''  ordered  and  declared  "  that  "  all  British 
territories  and  possessions  in  North  America,  not  already 
included  within  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  all  islands 
adjacent  to  any  of  such  territories  or  possessions,  shall  (with 
the  exception  of  the  colony  of  Newfoundland  and  its  depen- 
dencies) become,  and  be  annexed  to,  and  form  part  of  the 
said  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  become  and  be  subject  to 
the  laws  for  the  time  being  in  force  in  the  said  Dominion, 
in  80  far  as  such  laws  may  be  applicable  thereto."  While 
this  Order  in  Council  specifically  transfers  to  Canada  all 
British  North  America  except  Newfoundland  and  Labrador, 
and,  therefore,  quiets  the  title  to  all  territory  not,  prior  to 
that  date,  included  in  the  latter,  so  far  as  Newfoundland's 
jurisdiction  is  concerned,  however,  the  only  effect  is  to  limit 
her  territorial  rights  to  what  she  then  owned  and  to  estop 
her  setting  up  a  claim  based  on  acts  of  jurisdiction  in  any 
portions  of  the  disputed  area,  not  occupied  by  her  prior  to 
the  date  of  the  Order. 

Summing  up:  —  (1)  The  limits  of  the  province  of 
Quebec,  as  defined  in  the  Quebec  Act,  1774,  included  all  the 
territory  to  the  southward  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's 
territories  "  to  the  utmost  extent  of  the  country  commonly 
called  or  known  by  the  name  of  Canada  "  or  New  France. 
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The  province,  therefore,  extended  to  either  the  Grimington- 
Mistassini  line,  or  to  the  line  from  cape  Chidley  to  a  point 
midway  between  Nemiskau  and  Rupert,  or  to  a  line  from 
cape  Chidley  to  the  mouth  of  the  Eastmain. 

(2)  The  Act  of  1809  transferred  to  Newfoundland  the 
**  coast "  of  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  of  the  Atlantic 
between  the  St.  John  river  and  cape  Chidley. 

(3)  The  Act  of  1825  re-transferred  to  Quebec  the 
"  ccast  "  of  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  between  the  St.  John 
river  and  Anse  Sablon,  leaving  to  Newfoundland  the  At- 
lantic "  coast  "  between  Anse  Sablon  and  cape  Chidley. 

(4)  The  possession  of  the  coast,  presumably,  carried 
with  it  a  strip  of  territory  sufficiently  wide  for  the  purposes 
of  the  administration  of  justice  in  so  far  as  it  affected  the 
fishing   industry,   and    no   wider. 

(5)  Canada  claims  the  whole  of  the  Ungava  peninsula 
— ^with  the  exception  of  the  Labrador  coast-strip — as  follows: 

(a)  As  part  of  the  old  province  of  Quebec,  the  area 
lying  to  the  south  of  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company's  territories  and  to  the  west  of  the  coast  strip. 

(b)  By  virtue  of  purchase  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co., 
the  portion  of  the  peninsula,  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Com- 
pany's southern  boundary  and  west  of  the  watershed  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  Hudson  bay  and  strait. 

(c)  By  the  Order  in  Council  of  1880,  the  small  tri- 
angular area  lying  to  the  north  of  the  old  province  of  Que- 
bec and  bounded  on  tlie  west  by  the  watershed  and  on  the 
east  by  the  coast  strip. 

(6)  The  contention  of  Newfoundland  for  the  whole  of 
the  peninsula — which  includes  the  Labrador  "  coast,"  Un- 
gava and  nortliern  Quebec — is  so  unreasonable  that  it  carries 
its  own  refutation  on  tl  e  face  of  it. 

(7)  The  dispute  will,  doubtless,  be  referred  to  the 
Imperial  Privy  Council,  tlie  highest  court  of  the  Empire, 
and,  as  it  is  a  difference  between  sister  colonies,  it  is  emi- 
nently fitting  that  it  should  be  so  referred  rather  than  to 
the  Hague  or  to  any  other  tribunal  composed  wholly  or  par- 
tially of  foreigners.  James  White 
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THE  educational  ideals  and  idiosyncrasies  of  a  people  so 
numerous  and,  on  their  own  confession,  so  elaborately 
cultured  as  that  of  the  United  States  call  for  careful  consider- 
ation if  not  necessarily  for  approval  or  admiration.  For  the 
moment  avoiding  the  temptation  to  impale  myself  on  the 
pointed  question  as  to  what  ''  educational  "  means,  and  in 
what  true  education  really  consists,  I  propose  to  let  some  of 
the  American  colleges  demonstrate  in  their  own  words  and 
through  their  own  official  documents  what^they  consider 
these  words  to  signify,  and  the  methods  they  employ  to  bring 
the  result  about. 

To  the  average  Canadian  the  word  "  American  Colleges  " 
probably  signifies  merely  Harvard  and  Yale,  Princeton, 
Columbia,  Stanford,  the  Universities  of  Chicago,  and  Penn- 
sylvania, with  a  few  others  with  which  he  and  his  friends 
happen  to  be  actually  in  touch;  but  for  anyone  within  the 
borders  of  the  Republic,  who  has  paid  any  attention  to  such 
matters,  the  signification  of  the  term  is  vastly  extended,  and 
it  becomes  obvious  that  the  famous — or  at  any  rate  well- 
known — colleges  constitute  but  a  fraction  of  the  collegiate 
life  of  the  country. 

There  are  State  universities,  denominational  universities, 
endowed  universities,  struggfing  little  universities  due  to 
the  private  initiative  of  the  individual  theorist  or  easy- 
money  seeker,  in  fact,  universities  of  all  sorts,  shapes,  sizes 
and  degrees  of  worth;  for  the  American  has,  in  his  wisdom, 
seen  fit  to  break  down  the  pre-existing  distinctions  in  our 
language  between  the  words  school,  college,  and  university, 
and  now  the  same  degree-conferring  institution  is  referred 
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to  indifferently  by  any  one  of  these  terms  at  will, — a  point 
which  should  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  in  reading  the 
extracts  given  later  on. 

If  one's  object  were  to  criticize  instead  of  to  exemplify, 
something  might  be  said  of  the  practice  which  prevails 
in  some  of  the  States,  of  allowing  universities  to  any  number 
to  be  chartered  on  the  same  terms  as  Umited  liability 
companies,  without  requiring  evidence  that  the  incorpora- 
tors are  mentally  or  morally  fit  to  exercise  educational  au- 
thority, or  that  they  possess  even  the  most  rudimentary 
apparatus  with  which  to  pursue  their  scholastic  functions; 
but  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  majority  of  college-bred  men 
and  women  in  the  States  do  not  receive  their  training  at 
the  large  universities,  but  at  one  or  other  of  the  small  col- 
leges, the  number  of  which  is  close  upon,  if  not  in  excess  of, 
half  a  thousand,  so  that  the  educational  influence  of  these 
must  in  actual  fact  be  at  least  as  important  as  that  of  the 
large  colleges,  though  httle  heard  of,  and  in  general  prac- 
tically unrecognized.  And  although  it  is  obvious  that  in 
this  crowd  of  smaller  institutions  there  must  be  vast  dif- 
ferences of  equipment,  scholarship,  and  ideals,  it  is  a  fact 
that  among  them  there  is  a  considerable  class  of  degree- 
conferring  bodies,  the  methods  and  aims  of  which  may 
prove  interesting  if  not  instructive  to  Canadian  college  men. 

Being  desirous  of  information  on  this  subject,  I 
wrote  to  the  registrars  of  some  four  hundred  colleges,  with 
the  mere  unadorned  request  for  calendars  of  their  respec- 
tive institutions;  and  I  am  free  to  say  that  the  result 
caused  me  considerable  astonishment.  Not  only  did  all 
of  them  send  the  calendars  asked  for,  but  about  fifty  per 
cent,  wrote  letters,  varying  in  length  from  a  few  lines  to  a 
couple  of  foolscap  pages,  conveying  not  only  much  en- 
couraging information  about  their  colleges,  but  a  most 
flattering  anxiety  for  my  presence  there  as  a  student.  In 
addition,  for  weeks  afterwards  my  mail  was  distended  with 
bulletins,  picture-postcards,  costly  books  of  views,  wall 
calendars,   posters,   college   magazines,   marked   newspapers, 
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and  every  sort  of  advertising  matter  the  wit  of  man  has 
devised;  besides  I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  personal 
calls  from  the  representatives  of  several  colleges. 

The  assimilation  of  the  statements  offered  in  these  hun- 
dreds of  calendars, ,  these  letters,  and  these  advertisements, 
has  left  me  with  a  good  deal  of  information,  and  a  few 
broad  impressions.  The  latter,  being  personal,  are,  in  the 
interests  of  peace  and  good-will,  perhaps  better  reserved, 
but  some  of  the  former  I  proceed  to  offer  to  the  reader. 
Firstly,  then,  I  find  my  educational  geography  much  ex- 
tended. For  instance,  I  am  glad  to  know  that  there  is  an 
Oxford  in  Ohio  which  is  the  seat  of  a  university,  and  Cana- 
dians will  like  to  hear  that  there  is  beyond  their  own  borders 
both  a  St.  Lawrence  University  and  an  Ottawa  University. 
It  is  also  pleasing  to  find  that  there  exists  an  American 
"  Heidelberg "  whose  Ph.D.  degree  sounds  just  as  good 
as  that  "  made  in  Germany,"  even  if  it  imphes  something 
a  Httle  different.  Cornell  men  may  appreciate  the  fact  that 
there  is  another  and  much  smaller  ''  Cornell  College  "  else- 
where, and  one  is  dehghted,  among  other  pleasures,  to  learn 
to  discriminate  between  "  Washington  "  University,  '^  George 
Washington "  University,  "  Washington  and  Jefferson " 
University  and  "  Washington  and  Lee  "  University. 

The  letters  in  themselves  were  an  experience.  It  gives 
one  a  thriU  to  be  addressed  as  '^  Dear  Friend  "  by  a  strange 
College  President,  and  to  be  assured,  "  I  should  be  glad 
to  know  more  about  your  plans  and  purposes";  or 
"  You  do  not  state,  but  I  hope  that  you  are  thinking  of  at- 
tending the  University  next  year.  I  am  sure  there  is  nothing 
you  could  do  that  would  mean  more  to  you  in  life.  The  scope 
of  the  work  here  is  very  wide,  nearly  300  different  courses  are 
offered  and  you  are  free  to  select  whatever  studies  you  are 
qualified  to  take.  Tuition  is  free  except  in  the  School  of 
Fine  Arts.  Fees,  however,  are  charged  in  the  laboratory 
courses,  but  are  only  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  materials 
used  by  the  student;"  or  '^  I  wish  I  could  welcome  you  to  our 
number."     It  is  also  re-assuring  to  be  told  that  "  the  financial 
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question  interests  students  very  much.  I  can  offer  you  a 
scholarship  of  $100  and  after  you  get  started  here  you  will  have 
numerous  opportunities  to  do  Christian  work  for  which  you 
will  receive  remuneration;"  or  that,  "  We  do  not  think  that 
you  will  be  able  to  find  a  school  where  you  can  do  work  at 

better  advantage  than  at College,  and  certainly  you 

can  not  find  the  place  where  you  could  do  the  work  more 
cheaply.     May  we  not  have  the  pleasure  of  a  letter  from  you  ?  " 

This  letter  indicates  a  friendly  spirit :  ''  We  should  be  most 
happy  to  have  you  with  us  as  a  student  in  this,  the  oldest 
and  most  historic  Institution  of  higher  learning  in  the  Central 
West,  and  I  beg  to  assure  you,  if  you  come  to  us,  that  we 
will  do  all  in  our  power  to  contribute  to  your  welfare  and  to 
make  your  work  agreeable  and  profitable."  And  it  is  su- 
premely gratifying  to  be  told,  as  the  Central  University  of 
Indiana  indicated  in  response  to  an  enquiry,  that  without 
taking  the  trouble  of  going  near  that  institution  one  can  buy 
a  Ph.D.  on  the  installment  plan  for  fifty  dollars  with  the 
privilege  of  "  the  usual  ten  per  cent,  discount  "  if  paid  fully 
in  advance. 

These  warm  invitations  to  an  utterly  unknown  stranger 
who  may  turn  out  to  be  an  "  undesirable  citizen,"  or  worse, 
would  probably  be  considered  risky  in  a  more  conservative 
community;  but  the  keen  anxiety  of  the  American  small 
college  to  enroll  students  of  any  kind  at  all  seems  to  engender 
in  them  a  most  wonderful  "  charity  towards  all  men,"  which 
ought  to  go  far  towards  reassuring  the  timid  or  bashful  who 
might  otherwise  hestitate  to  knock  at  the  door  of  the  temple 
of  knowledge. 

In  examining  the  merits  of  one  college  or  a  hundred,  the 
first  point  one  would  naturally  have  in  mind  is  the  individual 
and  corporate  efficiency  of  the  teaching  Staff.  To  quote  the 
words  of  one  of  our  calendars  :  ''  The  engine  is  the  soul  of 
the  boat — the  soul  of  the  College  is  the  Faculty.  The  final 
appraisement  of  any  educational  institution  must  rest  upon 
the  practical  efficiency  of  the  teaching  force." 
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This  is  the  prelude  to  an  "  appraisement  "  of  their  own 

staff,   as  follows  :  ''In  the  case  of College,  many  of 

these  men  have  been  of  marked,  and  some  of  extraordinary, 
mental  gifts.  Almost  without  exception  they  have  been 
cultured  Christian  gentlemen,  of  rare  social  qualities,  form- 
ing with  the  social  atmosphere  for  which ^has   been 

justly  famed  a  centre  of  influence  upon  impressionable  young 
men  which,  apart  from  all  questions  of  academic  attainments, 
has  justified  the  existence  of  the  College." 

One's  first  impression,  on  reading  this,  naturally  is  that 
this  is  an  absolutely  unique  opportunity  to  come  in  contact 
with  an  unusual  concentration  of  virtue  and  intellect.  But 
the  perusal  of  a  large  number  of  calendars  reveals  the  astonish- 
ing fact  that  practically  all  these  small  colleges  have  faculties 
composed  exclusively  of  cultured  Christian  gentlemen  of 
high  mentality  and  that  it  is  the  exception  which  would  be 
unusual.  Here  for  instance,  are  almost  the  identical  words 
from  another  several  hundred  miles  away:  "The  professors 
are,  without  exception.  Christian  gentlemen.  In  many  cases 
they  are  teachers  in  the  Sunday  Schools  of  their  respective 
churches." 

Pondering  on  this  agreeable  fact  one  is  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  noticeable  lack  of  cultured  Christian  gentle- 
men in  various  other  walks  of  life  is  due  to  the  concentration 
of  these  desirable  members  of  society  in  the  Faculties  of  the 
small  colleges;  and  one  may  suspect  that  if  he  should  happen 
to  meet  a  professor  who  is  lacking  in  culture,  in  godliness,  or 
in  gentihty,  that  professor  may  at  once  be  set  down  as  be- 
longing to  one  of  the  larger  universities. 

In  many  of  the  catalogues  this  general  guarantee  is  but- 
tressed as  it  were  by  complete  biographies,  which  not  only 
enable  the  enquirer  to  follow  the  Professor's  career  with 
tiresome  minuteness  but  also  serve  to  pad  out  the  calendar 
in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.  Beyond  reveahng  the  names 
of  a  number  of  remote  and  unsuspected  educational  institutions 
they  seem  to  have  no  other  purpose.  I  append  a  couple 
of  specimens  taken  absolutely  at  random  which  serve  to  show 
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the  inspiring  nature  of  these  documents:    James  F. 

A.M.,  Business  Manager  and  Professor  of  Biology  and  Geo- 
logy. (A.  B.,  Bell  College,  '84;  A.  M.  Add  Ran  Christian 
University  '96;  Graduate  Student,  Vanderbilt  University, 
'85-'86;  Founder  of  Grayson  College,  '86;  Professor  Mathe- 
matics, ibid.,  '86-'94;  Professor  Natural  Science,  ibid.,  '94- 
'04;  Vice-President,  and  President,  ibid.;  Business  Man- 
ager and  Treasurer,  and  Professor  of  Biology  and  Geology 

Texas   Christian   University,    '04 ) :    Edith 

A.B.,  Professor  of  Latin.  A.B.,  Dakota  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity, 1902;  Ph.  B.,  DePauw  University,  1902.  Graduate 
Student  University  of  Chicago,  Summer  Term,  1905;  In- 
structor in  EngUsh,  Dakota  Wesleyan  University,  1906-1907; 
Professor  of  Latin,  1907.  They  are  in  many  instances  em- 
bellished with  portraits  of  their  subjects,  a  practice  which 
merely  results  in  the  support  of  St.  Augustine's  sorrowful 
admission  that  as  far  as  outward  looks  are  concerned  the 
ungodly  usually  have  the  advantage  of  the  elect. 

A  study  of  the  topics  taught  by  these  highly  qualified 
persons  cannot  but  add  to  the  respect  already  inspired  by 
the  biographies,  portraits  and  college  guarantee,  for  it  re- 
veals a  many-sidedness  of  intellect  as  surprising  and  ad- 
mirable as  it  is  usually  supposed  to  be  rare.  What,  for 
instance,  can  be  said  of  a  man  equal  to  being  professor  of 
Logic  and  of  General  Metaphysics,  and  also  of  Latin,  Greek, 
and  EngUsh ;  or  of  another  who  is  professor  of  Ethics,  Meta- 
physics, and  Evidences  of  Religion ;  or  of  a  third  who  handles 
simultaneously  Latin,  Greek,  English,  German,  and  Chris- 
tian Doctrine;  a  fourth  who  is  responsible  for  English, 
Ancient  History,  Declamation,  Doctrine,  and  Arithmetic;  a 
fifth  who  combines  English,  Ancient  History,  Latin  and 
book-keeping?  Or  a  President  who,  in  addition  to  his 
Presidential  duties,  takes  care  of  Spanish,  Foreign  Missions, 
and  "  The  Southern  Mountaineers "  (whatever  this  last 
may  signify) ;  or  of  another  President  who  finds  time  to  be 
professor  of  Latin,  Higher  Mathematics,  Natural  Science, 
and  Christianity?    The  holding  of  two  chairs  at  once  is  so 
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common  as  to  be  hardly  out  of  the  usual.  Certainly  anyone 
who  has  ever  done  any  professorial  work  will  at  once  re- 
cognize that  these  are  no  ordinary  mortals. 

Again,  how  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  humdrum 
Canadian  CoUege,  and  how  alluring  to  the  ear  and  the  ima- 
gination are  the  titles  of  many  of  the  members  of  these 
Faculties.  Who  would  not  wish  to  be  "  Professor  of  the 
Art  of  Public  Discourse  "  or  "  Instructor  in  National  Dances," 
a  ''  Professor  of  Interpretation,"  or  a  ''  Professor  of  Poli- 
tics." The  position  of  ''  Adviser  of  Women  "  is  one  which 
a  nervous  man  might  well  hesitate  at;  but  "  Instructor  in 
Swine  Husbandry "  sounds  a  useful  personage,  as  does 
the  "  Associate  Professor  of  Woodwork."  The  ^'  Lecturer 
on  Arrested  Development "  would  be  welcome  in  some 
preparatory  classes,  no  doubt,  while  the  students  of  the  'Tro- 
fessor  of  Diplomacy "  ought  to  have  Httle  to  fear  when 
hauled  up  for  breach  of  coUege  regulations.  One  may  sur- 
mise that  the  "  Instructor  in  Charcoal "  is  an  artist  rather 
than  a  wood  burner,  and  that  the  "  Professor  of  Common 
Branches  "  has  plenty  to  do,  but  how  harmonious  is  the 
title  of  the  "  Professor  of  Paidology  and  Methodology," 
and  of  the  "  Professor  of  Pharmocognosy,"  while  both  the 
'*  Instructor  in  Emergencies  "  and  the  "  Professor  of  Rural 
Art "  have  suggestive  appellations.  The  "  Professor  of 
Christianity's  "  field  is  large,  if  vague,  while  the  "  Professor 
of  Argumentation,"  the  ^'  Instructor  in  Spelling  "  (of  which 
one  university  confesses  to  three),  the  "  Instructor  in  Pen- 
manship "  have  very  Mmited  and  definite  duties.  As  to 
the  occupation  of  a  ''  Professor  of  Graphics  "  I  confess  to 
being  rather  hazy,  while  even  after  much  serious  thought 
the  duties  of  a  "  Critic  Teacher  "  and  a  "  Professor  of  Pho- 
nography "  still  remain  a  mystery  to  my  understanding. 

Among  the  ''  College  Officers  "  one  may  notice  a  "  Field 
Agent,"  a  "  Chief  Chef,"  a  ''Director  of  Cuisine,"  a  "  Uni- 
versity  Messenger,"  a  ''  Matron  of  the  Dining  Room,"  a 
"  Press  Correspondent,"  a  ''  Director  of  the  College  Jour- 
nal," a   "  Cataloguer,"  a   ''  Mail-Carrier,"  a   "  Stenographer 
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to  the  President/'  an  "Advertising  Assistant,"  a  "Superin- 
tendent of  Lunch  Room,"  a  "  Marshal,"  a  "  Purveyor,"  a 
"  Bible  Reader,"  a  "  Florist,"  and  a  "  Financial  Commis- 
sioner." In  fact,  there  seems  to  be  no  position  so  humble 
or  so  practical  in  connexion  with  the  college,  whose  holder 
may  not  have  the  feUcity  of  seeing  his  name  in  print  in  front 
of  the  calendar.  This  has  a  twofold  merit.  It  pleases  the 
janitor,  or  mail-carrier,  and  adds  a  look  of  imposing  solidity 
to  the  Faculty  hst  itself. 

The  names  themselves,  too,  are  occasionally  such  as 
might  be  thought  hable  to  cause  a  certain  amount  of  ribald 
amusement  among  the  unregenerate  students  (if  there  are 
any  such  at  these  institutions).  Of  course  both  our  cog- 
nomina  and  our  prsenomina  are  thrust  upon  us,  but,  never- 
theless, is  it  wise  for  the  Dean  of  a  Co-educational  University 

whose  name  happens  to  be  "  Mamie  Luella "  to  publish 

the  fact?     One  can  imagine  Professor  (Miss)  "  Icie  " 

to  be  a  very  cooi  person,  and  that  "  Cora  Pearl  Ry " 

is  unusually  charming;  but  "  Yva,". "  Vestina,"  and  "  Ethyl" 
seem  almost  too  romantic  to  be  really  professorial  (especially 
the  last,  who  is  obviously  unacquainted  with  the  science 
of  Chemistry),  while  to  sit  under  Professor  "  Amity  BUss  " 
ought  certainly  to  be  a  happy  experience  for  any  one. 

Indeed  the  verj^  word  "  Professor  "  is  not  so  simple  as 
it  looks,  for  while  in  Canada  a  man  is  a  Professor  (or  a  Lec- 
turer, as  the  case  may  be),  in  America  the  celestial  hier- 
archy itself  is  mirrored  in  the  subdivision  of  the  professoriate 
into  professors,  associate-professors,  assistant  professors, 
lecturers,  tutors,  assistants,  and  teaching-fellows,  all  claim- 
ing the  title — to  say  nothing  of  emeritus  professors,  ad- 
junct professors,  and  acting  professors. 

Next  to  the  personnel  of  the  staff,  the  width  and  depth 
of  its  teaching  would  naturally  be  of  interest.  As  may  be 
inferred  from  the  selection  of  instructors'  titles  which  I  have 
already  given,  the  width  of  the  instruction  in  these  colleges 
is  nominally  enormous,  almost  bewildering.  In  fact,  it 
is  by  no  means   out  of  the  way  for  a  small  college   with  a 
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limited  staff  to  offer  over  three  hundred  courses.  However, 
to  select  one  of  the  comparatively  conservative  ones, — 
here  is  the  announcement  of  a  college  whose  Faculty  (on 
paper)  reaches  just  over  forty  in  number : 

*'  The  College  offers  four  courses  in  Anthropology  and 
Sociology,  sixteen  courses  in  Economics  and  Pohtical  Science, 
fifteen  courses  in  Jurisprudence.  Full  attention  is  also 
paid  to  Biology,  in  which  twenty-one  courses  are  given> 
to  Chemistry,  in  which  nineteen  courses  are  given,  and  to 
Mathematics,  Pure  and  AppUed,  in  which  fifty-one  courses 
are  given.  The  EngHsh  Language  and  Literature  is  given 
prominence,  twenty-seven  courses  being  offered  in  that  sub- 
ject. In  German,  eighteen  courses  are  offered;  in  French, 
twelve;  in  Spanish,  three;  in  Latin,  eighteen;  in  Greek, 
nineteen.  To  Philosophy  and  Education,  twenty-eight  courses 
are  given." 

The  subjects  which  appear  to  be  considered  as  elements 
of  culture  and  as  fit  to  reasonably  form  part  of  a  University 
education  are  not  only  endless,  but  pecuhar  in  kind. 

For  instance,  ''  One-half  to  two  units  of  shop  work  may 
be  offered.  Shop  work  to  be  accepted  for  entrance  must 
have  been  done  by  the  student  in  a  manual  training  school 
or  as  a  regular  industrial  apprentice,  under  a  competent 
instructor,  in  adequately  equipped  shops.  The  work  may 
consist  of  bench  and  lathe  work,  pattern  making,  foundry 
work,  forging,  or  machine  shop  work."  Or  '' Special  courses 
can  be  arranged  either  in  carding  and  spinning,  weaving 
and  designing,  or  dyeing,  for  any  who  desire  to  devote  their 
whole  time  to  textile  work.  The  Four-year  Course  in  Textile 
Industry,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Engineering." 

All  these  courses  lead  to  University  degrees,  neverthe- 
less, as  does  the  Art  of  Talking,  obviously  (though  perhaps 
with  more  reason)  one  of  the  most  important  things  in 
life  to  the  small  College  mind:  e.g.  '^  Oratory — ^There  is  no 
more  important  department  of  college  work  than  that  of 
oratory.  He  who  would  lead  or  influence  others  must  be 
able  to  express  effectively  his  own  thought  and  feehng." 
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"Argumentation  (48  hours).  Sophomore  Year. — A 
course  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  argumentation.  Written 
and  oral  debating  receive  much  attention.  Text:  Baker 
and  Huntington's  Principles  of  Argumentation. 

"  Department  of  Public  Speaking. — The  work  of  this 
department  is  sustained  for  effectiveness  and  durability  in 
speaking.  The  fact  is  too  well  known  that  many  persons 
spend  from  seven  to  ten  years  in  college  preparing  for  life's 
work  and  having  neglected  to  educate  themselves  in  the  one 
thing  needful,  namely,  expression,  that  is  the  power  to  impart 
to  others  that  which  they  have  received.  Education  that 
does  not  prepare  the  person  for  the  largest  usefulness  is 
defective." 

With  regard  to  the  depth  and  thoroughness  of  the  teach- 
ing, unless  one  is  prepared  to  accept  this  kind  of  statement 
at  its  face  value : — "  Keep  constantly  in  mind  that  this  is  a 
100  per  cent,  institution.  No  student  leaves  our  buildings 
with  unsatisfactory  lessons  behind  him.  Every  lesson,  every 
day,  is  recited  satisfactorily  to  the  teacher" — it  is  impos- 
sible to  speak  without  personal  knowledge;  but  one  can, 
by  giving  a  schedule  or  so,  show  what  these  colleges  claim 
to  do,  and  allow  the  reader  to  make  his  own  deductions.  For 
this  purpose  I  have  chosen  Classics  as  an  example,  be- 
cause in  that  branch  of  knowledge,  it  seems  to  me,  more 
than  in  any  other  the  exact  educational  value  and  difficulty 
of  different  authors  and  books  is  already  calculated  and  agreed 
upon,  and  therefore  a  syllabus  in  that  subject  is  (if  faitlifully 
adhered  to)  more  informing  than  one  in  any  other  course. 
Here,  tabulated  in  full,  are  the  requirements  for  a  classical 
Arts  degree  of  one  University,  which  I  have  selected  as  a 
fairly  representative  one,  since  it  is  neither  so  good  as 
some,  nor  as  bad  as  others,  among  the  hundreds  available. 
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FRESHMAN 


FALL 

WINTER 

SPEINQ 

lUad 5 

Livy 5 

University  Algebra 5 

Rhetoric 5 

Odyssey 5 

DeSenectute  et  de  Am- 

.   icitia 5 

Trigonometry 5 

English  Literature 5 

Plato 5 

Tacitus 5 

Spherical   Trigonome- 
try and  Surveying.  ...   5 
English  Literature 5 

SOPHOMORE 


Demosthenes 5 

Horace. 5 

Botany 2 

Zoology 2 

European  History 3 


Thucydides 

Horace 

Botany 

Zoology 

European  History. 


5 
5 
2 
2 
3 


Sophocles 5 

Plautus 5 

Botany 2 

Zoology 2 

European  History 3 


One  theme  is  required  each  term  of  this  year. 

JUNIOR 


Logic 5 

French  or  German 5 

American  History 4 

Literature 3 


Psychology 5 

French  or  German 5 

American  History 4 

Literature 3 


Psychology 5 

French  or  German 5 

American  History    and 

Constitution 4 

Literature 3 

Political  Economy 4 

Sociology 4 

Introduction  to  Philoso- 
phy   5 

Theory  of  Education. ...  4 


SENIOR 


Ethics 5 

Christian  Evidences 4 

History  of  Philosophy —  5 

Greology 4 


Political  Economy 4 

Sociology 4 

History  of  Philosophy. .  5 
Geology 4 


The  fact  that  Homer  is  disposed  of  in  two  terms,  that 
Cicero  only  occupies  one,  that  any  instruction  in  the  syn- 
taxes, sight  translation,  or  prose  writing,  let  alone  such  things 
as  prosody,  or  classical  history,  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence, 
and  that  during  the  last  two  years  of  the  "  Classical  Course" 
Classics  have  disappeared  altogether,  is  calculated  to  dis- 
turb a  Canadian  educator. 

But  to  show  that  this  is  really  rather  a  favourable  ex- 
ample, I  subjoin  another — omitting,  to  save  space,  all  sub- 
jects except  the  actually  classical  ones. 
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Latin  I — Beginner's  Course,  including  grammatical  ele- 
ments, translation  and  composition;  Collar  and  Daniells 
First  Year  Latin  and  Viri  Romae,  or  equivalent.  Time  re- 
quirement, five  hours  a  week  throughout  one  year. 

Latin  II — Caesar's  Gallic  Wars,  four  books  completed; 
composition.  Time  requirement,  four  or  five  hours  a  week 
throughout  one  year. 

Latin  III — Cicero,  six  orations,  including  the  Manilian 
Law;  composition.  Time  requirement,  four  or  five  hours  a 
week    throughout    one    year. 

Latin  IV — ^\^irgil,  six  books  of  the  Aeneid.  Time  re- 
quirement, four  or  five  hours  a  week  throughout  one  year. 

Greek,  one  or  two  years  as  follows: — 

Greek  I — White's  First  Greek  Book  or  an  equivalent. 
Time  requirement,  four  or  five  hours  a  week  throughout  one 
year. 

Greek  II — Xenophon's  Anabasis.  Books  I,  II,  III  ; 
Jones'  Greek  Prose  Composition  or  an  equivalent.  Time  re- 
quirement, four  or  five  hours  a  week  through  one  year. 

Greek  may  be  substituted  for  Latin  and  Latin  for 
Greek  in  the  requirement. 

In  this  case,  as  may  be  seen,  the  student  is  expected  to 
start  in  his  first  year  absolutely  ignorant  of  both  languages, 
and  gets  his  classical  degree  on  less  than  fifth-form  school- 
work,  in  addition  to  the  privilege  of  substituting  one  language 
for  the  other  if  he  wishes,  and  so  eliminating  either  Latin  or 
Greek  at  will.  One  has  to  wonder  why  this  is  called  a  "  classi- 
cal "  course  at  all.  However  even  this  can  be  beaten.  Here 
is  the  statement  of  a  University  which  claims  to  take  any 
person  who  has  had  thorough  preparation  in  English  grammar 
and  arithmetic,  and  put  him  through  all  subjects  of  a  Uni- 
versity Course  (including  Classics)  in  two  years:  "The  question 
is  asked :  How  can  your  students  do  this  work  ?  Many 
elements  enter  into  the  answer.  In  the  first  place,  the  ma- 
jority of  our  students  are  making  their  own  way,  and  are 
ambitious  to  make  the  most  of  their  time.  Experienced 
teachers,  each  a  specialist  in  his  branch,  with  a  definite, 
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clear-cut  conception  of  what  he  wants  to  accomplish  in  each 
subject,  can  save  students  much  time.  Emphasis  is  placed 
upon  proper  methods  of  study  in  the  mastery  of  the  new 
branch.  Each  student  pursues  but  three  studies  in  a  ses- 
sion, and  the  basal  and  fundamental  subjects  are  taught 
everlastingly.  By  this  intense  method  we  gain  in  continuity 
and  concentration,  and  consequently  in  mental  discipline. 
Does  it  seem  strange  then  that  in  forty-eight  weeks  a  student 
shall  have  read  three  books  of  Caesar,  and  four  of  Virgil; 
that  he  shall  have  done  more  than  the  usual  high  school 
algebra;  completed  plane  geometry,  and  the  customary 
preparatory  work  in  physics,  botany,  general  history  and 
rhetoric  ?  Year  after  year,  our  students  are  doing  this 
work,  with  entire  satisfaction  to  themselves  and  to  their 
instructors." 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "  Does  it  seem  strange,"  etc, 
asked  above,  one  is  forced  to  answer  "  yes,"  but  the  Univer- 
sity goes  on  to  anticipate  and  discount  criticism  as  follows,  by 
showing  that  they  work  ''  a  year  without  wasteful  vacations, 
and  do  not  dissipate  their  energies  in  rowdyism  and  modern 
college  capers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  colleges  themselves 
know  and  admit  that  their  students  could  do  considerably 
more  work  with  impunity.  Then  why  impeach  the  good 
work  done  by  those  who  are  really  in  earnest  ?  The  question 
in  reaUty  need  never  have  been  raised.  We  long  ago  learned 
that  we  live  in  deeds  not  years.  The  two  year  course  is  not 
only  equivalent  in  scope,  and  in  the  number  of  hours  actually 
spent  in  study,  but  in  method  and  discipline,  it  is  superior. 
And  it  is  offered  upon  its  merits.  Why  spend  four  years  of 
time  on  two  years  of  work  ?  " 

The  surroundings  and  general  conditions  under  which 
the  pursuit  of  that  anything  but  coy  bird  the  degree  is  car- 
ried on  in  these  institutions  and  the  ideals  which  animate 
them  are  possibly  not  to  be  discerned  with  great  exactness 
from  calendars,  but  certain  main  facts  impress  themselves 
conspicuously  upon  the  reader's  mind.  The  most  prominent, 
perhaps,  of  these,  is  size  and  costhness  of  the  buildings  even 
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in  the  smallest  and  least  known  colleges,  while  in  the  aggre- 
gate they  must  constitute  a  total  of  wealth  and  expenditure 
povsitively  staggering  to  contemplate.  In  fact,  if  imitation 
gothic  turrets,  doric  gynmasiums,  lofty  colonial  dormitories, 
and  Carnegie  libraries  were  guarantees  either  of  mental 
discipline  or  scholarship,  the  whole  land  would  indeed  be 
lapped  in  culture  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific;  but  the 
text  which  accompanies  the  beautiful  illustrations  seems  often 
to  intimate  the  reverse  to  be  the  case. 

The  more  remote  and  unfamous  a  college  is,  the  more 
firmly  convinced  its  authorities  seem  to  be  of  the  inevitable 
depravity  of  all  mankind  in  every  locaUty  but  their  own. 
Every  college  town  is  an  "  ideal  location,"  whether  it  be  a 
big  city  or  a  lonesome  village  in  the  backblocks,  which  only 
goes  to  show  with  what  uniform  good  fortune  founders  have 
been  guided  in  every  instance  of  selection.  The  two  things 
which  appear  considered  as  especially  helpful  in  the  acquire- 
ment of  knowledge  are  a  stem  prohibitory  instinct  and  a 
fervent  sectarianism;  and  the  vigour  with  which  the  pos- 
session of  these  desiderata  is  laid  claim  to  is  sufficient  to 
surprise  if  not  startle  the  average  easy-going  sinner.  The 
following  illustrations  will  serve:  ''This  University  is  an 
enemy  to  whiskey,  tobacco,  dirt,  and  debt.  It  believes  in 
absolute  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic,  and  makes  no 
apology  to  anybody  for  its  faith;"  and,  "  We  have  already 
referred  to  the  fact  that  students  here  are  not  in  contact 
with  the  evil  or  disturbing  influences  of  a  larger  place.  On 
the  contrary,  they  are  mainly  in  an  atmosphere  of  school 
life  only.  is  probably  more  nearly  a  college  settle- 
ment than  any  other  place  in  Ilhnois.  The  younger  students 
have  a  great  advantage  in  coming  into  close  personal  contact 
with  the  more  advanced  pupils  and  with  the  faculty.  Our 
pupils  largely  come  from  Christian  homes.  The  reflex  in- 
fluence, morally  and  intellectually,  which  they  exert  upon 
one  another  is,  as  a  rule,  safe  and  helpful.  Parents  should 
remember  that  these  early  influences  are  among  the  greatest 
benefits  conferred  by  any  school.     The  wisdom  of  simply 
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disciplining  the  mind  of  the  unregenerate  is  questionable. 
It  may  be  the  putting  of  an  edge  on  tools  to  be  used  for  an 
evil  purpose;"  and,  ''Our  students  are  practically  free  from 
the  temptations  incident  to  strong  drink.  This  is  not  only 
a  Prohibition  town  but  is  in  fact  a  dry  town  so  far  as  the  sale 
of  Uquor  is  concerned.  The  blind  tiger  and  aU  forms  of  illicit 
sale  are  practically  unknown  in  this  commimity.  The  Young 
Men's  Holiness  League  and  the  Young  Women's  Holiness 
League  hold  weekly  prayer  meetings  with  the  aim  of  helping 
every  student  to  secure  and  maintain  the  grace  of  perfect 
love;  and,  thirdly,  in  harmony  with  the  other  student  or- 
ganizations is  the  Prohibition  League,  aiming  to  stimulate 
its  members  to  study  the  Liquor  Question  in  all  its  aspects. 
Regular  meetings  are  held  for  study  and  debate."  (The 
"  in  all  its  aspects  "  here  seems  rather  farcical.)  "  The  religi- 
ous and  moral  influences  thrown  around  the  student  at 
are  of  the  best.  The  Prayer  Meetings,  both  mid- 
week and  Sunday  evening,  have  a  reputation  that  has  become 
national,  if  not  indeed  international." 

" is  one  of  the  most  healthful  and  moral  towns 

of  East  Tennessee.  It  has  seven  churches  and  no  saloon. 
There  are  no  card  or  dancing  clubs  or  other  clubs  of  a  like 
nature  which  divide  the  community  into  social  circles  and 
furnish  occasion  for  waste  of  money  and  social  differences." 

" has  emptied  the  saloon  into  the  gutter.      No 

large  rowdy  element  distracts  our  peace.  Enough  of  entertain- 
ment and  social  gatherings  to  meet  our  normal  requirements, 
but  no  disorganizing  appeal  for  frivolity  and  dissipation." 

"Let  the  public  understand  now  that  an  innocent  boy, 
fresh  from  home  and  a  mother's  love  and  care,  will  not  have 
while  here,  as  his  associates  in  school,  young  men  who  delight 
in  and  boast  of  their  evil  and  vicious  habits.  We  are  '  up  in 
arms '  against  smoking,  gambling,  theft,  lying,  profanity, 
obscenity,  and  drunkenness.  These  vices,  separately  or  col- 
lectively, ought  to  have  no  place  in  college  life.  We  give 
none.  When  teachers  overlook  any  one  or  all  of  these 
vices  in  a  student  body,  it  gives  to  vice  an  air  '  of  respect- 
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ability/  and  only  moderate  indulgence  will  bankrupt  character 
and  fix  human  destiny." 

Here  the  religious  conditions  as  well  as  the  location  are 
ideal.  "The  rehgious  advantages  in  the  University  are 
almost  ideal.  All  of  the  teachers  and  many  of  the  students 
are  devout  Christians,  and  seek  to  promote  in  the  University 
a  religious,  though  not  a  sectarian  spirit." 

The  claim  to  corporate  righteousness  perhaps  finds  its 

culmination   in   this:  '' University  is   not  a  human 

institution  only — God  is  in  the  midst  of  her."  All  one  can 
say  to  this  statement  is  to  admit — if  it  can  be  done  without 
any  suspicion  of  irreverence — that  one  would  rather  like  to 
hear  both  sides  on  the  subject. 

It  would  certainly  seem  to  the  uninitiated  as  if  in  such 
''  ideal "  spots,  so  carefully  secluded  from  aU  possible  taint 
or  contingency  of  moral  harm,  and  under  the  guidance  of 
such  a  remarkable  class  of  instructors,  the  students  would 
hardly  require  to  be  hedged  about  with  a  multitude  of  pro- 
hibitory laws  and  regulations.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
opposite  appears  to  be  the  case,  and  the  calendars  are  all  very 
definite  on  the  subject,  indicating  that  even  this  highly  re- 
hgious atmosphere  does  not  obviate  the  necessity  of  a  dis- 
cipline as  stern  or  sterner  than  that  of  a  Boarding  School; 
e.g.  "  Students  shall  avoid  all  diversions  or  amusements  that 
are  calculated  to  abstract  their  minds  from  their  proper  call- 
ing, or  are  at  all  doubtful  in  their  moral  tendencies.  Visit- 
ing saloons  or  theatres  or  pla3dng  cards  makes  the  student 
liable  to  punishment  of  one  black  mark  for  each  offense,  and 
in  the  case  of  beneficiaries  also  of  withdrawal  of  support." 

Prohibitions:  "Defacing  buildings  or  furniture.  Using 
tobacco  on  college  premises  or  in  their  rooms.  The  use 
of  cigarettes  in  any  form  or  any  place.  Lingering  in  the  halls 
or  about  the  buildings.  Using  intoxicating  hquors  as  a 
beverage.  Contracting  debts  without  the  knowledge  of 
parents  or  guardians.  Absence  from  rooms  after  10.30  p.m. 
Profanity,  card  playing,  or  gambUng.  Visiting  saloons,  pool 
rooms,   or   bowhng  alleys."     This  one  is  instructive  :     "  The 
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student  is  expected  to  keep  a  clean  body,  a  clean  bed,  a  clean 
room,  and  clean  clothes,  and  keep  his  clothes  in  fair  repair." 
So  is  this, — "  A  sufficient  amount  of  plain  and  nourishing  food 
is  provided  by  the  institution.  Simple  and  healthful  luxuries 
like  fruit,  etc.,  students  are  allowed  to  have  in  their  rooms 
when  they  wish.  They  will  not  be  allowed  to  receive  boxes  of 
food,  dainties,  etc.,  from  home  or  from  friends  during  term 
time.  The  only  exception  that  will  be  made  to  this  will  be  at 
Christmas,  when  they  will  be  allowed  to  receive  from  home 
small  Christmas  boxes." 

This  college  seems  to  find  it  unsafe  to  leave  attendance 
at  worship  to  the  piety  of  the  student:  "  Excuse  for  absence 
from  chapel  or  pubhc  worship  must  be  made  to  the  keeper 
of  the  chapel  roll  in  writing  at  the  first  opportunity.  All  un- 
excused  absences  are  demerits  and  may  result  in  reprimand, 
suspension,  or  expulsion ;"  while  this  regulation  appears  to  con- 
flict with  the  ''  pursuit  of  happiness "  guaranteed  by  the 
constitution :  ''  It  is  earnestly  advised  that  no  student  placed 
by  his  parents,  guardian,  or  by  the  church,  under  our  im- 
mediate supervision,  associate  with  the  other  sex  any  further 
than  the  ordinary  proprieties  of  life  require,  or  form  any 
matrimonial  engagement  before  the  completion  of  his  studies. 
Neglect  of  this  advice  may  become  cause  for  discipUne,  and, 
in  the  case  of  beneficiaries,  for  withholding  the  aid  of  the 
Institution."  This  same  University,  by  the  way,  requires 
its  students  to  rise  from  their  beds  at  5.30  a.m.  Here  is  a 
pointer  on  the  keeping  of  the  Sabbath :  "  Parents  and  friends 
are  earnestly  requested  not  to  visit  their  student  relatives 
or  friends  at  the  College  on  the  Sabbath.  Students  are  not 
allowed  to  use  the  Sunday  trains,  or  to  visit  the  depot  on  the 
Sabbath."  This  coUege  extends  its  authority  even  over  the 
vacations:  ''All  students  are  subject  to  the  discipHne  of 
the  University  for  immoral  or  unworthy  conduct  during 
absence  from  the  institution." 

In  fact,  of  them  all,  there  is  only  one,  Huron  College, 
which  seems  inclined  to  trust  to  the  decency  of  its  own  stu- 
dents:    "  Only  students  with  an  earnest  purpose  are  desired. 
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For  such,  few  regulations  are  necessary."  Some  Colleges 
display  anxiety  lest  they  should  have  difficulty  with  their 

accounts.     ''  Students    in University,    or   all    who 

expect  to  enter University,  or  any  department  there- 
of, now,  or  next  fall,  will  not  be  admitted  till  all  bills  due  are 

fully  paid  to University,  or  to  any  other  institution 

where  they  may  have  previously  attended."  One  even  goes  so 
far  as  to  make  prospective  students  sign  a  definite  "  Contract " 
before  admission;  and  this,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  certifi- 
cates of  good  moral  character  are  universally  called  for, — 
except  in  the  case  of  a  single  institution  which  proudly  dis- 
claims the  need:     ''This  school   educates   boys   and   girls. 

We  do  not  want  boys  and  girls  forced  to  attend  the 

University.  We  expect  them  to  be  willing  and  glad  to  come. 
No  '  certificate  of  good  moral  character '  is  demanded  of 
anybody  before  they  can  enroll  with  us.  The  '  bad  boy' 
is  not  desired,  however,  as  this  school  is  in  no  sense  a  refor- 
matory as  far  as  conduct  is  concerned."  This  fear  of  being 
thought  a  "  reformatory,"  by  the  way,  is  not  confined  to 
this  college.  Here  is  another:  "The  College  welcomes  all 
students  that  are  earnest  and  law-abiding.  It  does  not 
admit  those  that  have  had  trouble  at  other  schools,  nor  does 
it  desire  young  people  that  are  sent  to  be  reformed,  for  it  is 
a  college  and  not  a  reformatory.  Students  that  are  found 
guilty  of  intemperance,  vice,  or  other  immoralities,  are  sent 
away  promptly,  to  safeguard  the  other  students  from  their 
influence.  It  is  presumed  that  no  student  will  be  sent  to 
the  College  that  can  not  be  trusted  with  the  expenditure 

of  the  small  amount  of  money  that  is  needed  at and 

80  the  College  authorities  cannot  undertake  to  keep  the  ac- 
counts of  students." 

This  segregation  of  young  men  and  women  in  "  ideal  " 
surroundings  and  under  the  safeguard  of  many  prohibitory 
rules  and  regulations  seems  to  result  in  an  intangible  and 
precious  entity,  known  as  "  college  spirit."  Here  are  some 
instructive  details  as  to  its  manufacture.  ''The  first  thing 
the Freshman   gets  is  an   acquaintance   with   the 
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Sophomores,  and  the  second  thing — due  in  great  measure  to 
the  first — is  class  spirit,  out  of  which  grows  college  spirit 
very  soon.  By  a  series  of  ''  scraps  "  and  class  contests  in 
the  first  two  weeks  of  college  life  the  newcomers  are  welded 
into  an  organic  whole.  Before  they  reach  the  great  Banner 
Scrap  in  the  middle  of  the  year,  the  *'  Frosh  ''  are  a  well- 
drilled  body,  each  man  ready  to  make  sacrifices  for  the  whole 
class  and  equally  ready  to  devote  the  whole  class  to  the  good 
oftheCoUege." 

But  here  is  a  ''  spirit  "  of  a  very  different  brand,  which 
it  would  surely  be  a  privilege  to  experience :  ''  The  greatest 

and  best  inheritance  of is  its  '  college   spirit.'     It 

is  not  of  the  kind  which  delights  to  express  itself  in  rowdjdsm 
and  profanity,  but  rather  in  a  clean,  pure,  healthful  moral 
tone  which  irresistibly  permeates  the  whole  student  body. 

The  very  air  of  breathes  purity  and  high-toned 

Christian  character;  "  and  another,  which  seems  fairly  famihar, 
^'  It  is  genuinely  American  in  spirit.  The  American  flag 
is  floated  every  day  of  the  scholastic  year  and  students  are 
taught  to  honor  it  as  the  symbol  of  their  nation.  The  great- 
ness and  the  mission  of  the  nation  are  duly  emphasized  and 
the  cardinal  principles  of  American  freedom  are  steadfastly 
believed."  Here  is  a  burst  of  song  from  the  cover  of  a  college 
calendar,  which  even,  if  it  does  leave  something  to  be  desired 
in  clearness  and  granmiar,  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to 
represent  the  ''  spirit "  of  that  University: 

"  Free  as  roam  our  winds  the  prairie, 
Thought  and  speech  here  unconfined. 
Free  as  eaglets  round  their  eyrie 
Soar  proud  ofi'spring  of  the  mind." 

Speaking  of  college  "  spirit  "  leads  one  naturally  to 
consider  the  ideals  which  guide  the  teachers  in  their  teaching 
and  the  students  in  their  studying.  What  is  the  motive 
force  ?  Why  do  they  want  degrees  ?  This  is  a  question 
the  answer  to  which  is  almost  impossible  to  give  in  a  definite 
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and  direct  fashion  from  the  printed  documents,  without  a 
large  personal  acquaintance  with  the  young  men  and  women 
we  are  speaking  of;  but  a  good  deal  of  information  may  be 
gleaned  even  from  the  calendars  indirectly,  by  studying 
the  prize  lists  and  advertising  matter  of  the  various  colleges ; 
for  the  first  show  what  attributes  of  mind  are  held  as  especially 
worthy  of  reward,  and  the  second  gives  an  insight  into  the 
class  of  people  expected  to  respond  to  the  particular  attrac- 
tions on  which  stress  is  laid.  A  comparison  of  the  prize  lists 
of  these  smaller  colleges  reveals  the  unsuspected  fact  that 
the  thing  most  rewarded,  the  capacity  which  will  bring  its 
possessor  the  most  fame  and  collegiate  recognition,  is  talk. 

I  am  perfectly  safe  in  saying  that  there  are  as  many 
prizes  offered  for  oratory,  debate,  declamation,  or  argu- 
mentation as  are  given  in  any  other  art  or  science,  and 
in  some  colleges  there  are  more  rewards  for  this  capacity 
of  talking  than  for  all  other  subjects  together.  The  thing 
which  appears  to  come  next  in  favour  and  to  be  rewarded 
by  a  large  number  of  prizes  is  BibUcal  proficiency,  and  then,  a 
bad  third,  comes  English  composition  and  essay-writing  on 
literary  and  historical  subjects. 

Here  is  a  sample  prize  Ust  which  again  is  neither  the  best 
nor  the  worst  of  those  at  hand:  Gold  Medal,  Best  Oration. 
Books  to  value  of  $25,  Best  Declamation.  Prize  of  Silver 
Dollars,  Essay  on  Science  of  Government  (Presented  by  Hon. 
W.  J.  Bryan).  Prize,  Best  Daily  Scripture  Report.  2  Prizes, 
Best  Declamations  by  Freshmen.  Prize,  Proficiency  in 
Bible  Study.  Medal,  Music  (Piano).  Prize  (Money),  Read- 
ing. 2  Prizes  (Money),  Historical  Essays.  Prize  ($50.00  in 
Gold),  Best  Oration.  Prize,  Music  (Vocal).  Prize,  EngUsh 
Literature.  3  Pi-izes  (Money),  Essays  on  Missionary  Work 
(Written    Argumentation). 

In  fact  the  number  of  instructors  in  oratory  and  argu- 
mentation given  in  the  Faculty  lists  (one  college  has  three, 
while  managing  to  get  along  with  one  professor  for  both  Latin 
and  Greek),  the  time  allotted  to  the  subject  in  the  time  tables, 
and  the  disproportionate  number  of  rewards  for  it,  go  to 
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indicate  that  the  most  notable  ideal  of  the  small  college  is 
that  its  graduate  shall  be  able  to  talk  loudly,  long,  and  fluently. 
If  he  combines  with  this  a  knowledge  of  BibUcal  texts  bearing 
on  his  particular  religious  community's  point  of  view  and  a 
fierce  ardour  for  prohibition,  based  on  what  he  has  been  told 
about  the  subject,  he  seems  to  be  on  the  high  road  to  what 
success  his  alma  mater  has  to  offer. 

Education  or  the  improvement  of  the  mind  is  not  a  thing 
which  is  displayed  in  the  calendars  and  advertisements  as 
being  worthy  of  attainment  in  itself.  It  is  the  financial 
aspect  of  the  case,  on  which  the  writers  lavish  their  most 
seductive  arguments,  e.g.  ''  Other  things  being  equal,  a  col- 
lege training  will  prove  to  be  highly  beneficial  in  the  way 
of  increasing  the  earning  power  of  the  individual."  This 
appeal  ad  hominem  is  put  still  more  plainly  in  this :  "  Does 
it  pay  to  educate  ?  What  are  you  worth  ?  As  a  servant, 
$2  X  52  weeks — $140  per  year.  As  a  day  laborer,  $1.50  x  200 
days — $300  per  year.  As  a  farm  hand,  $30  x  8  months — 
$240  per  year.  What  may  you  be  worth  ?  As  a  teacher, 
from  $500  per  year  up.  As  a  business  man  from  $1,000 
per  year  up.  As  a  scientific  farmer  from  $1,500  per  year  up. 
Conclusion  :  Why  not  increase  your  value  ?  Education 
only  will  do  it."  But  the  plea  is  often  advanced  with  more 
hterary  abiUty — as  in  this :  '^  College  men  draw  better  salaries 
than  other  men  and  succeed  better  in  business  undertakings. 
Requests  come  from  the  important  commercial  houses  of 
the  country  every  year,  asking  for  coUege  graduates,  those 
who  do  not  go  to  college  refuse  a  gift  of  some  of  the  best  things 
in  the  world  and  close  for  themselves  the  open  doors  of  op- 
portunity." This  is  a  shghtly  different  form:  ''It  secures 
acquaintance,  friendships,  and  common  interests  with  the 
most  intelligent,  most  cultured,  and  most  efficient  of  the  land, 
those  who  are  to  be  the  leaders  in  the  thought  and  activities 
of  the  next  generation — the  only  aristocracy  worth  belonging 
to." 

When  a  young  man  has  been  convinced  it  will  "pay," 
then  of  course  the  next  thing  is  to  get  him  to  the  right  college. 
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Here  is  one  direct  and  striking  little  circular,  of  which  the 
English  is  almost  as  remarkable  as  the  artlessness  of  its  senti- 
ments :  " University  has  played  a  star  role  on  the 

stage  of  America  education  for  one  half  a  century  and  now 
the  curtain  rises  upon  a  new  act  in  the  drama  of  the  for- 
tune of  one  of  the  oldest  schools  in  the  country.     With  the 

ascendency  of  the  Rev.  into    the  executive  chair 

and  the  entrance  of  the  institution  as  a  portion  of  the  free 

public  school  system  of  ,  the  future  has  a  brighter 

aspect  than  for  many  years. 

The  announcement  that  Mr.  has  been  chosen 

to  the  presidency  of  the  institution  has  been  met  with  the 
greatest  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  student  body  and  the 
hearty  approval  of  the  interested  public.  He  is  the  youngest 
man  ever  serving  as  president  of  one  of  the  oldest  schools 
in  the  land.     The  contrast  is  striking. 

Mr.  is: 

A  young  man  with  diplomas  from  three  colleges.  A 
young  man  with  a  vision.  A  young  man  with  boundless 
enthusiasm.  A  young  man  with  twentieth  century  push.  A 
young  man  with  almost  a  mania  for  system. 

University  is: 

An   old  school  with  a  wonderful  history.       A   school 

embodying   the   spirit   of   its  founder  Alfred .     A 

school  with  more  active  teachers  among  its  graduates  than 
any  other.  A  school  where  the  four  years  work  is  done  in 
two  years.  A  school  whose  graduates  from  its  teacher's  course 
receive  state  certificates.  A  school  where  expenses  are  lower 
than  any  other  school.     A  school  where  work  is  the  motto." 

Inducements  are  held  out  alluringly  to  the  prospective 
patron  such  as:  "No  entrance  examinations  required;  credit 
given  for  work  done  in  approved  high  schools,  Junior  and 
other  Normal  Schools.  Ranks  high  in  College  spirit  and 
Athletics.  A  strong  Christian  environment.  Students  ad- 
mitted at  any  time.  Diplomas  admit  to  postgraduate  de- 
partment   of    leading    universities    all     over    the    country. 
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Located  at  University  Place,  a  clean,  ideal  college  city,  popu- 
lation 3,000.  Table  board  at  from  $2.25  to  $2.50  per  week, 
other  expenses  low."  Again,  ''  Faculty — Eighteen  cultured, 
earnest,  successful  teachers.  They  are  here  for  the  sake  of  the 
work,  not  merely  for  the  salaries  paid.  Courses — ^The  strongest 
college  preparatory  course  in  the  West.  College  courses  equal 
to  the  best  in  the  East.  Musical,  Normal  and  Commercial 
courses  of  the  very  highest  standards.  Equipment — ^A  college 
building  unsurpassed  in  the  West.  Other  equipment  equally 
good.  Spirit — Christian,  earnest.  The  faculty  and  student 
seek  the  best  things  for  spirit,  mind  and  body.  Cost — Mode- 
rate. Many  students  earn  their  way.  They  have  no  money 
to  spend  fooHshly." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  instance  the  ^'  ideal  locality"  argu- 
ment, as  we  have  already  referred  to  that,  but  there  are  other 
temptations  presented,  as:  "  No  distinction  is  made  between 
the  student  who  has  wealth  and  the  student  who  lacks  wealth ;" 

or:  "  The College  student  is  a  youth  of  high  honour. 

President  Kilgo  says :  '  During  these  fourteen  years  of  my 
presidency  of College  I  have  had  under  my  direc- 
tion hundreds  of  students.  I  have  not  had  a  half  dozen  who 
told  me  a  falsehood.'  "  The  imphcation  of  course  is,  that  if 
you  are  not  at  this  college,  you  wiU  be  surrounded  by  fellow- 
students  who  are  Uars  and  not  of  high  honour.  Even  the 
inner  man  is  not  neglected:  "The  school  provides  a  table 
unexcelled  in  any  school  in  the  country." 

Finally  there  is  the  argument  that  is  expected  to  be 
the  ''  clincher,"  the  exhibition  of  the  college  as  an  employ- 
ment agency,  pledged  to  provide  its  men  with  salaried  posi- 
tions, e.g.  "Demand  for  our  graduates  over  five  times  more 
than  can  be  filled  ;"  or  even  still  more  alluringly:  "Our 
graduates  are  sought  for  the  most  lucrative  and  responsible 
positions.  One  of  them  handled  over  a  million  dollars  for 
his  firm  in  one  year."  In  a  later  part  of  this  same  circular, 
this  college  bewails  unfair  competition  in  this  respect,  and 
repudiates  with  scorn  the  claim  of  other  colleges  to  do  the 
same  thing:  "Many  worthy  persons  have  been  induced  by 
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false  promises  of  good  positions,  and  by  other  deceptive 
means,  to  attend  pretentious  and  wholly  irresponsible  in- 
stitutions with  high  sounding  titles,  who  would  have  saved 
both  their  time  and  money  if  they  had  fully  investigated 
the  claims  of  such  so-called  colleges  as  compared  with  those 
of  real  merit  and  known  financial  responsibihty."  This 
is  a  particulariy  choice  example   for  the   competitive  spirit. 

There  is  also  the  appeal  to  the  parent,  quite  an  art,  as 
may  be  seen:     "  Parents  and  guardians  can  send  their  sons, 

daughters  and  wards  to College  with  perfect  assurance 

that  all  their  interests,  financial,  educational  and  moral,  will 
be  carefully  guarded,  and  that  no  effort  will  be  spared  to 
render  their  stay  with  us  exceedingly  pleasing  and  profit- 
able." Sometimes  it  is  combined  with  useful  information: 
"  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  parents  ought  not  to  yield 
to  the  plaintive  appeals  of  a  homesick  boy.  Three  weeks' 
acquaintance  will  usually  kill  the  disease.  The  school  pro- 
tects itself  against  this  malady  by  the  $88  advance  payment 
on  expenses  by  every  new  boarding  pupil  upon  matriculation. 
No  part  of  this  $88  payment  will  be  refunded."  One  is  bound 
to  admit  that  this  concluding  very  businesslike  threat  seems 
to  suggest  that  a  number  of  "  homesick  boys"  have  already 
eloped  from  this  particular  "  ideal"  spot. 

Here  is  an  unusually  complete  and  inimitable  example 
of  peddlar's  patter  as  applied  to  scholastic  purposes:  ''The 
question  shall  our  Children  go  to  College  ?  It  would  seem 
that  every  parent  would  quickly  say  yes  to  this;  with 
only  one  exception.  That  is  when  they  must  say,  we 
are  not  able  to  afford  it.  But  it  is  not  so.  Are  you  able  to 
send  ?  There  are  many  so,  who  through  misunderstanding 
or  indifference  allow  their  children  or  compel  them  to  do 
without  the  education.  If  you  are  one  read  below.  Are 
you  unable  to  send?  There  are  hundreds,  yea,  thousands 
of  boys  and  girls  with  less  chance  than  yours,  who  get  a  col- 
lege   education.     Don't    give    up.     Look    into  the  matter.'' 

Here  are  just  a  few  odds  and  ends  culled  at  random. 
On  the  cover  of  a  Calendar:  "Look  Inside.  There  is  something 
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New.  You  will  be  Interested.  Look  at  the  Pictures."  Here 
is  an  example  of  an  "  earnest  appeal/'  ''  Failure  now  means 
inmiediate  return  to  the  old  order  of  affairs,  deadly  discourage- 
ment of  faculty,  the  shattered  life-hopes  of  the  noble  few 
who  have  borne  with  Christ-hke  patience  the  heavy  load 
of   annual   budgets.     Failure   now   is  ignominy.     Too   long 

has  the  finger  of  scorn  been  pointed  at 's  visionary 

dreams!  Too  long  has  procrastination  and  lack  of  ener- 
getic initiative  blasted  its  bright  visions  and  buried  it  in  debt, 
derision   and   discouragement.     Awake  thou  that  sleepest!" 

And:     ''  We  appeal  to  every  son  and  daughter  of 

and  every  friend  to  whom  this  catalogue  may  come,  to 
use  it  for  the  determining  of  some  young  man  or  woman 
to  be  in ." 

No  one  who  has  read  thus  far  can  doubt  that  there 
is  a  rich  mine  of  instruction  to  be  explored  in  this  smaU- 
college  Uterature,  of  which  I  have  only,  so-to-speak, 
been  able  to  indicate  the  location.  These  calendars  should 
rightly  be  read  in  their  entirety  in  order  to  grasp  thoroughly 
their  spirit  and  meaning.  This  enquiry  which  I  have — aU 
too  sUghtly — made,  would  go  to  show  that  among  a  consider- 
able number  of  American  small  colleges  ideals  and  conditions 
are  in  existence  and  certain  methods  in  practice  which  are, 
I  believe,  so  far,  foreign  to  the  Canadian  educator.  Whether 
they  are  things  worthy  of  imitation  and  their  product  likely 
to  be  of  value,  or  whether  the  possible  infection  of  a  Canadian 
college  with  them  should  be  avoided,  is  a  question  on  which 
I  have  no  authority  to  decide,  or  even  desire  to  indicate  an 
answer. 

By  allowing  these  colleges  to  tell  their  own  story,  I  have 
at  any  rate  avoided  any  suspicion  of  misrepresentation,  and 
it  will  probably  be  conceded  that  at  least  one  fact  stands 
out  as  a  result,  namely  that  a  judicious  conservatism  and  a 
certain  amount  of  enquiry  is  not  altogether  out  of  place  in 
appraising  the  intellectual  or  social  standing  guaranteed  by 
an  American  degree. 

John  Valent 


ON  SOME  DEFINITIONS  OF  POETRY 

POETRY  has  as  many  definitions  as  it  has  readers.  It 
all  depends  on  what  each  reader  seeks  or  what  he  brings. 
For  different  men,  each  keenly  appreciating  poetry,  may 
differ  absolutely  on  the  ground  of  its  appeal  to  them.  There 
is  a  long  series  between  the  man  who  likes  it  because  it  is 
a  nice  noise,  and  the  man  who  wonders  why  it  was  not  writ- 
ten in  prose.  There  is  an  excellent  story  told  by  Aubrey 
de  Vere.  He  tells  how  Tennyson  said  to  him:  "Read  the 
exquisite  songs  of  Burns:  in  shape  each  has  the  perfection 
of  the  berry;  in  light  the  radiance  of  the  dew-drop.  You 
forget  for  its  sake  those  stupid  things,  his  serious  pieces." 
The  same  day  Wordsworth  also  praised  Bums,  even  more 
vehemently  than  Tennyson  had  done,  as  the  great  genius 
who  had  brought  poetry  back  to  nature.  But  he  ended: 
"  Of  course  I  refer  to  his  serious  efforts;  those  foolish  little 
amatory  songs  of  his  one  has  to  forget."  Such  divergences 
are  no  reason  why  we  should  give  up  the  analysis,  but  rather 
the  reverse.  There  is  special  interest  in  finding  the  essen- 
tial elements  in  what  is  as  variously  defined  as  it  is  widely 
felt.  To  those  to  whom  poetry  does  not  appeal  you  can  in 
the  last  resort  say  little.  There  was  truth  of  wide  appli- 
cation in  the  retort  of  the  habitual  drunkard  to  the  success- 
ful temperance  lecturer:  "I  am  convinced  by  all  you  say 
about  getting  drunk;  the  only  thing  I'm  not  convinced  of 
is  that  I  don't  like  it." 

To  those  who  love  poetry,  it  brings  a  wide  range  of 
pleasure,  from  the  thrill  of  joy  at  the  impression  of  beauty 
to  the  reasoned  appreciation  which  is  the  reward  of  long 
experience.  The  former  is  the  essential  tribute  which  the 
art  demands:  the  latter  the  perfect  balance  of  passion  and 
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judgement.  But  the  two  may  be  present  in  any  proportion, 
or  they  may  be  completely  divorced,  and  artist  and  critic 
be  poles  asunder. 

Like  all  the  arts,  poetry  is  found  in  specimens  good, 
bad,  and  indifferent,  serious  or  trivial,  on  scale  small  or 
large.  There  are  two  definitions  of  art  from  complementary 
sides,  which  poetry  at  its  best  fulfils, — on  the  productive 
side  that  of  John  Addington  Symonds:  ''a  presentation 
of  the  inner  human  being,  his  thought  and  feeUng,  through 
the  medium  of  beautiful  symbols," — on  the  receptive  side 
that  of  Ruskin:  "  the  presentation  of  noble  grounds  for  noble 
emotions."  The  creative  activity  of  the  poet  at  his  best 
thus  satisfies  his  impulse  for  self-expression  and  at  the  same 
time  satisfies  the  aesthetic  needs  of  his  readers;  ''through 
the  medium  of  beautiful  symbols  "  it  provides  for  both  poet 
and  reader  a  stimulus  of  noble  emotion  and  a  pleasurable 
outlet  for  its  expression. 

Poetry  has  always  been  associated  with  the  direct 
expression  of  emotion,  as  distinct  from  its  reasoned  ex- 
pression. Conceive  it  in  a  primitive  state.  Its  measures 
are  those  of  the  feet  moving  in  expressive  dance,  leaping 
in  triumph,  tripping  in  joy,  lagging  in  grief.  Its  words, 
chosen  in  excitement,  take  on  a  new  form,  different  from 
that  of  ordinary  speech,  at  once  more  picturesque  and  more 
musical.  With  the  dawning  consciousness  of  history,  that 
is,  of  a  communal  process  whose  records  are  not  to  be  for- 
gotten, it  is  found  that  the  rhythmic  form,  the  association 
with  music  and  dance,  makes  memory  easier.  The  swing- 
ing pulse,  the  regulated  time  and  tune  with  their  constant 
repetitions,  tend  to  become  automatic — a  ready  instrument 
for  recaUing  past  emotions  and  thoughts.  Thus  is  renewed 
the  inspiration  of  heroic  deeds:  thus  is  celebrated  the  honour 
of  the  gods:  thus  is  recalled  the  wisdom  of  the  elders:  or 
captured  again  some  fugitive  vision  of  natural  beauty — 
as  when  the  Indians  caught  the  ''  laughing  "  of  those  waters 
in  Acadia,  or  when  some  old  Homeric  singer  surprised 
the  *'  rosy  fingers  "  of  the  dawn  as  they  "  opened  the  gates 
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of  day."  Thus  the  songs  enshrine  the  treasury  of  experi- 
ence, both  in  form  and  content;  in  the  history  they  record, 
and  in  the  art  with  which  they  express  it. 

The  art  of  poetry  rose  in  the  giving  of  a  form  at  once 
beautiful  and  memorable  to  experience  that  seemed  to  call 
for  preservation.  Poetry  in  its  origin  is  an  emotional  ex- 
perience which  upon  analysis  yields  these  elements: — the 
memory  which  recalls  a  certain  state  of  excitement,  the 
image  in  which  that  state  is  illuminated  and  finds  outward 
shape,  and  the  music  in  which  it  is  sung.  The  music  com- 
prises first,  the  marking  of  the  time,  the  character  of  the 
riiytlim  (which  depends  ultimately  on  the  footing  in  the 
dance),  and  second  the  arrangement  of  sounds  for  pleasing 
effect,  notably  in  the  recurrence  of  certain  combinations 
of  vowels  and  consonants  which  make  rhyme,  alliteration, 
refrain,  and  so  on.  The  instrument  on  which  this  music  is 
played  is  the  human  voice,  the  loveliest  and  most  delicate  of 
them  all. 

Recitation   is   a   musical  art   of  high   order,   the   voice 
rising  and  falling,  and  changing  in  quality  with  every  gra- 
dation of  feeling  caUed  up  by  the  words.     Even  now,  when 
reading  has  aU  but  ousted  recitation,  the  pleasure  of  poetry 
is  largely  auditory.    As  our  eyes  follow  the  hues  in  silence, 
associations  of  hearing  are  set  up  in  our  minds,  even  asso- 
ciations of  speech  in  our  vocal  organs,  and  the  beauty  of 
the  resulting  impression  is  largely  that  of  remembered  voices. 
The  ideal  associations  of  words  are  far  more  complex.   Every 
word  that  carries  meaning  has  its  history,  its  wealth  of  warm 
humanity.     In  ordinary  use  words  have  an  extremely  ab- 
stract character.     Their  value     for  thought  and  communi- 
cation depends  upon  this  fact.     They  are  symbols  or  formu- 
lae, expressing  sets  of  relations  between  things  not  at  the 
moment  present  in  the  mind  themselves,  though  an  effort 
can  recall  them  and  fill  the  formula  with  concrete  meaning. 
The  hidden  content  escapes  us  in  the  brief  moment  the  word 
takes   to   cross   the   field   of   consciousness.     But  the  artist 
plays   upon   it   as   upon   his   instrument.     One   word   after 
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another  startles  us  into  attention,  and  in  tlie  pause  the  word 
rests  awhile  in  clear  consciousness,  and  all  its  clinging  train 
of  associations  crowd  into  our  minds.  Choosing  his  words 
carefully  with  a  view  to  this  effect  upon  himself  and  his 
readers,  the  poet  makes  of  each  a  chord;  every  note  with 
its  attendant  harmonics  thrilling  along  the  appropriate 
range  of  emotion. 

In  this  fresh  appeal  by  the  use  of  unfamiliar  associa- 
tion of  familiar  things  lies  the  justification  of  the  claim  so 
often  made  that  poetry  makes  all  things  new.  Where  the 
associations  are  based  on  true,  sincerely  perceived  analogies, 
poetry  may  indeed,  as  Pelletier  (of  the  Pleiade)  said,''  give 
novelty  to  old  things,  authority  to  new,  beauty  to  the  rude, 
light  to  the  obscure,  faith  to  the  doubtful,  to  all  things  their 
true  nature."  It  may  even  go  some  way  towards  justify- 
ing the  beautiful  extravagance  of  Ludwig  von  Borne, 
which  Heine  put  at  the  head  of  his  Harzreise :  ''  Life  would 
be  an  ebb  without  a  flow  if  we  had  not  poetry.  She  gives 
us  what  nature  refuses,  golden  days  that  never  darken,  a 
spring  whose  bloom  can  never  fade,  a  joy  whose  heaven 
is  cloudless,  a  youth  that  cannot  die."  ''  In  poems,"  says 
Coleridge,  ''  genius  produces  the  strongest  impressions  of 
novelty,  whilst  it  rescues  the  most  admitted  truths  from  the 
impotence  caused  by  the  very  circumstance  of  their  uni- 
versal   admission." 

Coleridge  has  stated  the  facts  more  soberly  in  this  sen- 
tence, but  has  not  stated  in  it  the  specific  difference  of  poetry 
which  is  hidden  behind  the  shining  words  of  Borne.  As 
he  himself  adds,  it  is  equally  true  of  philosophy.  It  is 
simply  part  of  the  prerogative  of  genius,  which  is  "to  carry 
on  the  feelings  of  childhood  into  the  powers  of  manhood; 
to  combine  the  child's  sense  of  wonder  and  novelty  with  the 
appearance  which  every  day  for  perhaps  forty  years  had 
rendered  familiar."  But  it  is  a  specific  difference  of  poetry 
that  its  habitual  mode  of  producing  this  effect  of  freshness 
is  by  calling  back  the  picturesque  value  of  words;  a  value 
of  the  same  kind,  though  enormously  developed,  as  they 
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have  iQ  primitive  and  childish  language;  to  call  back  the 
sliarpness  of  outline  which  tlie  very  width  of  meaning  has 
obscured.  It  fills  up  the  content  of  a  familiar  word  with  a 
brimming  wealth  of  imagery  for  which  ordinary  intercourse 
has  no  need,  which  indeed  would  make  it  impossible.  Meta- 
phor, therefore,  which  has  its  use  in  prose  to  arrest  attention 
and  call  up  the  mental  picture,  is  the  habitual  method  of 
poetry. 

The  poet  sees  things  standing  out  from  an  intricate  con- 
text of  likes  and  unUkes,  not  alone  nor  poorly  companied. 
Or  if  indeed  alone,  then  sharp  against  the  abyss  which  gives 
their  loneliness  its  meaning.  Such  is  Coleridge's  ^'  Ancient 
Mariner,"  a  soul  that  has  been  "  all,  all  alone,  alone  on  a 
wide,  wide  sea:" 

So  lonely  'twas,  that  God  himself 
Scarce  seemed  there  to  be. 

Such,  too,  seemed  Milton  in  his  blindness,  to  the  inaa- 
gination  of  Mr.  Stephen  PhiUips: 

God  gave  thee  back  original  night.  His  own 
Tremendous  canvas,  large,  and  blank,  and  free. 
Where  at  each  thought  a  star  flashed  out  and  sang. 

Sensitiveness  to  these  images  is  one  of  the  essential  gifts 
of  the  poet  mind — the  other  is  the  gift  of  song.  The  poet's 
choice  from  his  store  of  images  is  dictated  by  the  mood  in 
which  he  writes.  Shelley  looking  out  upon  Hfe  sees  it  as 
"a  dome  of  many  coloured  glass"  that  ''stains  the  wliite 
radiance  of  eternity."  Arnold  in  "  Dover  Beach  "  sees  it 
as  a  battlefield,  "where  ignorant  armies  clash  by  night"; 
in  "  Marguerite,"  as  an  archipelago  whose  islands  ache 
with  longing: 

O  night  our  marges  meet  again! 

while  for  ever  between  them  flows. 

The  unplumb'd,  salt,  estranging  sea. 
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Mr.  Roberts  looking  at  the  falling  leaves  in  autumn,  has  a 
vision  of  the  God  at  whose  breath  they  fall,  and  sees  world 
after  world  following  the  same  career: 

Lightly  He  blows,  and  countless  as  the  falling 

Of  snow  by  night  upon  a  solemn  sea, 

The  ages  circle  down  beyond  recalling. 

To  strew  the  billows  of  eternity. 

He  sees  them  drifting  through  the  spaces  dim, 

And  leaves  and  ages  are  as  one  to  Him. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  looking  into  the  woods  sees  the 
blind  struggle  of  the  trees  for  existence,  and  is  a  little  re- 
conciled to  a  world  a  Uttle  less  blind;  for. 

There  at  least  smiles  abound, 
There  discourse  trills  around. 
There,  now  and  then,  are  found 
Life-loyalties. 

There  is  hardly  a  poem  written  which  will  not  in  nearly  every 
line  illustrate  this  method;  not  an  image  I  have  quoted  but 
calls  up  a  score  of  others;  not  one  that  does  not  leave  its 
fresh  picture  of  the  world  in  our  memory.  The  poetry  of 
Francis  Thompson  will  illustrate  it  to  its  fullest  abundance. 
A  bitter  fate  had  driven  his  Hound  of  Heaven  along  the  old 
path  of  the  sinner  who  flees  from  the  face  of  God,  forgetting 
in  guilt  and  shame  that  He  is  love.  When  the  psalmist  fled 
that  way,  he  saw  with  quiet,  clear-sighted  surrender,  that  all 
the  spaces  and  depths  were  wide  open  to  the  eyes  of  doom. 
But  Thompson's  mind  is  aflame  with  images  of  the  speed, 
the  intricacy,  the  futility  of  the  flight. 

I  fled  Him,  down  the  nights  and  down  the  days; 

I  fled  Him,  down  the  arches  of  the  years; 
I  fled  Him,  down  the  labyrinthine  ways 

Of  my  own  mind;  and  in  the  mist  of  tears 
I  hid  from  Him,  and  under  running  laughter. 
Up  vistaed  hopes  I  sped ; 
And  shot,  precipitated 
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Adown  Titanic  glooms  of  chasmed  fears, 

From  those  strong  Feet  that  followed,  followed  after. 
But  with  unhurrying  chase. 
And  unperturbed  pace, 
Deliberate  speed,  majestic  instancy, 
They  beat — and  a  Voice  beat 
More  instant  than  the  feet — 
"  All  things  betray  thee,  who  betrayest  Me." 

Most  metaphors  are  of  vision  as  are  most  of  our  experi- 
ences in  whole  or  in  part,  directly^or  by  ready  association. 
So  Tennyson's  Queen  Mary  hears  her  own  voice  as 

A  voice  of  shipwreck  on  a  shoreless  sea. 

Note  the  added  power  of  the  negative  by  the  ^ivid  contrast 
of  two  images.  Here  there  is  not  even  the  comfort  of  the 
shore,  and  that  negative  brings  with  poignant  force  into 
our  minds  the  difference  between  the  voice  that  calls  because 
it  must,  though  there  be  no  help,  and  the  voice  that  cries 
''Land  ho!    land!" 

Sometimes  the  sound  of  poetry  calls  up  the  rolling  or 
the  rippling  of  the  waters.     Thus  to  Coleridge, 

In  the  hexameter  rises  the  fountain's  silvery  column, 
In  the  pentameter  aye  falHng  in  melody  back.  • 

To  the  same  poet  the  rustling  of  dry  sails  after  long  calm 
breaks  upon  fevered  ears  with  the  tenderest  memories  of 
nature's  sweetest  sounds. 

Yet  still  the  sails  made  on 
A  pleasant  noise  till  noon, 
A  noise  like  of  a  hidden  brook 

In  the  leafy  month  of  June, 
That  to  the  sleeping  woods  all  night 

Singe th  a  quiet  tune.' 

Soft  music  in  weather-beaten  ears  brought  to  Tennyson's 
mind  the  fall  of  ''petals  from  blown  roses  on  the  grass"  or 
the  lapse  of  "  tired  eyelids  over  tired  eyes." 
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Sometimes  the  image  is  a  long  simile  drawn  out  in  detail 
as  in  Mrs.  Browning's  wonderful  and  passionate  story  of 
the  making  of  a  poet  in  ''A  Musical  Instrument."  Or 
picture  upon  picture  may  be  piled  up  with  cumulative  effect, 
as  in  Tennyson's  "  In  Memoriam  " : — 

Wlio   breaks   his   birth's   invidious   bar, 

And  grasps  the  skirts  of  happy  chance, 
And  breasts  the  blows  of   circumstance, 

And   grapples   with   his  evil  star. 

Every  image  brings  the  feeling  of  a  different  kind  of  strain 
and  stress,  building  up  a  strong  sense  of  determined  effort, 
of  long  struggles  before  victory. 

The  quality  and  quantity  of  the  imagery  varies  natur- 
ally with  the  temperament  and  experience  of  the  poet,  and 
the  range  of  music  in  which  the  visions  are  sung  is  equally 
great.  But,  in  whatever  form  and  quantity,  they  remain 
the  essentials.  As  poor  Verlaine  said,  we  must  have  music, 
"  music  before  all  things,  music  again  and  always."  And 
if  we  have  not  imagination,  to  quote  the  same  poet's 
incomparable  gibe,   ''all  the  rest  is — literature!" 

Poetry  then  has  many  styles  at  its  command  for  the 
expression  of  its  impulse  of  artistic  creation.  More  fortu- 
nate than  Browning's  "  Abt  Vogler,"  it  can  build 
palaces,  "  whose  beauty  time  shall  spare,  though  a  breath 
made  them."  Like  him  again  it  can  rest  in  its  "C  major" 
of  prose.  But  the  "  common  chord  "  of  the  coramon  key 
may  take  any  emotional  colour  from  its  context.  It  may 
for  example  reflect  the  cheerful  calm  of  a  pedestrian  muse, 
the  apathy  of  weakness,  or  despair,  or  defeat,  or  the  quiet 
of  hard -won  peace  after  storm.  Two  famous  examples  will 
suffice,  one  from  the  last  speech  of  Hamlet.  At  the  end 
of  this  we  have  a  few  lines  of  elaborate  beauty,  swan-song 
of  the  bewitching  music  that  was  dying  from  the  lips  of  the 
young  singer  Shakespeare  as  well  as  from  the  lips  of  Hamlet; 
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Absent  thee  from  felicity  awhile 

And  in  this  harsh  world  draw  thy  breath  in  pain 

To  tell  my  story. 

Then  follow  the  hurried  common-place  instructions,  and  then, 
"  The  rest  is  silence,"  entirely  prosaic  words,  but  expressing 
a  tragic  break  on  two  sides,  what  might  still  have  been  said, 
and  all  that  has  gone  before.  ''  Rest  "  and  "  silence  "  call 
up  not  only  their  quiet  selves,  but  their  turbulent  opposites: 
the  din  of  voices  that  had  clamoured  in  Hamlet's  brain, 
overw'helmed  and  all  but  overthrown  him,  surging  in  his 
ears  like  waters  of  drowning.  But  now  it  is  over:  like  poor 
Guinevere  his  spirit  passes, 

To  where  beyond  these  voices  there  is  peace. 

And  in  answer  to  Horatio's  prayer  "  flights  of  angels  sing 
him  to  his  rest."  The  second  I  take  from  Milton.  Milton 
showed  great  art  in  the  closing  Unes  of  his  longest  poems, 
clinching  their  great  themes  in  quiet  words  that,  away  from 
their  context,  have  little  to  distinguish  them  from  prose. 
Samson  ends  his  Titan  struggles  in  "  calm  of  mind,  all  pas- 
sion spent  " :  and  Christ,  very  human  again  now  that  the 
strife  no  longer  rages  round  him, 

unobserved 
Home  to  his  mother's  house  private  returned. 

But  most  wonderful  and  flawless  is  the  close  of  "  Para- 
dise Lost,"  when  with  all  the  resplendent  art  set  aside,  the 
language  sinks  into  its  C  major  as  we  turn  from  the  vision 
of  the  wrath  of  God  to  that  of  humanity  fallen :  fallen  indeed 
yet  not  without  hope,  and  as  humanity  is,  indomitable  still: 

The  world  was  all  before  them  where  to  choose 
Their  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  their  guide. 
They,  hand  in  hand,  with  wandering  steps  and  slow 
Through   Eden   took   their   solitary  way. 

It  is  when  we  come  to  sucli  lines  after  reading  the  poem, 
with  imaginations  kindled  and   hearts  deeply  stirred,   that 
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we  hear  their  true  music.  We  realize  that  the  music  is  a 
vital  part  of  the  poet's  vision,  for  the  scene  he  saw  sang 
itself  in  solemn  music  in  his  mind.  And  as  we  catch  the 
music  we,  too,  see  the  vision  of  the  great  struggle  over  the 
soul  of  man,  that  same  struggle  painfully  worked  out  in 
history,  the  pathos  of  human  Hfe  in  the  poet  and  in  his  readers, 
all  tlie  loves  and  labours  that  came  from  that  Fall.  This 
is  no  invention  of  the  critic.  In  both  the  literal  and  the  musi- 
cal sense,  it  is  the  ''  burden  "  of  these  last  two  lines. 

The  emotion,  the  mental  picture,  the  music — these 
are  only  aspects  of  the  total  mental  state  in  which  we  hold 
the  impression  as  we  read  or  write.  They  are  form  and 
content,  inseparable  except  by  analysis.  It  is  perfectly  true 
that  another  Shakespeare  might  have  moved  us  as  deeply 
by  a  prose  "  Hamlet."  Indeed  there  are  parts  of  "  Hamlet'^ 
which  are  either  prose  or  verse  as  you  will.     Which  is  this? 

"  Why,  look  you,  how  unworthy  a  thing  you  make  of 
me!  You  would  play  upon  me,  you  would  seem  to  know 
my  stops.  You  would  pluck  the  heart  of  my  mystery." 
He  who  wrote  ''  Henry  V  "  coul  i  have  given  us  "  Hamlet "  in 
another  music.  But  we  should  have  missed  the  appeal  to  a 
specific  pleasure,  the  rhythm  of  the  pulse  in  the  delight  of 
song,  the  easy  lingering  in  the  memory.  There  might  con- 
ceivably be  little  loss,  though  prose  can  hardly  bear  the 
same  weight  of  imagery;  but  it  would  certainly  be  different 
in  its  effiect  upon  us.  To  realize  this  we  may  look  at  the 
results  of  abstracting  music  and  matter.  Clearly  poetic 
music  apart  from  poetic  matter  does  not  amount  to  much. 
We  soon  tire  of  listening  to  a  language  meaningless  to  us; 
and  though  the  cadence  of  a  beautiful  voice  may  postpone 
our  boredom  it  will  surely  lure  us  on  to  sleep.  We  may 
listen  content  for  a  few  lines  like  this: 

All  mimsy  were  the  borogoves. 
And  the  momeraths  outgabe. 

or  to  sonorous  lines  '  that  bleat  articulate  monotony  '  such 
as. 
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Miss  Ramotli  Gilead,  take  Jehoiakim, 
Let  Abner  by  and  spot  Melchisedek; 

but  we  quickly  wonder  what  it  is,  and  lose  interest  unless 
we  catch  the  excellence  of  the  nonsense,  and  so  take  a  plea- 
sure which  the  mere  music  could  not  give.  Lewis  Carroll 
has  gone  far  to  kill  one  heresy  in  the  defining  of  poetry. 

Minor  poetry,  of  course,  is  full  of  tunes  which  over- 
run the  sense,  and  equally  of  course  there  are  countless 
poor  little  tunes  '^  jingles  of  cells  and  dells  and  dingles  " 
and  many  a  banjo  ''  tinka  tinka  tinka  tink "  as  Mr. 
Kipling  has  the  best  of  reasons  for  saying.  I  recall  a 
critique  of  a  batch  of  imperialist  verse,  which  began, 
'^  patriotic  poetry  can  be  played  upon  any  instrument  from 
an  orchestra  to  a  penny  whistle."  But  many  little  lyrics, 
with  a  simple  emotion  and  simple  imagery  come  like 
snatches  of  sheer  music.  One  of  the  purest  forms  of  poetic 
pleasure  is  to  be  got  from  their  clear  flute-note,  or  gentle 
spinnet-melody.  Many  dainty  verse-forms  are  the  finest 
bric-a-brac,  if  they  have  not  quite  the  fresh  "  dew  "  which 
Coleridge  saw  upon  the  poems  of  Wordsworth.  Such  are 
the  poems  of  J.  B.  Tabb,  or  Austin  Dobson's  perfect  triolet, 

Rose  kissed  me  today. 

Will  she  kiss  me   tomorrow? 
Let  it  be  as  it  may 

Rose  kissed  me  today. 
But   the   pleasure   gives  way 

To  a  savour  of  sorrow: 
Rose  kissed  me  today, 

W^ill  she   kiss   me   tomorrow  ? 

It  is  very  difficult  to  set  a  strong  emotion  flowing  along 
so  tiny  and  artificial  a  channel,  and  few  poets  have  attempted 
it.     That  it  is  not  impossible  Robert  Bridges  has  proved. 
When  first  we  met  we  did  not  guess 

That  Love  could  be  so  hard  a  master; 
Of  more  than  common  friendliness 
When  first  we  met  we  did  not  guess. 
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Who  could  foresee  this  sore  distress, 

This  irretrievable  disaster? 
When  first  we  met  we  did  not  guess 

That  Love  could  be  so  hard  a  master. 

In  its  stately  way,  the  chastened,  restrained  passion  of  this 
makes  an  appeal  almost  as  poignant  as  Bums'  "  Had  we 
never  loved  sae  kindly."  But  the  one  is  the  first  wild  cry 
of  the  broken  heart  and  the  other  is  the  quiet  bitterness  of 
disillusioned  meditation. 

Mr.  Swinburne  has  given  us  many  examples  of  a  magic 
tune  which  will  carry  us  on  till  we  cease  to  attend  to  the 
sense,  jdelding  to  the  narcotic  influence  of  the  music.  Here 
is  such  an  one  illustrated  by  two  verses  from  Lionel  John- 
son's "  To  Morfydd," 

A  voice  on  the  winds, 
A  voice  on  the  waters, 
Wanders  and  cries. 
Oh  what  are  the  winds 
And  what  are  the  waters? 
Mine  are  your  eyes. 


And  down  the  night  winds 
And  down  the  night  waters 

The  music  flies. 
Oh  what  are  the  winds 
And  what  are  the  waters? 
Cold  be  the  winds 
And  wild  be  the  waters — 

Mine  are  your  eyes. 

In  spite  of  its  undeniable  beauty  a  poem  of  this  kind 
must  be  very  short  to  avoid  being  wearisome.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that,  if  after  a  few  of  these  verses,  one  who  was  read- 
ing aloud  went  on  with  nonsense  verses  which  carried  the 
same  tune,  very  few  listeners  would  notice  the  difference 
at  once.  Like  all  arts  poetry  has  its  abnormalities  and 
exaggerations.     Few  poets  escape  the  mood  which  Shake- 
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speare  ascribes  to  his  Armado,  "  whom  the  music  of  his 
own  vain  tongue  doth  ravish  like  enchanting  harmony," 
— even  Shakespeare  himself,  like  Dr.  Johnson,  will  some- 
times "  make  his  little  fishes  talk  like  whales." 

It  is  clear  then  that  the  music  without  the  matter  is 
very  much  of  an  abstraction.  We  will  not  even  say  that 
certain  metres  are  intrinsically  suited  to  certain  moods? 
lest  a  great  poet  rise  and  use  our  dance  measure  for  a  dead 
march,  as  Tom  Hood  did  in  his  "  Bridge  of  Sighs."  The 
paths  of  literary  criticism  are  strewn  with  the  corpses  of 
such  judgements.  Nor  will  we  attempt  to  fix  any  point 
at  which  poetry  becomes  prose  or  prose  poetry.  Both  are 
voices  of  the  same  humanity;  and  each  may  by  design,  or 
accident,  or  misfortune,  use  the  method  of  the  other.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  poetry  has  no  monopoly  of  crea- 
tive fiction.  Prose  has  constantly  extended  the  range  of 
its  expressiveness,  both  emotional  and  musical.  Still  it 
will  be  noticed  that  the  great  prose  writers  always  carefully 
avoid  the  more  obvious  rythms  of  verse,  and  deliberately 
break  up  that  regularity  which  is  essential  to  verse-music. 
Interesting  controversies  have  raged  over  the  language  of 
poetry  as  distinct  from  prose.  Wordsworth  raised  the 
question  by  declaring  that,  "  there  neither  is  nor  can  be 
any  essential  difference  between  the  language  of  prose  and 
metrical  composition,"  and  he  wrote  the  majority  of  tlie 
Lyrical  Ballads,  "  to  ascertain  how  far  the  language  of  con- 
versation in  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  society  is  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  poetic  pleasure."  He  knew  how  the  ima- 
ginative and  musical  needs  of  poetry  had  resulted  in  the 
creation  of  a  kind  of  dialect  by  certain  poets.  He  had  seen 
this  degenerate  into  frigid  convention  designed  at  all  costs 
to  make  the  language  of  poetry  different  from  that  of  prose. 
He  might  have  illustrated  this  and  refuted  liis  theory  from 
his  early  poems,  fine  as  they  are.  He  had  been  capable  of 
making  a  beggar  woman  caught  in  a  storm  exclaim:  "  Now, 
ruthless  Tempest,  launch  thy  deadliest  dart!"  language 
certainly  not  of  the  lower  nor  even  of  the  middle  classes. 
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But  now  with  a  great  courage  he  simplified  his  diction  by- 
making  it  absolutely  sincere.  He  struck  back  to  the  natural 
vividness  of  language,  which  had  indeed  much  in  common 
with  that  of  the  peasantry,  but  far  less  than  in  his  youthful 
enthusiasm  he  had  imagined.  He  had  less  warrant  perhaps 
than  Tennyson  who  heard  the  fishwife  cry  to  the  sea,  "Ah! 
I  hates  to  see  thee  shew  thy  white  teeth."  We  may  note 
that  Tennyson  having  no  illusion  about  peasant  speech 
made  far  better  use  of  it  than  Wordsworth  ever  could.  But 
so  far  as  the  theory  was  concerned  Wordsworth  refuted  it 
himself.  In  the  few  poems  where  he  used  prose  speech 
the  exigencies  of  rhyme  and  metre  made  him  dislocate  the 
order  of  words,  which  is  as  vital  a  change  as  that  of  voca- 
bulary.    Coleridge's  parody  was  not  unfair. 

To  you  a  morning  good,  good  sir,   I  wish. 
You  sir  I  thank,  to  you  the  same  wish  I. 

But  there  is  no  need  to  labour  the  point;  for  nearly 
every  page  of  Wordsworth's  contribution  to  the  wonderful 
volume  which  begins  with  the  ''  Ancient  Mariner "  and 
ends  with  ''  Tin  tern  Abbey,"  exliibits  the  masterly  choice 
of  the  true  artist.  He  admitted  himself  in  the  preface  of 
1800  that  this  language  must  be  ''  purified  from  what  appear 
to  be  its  vital  defects,  from  all  lasting  and  rational  causes 
of  dislike  or  disgust."  In  truth  the  modification  of  prose, 
made  as  he  says  "  under  the  influence  of  excitement  "  and 
"  for  the  purpose  of  poetic  pleasure  "  is  dictated  by  the 
poet's  perception  of  their  imaginative  and  musical  asso- 
ciation. The  poet's  passion  urges  him  to  the  best  expres- 
sion of  his  emotion  of  which  he  is  capable;  while  his  artis- 
tic self-restraint  will  discipline  his  passion,  giving  distinc- 
tion and  finality  to  his  choice  of  words.  For  without  the 
due  balance  of  these  there  is  no  true  style,  no  true  art.  Na- 
turally enough,  for  all  human  life  pulses  with  their  stress. 
It  is  thus  that  the  poet's  thought  glows  or  burns  through 
his  speech.     As  old  Longinus  said,   ''  the  beauty  of  words 
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is  in  trutli  the  light  of  thought."  Matter  apart  from  music 
proves  in  its  turn  to  be  just  as  much  an  abstraction  from  the 
unity  of  poetry 

The  extreme  of  the  formalist  heresy  sees  in  poetry  only 
the  form:  the  other  extreme  sees  what  is  by  abstraction 
caUed  ''  meaning  ".  This  is  mainly  that  of  the  moralists, 
wlio  only  suffer  art  when  and  because  it  tends  to  edification. 
But  it  misses  the  truth  by  as  much  as  the  former.  In  fact, 
of  the  two  aspects  of  poetry  it  is  the  form  which  contains 
the  differentia,  though  of  course  it  cannot  exist  apart.  In 
form  indeed  lies  the  vital  difference,  for  this  is  what  makes 
it  live  in  the  memor>\  The  stock  of  good  thoughts  is  greater 
than  that  of  lovely  images,  in  the  sense  that  they  can  be 
endlessly  reminted.  They  may  be  expressed  by  almost 
any  one  at  any  time :  the  latter  are  the  visions  of  a  few.  Ad- 
mirable sentiments  perish  by  the  million  every  day,  melting 
ever  into  new  forms.  Good  counsel  like  good  seed  dies 
to  bear  fruit.  Beautiful  images  are  rarer  visitants,  making 
a  longer  stay,  yet  no  less  fruitful;  for  once  seen  the  memory 
and  inspiration  of  them  abides.  Most  good  minor  poetry 
is  composed  of  sentiments  which  command  agreement  and 
respect — for  a  generation,  perhaps,  enthusiasm  which  may 
linger  on  in  some  conservative  stratum  of  society,  keeping 
alight  a  little  lamp  of  imagination.  But  it  fades  into  the 
commonplace,  and  burns  no  more  at  last  upon  our  vision, 
nor  rings  in  our  ears  any  more.  It  follows  unnoticed  in 
the  track  of  "  many  a  splendid  shade  "  which 

gives  up  its  light  unto  eternity. 
As  stars  dissolve  at  day  in  heaven's  resplendency. 

There  are  few  more  fascinating  departments  of  the 
history  of  literature  than  the  study  of  this  moralist  abstrac- 
tion. To  see  and  understand,  for  example,  the  distrust 
of  Plato,  of  the  early  fathers,  of  the  Puritans;  to  see  how 
the  mediaeval  imagination,  unable  any  longer  to  trample 
Art  underfoot,  made  it  a  sacrifice  to  God ;  how  they  invented 
a  marvellous  system  of  allegory  wliich  made  it  possible  to 
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enjoy  poetry  without  reprobation;  while  Chaucer's  arch 
wit  and  humour  escaped  like  Browning's  Fra  Lippo  from 
the  cloister  to  the  fields,  and  the  tavern,  and  the  gutter 
in  search  of  fresher  air  and  fuller  life.  As  for  the  Renascence 
with  its  great  revival  of  poetry  and  of  criticism,  it  had  two 
divided  trends.  On  the  one  hand  the  classic  formalists 
made  a  great  body  of  rules  based  through  the  practice  of 
the  Romans  on  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  ''  Poetics" 
of  Aristotle.  In  their  name  Gabriel  Harvey  tried  to  make 
Spenser  write  his  epic  on  classic  lines.  But  fortunately 
poets  are  wilful  creatures,  and  Bembo  could  no  more  turn 
Ariosto  from  the  ''  Orlando  "  than  Harvey  Spenser  from  the 
"  Faerie  Queene."  On  the  other  hand  there  was  general 
agreement  as  to  the  didactic  moral  aim  of  poetry.  But 
Spenser's  erratic  steed,  a  veritable  "  Questing  Beast,"  got 
out  of  hand.  One  cannot  conceive  the  *'  Faerie  Queene  " 
finished;  but  even  if  he  had  lived  to  attempt  it  I  feel  sure 
he  could  never  have  sorted  out  the  aUegory  and  so  fulfilled 
the  solemn  promise  of  edification  made  in  his  preface.  So 
with  his  kinsman  Milton.  He  achieved  many  things;  but 
not  "  to  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man,"  which  he  said  was 
his  aim.  The  point  of  view  could  not  be  better  put  than 
it  is  by  Tasso:  ''  Poetry  is  an  imitation  of  human  actions  " 
(a  phrase  which  reminds  us  that  it  is  based  on  Aristotle) 
"  made  for  the  guidance  of  life,  and  its  end  is  delight.  It 
must  essentially  delight,  either  because  delight  is  its  aim, 
or  because  delight  is  the  necessary  means  of  effecting  the 
ethical  end  of  art.  And  this  constitutes  the  true  effective- 
ness of  poetry  for  it  is  the  most  delightful  and  hence  the 
most  valuable  of  teachers." 

Both  rules  and  morals  got  a  rude  shaking  from  the 
roystering  Elizabethans.  The  rules  broke  like  gossamer 
before  the  wings  of  Shakespeare.  They  were  well  judged  by 
wise  Giordano  Bruno: 
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"  To  whom  then  are  the  rules  of  Aristotle  useful? 

To  him  who could  not  sing  without  them ;  and 

who,  having  no  music  of  his  own,  would 
play  with  that  of  Homer." 

As  with  the  rules,  so  with  the  definitions;  they  fail 
because  they  attempt  too  much.  It  is  not  possible  to 
fix  to  a  formula  the  wayward  course  of  emotion  in  its  subtle 
and  intimate  expression.  And  a  definition  obtained  at 
too  heavy  a  cost  of  abstraction  fails  to  restore  unity  to  the 
elements  revealed  by  analysis.  The  rules  of  technique 
that  apply  do  not  aim  so  far.  But  even  here  it  must  be 
remembered  that  much  of  the  beauty  of  poetic  form  lies 
in  the  incalculable  tendency  to  depart  slightly  from  the 
rules,  just  as  in  drawing  to  depart  from  the  straight  line, 
or  in  design,  from  absolute  symmetry. 

I  return  in  closing  to  some  definitions  which,  however 
lacking  in  precision,  do  attempt  to  emphasise  the  unity. 
They  are  metaphors,  so  the  logician  will  have  none  of  them; 
but  they  do  not  rest  in  metaphor.  I  have  quoted  Longinus 
as  saying  that  the  beauty  of  the  w^ords  is  the  light  of  thought. 
Watson  has  put  this  into  what  is  itself  a  lovely  piece  of  poetry, 

Song  is  not  Truth,  not  Wisdom,  but  the  rose 
Upon  Truth's  lips,  the  light  in  Wisdom's  eyes. 

You  have  not  got  the  whole  meaning  of  a  poet  when  you 
have  extracted  his  truth  and  wisdom,  though  you  may  have 
extremely  valuable  results;  but  only  when  you  have  shared 
his  vision.  He  calls  truth  and  wisdom  before  you  in  radiant 
flesh  and  blood,  that  you  may  see  the  rose  upon  the  lips, 
the  light  in  the  eyes.  Wordsworth  knew  this  when  he  said, 
"it  is  the  impassioned  expression  which  is  in  the  face  of 
human  knowledge;"  and  Coleridge  when  he  said,  "it  is  the 
bloom  and  fragrancy  of  all  human  knowledge,  human 
thought,  human  passion."  Here  also  we  need  not  rest  even 
in  tliese  happy  metaphors.  Poetr>'  is  an  effluence  of  know- 
ledge, thought,  passion:  as  flowers  appeal  to  the  sense,  so 
does  it  to  the    sensuous    imagination,    to    the    memory   of 
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things  seen  and  heard.  "  O  reader  breathe  (the  ballad 
saith)  some  sweetness  out  of  each!"  But  as  the  blossom 
must  be  true  to  its  tree,  so  must  poetry  be  to  life;  first,  to 
the  heart  of  the  poet  in  his  singing  mood,  and  second,  to 
the  heart  of  humanity  so  far  as  he  shares  it.  It  can  no  more 
be  otherwise  than  that  the  thistle  can  bear  figs.  As  in  our 
definitions,  so  in  poetry  itself  we  shall  not  easily  rest  content 
with  the  metaphor,  nor  lightly  be  lulled  with  the  music. 
Ruskin  said,  "  you  cannot  love  art  well  till  you  love  what 
she  mirrors  better."  Here  is  the  moralist's  comfort.  He 
need  not  chop  our  poetry  into  what  it  says  and  what  it  means. 
For  the  moraUty  of  poetry  is  clearly  less  of  its  intention 
than   of   its   very  essence. 

And  if  we  are  told  that  much  poetry  is  immoral,  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  deny  it,  nor  be  surprised  that  so  intimate  and 
articulate  an  expression  of  human  emotion  should  share 
its  failings.  Our  judgement  will  be  the  truer  for  being  at 
once  the  more  artistic  and  the  more  humane.  But  such 
poetry  will  none  the  less  be  surely  judged,  as  Browning's 
Andrea  del  Sarto  saw  his  art  to  be,  when  in  the  pictures  of 
others  he  saw  evidence  that  their  makers  had  been  in  Heaven, 
a  heaven  closed  to  him.  It  is  true  as  Shakespeare  makes 
his  Theseus  say,  ''  the  best  in  this  kind  are  but  shadows." 
Shadows  there  are  like  those  in  Plato's  cave,  thrown  from 
false  fires  in  the  dark.  But  the  best  in  this  kind  are  shadows 
of  reality  in  the  light  of  day;  and  their  song  is  not  tlie  hollow 
echo  of  the  cave  in  heavy  ears,  but  voices  of  men  very 
near  to  the  heart  of  humanity :  men  with  the  perilous  gift  of 
sensibiUty  (whereby  too  often 

They  learn  in  sorrow  what  they  teach  in  song) : 

but  able  for  compensation  to  remake  their  world  in  terms  of 

vision  and  music,  and  able   (so  far  as  theirs  is  a  world  we 

share)  to  speak  better  than   we  ourselves   our  "  own  heart's 

language."  * 

J.  A.  Dale 


♦  So  dreamed  Aprile  in  Browning's  "  Paracelsua." 


MILTON 

O  mighty  Spirit,  who,  from  out  the  deep 

And  storehouse  of  God's  purposes,  awhile 

Didst  breathe  our  air,  awhile  wast  prisoned  here. 

In  these  dull  chains  of  flesh  and  circumstance, 

We  hear  at  times  in  dreams,  when  all  is  dark. 

Thy  pinions  nearing  earth,  and  once  again, 

From  mingling  with  the  mighty  elements 

That  throng  the  awful  realms  where  God's  huge  thoughts 

Grow  to  star  systems  and  the  nebulae 

Are  but  His  dim  imagining  of  worlds. 

Thy  form  re-visits  earth  and  gives  man  cheer 

And  spurs  his  spirit  on  to  chafe  and  fret 

And  bound  towards  hberty  in  fearful  leaps 

Of  insurrection.     Yea,  when  palHng  night 

Of  human  Uttleness  and  puny  aims 

Broods  thick  and  starless  over  us,  and  when 

With  bestial  opulence  men  feast  and  gorge 

Upon  the  swine  husks  in  the  trough  of  Hfe, 

Thy  steadfast  spirit  wakes  some  son  of  man, 

And  lo,  before  his  wondering  eyes  there  bums 

The  awful  vision  of  the  infinite; 

And  in  his  ears,  from  ocean,  earth  and  sky. 

There  rings  a  constant  music  and  a  psalm 

Of  mighty  harmonies  which  drowns  the  voice 

Of  human  arrogance  and  slavish  fear. 

II. 

O  glorious  Master,  as  I  sing,  there  dawns 
Upon  my  soul,  in  dim  auroral  light, 
The  vision  of  thy  childhood,  and  I  see 
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Thy  face  so  beautiful  with  those  large  eyes 

Filled  with  the  wonder  waking  on  the  world 

Hath  brought  thee,  and  with  promise  strange, 

When  darkness  falls,  of  sights  invisible, — 

The  Eternal  City  and  the  abysmal  gulf 

And  thundering  legions  of  the  hosts  on  high. 

No  sorrow  clouds  thee  yet.     The  hedgerows  fair 

Sparkle  with  dew,  birds  sing  their  songs  to  thee 

In  pleasant  country  lanes.     Each  day  when  dawn 

Peers  on  thy  sleep  through  bowery  eglantine, 

And  scent  of  honeysuckle  fiUs  the  air. 

Thy  dreams  are  fed  with  beauty;  and  when  day 

Brings  forth  thy  books,  then  waking  dreams  are  sweet 

Until  the  dewy  eve  with  gentle  step 

Creeps  up  the  village  street  in  livery 

Of  sober  grey,  and  in  the  neighbouring  folds 

The  patient  sheep  by  watchful  shepherds'  care 

Are  warmly  housed,  and  nightingales  begin 

Among  the  trees  to  make  sweet  minstrelsy. 

When  Hesperus  comes,  and  in  the  glowing  west 

The  crescent  moon  follows  the  golden  sun, 

Then  most  thine  unstained  spirit  feels  the  sense 

Of  the  illimitable  love  of  God, 

Who  midst  the  shouts  of  Angels  hung  the  stars 

Upon  earth's  canopy,  and  built  on  fire 

The  firm  foundation  pillars  of  the  world. 

Nor  is  God  less  to  thee  that  day  by  day 

The  Gods  and  Heroes  of  the  olden  world 

Return,  and  people  for  thee  in  thy  walks 

The  hills  and  vaUeys  and  the  singing  streams. 

Beauty  transcending  truth  doth  hft  thy  mind 

To  highest  truth  where  all  things  blend  in  one. 

And,  ever  mingUng  with  the  joys  of  youth, 

There  comes  that  deeper  joy  of  soul  which  springs 

From  lust  of  noble  deeds  and  high  resolve 

To  reach  the  topmost  round  of  human  fame 

And  make  the  ages  thine  through  some  great  song 
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Whose  strains  will  perish  only  with  the  world. 

The  \  ision  grows  before  thee  of  the  arched 

And  fretted  vault  and  blazoned  window  panes 

Of  England's  Minster,  where  great  England  guards 

Her  noblest  dead,  and  where  the  living  past, 

Nursed  in  the  nation's  throbbing  heart,  waits  on 

And  watches  for  the  final  hour,  God's  doom 

Upon  man's  deeds.     A  whisper  in  thy  soul 

Tells  thee  thou  too  art  kindred  with  the  dead 

Whom   Death   found   deathless,    and   whom   Time   hath 

crowned 
With  glory  deepening  as  the  years  go  by. 
Now  comes  the  great  resolve,  the  steadfast  choice, 
The  barter  of  the  present  for  the  gain 
Of  some  far  future,  which,  hke  birth  of  dawn, 
Gilds  all  the  wide  horizon  of  thy  life. 

III. 

So,  towards  the  chosen  goal  thy  youth  speeds  on, 
The  fair  unfolding  flower  of  purity 
Bestrewing  thy  path,  and  avenues  of  fame 
Thrown  wide  to  thee,  whose  vast  capacious  mind 
Goes  searching  through  the  chambers  of  the  dead 
For  some  high  theme  to  sing  in  golden  song. 
And  ever  beauty  lures  thee,  and  the  dreams 
Of  beauty  not  of  Earth.     Austere  and  cold 
Thou  shunn'st  the  paint  and  tinsel  of  the  world. 
The  fire  of  prisoned  passion  in  thy  heart 
Can  find  no  vent.     No  mistress  fair  enough 
For  thine  embrace  breathes  in  the  living  world, 
Until,  by  tortuous  ways  and  anguished  hours 
And  grievous  battling  with  the  realms  of  fact. 
Thou   find'st   man's  fairest  mistress —Liberty ; 
And  catching  at  her  skirts  and  wooing  her, 
High  consecration  crowns  thee,  and  thy  days 
Are  given  in  homage  to  the  Queen  of  Queens, 
The  peerless  one,  against  whose  throne  the  sea 
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Beats  furiously  and  hideous  mist  conceals, 
And  men  wage  war  on,  mocking  her  and  thee. 
But  thou,  unflinching,  dost  through  storm  and  hate 
With  faith  unshaken  face  the  maddened  world, 
And  hurl  defiance  at  it  hke  a  god 
Dashing  to  atoms  some  rebellious  star 
That  in  the  myriad  clusters  of  the  night 
Provokes  his  fury. 

In    those   silent   years — 
Silent  for  thee  though  noisy  with  the  din 
Of  babbUng  tongues — thy  spirit  bends  itself 
Into  the  common  fray,  and  common  men 
Throng  round  thee,  knowing  thee  not,  and  counting  thee 
A  pedant  babbhng  with  the  vulgar  crowd. 
But  'neath  the  iron  yoke  that  bows  thy  neck 
Self-immolation  to  the  cause  of  man 
Makes  drudgery  noble;  and  in  thy  vast  soul 
The  phantom  forms  of  evil,  which  thy  pen 
Joins  battle  with,  begin  to  move  and  breathe 
And  grow  a  world  around  thee,  and,  behold. 
The  wondrous  purpose  of  thy  fixed  resolve 
Takes  shape,  till  bonds  of  actual  are  burst. 
And  thy  soul  rising  up  in  majesty 
Stands  wonderstricken  viewing  the  sublime. 

IV. 

Now  darkness  falls  and  night  of  hideous  ruin. 
And  desolating  tides  of  chance  and  fate 
Bestrew  the  shore  with  wrecks.     Thou  art  alone. 
Once  more  alone,  and  more  alone  art  thou, 
Bhnd  weak  and  friendless  yet  unconquerable. 
But  lo,  the  closing  of  the  world  to  thee, 
The  shutting  of  fife's  windows  on  the  sun. 
Uncloses  vaster  worlds  of  human  thought; 
And  Liberty,  thy  mistress,  takes  thy  hand 
And  leads  thee  fearless  down  the  grim  abyss 
Where  rebel  angels  hold  their  council  dark, 
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Like  thee,  though  overthrown,  defiant  still. 

Thou  hearest  in  their  parliament  the  voice 

Of  one  who  stoops  not  at  the  feet  of  power 

But   courts  damnation   in   magnificence 

Of  uttermost  rebellion,  and  thy  heart 

Yearns  towards  the  fallen  fiend  in  sympathy; 

For  thou  art  fallen  and  unconquered  too. 

From  out  the  deep,  thy  soaring  spirit  cleaves 

The  upper  air  and  mounts  to  highest  heaven, 

And  sees  the  beauty  of  the  Father's  face, 

And  sights  that  blinding  Death  alone  reveals. 

Then  round  the  singing  spheres  thy  winged  thoughts 

Bear  thee,  thou  skirt'st  the  utmost  void. 

Time,  space,  the  giant  march  of  human  things. 

Philosophies  and   those   voluptuous   gods 

That  hold  in  fee  the  sunshine  of  the  earth, 

Her  streams  and  mountains  and  the  sounding  sea 

That  gnaws  for  ever  at  her  coasts,  all  these 

Thy  soul,  unfettered,  sees  with  sight  divine, 

E'en  while  thou  sitt'st  beside  thy  cottage  door 

Crippled  and  bhnd,  the  white  hairs  on  thy  brow, 

The  kind  sun  warming  thee,  and  humming  bees 

Making  soft  melody  that  dies  away 

In  that  great  utterance  rolling  from  thy  Ups 

Of  hidden  things,  beyond  the  power  of  man 

To  grasp,  unaided  by  thy  glorious  soul, — 

Those  things  which  she,  the  pale  girl  at  thy  side, 

Uncomprehending,  duteous,  noteth  down. 

V. 

Now  fade  the  battlements  of  time,  and  Death, 
In  form  of  eagle,  winged  for  loftiest  flight, 
Bears  thy  great  soul  triumphant  to  its  throne 
Among   the   stars,   where   Paradise   regained 
Rolls  on  in  flowery  meadows  at  thy  feet; 
And  He  whose  face  thou  darkly  saw'st  before 
Beyond  all  love  is  lovable,  and  thou 
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Know'st  now  the  secret  providence  of  God 

And  the  sure  concord  of  the  Eternal's  ways. 

Lave  now  thy  feet  in  that  clear  stream  of  life 

That  issues  from  the  throne,  and  raise  thy  voice 

In  the  eternal  harmonies  which  men 

And  rebel  angels  cannot  discord  make. 

Now  greet  thee  Michael,  and  the  Heavenly  Host, 

Whom  erstwhile  thou  did'st  sing  in  deathless  song. 

And  those  whom  once  thou  scorned'st  on  the  earth, 

And  who  scorned  thee  in  adverse  ways  of  thought, 

Thou  see'st  all  white  in  God's  high  favour  too. 

For  on  God's  hill  the  paths  of  duty  wind 

By  devious  courses  to  the  sunlit  top. 

And  lo,  the  riddle  of  the  Universe, 

The  brightness  and  the  darkness  of  the  world. 

The  greatness  and  the  meanness  of  the  soul, 

All,  all  are  plain  to  thee,  for  all  are  solved 

In  that  vast  central  heart  whose  being  is  Love. 

VI. 

O  Mighty  Ppirit,  bend  from  out  the  Heavens; 

Thou  wast  the  greatest,  noblest  of  our  race; 

The  spirit  of  the  Vikings   wrought   in   thee ; 

The  spirit  of  all  warriors  fired   thy  veins ; 

The  cries  of  all  our  poets  rang  through  thee; 

The  glories  of  all  kingship  crowned  thee  king; 

Bend  down  to  us,  and  on  the  ancient  race 

Which  gave  thee  birth,  whose  speech  rolls  round  the  world, 

Pour  down  thy  gift  of  song,  and  rear  us  men 

With  couras^e  noble  in  the  stress  of  things 

As  thine  was,  men  who  cringe  not,  court  no  gain. 

Who  love  but  truth  and  follow  liberty. 

And  whose  exalted  vision  and  vast  mind 

O'ertop  the  narrowing  walls  of  life  and  scan 

The  glorious  regions  of  unclouded  hght^ 

Where  God  reigns  and  the  angels  are  at  peace. 

Frederick  George  Scott 


WHAT  OF  THE  WEST 

WHATEVER  may  be  the  course  of  Canada's  growth  and 
development  as  a  nation,  one  thing  is  clear,  the  country 
loosely  defined  as  ''  The  West ''  will  exercise  an  important 
influence  upon  it.  The  question  then  is:  Wliat  of  The 
West?  If  the  assurance  can  be  given  that  in  the  West  a  sane, 
orderly  civilization  is  being  worked  out,  side  by  side  with 
marvellous  material  expansion,  it  will  give  comfort  to  some 
troubled  patriots,  and  be  a  guarantee  of  the  solidity  of  our 
character  as  a  people.  If,  on  the  contrary,  as  many  estimable 
people  seem  to  fear,  the  West  is  bond  slave  to  Mammon, 
given  over  wholly  to  gross  materialism,  abandoned  to  a 
scramble  for  wealth,  and  oblivious  utterly  of  aU  the  nobler 
aspects  of  life,  then  indeed  is  our  future  dark,  and  prophets 
are  needed  to  destroy  the  false  gods  and  call  us  to  repentance. 
An  examination  of  the  facts  is  in  order,  for  the  West 
has  been  condemned  on  circumstantial  evidence  and  de- 
nounced for  sins  more  apparent  than  real.  The  geographical 
facts  are  impressive.  The  West  embraces  all  the  countrj"" 
l)dng  beyond  the  gateway-cities  of  Port  Arthur  and  Fort 
WiUiam  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  a  distance  of  nearly  two  thousand 
miles,  and  north  of  the  American  boundary  for  a  distance 
varying  from  100  to  1000  miles,  and  clianging  from  year  to 
year.  No  one  knows  how  many  milhon  square  miles  are 
embraced,  but  there  are  many  varieties  of  soil,  climate,  and 
resources.  The  history  of  this  West  contains  much  of  stirring 
romance  but  httle  of  disorder  and  the  riot  of  human  passions 
unrestrained  by  law  and  government.  For  a  century  or  two 
the  rule  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  was,  on  the  whole, 
one  of  justice  and  fair  deahng,  consonant  with  large  profits. 
The  loyalty  of  the  Indian  of  the  present  day  to  ''  The  Com- 
pany "  supphes  corroborative  proof. 
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After  Rupert's  Land  was  taken  over  by  Canada  in  1870, 
and  a  small  rebellion  crushed  out,  disturbing  reports  reached 
the  East  of  the  operations  of  American  whiskey  traders 
among  the  Indians  of  the  unknown  plains  to  the  west.  By 
1873,  a  mxilitary  force,  since  famous  as  the  Royal  North  West 
Mounted  Police,  had  made  their  way  across  the  plains,  and 
taken  possession  of  the  land  in  the  name  of  the  Queen,  es- 
tablishing themselves  at  Fort  McLeod,  from  which  they  spread 
out  and  established  law  and  order  over  the  more  than  half 
million  square  miles  of  prairies.  They  found  in  operation  a 
system  of  debauching  the  Indians  with  liquor  in  exchange 
for  peltries;  a  system  of  despoihng  and  debasing,  such  as 
was,  in  large  part  at  least,  responsible  for  the  reign  of  law^- 
lessness.  Lynch  law,  Indian  wars,  and  massacres  character- 
istic of  United  States  civiUzation  on  the  plains.  The  force 
crushed  out  this  system,  and  for  many  years  maintained  the 
nearest  approach  to  prohibition  of  the  liquor  trade  that  has 
been  applied  at  any  time  to  so  extensive  a  territory.  This 
force  was  the  virtual  ruler  of  a  great  empire  mhabited  by 
nomadic  and  warHke  tribes  of  Indians.  They  dealt  with 
these  savages  justly,  tolerantly,  and  in  a  manner  to  win  their 
liking,  tempered   by  a  wholesome  fear. 

Only  once,  in  1885,  was  there  an  outbreak  of  war,  due 
in  the  mass  to  the  disappearance  of  the  bison,  the  coming 
of  settlers,  the  machinations  of  a  visionary  adventurer  work- 
ing on  the  fears  of  the  Metis,  and  what  may  be  described 
charitably  as  the  maladroitness  of  the  government  at  Ottawa. 
The  rebellion  was  quickly  crushed  with  small  losses,  as  such 
losses  are  reckoned  in  a  military  or  historical  sense.  Life  and 
property  were  made  safe  throughout  all  this  land  of  wide  spaces. 
It  is  surely  a  great  thing  that  settlers  in  the  remotest  parts 
have  slept  in  security  and  gone  about  their  business  without 
fear  of  molestation.  It  is  no  small  boast,  in  view  of  North 
American  frontier  history,  that  white  women  were  never 
molested  by  Indians,  except  in  one  or  two  instances  in  1885, 
and  at  no  time  had  any  reason  to  fear  while  wandering  at  will 
over  the  plains.    At  the  present  day,  in  the  outlying  home- 
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stead  districts,  tlie  settlers  leave  their  doors  unlocked  at  all 
times.  Tlie  horses  and  cattle  of  the  ranches  roam  at  will 
over  the  prairie,  and  never,  on  Canadian  soil,  has  it  been  deemed 
necessary  or  salutary  to  lynch  a  horse  thief.  The  law  pro- 
tected all  law-abiding  citizens  in  all  their  rights,  and  with 
majestic  certainty  punislied  its  violators.  Not  yet  in  Canadian 
literature  has  the  work  of  thij  force  been  adequately  chronicled. 
Its  great  success  is  due  to  its  signal  devotion  to  the  highest 
ideal  of  the  British  soldier,  duty;  duty  fulfilled  with  a 
broad-minded  discretion  and  an  eye  to  essentials.  Thus 
was  laid  a  good  foundation  for  Anglo-Saxon  civilization. 

The  laying  of  such  a  foundation  was  the  carrying  out  of 
the  deliberate  will  of  the  people  of  Canada  both  in  the  East 
and  in  the  West.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the 
kind  of  government  accorded  the  West  was  in  principle  the 
kind  desired  by  its  inhabitants.  There  was  never  any  like- 
ness to  military  dictatorship,  and  to-day  this  force,  a  military 
one  with  the  very  widest  police  powers,  is  individually  and 
as  a  body  popular  with  the  people.  Her  Majesty's  authority 
was  vested  in  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council,  but  the 
policeman  in  scarlet  was  the  man  on  the  spot,  the  visible  arm 
of  power  and  majesty.  The  growth  of  government  followed 
British  traditions,  and  in  time,  a  full-fledged  Legislature  for 
the  North  West  Territories  came  into  being.  It  controlled 
the  affairs  of  the  country,  and  embodied  into  law  a  series  of 
simple  ordinances  which  met  the  needs  of  the  hour.  The 
institutions  of  the  West  grew  gradually,  and  met  all  the 
requisites  of  good  government.  In  1902,  at  the  Coronation 
Banquet  of  the  King  in  London,  Mr.  F.  W.  G.  Haultain,  the 
premier  of  the  Territories,  sat  beside  Sir  George  French,  the 
organizer  of  the  North  West  Mounted  Police,  and  its  chief 
up  to  1875;  and  there  thus  foregathered  the  man  who,  little 
better  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  before,  had  been  the  virtual 
autocrat  of  the  whole  West,  and  the  man  who  had  been  for 
15  years  the  premier  of  Her  Majesty's  government  in  the 
least  developed  portion  of  it.  Mr.  Haultain  remained  premier 
until  1905,  wlien  these  Territories  were  erected  into  the  pro- 
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vinces  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan,  and  the  fortunes  of 
political  warfare  decided  that  he  should  pass  over  to  lead 
His  Majesty's  loyal  Opposition  in  Saskatchewan.  Surely  a 
remarkable  illustration  of  the  orderly  growth  of  British 
institutions  in  all  this ! 

In  recent  years,  the  material  growth  of  the  West  has  been 
so  great  as  to  have  attracted  world-wide  attention,  and  this 
aspect  has  been  so  much  to  the  fore  that  many  theorists 
have  concluded  that  the  West  was  drunken  with  com- 
mercial success  and  lost  to  the  higher  and  nobler  aspects 
of  life.  In  1885  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  opened  a 
high-way  across  the  continent,  and  the  West  began  to  be 
settled  more  rapidly,  chiefly  with  people  from  Ontario,  in- 
cluding Huron  and  Bruce,  though  it  has  been  supposed  that 
the  contrary  was  the  case.  The  growth  was,  however,  slow, 
until  about  1900,  when  the  great  tide  of  settlers  began  to 
flow  in  from  all  lands.  Then  followed  the  transcontinental 
railways,  cities  where  were  hamlets,  and  hamlets  and  culti- 
vated farms  where  the  gopher  and  the  badger  had  long  mined 
the  prairie  unafraid.  Great  as  has  been  the  mineral  expansion 
it  will  be  greater.  The  agricultural  and  mineral  development 
of  the  plains  is  only  beginning,  and  what  wealth  the  newer 
districts  hold  in  store  is  a  rich  field  for  speculation.  One 
cannot  judge  New  Ontario  by  the  rocks  seen  from  the  car 
window  around  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior.  Over  the 
hills  at  Port  Arthur  I  have  seen  fine  apples  ripening  in  the 
sun  on  creditable  farms.  Settlers  are  going  into  superficially 
unpromising  fields  in  these  new  lands.  Yet  they  are  men 
who  know  what  thev  are  about.  Red  clover  has  scattered 
itself  in  rich  profusion  into  the  wilderness  of  New  Ontario, 
taking  root  from  the  hay  fed  to  the  horses  on  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  construction.  Cobalt  has  been  a  revelation 
of  the  riches  hidden  in  barren-appearing  rocks.  A  Hebrew 
fur  buyer  who  had  returned  from  the  wilderness  of  the  North, 
one  Sunday  astonished  a  group  of  commercial  travellers  at 
a  little  town  in  New  Ontario  by  his  descriptions  of  the  north 
land  and  by  his  statement,  ''  I  have  travelled  not  always  in 
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railway  cars  all  over  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  I 
tell  you  Canada  is  richer,  much  richer,  in  natural  resources 
than  the  United  States." 

An  idle  opinion  from  a  man  of  no  weight,  says  one;  per- 
haps, and  yet  it  came  from  a  man  who  had  learned  from  the 
earth  herself.  I,  too,  will  venture  an  idle  prophecy  that  by 
1929  there  will  be  more  persons  west  of  the  great  lakes  than  are 
now  in  all  Canada.  That  in  this  great  whirl  of  commercial 
and  industrial  expansion  the  things  of  matter  should  eclipse 
the  things  of  the  spirit  is  not  a  ground  for  marvel.  Yet, 
perchance,  the  apparent  ecHpse  may  be  due  to  defective  in- 
sight. When  Micah  asked  of  Israel,  "And  what  doth  the  Lord 
require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk 
humbly  with  thy  God  ?  "  he  gave  no  uncomprehensive  de- 
finition of  duty  in  religion  and  in  citizenship.  A  very  con- 
siderable part  of  the  duty  of  a  citizen  is  to  throw  about  his 
own  loved  ones  the  shelter  of  a  home.  The  West  attracts 
hardy  and  enterprising  men  because  of  the  opportunities  it 
affords  for  this  purpose,  and  if  in  their  absorption  in  the  task 
they  neglect  some  of  the  subtler  essences  of  life,  yet  is  their 
work  no  less  noble  in  itself.  To  maintain  law  and  order  and 
even-handed  justice  is  to  fulfil  some  of  the  highest  duties  of 
government.  To  open  the  doors  of  opportunity  for  learning 
to  all  children  of  the  state  is  a  duty  recognized  from  the  pioneer 
days  of  settlement  at  the  cost  of  sacrifice.  Wliile  the  four 
provinces  of  the  West  maintain  free  pubhc  school  systems 
which  are  not  perfect,  they  are  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  people  with  fair  adequacy.  The  people  are  not  afraid 
to  tax  their  pockets  to  pay  a  scale  of  salaries  sufficient  to  at- 
tract teachers  from  the  eastern  provinces  and  elsewhere.  In 
the  small  towns  the  school  is  usually  the  best  building  in  the 
place,  and  as  such  expenditures  are  reckoned  the  cities  have 
been  lavisli  even  in  their  outlay  on  schools.  The  httle  white 
school  house  in  the  country,  amid  large,  scattered  farms,  with 
its  shelter  for  the  ponies  of  the  pupils,  is  doing  good  work, 
but  concentrated  schools  might  do  better.  I  have  heard 
from  official  sources  stories  of  the  sacrifice  made   by  settlers 
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who  were  not  wealthy  to  establish  schools  for  their  children. 
In  one  case  a  settler  imported  a  half-breed  family  of  many 
children  and  drove  his  range  cattle  on  to  his  home-farm,  that 
the  school  population  and  the  assessed  value  of  property 
might  come  up  to  the  standard  set  by  the  Education  Depart- 
ment for  erecting  a  school  district.  The  Saskatchewan 
Government  by  its  Supplementary  Revenue  Act  has  imposed 
direct  taxation  on  certain  land  to  provide  grants  for  new 
schools,  and  for  university  purposes.  In  Winnipeg  the 
churches  early  established  colleges  for  higher  study,  chiefly 
for  the  recruiting  of  the  ministry,  and  a  University  has  been 
evolved.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  provinces  of  Alberta 
and  Saskatchewan  was  to  pass  legislation  calling  into  being 
provincial  universities.  With  an  immense  area  to  draw 
from,  with  great  potential  wealth,  and  the  ground-work  of 
good  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  these  universities 
should  become  great  seats  of  learning.  Dr.  Tory  at  Strath- 
cona  and  Dr.  Murray  at  Regina  (or  will  it  be  in  another  city  ?) 
have  before  them  greater  opportunities  than,  within  his  Ufe- 
time,  confronted  Wiliam  Dawson  when  he  came  to  McGill 
University. 

While  the  labourers  are  few  for  the  harvest  in  the  reUg- 
ious  field  they  are  working  long  hours  and  with  great  zeal, 
and  have  the  moral  and  financial  support  of  the  people  in 
the  W^est.  The  churches  are  being  estabhshed  wherever 
men  are  settled,  and  are  being  welcomed  and  supported. 

The  great  world  of  literature  is  not  neglected,  wholly. 
Small  school  hbraries  are  placed  in  many  schools,  and  the 
larger  places  are  opening  public  Hbraries,  mostly  without  an 
appeal  to  Mr.  Carnegie.  The  country  and  the  small  towns, 
however,  are  dependent  on  the  tender  mercies  of  the  drug 
store  for  their  supply  of  books  and  periodicals.  There  is 
room  for  an  adaptation  of  the  idea  of  the  Mechanics  Institutes 
in  these  places.  The  West  has  reared  or  inspired  not  a  few 
writers  who  have  the  merit  of  seeing  things  with  their  own 
eyes.     While  art  may  have  to  wait  for  its  day  in   the  West, 
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where  the  great  out  of  doors  attracts  all  attention,  there  are 
not  wanting  signs  that  music  and  literature  are  coming  into 
their  kingdom. 

As  a  whole,  the  legislation  of  the  new  provinces  has  been 
sane  and  normal.  Though  progressive  ideas  and  the  force 
of  conditions  dissimilar  to  those  of  the  older  provinces  have 
had  weight,  there  has  been  little  in  the  legislation  that  could 
be  called  revolutionary.  Being  a  heavy  borrower,  the  West 
recognizes  its  dependence  upon  the  great  monetary 
centres,  and  its  decided  tendency  to  move  in  the  direction  of 
the  public  ownership  of  public  utilities  is  almost  the  only 
ground  of  complaint  against  it.  In  fact,  the  West,  com- 
posed as  it  is  of  property  owners,  is  decidedly  conserva- 
tive in  many  ways.  After  an  enquiry  into  the  matter 
of  municipal  government  by  a  commission,  a  system  of 
municipal  government  is  being  worked  out  in  legislation,  the 
governing  idea  being  to  adapt  it  to  the  special  needs  of  western 
people.  Much  useful  work  has  been  done  in  codifying  the 
laws,  and  bringing  the  old  territorial  ordinances  into  harmony 
with  the  altered  conditions. 

In  the  way  of  moral  legislation,  somewhat  advanced 
ground  has  been  taken  by  each  of  the  new  provinces  in  their 
Liquor  Acts.  The  principle  has  been  reaffirmed  of  only 
granting  licenses  for  the  sale  of  liquor  to  bona  fide  hotels 
situated  within  an  incorporated  municipaUty.  The  hours 
of  sale  have  been  restricted,  being  from  7  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  in 
towns  and  villages  and  to  10.30  p.m.  in  cities.  All  bars  must 
close  at  7  p.m.  on  Saturdays,  and  must  remain  closed  during 
reUgious  holidays  and  election  days.  The  civil  responsibility 
of  the  liquor  seller  for  the  deatli  of  a  drunken  person  to  whom 
he  sells  liquor  and  who  dies  in  consequence  of  such  drunkenness 
is  recognized  in  part  as  a  principle  of  law.  The  work  of 
granting  Hcenses  is  handed  over  to  a  central  board  on  the  pre- 
sumption of  tljeir  freedom  from  local  influences.  The  in- 
spection of  liotels  is  no  mere  matter  of  form,  complaints  being 
investigated  on  the  spot  and  compliance  with  the  law  insisted 
upon  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  licence.     In  short  the  liquor 
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laws  are  enforced.  In  no  part  of  Canada  that  I  know  of  is 
law  generally  more  strictly  and  impartially  enforced  than  in 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  and  the  reason  appears  to  be  the 
simple  one  that  law  always  has  been  enforced  in  these  Pro- 
vinces. Observance  of  laws  has  become  a  habit  with  the 
people,  and  new-comers  are  quickly  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  conformity.  Taking  into  account  the  mixed 
population  and  the  preponderance  of  young  men,  the  good 
order  of  the  West  is  remarkable.  When  the  festive  harvest- 
hands  who,  in  past  seasons,  terrorized  New  Ontario  on  their 
way  West,  crossed  into  Saskatchewan,  they  were  models  of 
circumspect  behaviour.  The  moral  weight  of  an  efficient 
police  system  was  sufficient  to  re-convert  these  young  ruffians 
in  posse  to  their  normal  state  as  law-abiding  labourers. 
And  surely  the  lesson  is  one  which  should  not  be  lost  in  open- 
ing up  the  newer  portions  of  the  older  provinces. 

The  admixture  of  races  in  the  West  is  fraught  with 
serious  questions  of  assimilation  or  adaptation.  It  must  be 
recognized  that  the  foreigners  who  are  flocking  into  our  land 
will  leave  their  impress  upon  the  body  politic.  Whilst  they 
are  evolving  into  good  Canadians,  their  influence  will  be  felt 
in  many  ways,  industrially,  politically,  and  socially.  Consider, 
for  a  moment,  the  revolution  worked  in  the  cuisine  of  the 
United  States  by  the  Germans,  as  a  case  in  point.  The  Ger- 
manic element  predominates  among  the  foreigners  in  the  West, 
but  there  is  a  strange  medley  of  Slav  and  Pole,  Galician  and 
Roumanian,  German  and  Hun,  Scandinavian  and  American, 
British  and  native-born  Canadian.  In  some  places  there  is 
fortunately  such  a  babel  of  tongues  that  English  of  a  sort  is 
the  only  vehicle  of  intercourse.  This  simplifies  matters. 
Progress  towards  a  good  understanding  is  being  made  among 
these  diverse  elements. 

This  autumn,  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  spend  some  time 
in  a  district  where  many  nationalities  are  represented.  You 
would  be  told  it  had  been  settled  by  "  Americans."  Most 
of  these  were  German  or  Norwegian  born,  but  interspersed 
with  them  were  Americans  and  Canadians  of  native  birth  and 
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descent.  There  was  also  a  large  "  German  "  colony,  which  I 
found  hailed  from  Russia.  However,  they  were  descendants 
of  German  emigrants  to  Russia  several  generations  ago.  The 
common  adviser  of  all  these  peoples  was  an  old  gentleman, 
born  in  Hammerfest,  reared  in  Iowa,  and  after  five  years 
residence  in  Canada  speaking  of  himself  as  a  Canadian.  His 
six  stalwart  sons,  all  large  land  owners,  speak  Norwegian  and 
German,  but  only  to  those  who  do  not  understand  English. 
He  tells  of  seeing,  when  he  came  on  his  land  first,  a  "  white 
town"  away  off  on  the  prairie;  and,  yielding  to  the  desire 
to  visit  it,  he  found  a  village  of  mud-houses,  white-washed, 
inhabited  by  this  Russo-German  colony.  To-day,  he  will 
tell  you,  the  \dllage  is  abandoned,  and  these  men  are  living 
on  their  own  land  in  houses  which  come  up  to  the  average 
of  prairie  farm-houses.  He  transacts  much  of  their  business 
and  holds  them  in  esteem  both  for  their  business  integrity  and 
for  excellence  of  character.  He  says  they  wiU  succeed,  acquire 
many  of  the  comforts  of  life  when  they  have  the  cash  to  pay 
for  them,  and  become  very  desirable  subjects  of  His  Majesty. 
He  mentioned  especially  a  Russian  peasant  and  his  wife  who 
came  to  the  village.  The  husband  opened  a  blacksmith's 
shop.  The  wife  went  out  washing  and  profited  by  what  she 
saw.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months,  she  had  her  shack 
latlied  and  plastered,  paper  hung,  a  carpet  laid,  and  a  brass 
bedstead  installed.  Besides,  she  had  discarded  the  peasant 
garb  of  her  little  daughter,  clothed  her  as  Canadian  children 
are  clothed,  and  sent  her  to  school.  The  warmth  my  kindly 
old  informant  threw  into  his  final  remark,  ''  and  a  dear  little 
thing  she  is,  too,"  helped  to  explain  his  great  influence  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Such  men  as  he,  and  there  are  many  such, 
are  doing  quiet  but  efficacious  work  for  Canada. 

I  have  been  assured  by  a  school  inspector,  who  himself 
speaks  German,  that  tliese  people  are  anxious  to  possess  schools 
and  to  comply  with  the  law  when  it  is  explained  to  them. 
Much  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  culture  or  ignorance  of  the 
parents.  Ignorance  is  almost  always  indifferent,  but  in  most 
instances  he  found  a  refreshing  zeal  to  provide  educational 
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facilities  for  their  children.  His  intercourse  with  these  foreign 
colonies  has  made  him  a  strong  admirer  of  their  quaUties. 
One  evening  he  commiserated  with  his  hostess  in  a  shack 
on  the  plains  on  her  hard  work.  "  Yes,  we  do  work  hard," 
she  replied  with  a  cheery  smile,  "  but  we  are  working  for  our- 
selves, not  for  the  Kaiser."  If  there  is  truth  in  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier's  words,  "  We  are  loyal  because  we  are  free,"  then  it  is 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  these  foreigners  will  be  loyal  to 
the  country  giving  them  such  opportunities  and  the  Empire 
that  protects  them  in  freedom.  Before  1860  in  the  United 
States  there  were  many  who  held  the  large  German  popula- 
tion in  contempt  and  doubted  their  loyalty,  but  the  services 
to  the  cause  of  the  North  of  the  German  brigades  and  of  such 
men  as  Carl  Schurtz,  gave  them  grace,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  to 
become  ashamed  of  such  narrowness.  The  foreign  elements 
of  Canada  will  not  be  oblivious  of  their  national  traditions, 
but  will  co-operate  with  others  not  only  in  its  material  develop- 
ment but  in  the  spiritual  elevation  of  the  nation  of  which  they 
have  become  a  part.  It  is  not  without  reason  that  these 
foreigners  as  a  rule  have  good  credit  commercially,  and  their 
mortgage  covenants  are  accepted  as  among  the  best  by  loan 
companies.  Honesty  and  thrift  in  its  people  are  valuable 
assets  in  nation  building. 

All  classes  of  foreigners  are  not  desirable;  there  are 
gradations.  The  intractable  ones  are  those  with  hyper- 
sensitive consciences  in  regard  to  religion.  The  West  has  a 
wide  tolerance  in  the  matter  of  sincere  religious  belief,  but 
it  is  beginning  to  realize  that  a  religion  which  prevents  its 
votaries  from  assuming  their  duties  as  citizens  is  not  one  it 
wishes  to  encourage.  Since  "  the  blood  of  martyrs  is  the 
seed  of  the  church,"  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  wilhng  to 
see  the  church  thus  made  to  flourish  in  Russia  by  the  mild 
martjrrdom  of  its  people  of  strange  beliefs  rather  than  offer 
them  a  lot  in  Canada.  The  Doukhobors  and  the  Mennonites 
are  too  impervious  to  modem  ideas  to  be  beloved  in  the  West. 
Tne  government  of  Saskatchewan  has  been  called  upon  to 
redress  the  wrongs  of  excommunicated  members  of  the  Old 
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Colony  of  the  Meniionite  church  near  Warman.  They  allege 
that  the}-  iiave  been  deprived  of  their  rights  as  citizens,  and 
subjected  to  a  rigorous  boycott  which  deprives  them  of  the 
means  of  making  a  liveUhood  as  a  consequence  of  their  ex- 
communication. On  their  own  showing,  their  offence  con- 
sists in  sending  their  children  to  the  public  scliools,  and  they 
did  so  because  the  communal  schools  were  ''  no  use  whatever." 
In  one  case  it  was  shown  that  the  ground  of  complaint  on  the 
part  of  the  church  against  a  member  was  liis  having  lived  in 
town  and  his  wife  having  shown  a  fondness  for  worldly  cloth- 
ing. The  Bishop  who  excommunicated  these  people  seems 
to  have  been  the  supreme  judge  of  conduct  and  of  theology, 
and  is  remarkable  among  bishops  for  ha\dng  refused  a  cheque 
in  his  favour  for  the  use  of  the  church.  One  witness  said, 
"  this  ban  of  excommunication  is  the  most  terrible  thing  that 
can  happen  to  a  person  living  amongst  or  near  them.  It 
separates  one  brotiier  from  another  and  parents  from  children." 
It  was  shown  that  other  branches  of  the  church  were  more 
liberal  in  their  views,  and  the  parent  Mennonite  church  did 
not  resort  to  excommunication  except  in  extreme  cases. 

What  the  province  can  do  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  these 
excommunicated  persons  is  not  clear.  There  is  no  positive 
proof  that  sending  their  children  to  the  public  school  was 
the  ground  of  their  excommunication,  but  in  every  case  where 
parents  exercised  their  riglit  to  say  how  their  children  should 
be  educated — in  their  view,  at  least,  educated  in  any  sense  of 
the  word — excommunication  and  social  and  business  ostracism 
followed.  Tne  government  has  asked  the  churcii  to  see  if  it 
cannot  adopt  a  more  liberal  attitude  towards  tliose  who  wish 
to  have  their  children  taught  in  pubHc  scnools,  and  coupled 
with  the  reference  a  hint  of  the  deprivation  of  the  right  to 
celebrate  marriages  now  accorded  to  this  church  which  has 
no  recognized  clergy.  The  Mennonites  in  tnis  matter  and 
the  Doukhobors  also  in  other  matters  fall  back  in  defence 
of  their  attitude  upon  concessions  granted  them  by  the  ''  High 
Government,"  when  tliey  came  to  Canada.  Tlie  lesson  is 
clear  that  no  special  concessions  should  be  made  to  any  church 
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or  any  body  of  men  who  desire  to  settle  in  Canada.  The  ray 
of  light  in  the  case  is  that  progressive  ideas  can  find  lodge- 
ment among  such  a  mass  at  all,  and,  if  the  Bishop  maintains 
his  rigour,  he  may  some  day  be  the  only  member  of  his  church. 
Since  about  the  year  1900,  upwards  of  400,000  Americans 
have  immigrated  to  the  plains,  and  thid  immigration  has 
given  rise  to  extremes  of  comment.  On  one  hand  they  have 
been  welcomed  with  indiscriminating  praise,  and  with  their 
usual  modesty  American  writers  have  attributed  the  growth 
of  the  West  solely  to  its  discovery  by  Americans.  On  the 
other  hand  ImperiaUsts  have  taken  alarm  and  have  wept 
over  the  blow  thus  dealt  to  ImperiaUsm.  The  Americani- 
zation of  the  West  has  been  painted  in  strong  colours.  In 
both  views  there  is  more  of  folly  than  wisdom.  Such  an  in- 
flux of  foreigners  who  are  yet  not  alien  in  blood  and  speech 
cannot  but  have  an  influence  on  national  growth  and  ten- 
dencies, but  the  extremists  on  both  sides  have  lost  sight  of  the 
object  inspiring  this  immigration.  Before  the  committee  of 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives  who  had 
in  charge  the  tariff  enquiry  at  Washington,  Mr.  Champ  Clark 
of  Missouri,  in  examining  a  witness  who  desired  the  free  im- 
portation of  Canadian-grown  wheat  for  milUng  purposes, 
insisted  that  the  witness  should  admit  that  ''  the  wheat 
growers  up  there  are  mostly  all  Americans  anyway."  He 
also  volunteered  the  information  that  these  Americans  were 
duplicating  in  Canada  the  work  of  Americans  in  Texas,  that 
is  preparing  Canada  for  annexation.  One  is  at  a  loss  whether 
most  to  admire  Mr.  Clark's  wealth  of  exact  information,  his 
diplomacy,  or  his  characteristic  national  modesty.  His 
vanity  appears  to  be  wounded  in  that  free-born  American 
citizens  should  dehberately  choose  to  desert  the  glorious 
heritage  of  government  such  as  his  own  to  place  themselves 
in  subjection  to  the  King  of  the  Dominions  Beyond  the  Seas. 
The  men  from  Missouri  are  numerous  upon  the  Canadian 
plains.  Usually,  they  have  visited  the  country  before  de- 
ciding to  settle  here,  and  they  know  the  conditions  and  the 
opportunities.     Besides,  as  one  man  assured  me,  ''  my  father, 
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who  was  a  native  of  Prussia,  often  assured  me  many  things 
were  done  better  in  a  Monarchy  than  in  a  Republic."  The 
American  settlers  are  not  by  any  means  the  propagandists 
Mr.  Clark  would  wish  it  to  appear.  They  are  shrewd  men 
who  see  the  opportunities  provided  for  themselves  and  their 
children  by  the  western  prairies.  They  are  here  to  grow 
wheat,  to  make  money,  and  they  are  in  earnest  about  it. 
In  strict  literalness  they  are  obeying  the  noted  advice  given 
by  William  Allen  White  to  Kansas  at  the  time  of  the  popu- 
list agitation :  "  It  would  be  better  for  Kansas  to  raise  more 
wheat  and  less  hell." 

Prospering  in  their  new  homes,  these  American  settlers 
are  not  anxious  to  destroy  the  institutions  under  which  they 
are  living  in  content  and  happiness.  Their  primary  business 
is  to  look  after  their  own  welfare.  Political  matters  are 
important  as  they  bear  upon  this  question  of  their  own  in- 
dividual fortunes.  I  have  moved  about  among  them  con- 
siderably, and  find  them  men  of  wide-awake  intellectual  curi- 
osity. They  enquire  closely  into  the  institutions  of  their 
adopted  country.  They  are  open  to  see  the  advantages  as 
well  as  the  defects.  They  actively  co-c^rate  with  other 
citizens  in  public  affairs.  They  are  keen  business  men  and 
zealous  for  progress  and  improvement.  Above  all  they  are 
here  to  make  homes  for  themselves  and  their  children.  Mostly 
they  are  tillers  of  the  soil,  with  steam  ploughs  and  modern 
machinery,  not  political  agitators;  and  it  is  among  well-to- 
do  home  makers,  thus  tied  to  the  soil,  that  patriotism  is  an 
active  principle,  even  if  it  is  the  enlightened  Roman  principle 
uhi  bene,  ibi  patria.  These  men  as  a  whole  know  the  plain 
conditions  and  are  among  our  best  farmers.  Where  they  are 
mixed  with  other  nationalities  the  best  results  are  attained. 
Instead  of  resenting  the  strict  administration  of  law  it  is  this 
feature  of  our  government  which  impresses  them  most  favour- 
ably. The  security  of  property  and  the  sacred ness  of  life 
in  Canada  calls  forth  their  admiration.  The  divorce  of  party 
from  civic  administration  is  to  them  a  deliverance.  Yet  they 
find  much  to  criticize,  but  their  criticism  is  on  the  whole  con- 
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structive,  and  their  good  understanding  with  their  neighbours 
and  the  powers  that  be  makes  their  criticism  tend  to  reform. 
They  are  essentially  practical  men,  and  their  influence  is  on 
the  side  of  progress.  They  find  that  they  are  deprived  of  no 
liberties  which  they  formerly  enjoyed,  and  are  protected  by 
a  strong  government  in  all  their  rights.  It  is  then  a  poor 
compliment  paid  to  Canadian  institutions  to  fear  their  de- 
struction or  their  Americanization,  by  the  immigration  of 
a  few  hundred  thousands  of  such  settlers.  Are  our  tradi- 
tions and  our  institutions  so  weak  as  to  be  unable  to  stand 
such  a  mild  strain  ?  Are  they  not  in  fact  strong  enough  to 
Canadianize  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term  even  Americans  ? 
Principal  Hutton  well  says,  ''  these  Americans  antagonize 
and  Americanize  us  equally."  It  is  inevitable  that  such 
should  be  the  case.  Those  who  antagonize  us  are  of  the  stamp 
of  Champ  Clark. 

In  the  West  it  is  frankly  admitted  that  they  have  a 
useful  lesson  to  teach  us,  especially  in  matters  of  enterprise 
and  the  applied  sciences.  We  will  learn  to  our  profit.  In 
matters  of  government  the  open-eyed  men  who  come  to  the 
prairies  admit  that  we  have  lessons  to  teach  them.  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith  in  his  address  to  Cornell  University  students 
said : ''  The  United  States  now  instead  of  being  the  vanguard 
of  democracy  might  almost  be  said  to  be  its  rearguard,  the 
powers  of  the  presidency  and  of  the  senate  making  its  con- 
stitution in  some  respects  the  most  conservative  of  the  set." 
Plain  farmers  in  the  West  have  concurrently  made  a  similar 
discovery.  They  discover  with  some  surprise  the  superior  con- 
trol the  people  of  Canada  have  over  their  government  through 
the  doctrine  of  responsibility  to  Parliament.  They  see  plainly 
that  democratic  government,  in  which  they  believe  firmly, 
does  not  of  necessity  imply  a  Republic.  It  seems  strange 
to  find  an  American  immigrant  arguing  the  superiority  of 
the  monarchical  theory  over  that  of  a  Repubhc  in  dealing  with 
conditions  in  new  territories.  The  good  order  of  the  Canadian 
wilds  as  contrasted  with  the  American  frontier  was  due  in 
his  view  to  the  monarchical  theory  that  all  authority  came 
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from  the  throne,  and  thus  the  officers  of  the  Crown  carried 
law  into  the  remotest  wilds.  Tlie  authority  and  majesty 
of  the  King  preceded  the  subject  in  the  most  unsettled  do- 
mains. Since  on  the  contrary  in  Republican  theory  and 
practice  all  authority  was  delegated  by  the  people,  the  law- 
lessness of  the  frontier  was  almost  inevitable.  When  con- 
siderations such  as  these  appeal  to  the  minds  of  ordinary 
settlers  who  would  not  be  classed  as  educated  thinkers,  it 
would  seem  that  fear  of  the  American  invasion  is  inconsistent 
with  the  pride  and  confidence  which  Canadian  people  have 
in  tlieir  institutions  political  and  otherwise.  These  American 
settlers  will  give  a  reasoned  and  reasonable  support  to  our 
social  and  political  institutions.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
they  should  feel  the  fervent  heart-loyalty  to  Canada  and 
Britain  of  the  native  born,  but  a  loyalty  which  is  the  pro- 
duct of  cold  reason  approving  of  the  justice  of  national 
government  and  tendencies  of  national  character  has  in  it 
certain  elements  of  substantiality  which  are  not  to  be  despised. 
The  jingoistic  patriotism  which  takes  for  its  motto,  "  my 
country,  right  or  wrong,"  is  a  powerful  force;  but  when  the 
patriotism  of  a  people  is  expressed  in  the  words  ^'  my  country, 
she  is  right  "  it  is  irresistible.  If  the  confidence  our  people 
feel  in  the  fairness,  justness,  and  strength  of  our  national 
institutions  is  well  placed,  and  Canadians  do  their  duty  to 
their  country  and  to  tlieir  fellow  subjects  in  a  spirit  of  sym- 
pathetic understanding,  tlien  is  a  glorious  future  laid  up. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  study  to  trace  out  the  strong 
impress  made  by  the  Eastern  provinces,  more  especially  by 
Ontario,  upon  the  character  of  the  West.  Conditions  have 
modified  the  institutions  and  the  views  of  the  people,  but 
have  not  changed  their  basic  character.  In  fact,  what  has 
been  regarded  as  most  characteristic  of  the  West  were  ac- 
cidentals wliich  are  being  obhterated  by  the  growth  of  the 
country,  and  tlie  West  is  becoming  more  and  more  an  im- 
proved copy  of  the  East.  With  the  filling  up  of  the  wide 
spaces  between  and  the  growing  interdependence  of  trade 
and  intercourse  tliere  will  be  soon  no  West  and  no  East  but 
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Canada.  The  seat  of  power  and  population  will  be  in  the  West 
but  it  will  be  a  AVest  with  the  ideas  and  beliefs  of  the  East, 
broadened  by  a  larger  outlook  and  the  impingement  of  the 
liberal  views  of  foreign-born  Canadians.  The  principles  on 
which  the  East  has  developed  and  will  develop  were  laid  in 
the  East  before  the  West  was  discovered  to  be  the  great  land 
of  home-makers,  and  before  that  in  the  advance  of  freedom 
in  the  home  of  the  British  race.  WTiere  there  have  been 
modifications  they  are  such  as  are  essential  to  obtaining  the 
best  results  in  meeting  new  conditions,  but  are  not  destruc- 
tive of  the  principles  which  have  governed  our  destinies 
as  a  British  people.  Canadians  reinforced  by  accretions  of 
Britishers  will  complete  the  structure  on  the  Unes  planned, 
and  with  the  co-operation  of  foreign-born  Canadians.  These 
foreigners  came  here  to  build  not  to  destroy. 

All  Canadians  must  rejoice  at  the  good  understanding 
being  brought  about  between  Canada  and  the  Motherland 
on  one  hand  and  the  United  States  on  the  other.  Causes 
of  friction  are  not  only  being  removed,  but  all  are  work- 
ing in  harmony  to  promote  mutual  interests.  The  good 
understanding  should  include  among  the  causes  of 
friction  to  be  removed  idle,  gratuitous  talk  of  the  an- 
nexation of  Canada  on  the  part  of  American  public 
men  and  journals.  If  international  good  manners  have  no 
influence  with  such  men,  history  should  teach  them  that  never 
has  a  people  with  a  well  developed  consciousness  of  nation- 
ahty  voluntarily  thrown  in  its  lot  with  another  nation.  Such 
unions  have  been  brought  about  by  force  of  arms  or  dynastic 
exigencies  only.  Canada  has  a  sense  of  nationality,  and  is 
determined  to  work  out  her  own  destiny.  She  was  given 
organic  being,  perhaps,  only  in  1867,  but  on  many  occasions 
since  has  shown  her  strength  by  works  held  to  be  beyond 
her  power.  Difficulty  was,  however,  a  spur,  not  a  deterrent. 
Hence  it  is  that  to-day  she  is  able  to  hold  out  freedom  and 
wealth  to  strong  men  from  all  over  the  civilized  world.  Hav- 
ing laid  such  a  foundation  for  national  greatness,  who  is  such 
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a  dulkrd  as  to  propose  to  us  to  destroy  it  utterly  and  abandon 
the  joy  of  the  building  ? 

The  West  has  its  share  of  the  work  of  building,  and  is 
attacking  it  in  a  spirit  of  joyous  abandon  to  a  pride  in  its 
youthful,  lusty  strength.  It  may  be  this  spirit  which  has 
led  to  its  condemnation  as  materialistic.  In  the  things  of 
the  spirit  which  count,  I  hope  that  1  have  shown  that  the  con- 
demnation is  unjust.  It  is  working  out  a  sane,  order-loving, 
strong  civilization,  and  is  not  recreant  to  the  best  ideals  and 
traditions  of  the  race.  It  is  adding  to  and  not  taking  away. 
The  West  shares  strongly  in  the  national  spirit  of  Canada 
and  in  its  devotion  to  the  Empire  which  it  is  causing  to  grow 
and  strengthen.  The  current  of  national  feeling  in  Canada, 
West  as  well  as  East,  is  set  strongly  towards  a  continuance 
of  union  with  the  Empire,  even  if  one  day  Canada  should 
be  the  chief  partner  in  this  Empire  of  allied  nations.  It  may 
be  that  some  day  the  Dominions  Beyond  the  Seas  in  stature 
and  resources  shall  outstrip  England,  Mother  of  Nations; 
but,  her  Dominions  Beyond  the  Seas  remaining  still  daughter 
nations  in  the  family  of  the  Empire,  still  shall  this  England 
be  the  leader  among  the  nations  of  the  world  to  have  done 
these  things. 

W.  D.  McBride 


CANADIAN  LIFE  AND  CHAEACTER 

NO  VIEW  of  Canada  is  a  complete  or  accurate  one  which 
considers  only  the  agricultural  production  of  tlie  country, 
the  industrial  development  of  its  people,  or  the  financial  pros- 
perity of  its  enterprises.  It  is  true  that  in  a  period  of  forty 
years  its  occupied  and  cultivated  land  has  more  than  doubled; 
its  cities  have  grown  from  villages  and  small  towns;  its  bank- 
ing capital  has  trebled;  its  note  circulation  has  increased 
from  nine  to  seventy-five  millions  of  dollars ;  its  bank  deposits 
from  thirty-three  to  six  hundred  and  fifty-four  milhons;  its 
banking  assets  from  seventy-nine  to  nine  hundred  and  forty- 
five  miUions.  Its  population  has  doubled;  its  expenditure 
upon  education  has  trebled;  its  national  expenditure  has 
grown  from  fourteen  to  one  hundred  millions;  wiiile  railways 
have  gridironed  the  older  Provinces  and  crossed  the  con- 
tinent, or  nearly  so,  in  three  great  lines — an  increase  from  2,000 
to  22,000  of  an  operated  mileage.  Trade  has  expanded  from 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  to  six  hundred  and  fifty  million 
dollars,  shipping  from  a  small  figure  to  sixty-two  million  tons, 
mineral  production  from  almost  nothing  to  ninety  millions 
in  value,  agriculture  from  the  locaUy-consumed  product  of 
two  or  three  Provinces  into  a  continental  production  with 
surplus  exports  running  into  the  hundreds  of  milhons  of 
bushels.  The  people  have  increased  their  life-insurance  from 
a  few  million  dollars  to  seven  hundred  millions  and  their 
protection  against  fire  from  two  hundred  to  sixteen  hundred 
miUions. 

Everything  of  late  years  has  worked  toward  the  creation 
of  material  prosperity,  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  the  in- 
crease of  wages,  the  growth  of  production,  the  development  of 
the  country.     Everywhere  the  smoke  of  successful  industry 
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rises  around  and  within  the  centres  of  population;  despite 
a  slight  set-back  in  the  past  few  months  the  business  men  of 
Canadian  cities  and  towns  bear  around  them  an  atmosphere  of 
prosperity,  and  the  erection  of  beautiful  houses  marks  the 
growing  life  of  all  the  urban  centres;  the  farmer  in  1909 
rejoices  over  a  bountiful  harvest,  wliile  the  West  rings  with 
the  talk  of  accumulating  agricultural  wealth  and  general 
progressiveness.  In  a  material  sense  no  period  of  our  history 
has  been  so  pleasant;  in  a  sense  personal  to  the  masses  no 
period  of  our  history  has  been  so  hopeful.  So  much  for  one 
side  of  the  shield.  What  of  the  other — the  intellectual, 
moral,  religious,  and  national  life  of  the  community  ?  Is 
Canada  growing  better,  its  ideals  higher,  its  youth  stronger  in 
mind  and  body,  its  people  happier  ? 

The  answer  to  such  a  question,  or  series  of  questions,  de- 
pends so  greatly  upon  the  point  of  view,  the  individual  per- 
spective, that  only  a  study  of  actual  conditions  can  afford 
any  reasonable  basis  for  a  conclusion.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
rave  about  the  ^'  good  old  times,''  or  to  prate  solemnly  about 
a  forgotten  past,  in  order  to  know  and  feel  that  our  people 
of  to-day  lack  certain  qualities  and  conditions  which  aided 
greatly  in  the  foundation  of  the  country  and  the  formation  of 
strong  individual  character.  To  begin  at  the  basis  of  national 
and  personal  life — the  home — a  tremendous  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  past  fifty  years  and  a  still  greater  one  if  the  cen- 
tury be  included  in  the  comparison.  With  the  exception  of  a 
floating  official  life  in  Quebec  which  was  largely  broken  up 
at  the  Cession,  and  of  a  small  military  element  in  a  few  English 
centres,  Canada  commenced  its  career  with  a  strictly  moral 
and  home-loving  population.  It  was  composed  of  the  French 
habitants,  the  Loyalist  settlers  who  had  constituted  the  very 
cream  of  the  people  in  the  Tliirteen  Colonies,  and  the  pioneers 
who  had  proven  their  pluck  and  character  in  fields  of  greater 
stress  than  even  the  picturesque  and  more  striking  scenes  of 
battle  in  which  many  had  also  shared.  Upon  the  whole  it 
was  a  God-fearing,  honest,  moral,  and  law-abiding  popula- 
tion— strong    in    religious    faith,  whether    Roman    Catholic, 
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Presbyterian,  Anglican,  or  otherwise ;  strong  in  a  funda- 
mental patriotism  created  by  conditions  of  war  and  suffering ; 
strong  in  a  moral  fibre  which  reverenced  the  law,  respected 
authority  and,  amongst  the  cultured  classes,  at  least,  elevated 
women  into  an  atmosphere  of  honour.  Home  life  was  to 
them  a  most  desirable  thing  and  family  responsibilities  a 
duty  as  well  as  a  happiness. 

What  of  the  condition  to-day  ?  The  whole  attitude  of 
our  people  seems  to  have  changed.  The  home  life  of  the  farm 
in  th«  Eastern  Provinces  is  usually  one  of  loneliness  and 
drudgery  for  the  wife  and  daughters ;  the  wife  endures  it 
but  too  often  passes  away  prematurely;  the  daughters  escape 
into  some  city  with  its  endless  possibilities  of  danger  and  its 
evil  associations  behind  the  shop  counter,  in  the  restaurant 
or  in  the  factory,  in  the  cheap  boarding  house,  or  upon  the 
streets ;  the  sons  go  to  the  University  or  into  business  and  in 
any  case  neglect  the  farm ;  while  those  who  do  remain  in  the 
homesteads  find  life  far  from  pleasant  through  enforced  de- 
pendence upon  the  father,  or  with  an  inheritance  too  often 
accompanied  by  a  loneliness  which  the  social  condition  of 
the  neighbourhood  makes  it  difficult  to  remedy  by  marriage- 
The  young  country  woman  of  to-day,  with  her  partial  and 
crude  education,  frequently  refuses  to  marry  a  farmer  and 
prefers  business  or  industrial  work  in  the  centres  of  population 
or,  perhaps,  union  with  some  worthless  but  showy  person 
from  a  neighbouring  town.  In  the  West  many  of  these  con- 
ditions in  rural  fife  are  accentuated,  but  they  are  also  ac- 
companied by  a  quicker  process  of  money-making  and  by  a 
surrounding  growth  which  is  almost  a  romance. 

The  home  life  of  the  masses  in  our  urban  centres  has 
equally  altered.  Boarding  houses,  flats  and  even  tenements, 
have  taken  its  place  amongst  those  of  limited  means — partly 
because  of  tlie  high  and  increasing  cost  of  living.  Amongst 
wealthier  people,  also,  a  similar  condition  of  home  abandon- 
ment exists — partly  because  of  increasing  female  aversion 
to  the  responsibiUties^and  labour  of  maintaining  a  home, 
partly  to  the  growing  difficulty  of  getting  servants  which,  in 
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turn,  is  caused  by  a  distorted  conception  of  woman's  place 
in  tlie  social  system  and  by  a  frantic  desire  for  personal  free- 
dom in  fields  of  life  where,  above  all  things,  restraint  and  re- 
strictions are  essential.  This  has  made  many  young  women 
throw  nside  the  domestic  work  for  which  they  were  best  fitted, 
and  which  would  have  trained  them  for  their  own  home- 
making,  in  order  to  enter  shops  and  factories  which  must 
unfit  them  for  the  life  blazed  out  by  nature  and  the  mandate 
of  Christian  civilization. 

Industrial  openings,  city  excitements,  and  farm  toil, 
have  had  their  prominent  place  in  weaving  these  shuttles  of 
change ;  but  the  greatest  factor  of  all  has  been  this  altera- 
tion in  the  character  and  attributes  of  women.  Independence 
is  now  the  pretended,  if  not  active  and  actual,  goal  of  a  young 
woman's  life — freedom  from  past  safeguards  of  social  custom, 
liberation  from  home  ties  and  duties  and  work,  the  riglit  to 
go  wliere  she  pleases,  associate  with  whom  she  chooses,  marry 
as  she  fancies,  or  earn  her  own  living  if  she  wishes.  What 
lias  been  the  result?  A  steady  levelling  downward  of  the 
position  of  woman;  a  decrease  in,  and  often  total  absence  of 
male  respect  and  regard  for  what  nature  intended,  and  earlier 
conditions  of  civilized  society  ordained,  to  be  the  weaker  sex; 
a  coarsening  of  the  feminine  fibre,  a  loosening  of  the  mantle 
of  modesty  and  a  frequent  deterioration  in  physical  powers. 
With  this  process  has  come  immensely  increased  temptations 
and  moral  dangers;  out  of  it  has  grown  a  "  social  evil  "  vast 
in  its  proportions  and  increasing  from  day  to  day  as  the  city 
life  of  this  country  and  the  continent  grows  greater;  along 
with  it  has  come  a  shattering  of  the  whole  framework  of  social 
life — tlie  love  of  the  home  and  family  surroundings  which 
was  once  woman's  chiefest  attribute,  a  man's  best  safeguard, 
and  rehgion's  greatest  helper.  Parents  also  delegate  their 
duties  in  training  children  to  the  kindergarten  or  the  board- 
ing school,  to  the  public  school  with  its  strange  and 
formal  and  personally  indifferent  elements  of  instruction,  to 
the  loose  associations  of  the  street  and  public  places,  to  the 
friendship  of  other  boys  and  girls  picked  up  at  random  from 
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the  circle  of  city  or  country  life.  In  the  public  schools  much 
is  taught  and  certain  phases  of  education  are  excellent  but 
there  is  an  absolute  and  total  avoidance  of  religious  instruction, 
and  no  training  is  given  in  either  morals  or  manners.  The 
Simday  schools  do  not  reach  a  third  of  the  child  population 
of  the  land. 

Is  this  view  pessimistic  or  extreme?  In  all  such  con- 
siderations Canada  must  be  studied  as  being  more  or  less 
under  United  States  influences — the  unseen  forces  recently 
referred  to  by  Lord  Milner.  These  are  modified,  of  course,  by 
local  conditions,  such  as  the  absence  of  a  national  divorce 
court,  the  presence  of  a  powerful  Roman  Catholic  element 
of  41  per  cent,  of  the  population,  and  the  still  strong  force  of 
the  old-time  Scotch  settlers  of  the  Dominion.  Under  the 
conditions  of  half  a  century  ago  American  contiguity  did  not 
have  the  same  effect  nor  could  the  evils  of  to-day  have  de- 
veloped. In  an  old-time  state  of  home  guardianship  and 
restriction  for  girls,  could  a  syndicate  of  scoundrels  in  the 
United  States  have  married,  robbed,  and  deserted  50,000 
young  women  in  ten  years  as  a  matter  of  business  ?  Under 
the  conditions  which  once  surrounded  marriage  with  parental 
care  and  supervision,  could  7,700  wives  in  New  York  or  7,500 
in  Chicago  be  yearly  abandoned  by  their  husbands  ?  Under 
past  conceptions  of  home  life  could  an  Oregon  Judge  grant 
19  divorce  decrees  in  two  hours  and  a  haK,  or  the  whole 
Republic  show  614  divorces  for  every  10,000  marriages  ? 
Under  the  strong  Christian  or  moral  public  sentiment  of  fifty 
years  ago  could  the  companion  of  a  murderer  be  made  a 
heroine  of  by  the  press  and  become  even  an  object  of  public 
sympathy  and  regard  ?  Under  any  proper  comprehension 
of  the  relation  of  parents  and  children  could  a  young  Canadian 
girl  shoot  herself  because  her  father  ''  dared  "  to  reprove  her 
in  public;  or  the  average  child  treat  its  parents  with  the  ill- 
mannered  carelessness  and  indifferent  disobedience  which 
characterize  the  family  life  of  to-day  in  this  Dominion? 
Under  a  proper  sense  of  public  responsibilities,  could  a  Toronto 
school    official    actually  teach    the  doctrine  of  the  equality 
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of  the  child  with  his  elders,  and  the  desirability  of  eliminating 
all  punisliment  from  the  home  and  the  school  ?  Under  any 
strong  basis  of  home-training  and  home  guardianship,  could 
the  boys  of  our  cities  crowd  the  demoraUzing  theatres  of  to- 
day or  young  girls  listen  with  delight  to  stage  stories  of  sordid 
crime  and  immoral  lives  ? 

Turning  from  this  branch  of  the  subject  to  the  male  part 
of  the  population,  what  is  the  distinctive  note  of  to-day  in 
Canada  and,  indeed,  over  the  whole  continent  ?  Is  it  not 
commercialism  ?  The  churches,  the  poUtical  atmosphere, 
the  business  world,  the  platform,  the  press,  even  the  home, 
the  school,  and  sport  itself,  are  instinct  witli  the  spirit  of 
money-making.  One  does  not  need  to  be  more  than  a  casual 
observer  of  men  and  events  in  order  to  stigmatize  greed  of 
gain  as  the  dominant  aspiration  of  the  day;  individual  sel- 
fishness as  the  greatest  evil  produced  amongst  men  by  this 
development;  and  pohtical  graft  and  corporate  grab  as  the 
most  marked  public  result.  With  this  spirit  goes  a  certain 
callousness  to  individual  convenience  or  welfare  which  finds 
expression  in  public  manners,  in  the  management  of  financial 
institutions,  in  the  running  of  railways  and  steamships,  and  in 
the  working  of  pubUc  utilities  and  minor  transportation 
agencies,  so  that  the  masses  suffer  from  uncounted  losses,  or 
physical  injuries,  or  unpunished  deaths.  As  against  this 
record  of  unquestioned  selfishness  there  is,  of  course,  the 
yearly  contributions  for  charitable,  health-giving,  life-saving, 
and  Christianizing  purposes.  An  exact  balance  may  be  im- 
possible to  strike  but  the  evil  influences  are  greatly  growing. 

Where  are  the  virile,  earnest,  honourable  business  men 
who  comprised  the  vast  majority  of  fifty  years  since  ?  There 
are  many  of  them  still  here,  of  course,  but  the  strenuous 
spirit  of  modem  commercialism  has  eaten  into  the  proportion 
possessed  by  our  various  communities  with  most  disastrous 
effect.  The  modern  preacher  goes  where  the  largest  salary 
calls  him;  the  teacher  in  the  schools  teaches  according  to  the 
rule  or  wishes  of  ignorant  or  prejudiced  trustees ;  the  business 
man  thinks  twice,  and  oftener,  before  he  expresses  an  opinion 
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which  might  lose  him  a  customer;  the  politician  thinks  long 
and  carefully,  and  usually  with  negative  effect,  before  he  pre- 
sents a  sentiment,  favours  a  policy,  or  performs  an  action 
which  might  lose  him  votes  by  crossing  the  path  of  popular 
commerciahsm ;  the  public  man  no  longer  leads  but  follows 
in  a  blind  groping  after  the  light  of  popularity;  the  manu- 
facturer is  open  and  above-board  in  fighting  for  his  own  hand ; 
the  farmer  grinds  the  utmost  possible  work  out  of  his  hired 
help  and  throws  him  aside  when  the  summer  season  is  over; 
the  workingman  frankly  organizes  for  his  own  supposed  in- 
terest and  in  expressed  antagonism  to  the  manufacturer;  the 
clerk  in  the  towns  and  cities  gets  what  he  can  out  of  liis  em- 
ployer and  deserts  him  at  the  first  opportunity;  the  employer 
pays  the  least  he  can  and  grants  no  special  consideration  for 
untoward  personal  incidents. 

These  general  conclusions  can  hardly  be  controverted 
no  matter  how  many  exceptions  there  may  be  to  the  rule. 
With  this  modern  condition  has  come  a  curious  change  in 
the  press.  Newspapers  were  originally  established  to  advo- 
cate some  clearly  defined  political  doctrine  or  matter  of  public 
policy;  or  to  represent  the  views  and  feelings  of  an  individual; 
or  to  support  some  specific  party  in  the  State.  Individualism, 
however,  has  almost  entirely  gone  out  of  the  modern  Canadian 
newspaper  and  with  it  the  independence  which  made  W.  L. 
Mackenzie,  or  George  Brown,  a  power  in  the  early  politics  of 
Ontario  and  enabled  little  groups  of  journalists  to  sway 
French-Canadian  opinion  at  their  will.  Two  influences  domi- 
nate the  Canadian  newspaper  of  the  moment — commercialism 
and  partisanship.  It  is  too  often  not  the  commerciahsm 
which  aims  at  producing  a  good  paper  which,  as  a  consequence 
of  its  excellence,  will  meet  with  popular  approval  and  monetary 
reward,  but  a  spirit  which  sacrifices  the  editorial,  the  news, 
and  every  other  department,  to  the  single  question  — ''  Will 
it  pay  "  ?  There  are  a  good  many  exceptions,  of  course, 
but  they  do  not  constitute  the  majority.  The  partisanship 
which  dominates  everything  outside  the  business  office,  and 
sometimes  even   that  department  through  Government  ad- 
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vertisements  and  otlier  political  patronage,  is  not  devotion 
to  abstract  party  principle,  or  to  some  great  cause  advocated 
by  party  leaders,  but  rather  support  of  an  organization  which 
is  out  to  win  and  which  must  win  office,  even  if  consistency 
and  the  principles  of  the  past  are  abandoned  in  order  to  succeed. 

It  is  commercialism  which  so  often  fills  the  press  with 
advertisements  which  fool  the  public  either  to  their  pecuniary 
loss  or  tlieir  moral  harm.  It  is  the  same  spirit  which  prevents 
Canada  from  having  an  efficient  and  useful  cable  news-service, 
devoted  to  the  presentation  of  British  news  and  British  pohcy 
from  the  standpoint  of  cultured  and  patriotic  independence — 
and  allows  our  papers  to  depend  upon  thecheaper  American 
agencies.  It  is  this  spirit  which  provokes  and  promotes 
sensationalism  in  the  pulpit  and  on  the  platform,  in  books 
and  magazines  and  even  in  business;  as  well  as  in  the  press 
itself.  To  say  that  there  was  none  of  this  influence  in  the 
earlier  years  of  Canada  would  be  absurd;  but  to  say  that  it 
is  not  growing  with  leaps  and  bounds  would  be  equally  so. 
From  the  United  States  comes  a  dominating  note  which  tells 
the  modern  newspaper  man  that  he  must  be  smart  and  sharp 
at  any  expense;  that  he  must  make  news  and  make  money 
at  all  liazards.  To  many  these  two  principles  constitute 
all  the  law  and  the  prophets. 

A  great  factor  in  the  life  of  the  people,  as  it  has  been  for 
80  many  centuries,  here  as  in  the  Home-land,  is  that  of  reUgion. 
How  far  is  this  influence  gaining  ground  as  a  potent  force  ? 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  answer  must  be  pessimistic  in  its 
final  conclusion.  Let  the  formality  of  modem  worship,  tl  e 
indifference  of  th,e  average  man  in  cities  and  towns,  tlie 
demands  of  social  life,  the  cult  of  the  higher  criticism,  tie 
abrogation  of  old-time  sternness  in  moral  doctrine  or  practice, 
the  absence  of  enthusiasm  in  the  pew  and  aspiration  in  the 
pulpit,  the  straining  after  money  to  maintain  the  churches, 
the  multiplication  of  diverse  and  diverging  sects,  the  growth 
of  a  materialism  wliicli  is  little  removed  from  scepticism, 
give  the  unpleasant  reply.  There  is,  of  course,  mucli  genuine 
rehgion  in  the  country,  much  good  and  sincere  work  being 
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done,  many  great  churches  and  able,  enthusiastic  pastors, 
much  splendid  missionary  work  in  the  West  and  far  beyond 
the  confines  of  Canada.  But  how  far  is  this  building-up 
process  keeping  pace  with  the  eating  away  of  foundations,th^ 
weakness  which  comes  from  growing  and  greater  divisions? 
As  already  stated  not  a  third  of  the  child-population  of  the 
country  goes  to  Sunday  school,  far  less  than  that  proportion 
receives  rehgious  education  at  home  and,  apart  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  population,  few  or  none  receive  it  in  the 
schools.  A  religious  community  cannot  be  indefinitely  main- 
tained upon  a  non-religious  basis,  and  without  the  sentiment 
wliich  comes  from  child  training  and  is  associated  with  an 
early  formation  of  the  mind,  the  prospect  of  creating  Christian 
citizens,  in  competition  with  all  the  opposing  elements  now 
at  work,  is  not  encouraging.  The  churches  have  become  more 
and  more  places  of  resort  for  the  hearing  of  pleasant  music, 
tlie  listening  to  showy  or  attractive  preaching,  and  the  meet- 
ing of  the  young  people  in  social  reunion.  The  old  idea 
of  devotion  and  worship  seems  to  be  passing  from  the  minds 
of  the  crowd. 

What  about  the  conduct  of  business  ?  Canada  still 
has  many  of  the  old  type  of  merchant,  or  lawyer,  or  physician — 
honourable,  public-spirited  men,  whose  lives  are  as  clear  as  the 
conduct  of  their  business  or  profession — but  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  proportion  is  greatly  decreasing.  The  eager  money- 
making  rush  of  the  day  has  been  destructive  of  many  old- 
fashioned  methods.  With  the  latter  have  gone  very  largely 
the  business  ideals  of  the  past,  the  professional  codes  of  a  haK- 
century  since.  Intense  competition  has  affected  professional 
etiquette,  as  it  has  business  honour.  Men  rush  into  combines 
without  hesitation,  deceive  their  bankers  with  facihty  and 
despatch,  cheat  the  public  with  apparent  indifference,  and 
produce  poor  goods,  or  pack  inferior  products,  with  often  a 
deliberate  intention  to  defraud.  Practical  moraUty  in  trade 
would  seem  to  be,  too  largely,  described  in  Clough's  satiric 
lines : 
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Tliou  shalt  not  kill,  but  need'st  not  strive 

Officiously  to  keep  alive. 
Thou  shalt  not  steal;  an  empty  feat 

When  it's  so  lucrative  to  cheat. 
Thou  shalt  not  covet;  but  tradition 

Approves  all  forms  of  competition. 

Some  of  these  evils  miglit  have  been  averted  or  lessened 
by  a  development  of  education  along  the  lines  intended  by 
the  founders  of  this  country.  Wliatever  may  be  said  as  to 
girls,  the  training  of  the  boys  should  be  in  the  hands  of  men ; 
and  this  was  the  practice,  as  well  as  the  ideal,  of  the  earlier 
educationalists.  A  manly  boy  is  the  product  of  instruction 
which  must  have  the  strong  hand  under  the  velvet  glove; 
the  virile,  masculine  mind  behind  the  quiet  and  courteous 
exterior;  a  comprehension  of  boyish  weakness  and  strength 
which  few  female  teachers  are  fitted  by  nature  to  feel.  To- 
day the  boys  of  Canada  are  very  largely  being  trained  in  tlie 
schools  by  young  girls — often  themselves  unformed  in  either 
a  mental  or  physical  sense.  How  many  mothers,  it  may  be 
asked;  can  properly  control  their  boys,  let  alone  a  young 
woman  who  is  strange  to  them  personally,  ignorant  of  their 
peculiar  tendencies  and  character,  and  weakened  in  authority 
by  an  extraordinary  public  aversion  to  any  discipline  en- 
forced by  punishment.  It  seems  to  be  absolutely  forgotten 
that,  in  order  to  rule,  both  boys  and  men  must  learn  to  obey 
the  laws  and  be  subject  to  severe  punishment  if  they  fail  to 
do  so.  Boys  are  allowed  to  be  lawless,  to  live  without  fear 
of  punishment  for  committed  faults,  to  break  the  rules  of 
school  and  home,  and  are  yet  expected  to  grow  up  into  tract- 
able, law-abiding,  and  manly  citizens. 

The  earlier  conception  of  education  also  included  some 
teaching  of  religion — which  in  turn  meant  instruction  in 
obedience,  in  respect  for  elders,  in  regard  for  word  once  given, 
in  honourable  dealing  with  other  boys,  in  the  avoidance  of 
bad  language  and  worse  habits.  Every  modem  development 
in  the  life  of  this   continent  would   seem  to  emphasize   the 
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necessity  of  this  condition  and  prove  the  moral  failure  of 
any  educational  system  which  lacks  it.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Dr.  Egerton  Ryerson,  a  Methodist  and  the  founder 
of  the  Ontario  system  of  education,  believed  in  something 
of  the  sort;  while  Anglican  support  of  the  principle  is 
written  almost  as  clearly  upon  the  pages  of  Canadian  history 
as  is  the  Roman  Catholic  policy.  Those  days  are  gone,  how- 
ever, and  the  public  school  is  now  supposed  to  be  national 
and  not  Christian.  To  some  extent,  perhaps,  the  modern 
teaching  of  patriotism  in  these  schools  may  do  a  little  of 
the  work  which  religious  instruction  is  doing  in  the  Catholic 
schools ;  but  as  a  whole  morals  cannot  be  adequately  taught 
apart  from  religion,  or  good  citizens  evolved  without  some 
basis  of  faith,  or  some  definite  guide  for  conduct  implanted  in 
early  hfe. 

Another  problem  which  has  grown  out  of  city  life  and  the 
expansion  of  population  in  Canada  and  the  continent  at  large, 
is  that  of  the  mixed  education  of  the  sexes.  In  the  earlier 
da)^  of  our  history  the  separation  of  the  sexes  at  a  certain 
age  was  more  or  less  carried  out  in  all  schools.  The  policy 
of  free  association  has  now  for  some  time  been  adopted 
and  encouraged,  or  permitted,  amongst  school  children  and 
very  young  people,  in  social  matters  and  in  the  streets,  as 
well  as  in  the  schools.  The  result  upon  manners  and  morals  is 
becoming  so  obvious  that  it  is  amazing  how  good  and  honestly- 
intentioned  educationalists  can  fail  to  grasp  its  meaning, 
especially  when  this  condition  is  combined  with  a  steady 
weakening  of  home  influence  and  authority  over  the  youth 
of  our  cities  and  a  lessening  regard  for  the  mandates  of  the 
Churches  and  the  principles  of  religion. 

What  about  political  conditions?  The  charges  of  political 
corruption  in  recent  years  have  been  so  incessant  as  to  create 
an  unpleasant  atmosphere  in  Canada  and  an  uneasy  suspicion 
abroad.  The  time  has  been  when  Canadians  looked  down 
upon  United  States  politics,  regarded  them  with  a  sort  of 
superior  air,  and  described  American  conditions  as  corrupt 
alike  in  municipal  affairs,  in  caucus,  in  legislatures,  and  in 
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elections.  The  day  for  assumed  superiority  has  gone  by. 
There  was  a  time  here  when  a  man's  promise  in  political 
circles,  or  his  pledge  upon  the  public  platform,  was  usually 
as  good  as  his  bond.  There  are  many  men  still  living  who 
remember  the  thrill  of  disgust,  the  feeling  of  uneasy  fear,  the 
universal  sense  of  political  disquiet,  which  swept  over  the 
country  in  1873  when  the  Government  of  Sir  John  Macdonald 
was  proved  to  have  accepted  money  from  would-be  railway 
contractors  for  a  party  campaign  fund ;  and  they  well  recollect 
the  storm  of  ballots  under  which  the  greatest  leader  Canada 
had  then  produced  went  down  to  defeat.  It  is  much  to  be 
feared  that  such  an  issue  to-day  would,  of  itself,  liave  small 
effect. 

In  Quebec  there  has  never  been  a  more  picturesque  and 
powerful  Provincial  figure  than  Honore  Mercier.  In  1892 
the  charge  of  having  allowed  a  "  toll-gate  "  between  Govern- 
ment appointments  or  contracts  and  the  Liberal  campaign 
fund  evoked  a  great  popular  majority  against  him.  In  Ontario 
ten  years  later,  conditions  of  a  most  deplorable  nature  were 
alleged  against  a  Provincial  Government  which  had  been  in 
power  for  25  years.  A  band  of  ballot  manipulators  was 
found  to  exist  within  the  party  organization  which  had  ab- 
solutely no  scruples  in  the  matter  of  winning  a  constituency. 
Retribution  came,  it  is  true,  but  it  took  two  bitter  campaigns 
and  some  years  of  struggle  to  arouse  public  opinion.  In  the 
Federal  elections  of  the  past  year  almost  the  entire  platform 
of  the  Conservative  party  was  made  up  of  charges  of  corrup- 
tion against  the  Government  at  Ottawa.  Wliether  true  or 
not  they  seem  to  have  had  little  effect  upon  the  result. 

Canada  appears  to  be  peculiarly  liable  to  political 
corruption.  Its  constituencies  are  many  and  small  in  popula- 
tion though  large  in  area.  Local  interests  are  all-powerful 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  and  increasingly  so  everywhere 
as  the  great  party  principles  of  tlie  past  have  died  out,  and 
been  replaced  by  political  organizations  whose  distinctive 
features  are  those  of  the  ins  and  the  outs.  The  candidate  or 
member  for  a  Canadian  constituency  has  usually  little  time 
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or  personal  means  to  devote  to  his  constituents,  and  the 
"  nursing  "  which  he  must  give  them,  or  which  he  thinks  is 
necessary,  too  often  comes  in  the  end  from  the  public  purse. 
When  great  issues  no  longer  exist  the  best  provider  of  public 
works,  public  buildings,  pubUc  wharves,  is  the  best  member, 
and  the  best  candidate  in  an  election  is  obviously  the  Govern- 
ment candidate.  In  touch  with  these  elements  of  easy  cor- 
ruption is  a  popular  impression  prevalent  all  over  the  con- 
tinent that  it  is  rather  smart  to  "do  up"  a  Government; 
that  getting  a  personal  commission  as  an  intermediary  in 
government  transactions  is  not  dishonest,  though  a  similar 
act  in  business  matters  might  still  be  considered  dishonourable ; 
that  public  lands  and  official  purchases  and  Government 
contracts  make  a  fair  field  for  the  profit  of  the  political  par- 
tisan. 

Personal  charges  against  politicians  are  very  frequent  in 
Canada  though  it  would  seem  that  nothing  of  that  sort  is  really 
as  bad  as  it  looks;  that  the  Government  of  the  country  con- 
tains a  good  average  of  honest  and  honourable  men  with  a 
Leader  against  whom  no  one  cares  to  raise  a  voice;  that 
Canadian  communities  as  a  whole  are  still  divided  into  two 
parties  which  can  neither  be  purchased  nor  persuaded  into 
changing  their  views,  and  which  are  only  influenced  by  great 
pubUc  issues  such  as  are  not  now  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 
It  is  evident,  however,  in  respect  to  the  general  conditions 
described,  that  a  floating  population  in  many  Canadian  con- 
stituencies, which  cares  little  about  politics  or  parties  and 
has  no  distinctive  principle  upon  which  to  act,  is  becoming 
more  and  more  corrupt;  that  politicians  frequently  and  de- 
liberately cater  to  this  element;  that  in  the  absence  of  great 
issues  it  is  increasing  in  numbers  and  influence  and  is  pro- 
moting a  selfish  localism  which  easily  merges  into  collective 
corruption.  The  public  conscience  is  also  becoming  caUous 
to  the  real  nature  of  this  evil;  indifference  and  disbelief 
have  taken  the  place  of  keen  inquiry  and  instant  suspicion. 

To  sum  up,  it  would  seem  that  in  Canada  success  is 
becoming  in  the  popular  mind  more  important  than  principle ; 
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that  in  politics  the  fruits  of  power  are  more  regarded  than 
personal  honour;  that  in  business  profit  is  more  considered 
than  a  sense  of  duty  done  or  probity  preserved ;  that  in  social 
life  notoriety  is  more  sought  after  than  refined  intercourse 
or  mutual  pleasure;  that  in  almost  every  other  line  of  life, 
the  spirit  of  commercialism  prospers.  Of  course  these  are 
all  to  some  extent  world-wide  conditions  and  they  are  cer- 
tainly not  peculiar  to  our  northern  part  of  the  continent; 
but  none  the  less  they  are  notable  and  distinctive  in  a  new 
country  which  is  still  in  the  early  period  of  a  national  and 
materialistic  evolution  which  is  bound  to  produce  great  and 
far-reaching  results  in  its  later  stages.  Politically  the  inter- 
jection of  large  issues,  Imperial  or  continental,  may  be  ex- 
pected to  work  future  changes  in  the  way  of  improvement; 
a  public  spirit  which  is  now  by  no  means  inconsiderable  will 
give  increasing  help  in  the  direction  of  moral  reform ;  Quebec 
is  a  distinct  element  in  special  rehgious  influence  and 
conservative  force.  There  are  many  fights  upon  the  shadow 
of  any  picture,  however  gloomy  it  may  appear,  but  the  best 
hope  of  Canada  would  seem  to  be  in  keeping  as  closely  as  it 
possibly  can  to  the  British  traditions  and  aspirations  of  its 
LoyaHst  founders,  in  making  closer  its  relations  to  what  is 
best  in  the  public  and  social  and  religious  life  of  its  Mother- 
land, in  returning  to  some  of  the  ideals  of  the  past  which 
have  been  inadvertently  or  wilfully  abandoned. 

J.  Castell  Hopkins 


A  CONFESSION  OF  FAITH  AND  A  PROTEST 

I  CAN  boast  of  some  few  friends  who  are  deeply  entrenched 
in  the  prosperity  of  this  country,  men  of  a  fine  sagacity 
whose  practical  knack  of  affairs  has  been  its  own  exceeding 
rich  reward,  and  who,  I  will  say  this  to  their  lasting  credit, 
by  the  breadth  of  their  commercial  vision,  by  their  energy 
and  by  their  courage  have  contributed  their  part  towards 
winning  for  Canada  a  place  among  the  nations.  Upon  many 
things  we  agree,  and  I  make  confession  of  a  thrill  of  positive 
exultation  as  the  eloquent  tale  of  our  material  prosperities  is 
unfolded,  and  I  seem  to  hear  in  certain  rapt  moments  the 
very  thews  and  sinews  of  our  young  country  crack  with  the 
energy  of  their  growth.  And  this  then  is  our  Canada, — the  land 
of  limitless  possibilities,  where  youth  need  never  lack  its 
spheres  of  activity,  and  where  old  age  may  lament,  perhaps, 
a  youth  misspent,  and  fine  occasions  wasted,  and  plans  that 
went  awry,  but  never,  as  in  countries  less  rich  in  rewards, 
the  life-long  absence  of  opportunity.  Frequently,  I  admit, 
I  am  lulled  into  acquiescence  when  the  fullness  of  our  heritage 
is  thus  impressively  set  before  me;  but  the  subdued  sense 
that  everything  is  after  all  not  so  well  with  us  will  not  out  of 
my  mind,  and  I  sometimes  suspect  that  you,  my  shrewd 
commercial  friends,  are  subtly  aware  of  this  also,  but  that 
not  being  possessed  of  a  remedy  you  are  hopeless  of  a  cure, 
and  prefer  like  a  doctor  at  his  wits'  ends  to  pat  the  patient 
on  the  back,  and  to  tell  him  that  he  is  getting  on  famously. 
Because,  on  the  contrary,  I  think  that  this  is  a  vicious  method, 
and  that  the  preferable  and  honester  way  is  to  tell  the  sick 
man  that  he  is  truly  sick,  but  that  with  due  care  and  cautious 
regimen  his  sound  constitution  will  carry  him  through  his 
troubles,  I  propose  to  say  precisely  what  I  think  at  this  pre- 
sent moment  of  Canada,    aware  as  I  do  so,  that  you  will 
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smile  good-humouredly  at  the  unpractical  physician  with  his 
visionary  cure,  and  the  strange  medicaments  whereby  he 
proposes  to  effect  it.  Yet,  my  good  friends,  consider  the 
diagnosis  before,  pronouncing  yourselves  sceptical  of  the 
remedy,  for  it  is  a  disease,  not  of  the  body  but  of  the  mind, 
that  I  discern,  not  an  irregular  pulsing  of  the  heart,  not 
an  impediment  of  the  physical  energies,  but  an  obUquity  of 
mental  vision,  a  wanton  carelessness  of  spiritual  health. 

A  physician  whom  I  much  delight  to  honour,  the  late 
Matthew  Arnold,  at  a  time  when  Mr.  John  Bright  and  Mr. 
Cobden  were  proclaiming  the  unparalleled  prosperity  of  their 
country,  took  upon  himself  the  invidious  duty  of  proclaiming 
tlie  fallaciousness  of  this  complacent  view,  and  because  he 
refused  to  see  prosperity  writ  large  in  the  mere  balance  of 
trade  suffered  much  obloquy  (which  he  smilingly  bore)  at 
the  hands  of  the  practical-minded  critics  of  his  day.  He  was 
represented  as  the  lily-fingered  Arnold,  a  very  '  superior 
person  '  indeed,  who  by  a  certain  temperamental  bias  was 
evidently  incapable  of  appreciating  the  importance  of  those 
activities,  institutions  and  habits  of  thought  which  he  had 
the  temerity  to  attack.  The  provoking  jauntiness  of  his 
manner,  the  rippling  surface  current  of  playfulness  which 
masked  while  it  did  not  impede  the  steady  stream  of  his 
thought,  and  the  airy  generalizations  which  proved  and  still 
prove  BO  disconcerting  to  the  statistically-inclined  reader, 
alienated  from  him  the  very  class  whose  sympathies  he 
wished  to  quicken,  the  men  witliout  style,  the  narrow-minded 
men  with  too  much  conscience  or  too  little,  the  demagogues 
who  lead  the  multitudes,  and  the  multitudes  who  crown  him 
king  that  praises  them. 

The  solvent  of  our  many  ills  in  Arnold's  view  was  culture, 
and  herein  he  does  but  echo  the  cry  of  the  lonely  Jeremiahs 
of  our  day — Meredith's  cry  for  '  More  brain,  more  brain  ! ' 
and  Newman's  eager  plea  for  a  more  genial  pliilosophy.  In 
the  preface  to  "  Culture  and  Anarchy  "  Arnold  informs  us 
that  the  wljole  scop)e  of  liis  essay  is  "  to  recommend  culture 
ae  the  great  help  out  of  our  present  difficulties;  culture  being 
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a  pursuit  of  our  total  perfection  by  means  of  getting  to  know, 
on  all  the  matters  which  most  concern  us,  the  best  which  has 
been  thought  and  said  in  the  world ;  and  through  this  knowledge 
turning  a  stream  of  fresh  and  free  thought  upon  our  stock 
notions  and  habits,  which  we  now  follow  staunchly  but 
mechanically,  vainly  imagining  that  there  is  a  virtue  in  fol- 
lowing them  staunchly  which  makes  up  for  the  mischief  of 
following  them  mechanically.  This,  and  this  alone,  is  the 
scope  of  the  following  essay.  And  the  culture  we  recommend 
is,  above  all,  an  inward  operation.''  To  free  the  mind  then 
of  narrowing  prejudices,  and  to  foUow  the  best  light  that  is  in 
us,  but  to  be  sure  while  following  it  that  our  light  is  not  dark- 
ness, points  the  way  to  our  personal  salvation  and  predis- 
poses to  the  saving  of  the  nation.  The  quackeries,  sophis- 
tries and"  shibboleths  of  Carlyle's  attack  are  also,  therefore, 
the  spectres  which  Arnold  encounters  in  his  path,  but  their 
respective  modes  of  disposing  of  these  differ  by  the  whole 
breadth  of  their  personal  diversity.  Carlyle's  thunderous 
invective  has  battered  a  breach  in  the  dead  wall  of  human 
stupidity.  Arnold,  with  subtle  persuasiveness,  solicits  the 
key  that  shall  gently  unlock  the  gates  of  our  intelligence  and 
let  in  a  little  light.  Heredity  infused  into  both  of  these  men 
a  strong  Calvinistic  strain,  which  Arnold  strove  to  mitigate 
by  the  free  play  of  the  love  of  beauty  that  was  in  him,  but 
which  is  revealed,  in  spite  of  his  watchful  efforts  to  check 
its  appearance,  in  his  criticisms  upon  Bums  and  Shelley  for 
example.  Carlyle,  though  curiously  tender  towards  Bums, 
is  a  thorough-going  Puritan  with  scant  sympathy  for  aesthetic 
delights  and  a  rooted  disbelief  in  joy  as  a  governing  principle 
of  life.  And  the  world  is  now  slipping  past  Carlyle  because 
he  refused  to  make  terms  with  the  modem  spirit,  because  he 
failed  to  recognize  the  titles  of  physical  science,  and  resolutely 
set  his  face  against  democracy.  In  respect  of  science  Arnold 
is  ironically  playful,  but  is  mainly  concerned  with  curbing  its 
arrogance  and  allocating  to  Darwin  and  Homer  their  re- 
spective places  according  to  his  theory  of  relative  values. 
Democracy  he  accepts,  not  with  exultation  truly,  yet  with  no 
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romantic  regrets  for  the  days  of  Gurth  and  Cedric.  It  is  an 
ugly,  vociferous  fact  at  present,  but  evidently  a  fact  by  which 
the  world  intends  to  live;  so  he  faces  it  resolutely  and  not 
without  hope  for  the  future  of  the  society  which  accepts  it. 

Wliat  democracy  is  in  Arnold's  view  it  is  difficult  to 
determine.  At  one  time  he  appears  to  identify  it  with  the 
brawn  and  muscle  of  tlie  proletariat;  at  another  time,  view- 
ing the  democracy  as  peculiarly  accessible  to  ideas,  he  would 
have  us  believe  that  it  drafts  its  members  from  the  select 
spirits  of  all  the  classes;  and  again  that  a  class  exists,  typified 
in  John  Bright,  one  haK  of  whose  mind  is  darkened  by  middle 
class  vulgarity,  while  the  other  half  lies  open  to  the  illumina- 
tion which  flows  from  the  democratic  principle.  We  do  not 
like  to  press  Arnold  for  too  close  a  definition  of  terms.  From 
the  coil  of  argument  we  derive  at  least  three  clear  conse- 
quences,— that  democracy  tends  to  equahze  the  classes,  that 
social  equality  predisposes  to  culture,  and  that  without  culture 
the  world  is  perpetually  brutaHzed.  Two  of  these  propositions, 
the  first  and  the  last,  we  may  accept  without  demur,  reflecting 
that  the  progressive  equalization  of  the  classes  must  ever 
remain  a  mere  tendency,  and  one  not  in  the  nature  of  things 
susceptible  of  actual  consummation.  The  central  proposition 
is  of  questionable  validity.  It  might  be  argued  with  some 
cogency  that  the  irruption  of  the  masses  into  our  higher 
civihzation  is  Hterally  a  modern  invasion  of  the  barbarians, 
and  that  civilization  must  suffer  in  consequence  a  temporary 
check.  At  the  present  time  it  is  certainly  the  prevaiUng 
stress  of  lower  class  sentiment  which  disfigures  our  streets, 
cheapens  our  hterature  and  debases  the  standard  of  our  public 
honour.  And  if  Arnold's  argument  is  not  convincing  the 
illustration  by  which  he  seeks  to  enforce  it  is  thoroughly  in- 
adequate. The  French  peasant  may  be  by  nature  more  polite 
than  EngUsh  Hodge,  but  a  French  aristocrat  does  not  that 
I  am  aware  fraternize  with  him  upon  equal  terms,  nor  dine 
with  him  by  choice.* 

*See  the  argument  as  set  forth  in  his  essay  "  Equality." 
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But  these  surface  objections  do  not  invalidate  the 
general  drift  of  Arnold's  argument.  He  accepts  democracy 
as  a  thing  inevitable,  he  cheats  himself  with  the  delusion 
that  its  tendency  is  towards  culture,  but  he  is  under  no  de- 
lusion that  without  culture  the  outlook  for  the  world  is  black 
indeed.  A  hint  of  the  meaning  which  Arnold  attaches  to 
the  term  has  already  been  given.  He  refuses  to  accept  Mr. 
Frederic  Harrison's  sneer  that  culture  is  a  mere  smattering 
of  Latin  and  Greek  plus  a  consciousness  of  one's  own  superior- 
ity. Culture,  he  is  unwearied  in  repeating,  is  an  inward 
illumination,  an  expansion  of  power  in  the  sphere  of  intel- 
ligence, and  a  quickening  of  responsibilities  in  the  sphere 
of  conduct.  Hellenism,  the  desire  to  know  the  best  things  and 
enjoy  the  most  beautiful,  and  Hebraism  or  the  impulse  to 
right  doing,  may  exist  in  isolation  or  conjointly.  In  isolation 
they  tend  to  excess.  The  perfect  Hellenist  is  the  man  of  the 
Renaissance  (cruelly  typified  by  Arnold  in  a  Puritan  mood 
as  the  modern  Parisian),  curious  of  the  things  of  beauty  and 
an  eager  disputant,  but  lustful,  passionate,  perverse.  Not 
immoral  we  may  call  him,  but  non-moral,  lustful  from  animal 
impulse,  passionate  from  pride,  and  perverse  from  self-will, 
because  he  can  recognize  no  e\'il  in  his  animality,  exults  in 
his  pride,  and  creates  his  masterpieces  from  the  very  instinct 
of  his  selfishness.  The  complete  Hebraist,  the  wholly  and 
solely  moral  man,  was  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  of  Matthew  Arnold 
the  school-inspector,  and  Matthew  Arnold  the  poet  speaks 
bitterly  of  him  in  consequence,  and  commiserates  his  old 
friend  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  who  apparently  spends  '  his  long 
winter  evenings  in  Toronto  '  in  his  uninspiring  company. 
Hebraism  does  not  limit  itself  to  any  of  the  rough  class  divi- 
sions into  which  English  life  may  be  divided — there  are 
aristocratic  (Barbarian)  Hebraists,  middle  class  (Philistine) 
Hebraists,  and  lower  class  or  populace  Hebraists,  but  it  is 
with  the  Philistine  that  it  thrives,  and  it  is  in  PhiHstine 
Hebraism  that  Arnold  discerns  the  chiefest  menace  to  the 
well-being  of  the  state  :  "  For  Philistine  gives  the  notion 
of  something  particularly  stiff-necked  and  perverse  in  the 
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resistance  to  light  and  its  children;  and  hence  it  specially 
suits  our  middle  class,  who  not  only  do  not  possess  sweetness 
and  light,  but  who  even  prefer  to  them  that  sort  of  machinery 
of  business,  chapels,  tea-meetings  and  addresses  from  Mr. 
Murphy,  which  make  up  the  dismal  and  illiberal  life  on  which 
I  have  so  often  touched."  Civilization  has  passed  over  them 
like  a  wave  and  only  in  its  material  adjuncts  has  civilization 
impressed  their  consciousness,  for  their  very  religion  is  ma- 
terially inspired.  The  State  suffers  from  the  inevitable 
reaction,  but  lives  upon  the  vitality  drawn  from  other  sources, 
lives  effectively,  that  is  to  say,  in  as  far  as  it  tolerates  wisdom 
and  abjures  prejudice.  Students  of  EngHsh  politics  may 
decide  for  themselves  as  to  the  degree  of  effective  vitality 
which  English  public  life  exhibits.  But  politics  do  not  alone 
constitute  the  State  whose  present  strength  is  derived  from 
the  innumerable  activities  of  private  life  working  in  unison, 
and  whose  permanence  in  the  future  depends  upon  its  power 
to  produce  great  writers,  great  artists,  and  great  musicians 
much  more  emphatically  than  upon  its  capacity  to  produce 
even  great  manufacturers  or  great  statesmen.  And  England 
with  all  her  faults  has  shown  herself  splendidly  capable  of 
effecting  these  results,  and  takes  rank  among  the  nations  by 
her  power  to  produce  ideas  more  securely  than  by  her  power 
to  hoodwink  Russia,  to  manipulate  the  Porte,  or  to  build 
her  Dreadnoughts  two  for  Germany's  one,  although  all 
these  things  are  requisite  accessories  of  power.  "  All  the 
liberty  and  industry  in  the  world,"  again  says  Matthew 
Arnold,  "will  not  ensure  these  two  things:  a  high  reason 
and  a  fine  culture.  .  .  .  But  it  is  by  the  appearance  of  these 
two  things,  in  some  shape  or  other,  in  the  life  of  a  nation, 
that  it  becomes  something  more  than  an  independent,  an 
energetic,  a  successful  nation — that  it  becomes  a  great  nation." 
Professor  Schofield  of  Harvard  University  visited  some 
few  years  ago  the  eminent  Danish  critic,  Georg  Brandes. 
As  a  good  Canadian  will  do  when  abroad  Professor  Schofield 
was  expatiating  on  the  greatness  of  his  country,  on  its  vast 
extent,  its   water-powers,  its   forests — on  the  opening  up  of 
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new  provinces  of  unsuspected  richness.  Brandes  checked 
him  in  mid -eloquence  and  said  "  Mr.  Schofield,  this  probably 
interests  you  very  much,  but  me,  not  in  the  least.  Tell  me 
what  great  men  you  have  produced  and  I  shall  tell  you 
whether  I  will  be  interested."  Professor  Schofield  thought 
for  a  moment,  and  if  I  am  not  mistaken  mentioned  Sir  John 
Macdonald,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  Sir  Frederick  Borden  and 
Mr.  WiUiam  Wilfrid  Campbell.  With  the  exquisite  poUteness 
which  marks  the  foreigner  Herr  Brandes  smiled  and  changed 
the  subject. 

But  Arnold  with  British  brutality  classes  us  with  the 
United  States  as  a  race  of  Philistines.  The  Barbarian  was 
lost  in  the  emigration,  although  the  parvenu  plutocrat  of 
the  second  generation  seeks  to  emulate  his  role,  the  popu- 
lace cannot  co-exist  with  democracy  and  high  wages — 
so  we  are  all  one  grey  wash  of  Philistine  spread  over  a 
continent  of  canvas.  The  indictment  is  harsh,  but  there 
seems  no  way  of  escaping  the  charge.  If  Mr.  Gold  win 
Smith  is  forced  to  consort  with  the  Philistines,  what  place 
is  there  for  the  children  of  light?  My  theosophist  friends 
tell  me  that  the  sixth  race  of  the  world,  destined  to 
flourish  for  twenty-five  thousand  years — ^is  now  being 
born  on  the  continent  of  America,  and  we  have  the  word  of 
our  American  neighbours  that  the  great  men  of  the  United 
States  have  never  been  matched  "  in  all  the  ages  of  recorded 
time,"  but  I  cannot  take  comfort  from  theosophic  doctrine, 
and  I  suspect  not  the  good  faith  but  the  judgment  of  American 
critics.  We  are  then  a  race  of  Philistines,  and  while  we  re- 
main so  we  cannot  produce  a  song  or  a  picture  that  will  live, 
nor  a  great  man  at  the  mention  of  whose  name  Herr  Georg 
Brandes  will  not  wish  to  change  the  conversation.  A  harsh 
indictment  indeed  if  it  is  true  !  But  I  hasten  to  point  out 
what  instances  I  can  to  prove  that  Philistinism  is  gradually 
relaxing  its  hold  upon  us.  For  example,  the  Mowat  and  Ross 
Governments  were  complacently  Philistine  and  complacently 
starved  our  Provincial  University,  so  great  was  their  respect 
for  the  Httle  red  school  house  on  the  hill,  so  great  their  dread 
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of  the  criticism  of  the  mercenarily  vulgar.  But  the  Whitney 
Government  boldly  affirmed  that  a  University  did  not  exercise 
a  degenerating  influence  on  the  country,  the  country  approved 
tlie  affirmation,  and  loyally  supported  their  generous  incfina- 
tions.  May  I  hint  that  there  is  a  lingering  element  of  Philistin- 
ism in  Montreal  ?  that  you  have  a  University  equally  capable 
of  doing  a  \'ital  work  for  the  country,  and  that  its  powers 
of  usefulness  are  seriously  hampered  because  a  few  rich  men 
are  incapable  of  seeing  that  McGill  University  is  quite  the  most 
important  asset  which  Montreal  possesses,  although  you  are 
the  financial,  railway  and  shipping  centre  of  the  country! 

I  had  hoped  to  find  more  examples  to  prove  that  Phi- 
listinism is  waning  with  us  in  Canada,  but  tlie  task  is  beyond 
my  power.  Harry  Lauder  comes  to  Toronto  to  sing  a  few 
comic  songs.  The  Mayor  and  Corporation  go  to  meet  him, 
our  regimental  bands  acclaim  him  as  if  he  were  indeed  a 
Longboat,  and  a  few  people,  indeed  a  very  few  people,  stay 
at  home.  Is  it  in  this  remnant,  one  querulously  asks,  that  our 
salvation  lies  ?  And  yet  I  am  surely  not  pleading  for  an 
impossible  result — only  for  a  Httle  more  flexibility  of  in- 
telligence, a  little  more  watchfulness  over  one's  individual 
or  class  limitations,  a  little  more  tact  in  relating  things  in 
their  proper  proportion,  and  this  access  of  critical  power 
will  preserve  us  from  being  complacent  in  our  own  vieW; 
and  in  the  eyes  of  others  ridiculous. 

Pelham  Edgar 
Post-scriptum : 

Knowing  my  editor  to  be  a  singularly  frank  and  practical 
man  I  anticipate  his  objections  to  the  manner  in  which  I 
have  presented  my  views.  He  is  not  quite  certain  that 
Universities  are  necessarily  centres  of  illumination,  he  does 
not  see  why  people  should  not  flock  to  hear  Mr.  Harry  Lauder, 
and  is  of  the  opinion  (which  he  is  too  polite  to  express)  that 
my  conclusions  are  inconclusive  for  the  following  reasons: 
(1)  that  I    introduce  my  commercial  friends  with  a  flourish 
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at  the  beginning  of  my  article  and  appear  to  forget  them  at 
the  close,  save  for  the  ungracious  hint  that  their  brothers  in 
Montreal  should  pay  out  a  large  sum  of  money  for  a  mere 
idea ;  (2)  that  I  lay  myself  open  to  the  charge  which  is  brought 
against  so  many  exponents  of  culture — the  charge  of  vague- 
ness. Can  I  not  suggest  something  that  is  reasonably  practi- 
cal ?  How  for  example,  are  my  commercial  friends  to  get 
culture,  or  is  it  worth  their  while  that  they  should  get  a  thing 
which  must  appear  so  intangible  to  the  average  man  of  affairs  ? 
(3)  do  I  not  possibly  overrate  the  value  of  mere  Uterature, 
and  surely  the  country  can  wait  a  little  while  yet  for  its  poem 
or  its  picture  ?  and  finally  (4)  have  I  adduced  any  valid 
reason,  save  that  our  man  of  genius  has  not  yet  appeared, 
why  the  aforesaid  poem  is  not  written  or  the  picture  painted  ? 

*  *  *  * 
Yes,  the  country  can  and  probably  must  wait  a  little 
while  for  its  poem  or  picture  with  not  much  present  harm  in 
consequence.  A  secure  material  basis  must  of  course  be  es- 
tablished before  the  last  refinements  of  civiUzation  can  appear. 
That  argument  is  trite  and  obvious,  so  I  would  not  be  inter- 
preted as  craving  a  premature  growth  of  art  in  Canada,  but 
rather  as  pleading  for  a  quickening  of  the  general  inteUigence, 
so  that  the  man  of  commerce  shall  understand  commerce 
much  more  thoroughly  than  he  does  at  present,  yet  will  have 
a  reserve  of  appreciation  for  uncommercial  things,  just  as  a 
University  man  is  permitted  to  have  a  profound  ignorance 
of  commerce  provided  that  he  does  not  scout  its  value  and  its 
many  virtues.  Should  it  be  argued  that  the  reason  we  have 
no  philosophers,  poets,  or  artists  in  Canada  who  command 
the  attention  of  the  world  is  because  we  have  not  the  men 
of  requisite  talent  among  us,  I  reply  to  the  argument  in  terms 
of  simple  cause  and  effect.  Our  seven  millions  of  people 
are  not  wholly  a  ser\ile  population,  and  other  things  being 
equal  we  should  produce  our  due  proportion  of  men  vitally 
interested  in  matters  intellectual.  But  the  ''  other  things  " 
are  visibly  not  equal,  since  the  whole  pressure  of  our  national 
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life  urges  us  into  activities  alien  and  often  actively  hostile 
to  art,  and  it  is  proverbially  difficult  to  drift  against  the  stream. 

When  our  people  seriously  want  a  literature  or  an  art 
they  will  have  it,  and  meanwhile  we  must  make  shift  to  satisfy 
ourselves  with  the  books  and  pictures  which  other  civiUzations 
and  otlier  times  have  produced.  There  is  matter  for  regret 
in  this,  because  in  spite  of  the  alleged  universality  of  great 
ideas  no  other  people  and  no  other  age  can  voice  our  aspira- 
tions and  explain  us  to  ourselves.  The  cynic  says  that  we 
liave  no  national  aspirations  and  are  not  much  worth  ex- 
plaining after  all,  but  a  cynic  is  bound  to  say  these  things, 
and  we  are  not  bound  to  believe  him. 

I  am  asked  for  practical  suggestions,  and  here  I  feel  the 
weakness  of  my  position.  The  world  has  repeatedly  been 
told  to  "  get  wisdom,"  and  as  repeatedly  manages  to  muddle 
through  somehow  without  it.  Writers  in  this  review  are 
peculiarly  addicted  to  proclaiming  the  unintelUgence  of  our 
representatives  in  Parliament.  The  Tory  press  proclaims 
the  rapacity  of  the  Liberals,  the  Liberal  press  deplores  the 
venaHty  of  the  Tories.  With  all  this  cross  fire  of  criticism, 
and  indeed  there  was  a  prodigious  rattle  of  small  arms  at  our 
last  election,  we  present  a  sorry  figure  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  I  have  urged,  however  vaguely,  the  need  of  clarify- 
ing the  individual  intelligence, — shall  not,  then,  the  collective 
intelligence  of  the  country  as  represented  in  our  several 
Parliaments  be  clarified  also  ?  Carlyle  says  that  Assemblies 
embody  the  collective  folly  of  the  nation,  but  Carlyle,  Mazzini, 
Arnold  and  the  host  of  theorizers  upon  Government  from  the 
days  of  Plato  insist  that  our  main  purpose  should  be  to  get 
our  best  men  into  office.  As  to  the  method  of  effecting  this 
they  are  not  agreed.  A  revelation  of  method  flashed  upon 
me  the  other  day  and  I  give  it  to  you  as  a  meagre  beginning 
of  what  the  test  of  experience  may  some  day  ripen  into  a 
perfect  system.  A  Civil  Service  Commission  lias  been  estab- 
lished for  evident  purposes  of  reform.  Tlieir  first  definite 
movement  in  the  direction  of  reform  has  been  to  increase  the 
pay  of  Civil  Servants,  but  the  main  reformation  we  are  told 
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is  to  be  effected  by  instituting  examinations  of  varying 
difficulty  for  admission  to  the  different  grades  of  the  service. 
Now  my  revelation  was  to  this  effect,  and  I  more  particularly 
address  myself  to  the  good  judgement  of  Professor  Shortt: — 
Our  Parliamentarians  liave  already  taken  the  first  step  towards 
reform  in  materially  increasing  their  own  salaries.  Let  Professor 
Shortt  take  the  second  step  (and  the  country  will  see  to  it 
that  the  necessary  legislation  is  secured),  by  imposing  an 
examination  test,  not  too  severe,  for  admission  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  Senators  may  be  for  the  present  exempted, 
the  existing  age  qualification  sufficing.  As  to  the  exact  form 
which  such  a  test  should  take  I  am  still  in  doubt.  I  would  con- 
sent to  act  as  one  of  the  examiners,  without  fees  as  a  true 
patriot  should,  and  in  my  day  dreams  I  often  indeed  find  my- 
self setting  the  paper  on  "  General  Intelligence."  I  vary 
the  questions  frequently  in'my  mind,  but  I  remember  that  in 
the  last  paper  which  I  prepared  the  following  simple  questions 
occurred : 

1.  Define  "  Sweetness  and  Light." 

2.  Illustrate  by  reference  to  past  history  the  value  of 

Expediency. 

3.  If  the  Patronage  List  is  abolished  can  you  devise  a 

method   for   extending   patronage? 

P.  E. 


FAME 

Have  I  played  fellowship  with  night,  to  see 

The  allied  armies  break  our  gates  at  dawn 

And  let  our  general  in  ?    By  Bacchus,  no  ! 

I  have  not  left  my  stall,  Sir,  I'm  too  poor 

For  lazy  prentices  to  hand  my  wares, — 

Such  deHcate  chains,  like  amber  hnked  with  love, 

Such  silvered  pins,  like  hate  to  let  love  out, — 

What  know  I  ?    But  my  Domeneddio  went 

To  the  fountain  of  the  coppersmiths,  when  first 

The  double  cypress  showed  upon  the  east. 

He's  home,  poor  fool,  hoarse  as  a  moulting  bird 

From  loud  throat-loyalty.     ''  The  banners  burn 

Still  in  my  soul,"  he  cries,  "  as  then  in  air. 

The  gray  air,  the  gray  houses,  and  the  flowers. 

The  flowers,  my  father  !  thyme  and  twisted  sweets 

From  the  blue  hills  I  dream  of,  and  thin  bells 

Of  faery  folds  ;   pomegranates  carved  in  flame. 

Flame  of  red  rose  and  golden,  flame  of  sound 

Blown  from  hot-throated  trumpets,  and  the  flame 

Of  her  proud  eyes. 

She  rode  beside  the  duke, 
In  velvet  coloured  like  a  pansy  is. 
And  threaded  round  with  gold  :  her  mantle  strained 
On  the  warm  wind  behind  her,  golden  too, 
Gold  as  the  spires  of  lilies,  and  her  hair 
And  her  dark  eyes  were  danced  across  with  gold  ! " 

Gold,  gold,  poor  fool,  and  she  was  bought  for  gold, 
A  golden  grief  to  ride  at  a  duke's  rein. 
Eh  well  !    the  great  grow  love-in-idleness 
About  their  courts.     Did  Domeneddio  see 
Our  general  too  ?     "A  little,  tired,  old  man 
Clad  in  worn  sables  with  a  silver  star," 
He  told  me,  "  fain  to  find  his  house  and  sleep." 

Marjorie  L.  C.  Pickthall 


THE  MARRIAGE  BROKER 

THROUGHOUT  Anglo-Saxondom  the  marriage-broker  has 
fallen  into  disrepute.  He  has  been  dethroned  by  the 
marriage-breaker,  whose  seductive  advertisements  leer  at 
you  from  the  columns  of  the  daily  press,  holding  out  com- 
fortable assurance  of  release  from  a  self-imposed  bondage. 

It  is  characteristic  of  modern  humanity  that  it  should 
scorn  the  services  of  an  expert  when  about  to  embark  upon  a 
hazardous  adventure  ;  it  is  not  less  eloquent  of  the  type  that, 
after  Hght-hearted  temerity  has  plunged  it  into  an  abyss  of 
domestic  woe,  it  should  appeal  to  the  Doctor  of  Law  to  cure 
what  the  Doctor  of  Matrimony  would  have  prevented. 

In  a  fair  Canadian  city  of  the  Western  prairie  I  chanced 
upon  a  Doctor  of  Matrimony,  or,  rather,  I  sought  him  out, 
after  the  morning  papers  had  made  me  familiar  with  his 
diurnal  appeal  to  the  unwedded.  Upon  presenting  myself 
to  him  I  was  instantly  conscious  of  a  scrutiny  differing  in 
quality  from  any  to  which,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  a  wandering 
life,  I  had  hitherto  been  subjected. 

His  was  not  a  glance  which  sought  to  discover  whether 
his  visitor  would  sell  him  a  patent  tooth-brush,  demand  of  him 
a  subscription,  or  insure  his  life  ;  it  was  a  swift  but  shrewd 
examination  whose  sole  purpose  was  to  determine  my  matri- 
monial quaUfications.  After  my  watch-chain,  my  boots,  and 
my  umbrella  had  told  their  story  he  looked  me  in  the  face  ; 
and  it  is  no  small  tribute  to  his  professional  skill  that  I  was 
unable  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  kind  of  impression  I  had 
created. 

When  I  explained  that  upon  the  present  occasion  it  was 
not  my  purpose  to  avail  myself  of  the  resources  of  his  craft, 
that  curiosity  alone  had  brought'me  to  his  bureau,  he  accepted 
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the  situation  with  well-bred  courtesy  and  professed  himself 
entirely  at  my  disposal. 

Our  conversation  disclosed  my  Doctor  of  Matrimony  as  a 
student  and  a  philosopher.  The  outward  and  visible  sign 
of  his  excellence,  the  lustre  which  experience  had  imposed 
upon  the  fine  substance  of  his  nature,  was  a  suave  harmony 
of  gesture  and  diction — that  sum  of  attributes  which  is  implied 
in  the  expression  '  a  good  bed-side  manner.' 

His  knowledge  of  the  worid  was  such  as  might  be  gained 
by  an  intelligent  man  who  for  a  decade  has  received  the  con- 
fidences of  some  two  thousand  persons  annually  upon  the 
delicate  subject  of  their  hymeneal  predilections.  Life  was 
his  laboratory,  mankind  his  material,  and  marriage  the  crucible 
in  which  he  fused  every  variety  of  male  and  female  character, 
in  a  laudable  effort  to  formulate  the  final  equation  of  con- 
jugal felicity. 

From  the  prospectus  of  the  Town  and  Country  Matri- 
monial Agency  I  make  the  following  extracts,  which  define 
the  undertaking  in  the  three  dimensions  of  Philosophy, 
Sociology,  and  Economics.  "  Looked  at  in  a  sensible,  broad- 
minded  way,  and  reasoned  out  by  an  intellect  devoid  of  pre- 
judice and  unfettered  by  fine-drawn  notions  of  delicacy, 
there  is  no  conceivable  reason  why  marriages  arranged  by  a 
genuine  matrimonial  agency  should  not  be  as  successful  and 
as  productive  of  lasting  happiness  as  those  brought  about 
by  the  happy-go-lucky  and  flighty  methods  most  in  vogue. 
The  bureau  is  used  by  large  numbers  of  business  and  pro- 
fessional men,  farmers,  ranchmen,  fruit-growers,  merchants, 
store-keepers,  railroad  men,  mechanics,  and  men  of  many 
otlier  occupations,  trades,  and  callings  in  every  part  of  the 
country ;  and  among  the  lady  members  we  have  on  our  books 
are  large  numbers  of  ladies  of  every  description,  nationality, 
and  religion,  and  of  all  ages  from  17  to  55.  Some  are  of  good 
social  and  financial  standing,  others  have  small  means,  many 
have  education  and  refinement,  and  many  others  are  honest, 
sincere  ladies  without  means,  but  very  often  of  great  personal 
attraction.     A  membership  fee  of  $5  is  required  from  every. 
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one  before  any  introductions  are  given,  and  this  fee  entitles 
you  to  unlimited  introductions  until  suited.  On  your  mar- 
riage resulting  through  any  introduction  given  you  by  us 
the  further  sum  of  $12  will  be  required  after  marriage." 

To  my  enquiries  as  to  the  methods  and  results  of  his 
activities  Dr.  Sibelius  responded  with  the  greatest  frankness. 
Under  normal  conditions,  he  said,  marriage  was  chiefly  the 
consequence  of  propinquity  ;  and  in  estabUshing  his  bureau 
he  had  founded  his  hopes  of  success  upon  the  circumstance 
that  in  the  rural  districts  of  Western  Canada  propinquity 
of  the  sexes  was  brought  about  only  through  rare  chance 
or  by  happy  accident. 

The  farmers  and  ranchmen,  for  instance,  whose  callings 
swelled  the  ranks  of  his  male  clientelage,  could  only  present 
themselves  at  the  bar  of  feminine  judgement  by  undertaking 
long  and  arduous  pilgrimages  to  those  great  centres  of  popula- 
tion where  many  ladies  "  have  education  and  refinement,  and 
many  others  are  honest."  To  visit  in  person  some  Mecca 
of  the  unmarried  and  there  to  bum  incense  before  the  altar 
of  capricious  spinsterhood  involved  sacrifices  of  time  incon- 
sistent with  the  spirit  of  husbandry  and  repugnant  to  the 
bucolic  instinct. 

The  female  cohort,  on  the  other  hand,  was,  as  it  were,  a 
home  garrison  which  could  not  be  despatched  upon  enter- 
prises of  conquest.  Even  if  maidenly  reserve  could  be  brought 
to  sanction  such  tactics,  the  open  substitution  of  a  kinetic 
for  a  static  principle  in  feminine  strategy  would  violate  a 
tradition  to  which  the  centuries  had  given  their  support, 
and  would  deprive  woman  of  her  cleverly  retained  courtesy- 
title  as  the  person  pursued. 

Comfortably  situated  between  the  horns  of  this  dilemma 
lay  the  hospitable  offices  of  the  Town  and  Country  iMatri- 
monial  Agency.  By  fiUing  in  a  printed  form,  whose  queries 
commenced  with  the  subject  of  your  age  and  ended  with  your 
attitude  towards  music,  you  disclosed  to  Dr.  Sibehus  as  much 
of  your  personahty  as  pride  or  prudence  dictated  ;    and  at 
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the  bottom  of  the  sheet  a  blank  space  afforded  you  an  oppor- 
tunity of  describing  your  ideal. 

I  was  naturally  full  of  eagerness  to  discover  whether  the 
Doctor  had  found  amongst  his  chents  any  consensus  as  to 
the  qualities  which  one  sex  regarded  as  desirable  in  the 
other  ;  and  I  suggested  to  him  that  the  great  diversity  of 
taste  exhibited  by  persons  who  initiate  their  own  connu- 
biahties  was  probably  reflected  in  his  correspondence. 

To  my  surprise  he  informed  me  that  so  far  from  this  being 
the  case  there  was  to  be  observed  in  the  thousands  of  applica- 
tions he  had  received  a  remarkable  uniformity  of  demand.  The 
fashion  of  the  time  appeared  to  affect  the  requirements  of  the 
men.  Thus  the  blonde  and  the  brunette,  the  slender  and 
the  stout,  the  grave  and  the  gay,  in  their  eight  permutations, 
enjoyed  well-defined  periods  of  favour  ;  but  at  any  given 
moment  almost  all  the  men  sought  the  same  general  type  of 
woman. 

With  the  ladies,  however,  things  were  very  different.  At  the 
bottom  of  his  application-form  the  words  "If  the  blank  space 
is  insufficient  you  may  write  on  the  other  side  of  the  sheet  " 
gave  everyone  a  fair  chance  of  minute  specification  :  during 
five  years  he  had  seldom  noticed  that  a  man  had  failed  to  take 
advantage  of  the  suggestion  or  that  a  woman  had  profited 
by  it. 

In  a  few  instances  girls  under  twenty  said  something 
about  their  preference  in  the  matter  of  male  beauty,  and 
within  this  age-group  red  hair  and  large  feet  were  often  named 
as  disqualifying  attributes.  But  very  few  women  over  twenty 
and  none  over  twenty-five  ever  expressed  any  interest  in  the 
appearance  of  tlieir  hypothetical  mates. 

Age  appeared  to  be  the  only  strictly  personal  element 
that  excited  female  interest  ;  and  upon  this  point  feminine 
opinion  exhibited  a  clear  line  of  demarcation  at  about  35 — 
women  under  that  age  demanding  men  above  it,  and  vice- 
versa.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  womiin  paid  her  five 
dollars  to  be  introduced  to  a  man  whom  she  described  in  terms 
which,  saving  only  the  item  of  worldly  goods,  might  with 
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equal  propriety  be  applied  to  a  horse  or  an  automobile — strong, 
a  good  worker,  and  reliable. 

At  times  a  woman  would  insist  strongly  upon  some  par- 
ticular quality  in  her  future  lord  ;  but  these  carefully  specified 
virtues  and  graces  were  almost  invariably  of  a  negative  charac- 
ter— such  as  not  pla5dng  the  comet,  not  being  of  a  jealous 
disposition,  not  being  insistent  upon  the  keeping  of  household 
accounts.     I  ventured  an  opinion  that  these  excluded  terms 

suggested  the  widow psychology ;  but  Dr.  Sibelius  assured 

me,  not  without  a  touch  of  mahce,  that  widows  never  appeared 
to  require  his  services. 

Nothing  interested  me  more  in  the  Doctor's  narrative 
than  his  account  of  the  prolixity  of  the  male  and  the  brevity 
of  the  female  in  their  exhortations  to  his  judgement  and 
observation. 

Upon  my  request  for  an  explanation  of  the  phenomenon 
he  said  that  a  man,  whose  name  he  had  forgotten,  had  expressed 
the  philosophy  of  the  matter  in  a  hard  but  true  saying — that 
man  accepted  matrimony  for  the  sake  of  woman,  and  woman 
man,  for  the  sake  of  matrimony — and  he  was  convinced 
that  in  consummating  marriage  it  was  the  man  who  paid 
the  woman  the  compliment,  and  not  the  other  way  round  as 
was  popularly  supposed,  for  it  was  very  clear  that  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  the  man  was  in  love  with  what  he  be- 
heved  to  be  an  attractive  personality  and  the  woman  was  in 
love  with  what  she  believed  to  be  an  attractive  institution. 

He  accounted  for  the  remarkable  sameness  of  the  male 
demand  in  a  manner  which  showed  him  to  be  a  close  observer 
of  humanity.  Throughout  the  country  districts,  where  the 
bulk  of  his  male  subscribers  resided,  the  only  contact  with 
the  outside  world  was  achieved  through  the  weekly  and 
monthly  magazines  and  the  Sunday  editions  of  the  Chicago 
and  New  York  papers.  The  illustrations  and  the  letter-press 
in  these  periodicals  always  presented  to  the  public  types  of 
women  of  exactly  similar  character. 

He  was  aware  that  magazine  and  newspaper  editors 
tried  to  persuade  themselves  that  they  were  eager  for  new 
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and  original  material.  As  a  matter  of  fact  nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth  ;  there  was  nothing  in  heaven  above 
or  on  the  earth  beneath  which  inspired  so  much  distrust  and 
terror  in  the  editorial  breast  as  a  new  human  type.  The 
editor  would  welcome  the  standard  type  of  the  moment 
acting  in  a  new  environment  or  under  unusual  conditions ; 
but  the  language,  the  dress,  the  appearance,  and  the  deport- 
ment of  the  hero  and  the  heroine  must  conform  to  the  accepted 
pattern  of  the  day. 

From  time  to  time  a  new  type  would  force  itself  to  the 
front — usually  fathered  by  some  small  and  obscure  firm  of 
publishers  faced  with  a  choice  between  the  devil  of  originality 
and  the  deep  sea  of  bankruptcy — but  during  the  prevalence 
of  any  type  the  pubhc  at  large  got  no  other. 

The  result  was  that  the  male  population,  and  particulariy 
that  portion  of  it  which  lives  in  rural  seclusion,  was  led  by 
the  papers  and  magazines  to  seek  what  it  beheved  to  be  the 
only  true  type  of  womanhood,  just  as  the  woman  in  her  turn 
was  led  by  the  same  agencies  to  seek,  in  the  domain  of  her 
most  serious  interest,  what  she  believed  to  be  the  one  true 
type  of  fair  raiment. 

My  final  query  was  directed  towards  the  success  or  fail- 
ure of  the  marriages  arranged  through  the  Doctor's  instru- 
mentality. 

"  I  have  been  the  means,''  he  said,  ''of  placing  more  than 
four  thousand  people  in  a  state  of  matrimony;  and  in  one 
case  only  have  I  received  any  complaint.  The  only  thing  I 
could  do  was  to  refund  the  fees;  and  that  I  did  wiUingly." 
At  this  moment  we  were  interrupted  by  the  sudden  and 
unannounced  entrance  of  an  extremely  pretty  woman,  who 
blushed,  apologized,  and  withdrew  in  charming  confusion. 
My  wife,"  said  the  Doctor. 
May  I  be  allowed  to  congratulate  you  ?"  said  I. 

"  You  may,"  he  replied.  "  I  secured  her  through  the 
Agency.  She  is  the  best  possible  proof  of  the  soundness  of 
our  methods." 

Chester  Cornish 
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TO    LESBIA 

CATULLUS  V. 

Vivamus,  mea  Lesbia,  atque  amemus, 
Rumoresque  senum  severiorum 
Omnes  unius  aestimemus  assis. 
Soles  occidere  et  redire  possunt: 
Nobis  cum  semel  occidit  brevis  lux, 
Nox  est  perpetua  una  dormienda. 
Da  mi  basia  mille,  deinde  centum, 
Dein  mille  altera,  dein  secunda  centum, 
Deinde  usque  altera  mille,  deinde  centum. 
Dein.  cum  milia  multa  fecerimus, 
Conturbabimus  ilia,  ne  sciamus, 
Aut  nequis  malus  invidere  possit, 
Cum  tantum  sciet  esse  basiorum. 

I. 

Lesbia,  let  us  live  and  love, 
We'll  old  fogies'  mumblings  prove 
Worth  not  half  a  cast-off  glove: 
Suns  may  rise,  may  set  the  sun, 
But  when  once  our  dav  is  done 
Sleep  eternal  has  begun. 
Thousand  kisses  now  give  me — 
Then  a  hundred — and  then  we 
Will  another  thousand  share, 
Then  a  second  hundred — there — 
Now  another  thousand,  then 
Give  me  kisses  ten  times  ten. 
When  a  million  we've  enjoyed 
Let  the  record  be  destroyed 
Lest  we  or  some  satirist 
Shall  find  out  how  oft  we've  kissed. 

Glenholme  Falconbridge 
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II. 

Let  us  love,  Lesbia  mine,  as  our  life's  course  we  run 
And  scorn  the  old  wives'  maxims  deep. 

For  full  often  will  rise  the  oft  setting  sun. 

But  when  our  brief  light's  quenched,  then  our  day  is  done 
And  death  is  one  long,  long  sleep. 

Give  me  kisses  a  thousand,  a  hundred  more, 

A  thousand,  a  hundred  again, 
Many  hundreds  and  thousands — ^forget  we  the  score, 
Lest  some  envious  wretch  should  grudge  us  them  sore, 

Of  our  kisses  the  tale  should  he  ken. 

William  Renwick  Riddell 

III. 

Live  we  our  life,  and  let  it  be 

A  life  of  love  for  you  and  me ; 

Nor  care  a  fig  for  all  the  chatter 

Of  prim  old  people  who  don't  matter. 

Suns  that  set  will  rise  more  bright: 

But  when  fades  our  Uttle  light 

We  must  sleep  through  endless  night. 

Give  me  a  thousand  kisses !  then  five  score, 
Another  thousand,  then  a  hundred  more, 
Then  straight  a  thousand,  and  again  five  score ! 
Then  when  our  kisses  many  thousands  grow. 
We'll  spoil  the  counting,  so  we  may  not  know. 

Or  lest  some  evil  eye  should  blight  our  blessings 

By  knowing  the  full  tale  of  our  caressings. 


W.  P. 


IV. 

Love  me,  Lesbia;  life  is  naught  without  it: 
Sour  old  Puritans  scowl,  and  scold  and  scout  it : 
Just  one  penny  for  all  their  thoughts  about  it. 
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Yon  sun  sinks,  but  another  sun's  to  follow : 
Our  sun,  once  it  set,  sets  to  joy  and  sorrow 
In  perpetual  night  without  a  morrow. 

Come,  then ;  kisses  a  dozen  I  implore  thee : 

Then  more  kisses  and  more  and  more  and  more ;  see, — 

When  their  number  is  mounting  by  the  score,  we 

Just  lose  count  of  it :  ignorance  our  bhss  is : 

So  that  somebody's  eye  of  evil  misses 

Us  whom  love  has  made  millionaires  of  kisses. 

Maurice  Hutton 

l'envoi. 

What's  this?  hendecasyllables  to  Tessa! 

Not  Chief — Justice — and  stuffy  old  Professor —  ? 

Well!  well!  only  to  think  of  that!  God  bless  her! 

M.  H. 


THE  PRIVILEGE  OF  SELFDEFENCE 

rilHE  Militia  Department  of  Canada  has  worked  with  the 
X  idea  of  creating  a  standing  army  rather  than  a  civil 
population  ready  and  able,  if  necessary,  to  defend  their  country ; 
but  happily  it  seems  to  be  coming  to  an  appreciation  of  the 
insufficiency  of  this  method.  The  department  appears  to 
reahze  that  in  an  emergency  it  would  never  do  to  have  nothing 
but  raw  recruits  and  a  few  thousand  trained  men  as  Canada's 
only  safeguard  and  protection,  or,  as  an  auxiliary  corps,  for 
purposes  of  the  Empire  should  assistance  be  needed.  It  is 
now  purposed  to  begin  at  the  beginning  in  mihtary  training, 
with  the  youth  of  the  country,  at  school,  in  their  most 
plastic  age. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Government  has  sanctioned 
an  extension  throughout  Canada  of  the  agreement  which 
was  made  last  year  between  the  Minister  of  Militia  and  the 
educational  authorities  of  Nova  Scotia  for  the  introduction 
into  the  pubHc  schools  of  a  system  of  physical  training  and 
military  drill.  One  of  the  obligations  which  Nova  Scotia 
has  accepted  under  this  agreement,  and  which  the  other  pro- 
vinces will  doubtless  concur  in,  is  the  encouragement  of  cadet 
corps  and  of  rifle  practice  among  boys  who  are  old  enough  to 
attend  high  schools.  The  Department  of  MiUtia  undertakes 
on  its  part  to  provide  'competent  instructors  to  enable 
teachers  to  qualify  for  the  work  of  instruction  which  they 
will  have  to  do.  The  department  will  also  supply  belts,  caps, 
if  desired,  and  a  proportion  of  the  arms  and  ammunition 
which  are  required. 

This,  briefly  put,  is  the  new  plan  to  increase,  I  will  not 
say  the  efficiency  of  the  army,  but  at  least  the  usefulness  of 
the  service,  and  of  the  department,  and  ultimately,  through 
this,  to  improve  the  general  military  standing  of  the  country; 
for  the  youth  of  to-day  is  the  man  of  to-morrow,  and  a  properly 
drilled,  well  set-up  youth  who  knows  and  understands  the 
command  to  face  about  and  who  knows   moreover  how  to 
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handle  a  rifle — that  youth,  as  the  man  of  the  morrow  will  be 
an  invaluable  addition  to  the  intelligent  fighting  force  of  the 
country  should  emergency  call  him  out. 

A  few  may  say  that  it  wiU  make  Canada  more  military 
than  it  is,  which  in  itself  might  not  be  a  bad  thing.  What 
man  is  there  who  sometime  or  other  in  his  life  as  a  boy  did  not 
"  play  at  soldier,"  and  would  not  have  rejoiced  had  the 
opportunity  been  given  him  to  have  a  real  uniform  and  a 
real  rifle  ?  It  was  not  the  warlike  spirit  in  him  that  was  cry- 
ing out  for  these  things;  it  was  merely  the  youthful  desire 
for  knowledge  and  for  amusement;  because  when  the  spirit 
moves  us  to  play  at  a  thing  it  may  be  depended  upon  we 
derive  pleasure  from  it.  But  even  if  it  did  inculcate  a  proper 
miUtary  spirit,  what  of  it  ?  Is  that  of  itself  a  blighting  spirit  ? 
Or  is  it  not  desirable  that,  as  a  result  of  sucli  training,  the 
young  men  of  the  country  should  be  enabled  to  put  them- 
selves in  a  position  of  defence  ? 

But  there  are  other  reasons.  Such  drill  will  be  especially 
welcome  in  the  rural  communities  where  it  will  relieve  the 
tedium  of  rural  life  by  giving  the  lads  a  fresh  interest,  and 
where  it  will  develop  the  boys  to  sucli  degree  that  when,  in 
their  later  life,  they  come  into  camp  with  city  regiments  they 
need  no  longer  fear  to  be  derisively  lieralded.  Moreover,  so 
far  as  rifle  practice  is  concerned,  it  surely  will  not  be  con- 
tended that  it  is  not  a  much  better  and  a  much  more  whole- 
some occupation  to  meet  together  on  the  gununer  evenings 
for  rifle  practice  than  to  spend  the  evenings  idly  by  the  road- 
side. These*mee tings  would  broaden  and  develop  the  patrio- 
tic spirit  in  the  youth  of  the  country  and  they  would  give  us 
healthier,  well  set-up  boys  who  would  know  how  to  stand 
erect  and  walk  properly. 

I  have  it  from  the  Commandant  of  the  Royal  Military 
College  in  Kingston,  Col.  E.  T.  Taylor,  that  the  general  public 
would  be  surprised  at  the  small  percentage  of  young  men  in 
Canada  who  would  be  able  to  pass  the  strict  test  applied  by 
the  British  Army  to-day.  This  physical  under-development 
Col.  Taylor  attributes  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  people  of 
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Canada  are  more  and  more  coming  to  be  a  mixture  of  many- 
European  countries,  while  in  England  tliey  remain  British 
and,  moreover,  are  brought  up  under  better  training — even 
in  their  sport.  Col.  Taylor  points  out  that  in  Canada  to- 
day sport  is  becoming  too  much  of  a  business  and  too  little 
of  a  pastime,  while  in  the  Old  Country  and  in  India  the  officers 
encourage  sport  in  the  army  to  such  an  extent  that  in  the 
afternoon  the  men  are  given  the  option  of  going  on  parade 
or  playing  football. 

But  it  is  Col.  Taylor's  idea  that  the  training  such  as  is 
proposed  should  not  stop  merely  with  teaching  the  youth 
how  to  drill  and  how  to  shoot.  It  should  not  the  least  of  all 
teach  him  how  to  march,  and  any  system  that  does  not  do 
tliis  to  that  extent  will  fall  short.  It  is  Col.  Taylor's  obser- 
vation that  even  where  the  city  and  the  country  youth  have 
strong  muscles  they  are  not  necessarily  good  walkers  but 
often  "  hitch  up  "  at  the  end  of  a  mile  or  thereaboutd.  His 
idea  is  that  the  boys  and  the  girls  too,  of  every  school 
should  go  out,  not  necessarily  in  a  body  but  by  twos  and 
threes,  to  a  given  point,  say  two  miles  from  the  city,  once  or 
twice  a  week,  so  that  they  might  thereby  learn  to  walk  and 
march;  while  coincidentally  they  could  on  each  occasion, 
arrived  at  their  destination,  report  to  one  of  the  school 
officials  earlier  on  the  scene,  and  thus  have  further  impressed 
upon  them  the  lesson  of  law  and  order,  of  punctuality  and 
obedience. 

But  eUminating  the  military  element  entirely  from  the 
subject,  this  project  has  to  commend  it  not  only  that  it  will 
make  our  youth  more  vigorous,  more  manly,  more  erect, 
more  courageous,  more  self-reliant,  but  that  it  will  teach 
them  a  lesson  of  discipline — of  law  and  order,  of  obedience 
and  regularity,  of  punctuality  and  precision,  and  that  as  a 
result  of  this  there  should  largely  disappear  from  our  youth 
what  one  writer  has  called  the  "  contemptible  contempt  " 
for  authority  that  prevails  so  largely  on  this  continent. 

What  a  boon  these  drills  would  be  for  the  dull  boy — 
the  stupid  one  who  shines  not  at  all  in  his  class  room,  and  who 
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in  consequence  only  too  often  drops  out  of  school  while  yet 
he  is  too  young  !  Here  in  this  outer  world  there  may  be 
opportunity  for  him  to  shine,  and  if  he  should  shine,  how  much 
greater  the  chances  that  he  would  endeavour  to  do  better  by 
himseK  in  the  school-room  so  that  he  might  be  privileged  to 
continue  the  enjoyment  of  his  drill  and  his  dress.  Moreover, 
would  not  this  kind  of  miUtary  discipline  impress  the  difference, 
which  BO  many  of  us  seem  to  forget,  between  teaching  and 
training  ?  Teaching  is  the  infusion  of  principles;  training 
is  the  formation  of  habits. 

It  will  not  do  to  give  a  boy  book  learning  alone.  He 
must  be  taught  the  law  of  order;  he  must  be  taught  punctual- 
ity; he  must  have  impressed  upon  him  the  wisdom  and  the 
value  of  unity  of  action  and  co-operation  of  effort;  he  must 
be  taught  the  lesson  of  cleanliness  and  of  neatness  in  appear- 
ance; he  must  learn  respect  for  authority,  not  alone  in  its 
application  to  home,  but  also  to  society  and  the  State;  for 
without  this,  lawlessness  and  anarchism  are  bred;  he  must 
be  taught  to  obey.  And  all  these  things  he  will  learn  more 
readily  and  more  willingly  when  ''  playing  the  game  '^  of 
goldiery,  a  game  fascinating  and  pleasing  to  every  boy,  than 
were  the  endeavour  made  to  drive  them  home  to  him  as  out- 
and-out  "  lessons." 

It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped,  then,  that  this  movement  will 
develop  and  expand.  Not  only  will  it  increase  the  efficiency 
of  the  militia  department  and  of  the  schools;  it  wiU  foster 
habits  of  order  and  discipline,  obedience,  and  regularity  which 
in  after  life  are  useful,  helpful,  and  pleasing;  it  will  give  the 
youth  of  the  country  a  more  self-reliant  attitude;  it  will 
encourage  a  more  regular  attendance  at  school;  it  will  im- 
press upon  the  children  the  value  and  the  glory  of  the  privilege 
of  self-defence,  and  it  will  do  much  toward^preparing  a  citizen 
soldiery  ready,  if  needs  be,  to  defend  their  homes. 

There  may  be  differences  of  opinion  in  Canada  as  to  just 
how  far  we  are  warranted  in  going  in  committing  ourselves 
as  a  Government  or  as  a  people  to  an  "  Army  of  Empire," 
but  there  surely  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
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or  not  we  BhouUl  train  up  our  youth  to  be  well-ordered 
citizens  having  respect  for  and  being  obedient  to  the  law, 
able  and  willing  to  enforce  it. 

The  undertaking  is  a  large  one  and  tliere  is  no  use  in  con- 
cealing-from  ourselves  that  there  are  many  obstacles  in  the  way. 
The  main  difficulty  will  be  to  provide  instructors.  The 
business  of  teaching  has  fallen  largely  into  the  hands  of  women. 
In  Ontario  the  number  of  female  teachers  amounts  to  80.94 
per  cent.  In  Prince  Edward  Island,  out  of  580  teachers 
employed  375  are  women.  This  is  equal  to  nearly  65  per  cent, 
and  the  number  has  increased  by  30  during  the  past  year.  It 
should  not,  however,  be  impossible  to  secure  the  services  of  a 
drill  sergeant,  many  of  whom  have  received  an  honourable 
discharge  from  the  army  and  find  civil  employment  uncon- 
genial to  them.  The  boys  would  be  the  better  for  coming 
under  the  control  of  a  man  for  even  one  hour  a  day.  Even 
if  the  intelligence  of  the  instructor  were  not  of  a  very  high 
order,  he  would  be  at  least  in  the  form  and  image  of  a  man 
and  receive  obedience  in  virtue  of  his  strength.  No  matter 
how  adorable  the  feminine  character  is,  it  is  by  weakness  and 
not  by  strength  that  it  makes  its  way.  Communities  abandoned 
to  the  public  school  and  the  female  teacher  quickly  lose  that 
character  which  for  good  or  ill  is  well  described  as  manly. 
Self-reliance,  perseverance  to  the  point  of  doggedness,  a  con- 
tempt of  mere  smartness  and  contentment  with  stupidity 
even,  all  give  place  to  the  desire  for  rapid  impressions  and 
instant  results.  The  drill  sergeant  would  be  an  admirable 
foil  for  the  many  excellences  of  the  female  teacher. 

A  beginning  has  been  made.  From  the  report  of  the 
Minister  of  Education  for  Ontario  for  the  year  1907,  it  appears 
that  there  are  in  that  province  36  collegiate  institutes  and  high 
schools  in  which  there  is  a  drilled  cadet  corps.  In  addition 
there  are  in  the  Toronto  public  schools  six  cadet  corps  which 
yield  for  tlie  province  1896  officers,  non-commissioned  officers, 
and  boys.  But  this  is  not  enough,  since  a  large  number  of 
boys  do  not  enter  high  schools,but  begin  on  leaving  the  public 
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school  to  follow  6ome  trade  or  business  and  their  physical 
training  has  not  been  attended  it. 

In  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  in  Ontario  the  pro- 
vision for  physical  training  is  much  better  than  in  the  public 
schools.  Of  the  42  collegiate  institutes,  34  have  a  gymnasium 
in  which  12,448  pupils  receive  a  physical  training.  Of  the 
100  high  schools  only  8  have  a  gymnasium,  so  that  of  the 
13,839  pupils  attending  these  schools  only  2,316  get  any 
physical  training  whatever.  To  leave  the  public  school  or 
high  school  with  a  knowledge  of  drill  sufficient  to  enable  the 
lad  to  take  his  place  easily  in  the  ranks  of  a  volunteer  com- 
pany should  be  made  possible  to  every  one  of  sound  health  in 
Canada. 

There  are  many  minds  at  work  in  every  province  upon 
the  problem  which  aims  at  the  qualification  of  all  teachers, 
male  and  female,  to  impart  instruction  in  physical  training 
and  elementary  military  drill.  The  Province  of  Nova  Scotia 
has  already  adopted  the  plan,  which  is  in  actual  operation 
there;  several  special  courses  of  instruction  for  teachers 
have  already  been  held  at  training  centres,  and  a  number  of 
teachers  have  quaUfied.  The  idea  is  that  female  teachers 
shall  qualify  in  regard  to  physical  training  and  that  the  male 
teachers  shall  in  addition  be  instructed  in  military  drill  and 
musketry.  The  scheme  as  at  present  in  operation  contem- 
plates the  payment  of  a  bonus  to  teachers  so  quahfying,  and 
under  the  Regulations  of  the  Education  Department  of 
Nova  Scotia,  all  teachers  are  obliged  to  qualify  in  this  instruc- 
tion, before  being  licensed  to  teach.  This  plan  in  detail 
has  been  laid  before  the  Premiers  of  all  the  other  Provinces 
of  the  Dominion  and  correspondence  is  still  taking  place,  but 
time  is  required  for  the  various  Educational  Departments 
to  become  conversant  with  the  advantages  and  details  of  the 
scheme.  Proposals  are  in  contemplation  looking  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  Corps  of  Instructors  from  the  Educational  In- 
stitutions of  the  country  which  shall  form  an  integral  part 
of  the  Militia,  and  in  which  the  male  teachers  qualifying  in 
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the  higher  grade  of  certificate  will  be  given  commissions  as 
Lieutenants.  The  plan  is  one  which  is  dear  to  Lord  Grey, 
and  its  accomplishment  will  be  a  fitting  conclusion  to  his 
patriotic  governorship. 

In  times  past  all  education  was  associated  with  a  training 
in  pliysical  efficiency  by  which  boys  came  to  be  the  defenders 
of  their  native  land.  The  Greeks  did  not  live  for  abstract 
beauty  alone.  In  their  schools  they  strove,  it  is  true,  to  make 
the  body  more  beautiful  and  more  sensitive,  by  means  of 
military  exercises ;  but  the  spirit  which  animated  them  was 
the  desire  and  necessity  of  protecting  their  homes,  a  duty 
which  is  no  les.s  vital  to-day.  In  that  admirable  compendium 
by  Montaigne  on  the  institution  and  education  of  children 
the  same  principle  is  set  forth:  "  If  you  would  have  a  boy 
stand  in  awe  of  shame,  accustome  him  patiently  to  endure 
weat  and  cold,  the  sharpness  of  the  wind,  the  heat  of  the 
sunne,  and  how  to  despise  all  hazards.  Remove  from  him  all 
nicenesse  and  quaintnesse  in  clothing,  in  lying,  in  eating,  and 
in  drinking;  fashion  him  to  all  things;  that  he  prove  not  a 
faire  and  wanton-puling  boy,  but  a  lustie  and  vigorous  youth. '^ 

Even  at  this  late  hour  by  this  means  we  may  be  led  to  a 
contemplation  of  the  ideal  school  which  Milton  set  forth, 
"  in  which  boys  shall  be  stirred  up  with  high  hopes  of  living 
to  be  brave  men  and  worthy  patriots  dear  to  God,  where  they 
shall  have  an  abundance  of  exercises  which  shall  keep  them 
healthy,  nimble,  strong,  and  well  in  breath,  which  being 
tempered  with  precepts  of  true  fortitude  and  patience  will 
turn  into  a  national  valour,  and  make  them  hate  the  cowardice 
of  doing  wrong;  and  where  in  those  vernal  seasons  of  the 
year,  when  the  air  is  calm  and  pleasant,  they  shall  not  indulge 
in  that  injury  and  sullenness  against  nature  as  not  to  go  out 
and  see  her  riches  and  partake  in  her  rejoicings  with  heaven 
and  earth."  We  may  well  compare  this  rich  and  miscel- 
laneous grazing  with  "  that  asinine  feast  of  sowtliistle  and 
brambles  whicli  is  commonly  set  before  them  as  all  the  food 
and  entertainment  of  their  tenderest  and  most  docile  age." 

W.  R.  GiVENB 


EAST  AND  WEST 

TWO  months  I  had  stayed  on  the  British  Columbian 
Coast  and  my  eyes  were  wearied  with  immensity, 
my  imagination  strained  with  ever  looking  to  the  dazzling 
future,  conjured  by  a  dauntless  people's  faith.  Perhaps 
when  Eastern  conventions  once  more  had  fettered  me  I 
should  long  for  the  boundless  hope  of  an  unshackled  land, 
but  not  now.  The  name  of  a  dreamy  city  had  sounded 
the  charm  of  a  yet  further  West,  and  a  steamer  was  bearing 
me  out  of  the  long,  land-hidden  Vancouver  harbour  into 
the  half  circle  of  English  Bay. 

Behind  me  and  across  the  narrow,  northern  inlet,  the 
mountains  still  slept  in  their  gray  strength,  unconscious  of 
the  June  morning's  awaking,  but  though  a  damp  dullness 
hung  over  all  the  peninsular  city's  shore,  across  the  blue 
Seymour  Straits  the  mists  were  clearing,  and  the  gold  of  the 
sun  was  drawing  up  the  silver  of  the  sea  to  spray  distant 
islands  with  a  haze  of  translucent  brightness.  There  is 
nothing  more  full  of  luring  beauty  than  islands  lying  low 
and  gold-rimmed  on  a  western  sea;  as  the  boat  glided  out 
of  the  Bay  the  old  Greek  dreams  of  Atlantis  Hved  again, 
and  the  tales  of  the  ancient  Irish  who  carried  their  dead 
heroes  over  a  sunlit  ocean  to  Moy  Mell: 

"  Incomparable    in    its    haze 

Where  the  sea  washes  against  the  land 
And  hairs  of  crystal  drop  from  its  mane." 

Here  on  the  outermost  edge  of  the  last  land  left  for 
man  to  conquer,  with  only  an  ocean  between  us  and  the 
old,  old  East,  the  race  left  behind  so  long  ago,  it  seemed  as 
if  indeed  that  lustrous  shimmer  must  be  the  veil  hiding  a 
new  found  haven  of  rest  and  peace.  We  were  sailing  West 
into  the  Orient;  I  was  west  of  the  West  at  last. 
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Unfortunately  a  southern  course  of  a  few  hours  brought 
the  boat  to  where  the  lands,  losing  their  mystic  haze,  became 
clear  realities  of  greeny  woods,  and  a  short  narrows  led  ii 
into  Plumper's  Pass.  To  some  this  pass  which  winds,  a 
sea  river,  in  and  out  among  varied  sized  islands,  is  the  prettiest 
part  of  the  sail,  but  I  loved  better  when  we  brushed  the 
islands  aside  and  entered  the  broader  Straits  of  San  Juan 
de  Fuca.  There,  across  a  sunny  sea  rose  a  high  wall  of 
opaque  mist,  surmounted  by  white,  whipped  clouds, 
through  which  gleamed  spires  like  clouds  of  pearly  sheen. 
What  charm  had  islands  and  water  then,  when  in  a  little 
while  an  unseen  hand  rolled  back  the  drape,  and  the  pearly 
spires  shone  not  as  clouds  but  as  the  radiant  snow  peaks 
of  the  Olympic  Range?  Clearer  and  clearer  grew  their 
outline  till,  the  steamer  giving  a  swerve  to  the  west,  a  giant 
range  of  mountains  ran  straight  along  the  left,  high  above 
sea,  and  mist,  and  cloud. 

We  were  approaching  the  southern  part  of  Vancouver 
Island,  and  as  Victoria  itself  became  near,  the  words  of 
Kipling's  disputed  eulogy  of  the  city  rang  in  my  mind: 
"  If  you  take  the  beauties  of  Bournemouth,  and  Torquay, 
and  Honolulu,  and  place  them  on  the  Bay  of  Naples  with 
the  Himalayas  behind,"  it  begins, — and  at  that  minute 
it  was  easy  to  understand  why  the  poet  had  culled  compari- 
sons from  so  many  different  zones.  Something  reminis- 
cent of  a  Japanese  painting  was  in  the  clear  blue  and  white 
of  those  sharp-cut  glittering  peaks  and  bright  blue  sky; 
the  lazy  languor  of  the  South  slept  on  the  waters  of  the 
Strait,  and  on  the  nearer  shore  memories  of  the  old  land 
leapt  from  those  true  salt-water  cliffs  unmarred  by  any 
lake-like  vegetation. 

Victoria  itself  was  half  hidden,  but  the  land  rolled  back 
to  where,  perched  on  a  height,  half  a  dozen  houses  looked 
over  a  cliff  whose  red  brown  contour,  basking  in  sunny 
freedom  from  woods,  swelled  not  with  Northern  ruggedness, 
but  with  the  softened  bareness  and  wind-swept  curves  of  a 
south   England  shore.    As  we  drew  nearer  the  foliage   of 
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a  formal  park  made  a  patch  of  vivid  green  on  a  shoulder 
of  land,  of  which  the  elbow  formed  the  east  side  of  a  scooped- 
out  basin  harbour,  guarded  by  islets,  one  a  light-house  rock. 
Bare  wave-splashed  rocks  they  were,  with  never  a  tree  to 
spoil  their  lonely  outhne,  rocks  where  the  winds  and  storms 
might  play  and  waihng  sea  gulls  cry,  rocks  responding  to 
every  mood  of  sky  and  sea.  Not  since  the  day  I  sailed  up 
Lough  Foyle,  where  new  scenes  came  to  me  with  a  sense 
of  remembering  things  forgotten  long  ago,  had  beauty 
touched  me  with  the  same  poignant  content,  and  as  we 
entered  the  harbour  with  its  dull  roofed,  compact  city  lying 
around,  a  sensation,  strange  enough  for  a  Canadian  bom, 
came  over  me.  I  felt  that  somehow,  after  wandering  in 
unfamiUar  lands,  I  had  come  home,  and  when  we  passed 
the  unrigged  fishing  smacks  to  come  alongside  the  docks, 
even  the  white  retaining  wall,  and  long  line  of  dingy  de- 
serted warehouses  behind,  filled  me  with  a  happy  pleasure. 
Instead  of  pitying  Victoria's  lack  of  vim  and  bustle  I  felt 
sorry  for  the  rushing,  new  activity  of  Vancouver. 

How  that  self-made  Westerner  had  ridiculed  his  little 
English  neighbour,  and  in  all  the  pride  of  his  planned  city 
and  undoubted  progress  warned  me  that  her  sleepy  satisfied 
disregard  of  ''  up-to-date  methods "  would  soon  become 
tiresome.  I  had  willingly  admitted  his  wonderful  indus- 
try, pluck,  and  ambition,  but  his  bragging  conceit  had  grown 
wearisome  and  the  prospect  of  meeting  her  whom  his  con- 
tempt had  only  made  me  long  the  more  to  see,  was  agree- 
ably full  of  dehght. 

To  find  that  gentle  exclusive  lady  it  was  necessary  to 
go  away  from  the  more  commercial  centre,  and  drive  through 
quiet,  proper  town  streets  with  sober  shops,  two  or  three 
stories  high,  on  either  side,  between  which  could  be  caught 
glimpses  of  the  white  snows  of  the  Olympics.  Dollars  and 
cents  felt  out  of  place  in  my  purse,  as  sauntering,  gray- 
capped  young  Englishmen  brushed  sleeves  mth  pig-tailed 
Orientals  or  a  bright-turbaned  Hindu,  and  the  impression 
deepened  as  the  cab  turned  up  a  green,  shaded  street  where 
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the  upper  windows  of  houses  winked  lazily  at  me  through 
branches  of  trees,  over  ivied  walls  or  hedges  of  privet  and 
holly.  Before  one  of  these  high  privet  hedges  I  aUghted 
and  opening  a  httle  iron  gate,  entered  the  grounds  of  a  square 
frame  house  of  light  gray  with  long  purple  blossoms  of 
wisteria,  now  nearly  drooping,  falling  over  the  porch. 

There,  bending  over  a  bush  of  red  Jacqueminot  roses  in  a 
carelessly  luxuriant  garden,  I  found  her  whom  I  had  come 
80  far  to  see,  the  very  spirit  of  her  fair  city,  who  in  truth  she 
is.  Holding  in  her  arms  the  sweet  crimson  roses,  and  with 
a  bunch  of  red  ripe  strawberries  in  her  hand,  she  rose  to 
greet  me,  her  quaint  air  and  composure  making  her  seem 
older  than  she  really  was.  Little  and  loveable  she  looked, 
but  her  head  was  held  with  too  much  dignity  to  warrant 
any  misplaced  enthusiasm,  and  her  reserve  made  me  wait 
till  with  a  low  EngUsh  voice  she  spoke.  "  You  are  very 
welcome,"  she  said,  "  as  are  all  who  come  to  me  from  friends 
in  the  old  East,  only  you  will  find  me  very  quiet  after  my 
neighbour  Vancouver.  You  Uke  that  better?  Ah,  that 
is  very  sweet  of  you,  my  dear,  for  though  I  naturally  love 
my  Hfe,  the  spirit  of  each  place  must  be  different  and  even 
in  my  own  domain  many  changes  have  come  to  pass.  And 
now,  as  you  are  to  be  here  but  for  one  short  week,  which 
will  you  prefer  to  do — visit  the  few  sights  the  tourists  see 
or  stay  in  my  garden  and  live  the  time  with  me  ?" 

''0,"  I  said  impulsively,  "  let  me  stay  here  with  you 
and  the  clambering  roses,  and  eat  strawberries  in  yonder 
shady  nook  of  Ulac  bushes.  Let  me  pick  the  wee  white 
English  daisies  peeping  through  the  green  grass  under  those 
spreading  oaks,  or  watch  the  birds  tasting  the  unripe  cher- 
ries on  the  other  side  the  shiny  ivy  creeper.  Then  may  I 
wander  up  and  down  this  irregular  winding  road,  for 
through  the  gate  I  see  a  stately  house  and  garden,  and  next 
an  old  wooden  fence  which  only  half  hides  a  low  roofed, 
tumbled  cottage  and  green  tangle  of  bushes.  It  is  all  so 
old,  and  happy,  and  unplanned." 
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"  Yes,"  she  answered,  quietly  pleased,  "  No  one  has 
ever  laid  out  my  city,  for  each  man  has  built  where  he  will 
and  can.  We  have  just  grown,  and  if  our  streets  make  little 
display  we  live  inside  our  hedges.  The  gardens  are  my 
joy,  and  soon  you  will  see  the  gentlemen  returning  early 
from  business  to  have  a  cup  of  tea  and  dig  in  their  flower- 
beds a  little  while  before  dinner.  They  take  great  pride  in 
their  roses,  and  as  many  do  not  go  to  their  offices  till  ten, 
they  have  an  hour's  work  in  the  morning,  with  very  suc- 
cessful results." 

A  short  week  it  was,  spent  with  that  quiet-voiced 
woman,  and  the  days  that  followed  were  filled  with  a  sweet 
content.  June  was  queening  it  over  them  in  her  fairest, 
loveUest  mood,  and  the  gardens  ran  riot  with  roses,  the 
country  afire  with  broom.  Outside  the  city,  roUing  farm 
land  tempted  us  across  to  northern  forests  and  a  rocky 
western  coast,  and  at  night  a  long  narrow  gorge,  running 
like  a  fresh  water  stream  from  the  harbour,  would  lure  me 
in  a  canoe  along  its  dusky,  wooded  banks  to  watch  the  bright, 
silver  moonlight  dive  behind  a  cloud,  and  appear  in  the  salt 
water,  a  gleaming  phosphorescent  streak.  Sometimes  at 
sunset  a  strong  sea-hunger  would  lead  me  through  the  warm, 
quiet,  gardened  streets  to  where  on  the  eastern  and  southern 
shore  the  waves  were  lapping  softly  on  the  cool,  gray  stones. 
Far  across  the  straits,  the  pearl  spires  would  change  to  min- 
arets of  glowing  opal,  and  the  mountain  portals  opening 
to  an  ocean  of  unknown  wonder,  show  the  golden  West  join- 
ing hands  with  the  brooding  East.  At  such  moments  the 
Orient  felt  strangely,  quiveringly  near,  and  a  sense  of  far 
off  remoteness  would  turn  me  to  an  earthy  country  road, 
edged  with  yellow,  ragged  broom.  There,  by  some  homely 
brown  house  an  unexpected  whiff  of  honeysuckle  or  late 
blossoming  thorn  would  startle  my  loneliness,  and  send  me 
homeward  pondering  why  we  cross  the  haunting  prairie 
plains,  and  marvel  at  the  untold  wonders  of  the  Rockies 
only  to  have  the  glad  tears  come  at  the  loved,  familiar  smell 
of  flowers  belonging  to  a  land  where  we  have  never  lived. 
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But  pleasantest  of  all  perhaps  was  to  loiter  up  and 
down  the  winding  hedge-Uned  roads  with  Victoria  herself, 
and  hear  her  relate  idle  gossip  of  those  who  lived  behind  some 
holly  wall.  "  Whose  is  that  new,  bare  mansion  of  red 
brick  ?"  I  would  ask  and  smile  as  her  head  drew  up  in 
dignified  remembrance.  ''  Some  rich  nortliwestern  trades- 
man," would  be  her  answer.  "  They  did  not  bring  any 
introductions  and  I  do  not  know  them,  though  unfortun- 
ately some  of  my  young  people  go  there  oftener  than  I  Hke. 
As  dear  Colonel  Bridgeway  says,  who  is  a  retired  EngUsli 
officer,  my  dear,  they  entirely  forget  what  is  due  to  tlieir 
family  by  mingUng  with  such  purely  commercial  people." 
For  the  first  time  her  old  world  narrowness  and  "  shade  of 
gentle  bigotries  "  grated  on  me,  and  I  was  glad  wlien  she 
passed  to  a  small  house  with  only  a  square  plot  of  yellow 
laburnum  trees  in  front  and  a  red  rambler  climbing  up  the 
side. 

"  There,"  she  said,  ''  lives  an  old  Navy  family  though 
they  have  very  little  wealth.  If  you  went  into  their  dining 
room  you  would  find  Chippendale  chairs  with  a  table  of 
British  Columbia  pine  and  very  soon  the  chairs  will  have 
to  go,  to  be  bought  by  these  nouveatix  Hch^s  neighbours. 
As  for  that  place,"  pointing  to  a  large,  comfortable,  ram- 
bling house  hidden  by  clustering  trees,  ''  it  belongs  to  an 
old  Hudson  Bay  family,  and  in  the  old  times  not  even  the 
Navy  and  Army  held  their  heads  higher  than  those  descen- 
dants of  a  Red  River  squaw." 

She  was  very  proud  of  these  early  settlers,  and  as  she 
spoke  of  her  younger  sons  taking  up  their  work  in  the  far 
inland,  a  glow  came  to  her  face  which  taught  me  that  in 
spite  of  her  English  customs  and  manners  she  was  in  truth 
sealed  to  the  New  World,  and  would  never  more  go  back. 
Different  as  she  was  from  all  her  neighbours  she  was  at  heart  a 
westerner. 

We  were  walking  toward"  Rockland  Avenue  as  she  was 
thus  speaking,  and  on  reaching  the  curved  line  of  houses 
which  I  had  seen  perclied  on  a  height,  from  the  ship,  even 
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her  proud  repugnance  to  American  boasting  had  to  give 
way  to  a  natural  pride,  as  she  whispered :  ''  The  most  beau- 
tiful residential  street  in  Canada."  I  was  willing  to  agree 
with  her.  Spreading  grounds  surrounding  large  houses  of 
brick  and  frame  on  the  left  side  looked  over  others  equally 
beautiful  on  the  downward  slope  to  the  right,  and  though 
some  had  conventional  plots  and  smoothed  lawns  of  patted 
grass,  in  many  cases  their  owners  had  builded  larger  than 
they  could  afford,  and  the  gardens  rejoiced  in  half-cared-for 
neglect.  Others  loved  their  flowers  too  well  to  hamper 
them,  and  parts  of  their  grounds  were  left  in  green  rusticity, 
while  a  wise  grant  of  Hberty  allowed  strawberry  plants  to 
hide  under  currant  bushes,  and  roses,  pink  and  yellow  and 
white  to  clamber  up  and  down  the  gravel  walks  in  guarded 
waywardness.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  avenue  a  cross 
road  opened  a  noble  vista  across  the  eastern  Straits  and 
islands,  for  shouldered  by  gray-blue  foothills  rising  straight 
from  a  sea  of  sparkling  sapphire,  Mount  Baker  towered 
one  mass  of  pure,  hard  white,  startlingly,  nakedly  near. 
Miles  to  the  inland  of  the  distant  American  coast,  that 
peak  usually  swathed  itself  in  mist  and  cloud,  and  though 
my  guide  promised  me  a  clearer  view  from  Oak  Bay,  never 
afterwards  did  it  appear  so  supremely  close. 

Oak  Bay  was  the  last  spot  to  which  my  kindly  hostess 
took  me  on  the  morning  of  the  day  I  had  to  leave.  It  lies 
on  the  far  end  of  the  shoulder  of  land,  a  half  hour's  run  by 
the  tram  from  town,  and  the  whole  place  consists  only  of  a 
quaint  inn-hotel  close  to  a  stony  beach,  a  few  gardens  larger 
and  more  heterogeneous  than  those  of  the  city,  and  a  golf 
course  on  the  heights.  Yet  to  me,  all  the  charm  of  Victoria 
was  summed  up  in  that  one  visit  to  Oak  Bay.  I  liked  the 
gardens  hidden  by  the  rampant  trees  and  guarded  at  the 
gates  by  pink  hollyhock  sentinels  whose  heads  nodded  in 
gentle  denial  to  my  plea  to  enter  the  rambling  tangle  of  green 
and  golden  glow.  I  loved  the  bare,  wrinkled  links  all  browny 
green  with  the  sun,  now  deserted  for  the  summer  months, 
but  patched  with  white  and  orange  marguerites,  and  nearer 
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the  shore,  pale  blue  and  pink  forget-me-nots;  but  above 
all  my  heart  went  out  to  the  fresh,  salt  wind  and  gray,  rocky, 
moss-crowned  cUffs.  The  rapturous  joy  that  had  been 
hurled  to  me  from  the  land  on  the  first  day  now  changed 
to  hngering  regret  as  I  turned  to  bid  the  gracious  spirit 
farewell.  ''  Come  soon  again,"  she  said,  "  and  you  will 
find  me  then  as  now  sitting  on  these  cliffs  and  gazing  over 
sea-weed  and  rocks  Uke  those  on  which  as  a  child  I  wan- 
dered barefoot  on  the  far  Atlantic  coast." 

And  it  is  there  that  I  now  love  best  to  think  of  her. 
All  the  sweet,  luring  hope  which  those  shinamering  islands 
had  promised  me  a  week  before  had  been  fulfilled,  and  my 
haven  of  rest  was  found.  In  a  few  hours  the  steamer  was 
bearing  me  back  to  the  rushing  West,  but  passing  again 
that  shore  where  the  new  gods  of  a  new  Olympus  look  down 
on  her  from  their  glistening  thrones  I  breathed  to  them  a 
prayer:  "  Keep  her  in  quiet  and  growing  beauty;  guard  her 
from  commercial  progress  and  swift  wealth,  that  house  by 
house,  and  garden  by  garden  she  may  extend  her  borders, 
and  with  a  broader  charity  and  stronger  culture  retain  her 
romance  and  old-world  peace."  North  and  South  have 
met  beside  her,  East  and  West  join  hands  before  her,  and 
every  westering  sun  brings  weary  men  to  kiss  her  hand  in 
re-awakened  homage.  Canada  in  her  heart  of  hearts  is 
glad.  Two  at  least  of  her  guardians  are  nobly  born,  one  a 
stately  French  Madame  at  her  Eastern  River's  gate,  and  the 
other  an  English  gentlewoman  off  the  shores  of  the  farthest 
West. 

E.  B.  Thompson 


THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  SOCIAL  CRISIS 

NO  ONE  who  gives  a  little  serious  thought  to  the  prevailing 
conditions  of  life  to-day  can  resist  the  conclusion  that 
we  are  Uving  in  a  critical  time.  These  are  the  days  when 
powerful  corporations  and  combinations  flourish,  days  of 
organized  effort  to  crush  competition,  days  of  monumental 
extortion,  of  strongly  intrenched  iniquities  that  exact  a  heavy 
toll  in  money  and  in  Hfe,  of  multitudinous  oppressions  to  sup- 
port fictitious  capital  and  of  wide-spread  contempt  for  the 
laws  of  justice  and  righteous  living.  These  are  days,  too, 
when  as  never  before  in  human  history,  increasing  numbers 
of  people,  wise  and  unwise,  are  concerning  themselves  with 
social  conditions,  dedicating  themselves  to  solve  social  prob- 
lems, organizing  themselves  for  social  change,  and  endea- 
vouring to  apply  the  motives  of  religion  to  the  problems  of 
modern  life. 

While  the  continued  and  increasing  development  of  the 
vast  and  varied  resources  of  our  country  is  heaping  up  wealth 
at  an  enormous  rate,  and  while  the  abounding  prosperity 
of  our  country  makes  us  rejoice,  there  are  many  signs  in  our 
midst  that  are  undeniably  disquieting.  We  cannot  for  a 
moment  doubt  that  in  the  large  view  of  things  we  are  moving 
toward  the  one  far-off  divine  event  toward  which  the  whole 
creation  moves.  We  have  sufficient  faith  in  God  and  in 
man  to  believe  that  in  the  long  run  error  must  give  way  to 
truth,  and  injustice  and  unrighteousness  must  give  way  to 
justice  and  righteousness.  But  we  have  read  history  enough 
to  know  that  as  humanity  sweeps  onward  there  are  many 
lapses  and  reverses,  and  many  peoples  and  nations  who, 
having  halted  in  the  upward  march,  have  been  trampled  in 
the  dust  of  the  dead  ages.    Whether  it  shall  be  so  or  not  with 
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us  will  depend  on  whether  or  not  we  keep  our  moral  equip- 
ment abreast  of  our  political  and  material  progress.  There- 
fore the  church  as  the  corporate  conscience  of  society  must 
take  note  of  the  fact  that  we  have  entered  upon  an  era  of 
critical  importance.  It  is  inane  folly  to  hide  from  ourselves 
the  fact  that  we  are  facing  a  social  crisis.  The  tendency  to 
the  accumulation  of  great  power  in  the  hands  of  a  very  few 
(an  accumulation  not  always  the  legitimate  result  of  social 
service,  but  often  the  fruit  of  plunder),  the  tendency  to  unre- 
strained extravagance  and  boundless  luxury,  the  intensifying 
of  antagonism  between  classes,  disregard  for  righteousness 
and  justice — these  things  spell  chaos  and  destruction.  A 
social  order  that  fosters  injustices  and  organizes  iniquities 
cannot  long  endure.  No  society  that  continues  monumental 
evidences  of  contempt  for  justice  can  Uve. 

For  this  crisis  the  church,  as  the  chief  interpreter  of 
Christianity,  must  have  a  message.  And  I  fail  to  see  how  its 
message  can  suit  the  needs  of  the  time  unless  the  church 
pay  more  attention  than  she  has  hitherto  done  to  the  social 
aspect  of  sin  and  salvation.  According  to  the  plain  teaching 
of  Jesus  no  man  knows  the  meaning  of  Christian  salvation 
until  he  is  willing  to  lose  himself  in  the  service  of  mankind. 
There  can  be  no  salvation  worthy  of  the  name  that  does  not 
imply  becoming  a  saviour.  A  single  isolated  life  may  find 
salvation  without  regard  to  others,  but  it  is  doubtful,  increas- 
ingly doubtful,  whether  such  salvation  is  worth  ha\ang.  The 
more  we  think  of  it,  the  more  apparent  it  becomes  that  recovery 
to  the  righteous  life  implies  right  relations  with  God's  chil- 
dren. It  would  undoubtedly  clear  away  a  great  deal  of 
misunderstanding  and  remove  a  great  barrier  to  social  pro- 
gress if  in  our  conception  of  sin  and  salvation  we  began  with 
man's  duty  to  man  instead  of  man's  duty  to  God.  This  does 
not  in  any  sense  mean  the  denial  of  our  duty  to  God,  but  it 
means  getting  at  our  duty  to  God  in  the  right  way.  In 
reality  the  only  evil  we  have  to  repent  of  is  what  we  have 
wrought  in  our  world  by  our  own  selfishness.  And  there 
can  be  no  mysterious  process  by  which  we  can  be  ''  white- 
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washed  in  the  sight  of  God  if  we  go  on  doing  selfish  things 
and  manifesting  a  grasping,  unscrupulous  spirit  in  our 
relations  with  one  another."  A  prevailing  false  notion  we 
must  rid  ourselves  of  in  meeting  the  social  crisis  of  to-day 
is  that  sin  against  God  is  something  different  from  sin  against 
man.  If  the  church  is  to  succeed  in  the  present  crisis,  she 
must  cease  worrying  over  wrong  in  the  abstract  and  correct 
wrong  in  the  concrete,  cease  fighting  a  mythical  devil  and 
deal  with  real  devils  near  at  hand,  cease  fighting  and  combating 
sin  in  general  and  organize  to  combat  particular  sins. 

There  is  a  widespread  suspicion  daily  deepening  into  an 
impatient  conviction  that  our  society  needs  to  have  its  whole 
conception  of  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  life  revolutionized. 
The  great  trouble  with  our  social  order  is  that  our  ruhng 
ideas  are  wrong  ideas.  We  have  been  trying  to  build  up  a 
civihzation  on  individualism.  Self-interest  has  been  recog- 
nized as  the  regulative  principle  of  our  social  organism.  Our 
laws,  our  civil  and  industrial  institutions  are  based  on  this 
idea.  Our  poUtical  economy  and  our  practical  philosophy 
have  been  based  on  the  idea  that  aU  rules  of  conduct  must 
be  adjusted  to  self-love  as  the  supreme  motive  of  life.  Of 
course,  in  the  family,  and  to  some  small  extent  in  the  church, 
and  to  a  still  smaller  extent  in  philanthropies,  we  recognize 
the  rule  of  altruistic  interests.  But  in  all  the  absorbing 
affairs  of  fife — in  industry,  in  commerce,  in  politics — ^we  have 
insisted  on  enthroning  the  principle  of  self-interest.  It  is 
this  that  has  brought  on  our  social  crisis.  Our  fundamental 
trouble  to-day  is  that  we  have  been  trying  to  build  our  society 
on  a  selfish  foundation.  Where  every  vestige  of  political  privi- 
lege ought  to  be  swept  away,  where  social  conditions  ought  to 
express  equity  and  righteousness,  we  stiU  have  inequahties  and 
injustices  of  the  most  glaring  sort.  We  are  developing  tribes 
of  plunderers  whose  aim  is  to  have  the  whole  country  at  their 
mercy.  We  have  an  increasing,  debilitating  luxury  that 
would  outdo  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  their  decadence. 
We  have  more  misery  and  poverty  than  we  are  aware  of. 
And  we  have  deadly  class  hatreds  steadily  deepening  and  con- 
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stantly  threatening  social  upheaval.  The  explanation  of  it 
all  lies  in  the  conflict  between  a  vague  belief  that  selfishness 
is  sin  and  a  bold  unblushing  assumption  that  we  must  build 
on  and  be  ruled  by  selfishness.  This  in  brief  is  the  conflict, — 
whether  unbridled  selfishness  shall  rule,  or  whether  unselfish 
love  is  the  law  of  life.  Jesus  made  it  clear  that  he  did  not 
expect  a  Christian  society  to  be  built  upon  the  old  Jewish 
morality  of  every  man  for  himself.  He  told  the  people  of 
his  time  "  you  are  building  your  civilization  upon  a  false 
basis."  You  cannot  build  safely  on  every  man  for  himself. 
Strife,  misery,  confusion  will  be  the  perpetual  portion  of  a 
society  built  on  selfishness.  The  error  against  which  Jesus 
warned  has  never  been  successfully  eliminated  from  our 
social  structure.  Our  house  is  still  divided  against  itself. 
And  out  of  our  perpetuation  of  selfishness  as  our  ruUng  idea, 
our  corrupt  cities,  our  plundering  and  poisoning  of  people,  our 
strivings  and  miseries  have  arisen.  We  have  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  Jesus'  warning.  We  have  said:  ''away  with  unsel- 
fishness and  love;  in  our  society  the  law  of  strife,  the  law 
that  gives  dominion  to  the  strongest  and  most  unscrupulous 
must  rule." 

How  has  it  come  about  that  the  warning  of  our  Master 
has  been  so  long  unheeded?  Is  there  no  agency  that  ought 
to  insist  that  it  be  heeded?  Has  Jesus  no  representative  upon 
whom  he  can  depend  for  the  saving  of  society?  Undoubtedly 
the  church  is  pre-eminently  that  institution  where  we  expect 
his  mind  to  control  and  his  spirit  to  dwell.  How  imperfect 
the  mission  of  the  church  has  been  most  of  us  know.  How 
imperfectly  she  is  performing  her  mission  to-day  not  all  of  us 
reahze.  She  ought  to  be  the  light  of  the  world  and  in  many 
respects  is  but  a  feeble  candle  or  a  dark  lantern  quenching 
the  light  she  ought  to  radiate.  Often  she  utterly  misplaces 
the  emphasis  of  the  Master's  teachings  and  puts  last  things 
first  and  first  things  last.  She  spends  her  energies  on  trifles 
and  shirks  the  great  task  for  which  she  was  brought  into  being. 
It  is  true  of  course  that  never  before  was  there  so  much 
generous    giving,   such   willing  enUstment   in   philanthropy. 
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such  wise  and  varied  legislation  for  social  reform ;  and  yet  ac- 
knowledging thankfully  and  hopefully  the  existence  and  acti- 
vity of  many  good  Christians  to  whom  the  establishment  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  a  righteous  society  on  earth  is  the  chief 
concern,  and  acknowledging  that  torpid  consciences  are  being 
stung  into  action  and  into  wakefulness  by  evils  intolerably 
acute,  it  still  remains  an  unpleasant  fact  that  after  twenty 
centuries  of  teaching  the  vast  majority  of  modern  Christians 
regard  it  as  the  chief  business  of  religion  to  keep  people  out 
of  contact  with  the  life  of  this  worid  and  get  them  safely 
away  from  it  when  they  die.  They  do  not  want  to  have 
the  social  aspect  of  sin  or  of  salvation  emphasized.  But,  how- 
ever easily  we  may  forgive  mediaeval  Christians  for  neglecting 
their  social  obligations,  we  cannot  and  ought  not  to  forgive 
the  Christian  people  of  to-day  if  they  fail  to  leaven  human 
society  in  this  age  of  freedom  and  large  opportunity. 

What  are  our  churches  generally  doing  while  the  forces 
of  injustice  and  unrighteousness  are  organizing,  spreading 
their  nets  and  gathering  up  their  spoils?  For  the  most  part 
"  they  are  standing  idly  by  "  wondering  whether  or  not  they 
have  any  right  to  interfere.  The  old  time  prophets  in  the 
days  of  Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  Hosea,  and  Amos  had  no  such  em- 
barrassment in  a  critical  time.  But  to-day,  while  here  and 
there  a  prophetic  voice  is  heard  it  is  as  a  voice  from  the 
wilderness,  for  the  church  makes  no  clear  and  effectual  protest 
against  the  injustices  with  which  society  is  swiftly  coming 
into  a  life  and  death  grapple. 

It  is  an  unpleasant  fact  to  have  to  acknowledge,  but 
it  is  unquestionably  true  that  the  threatening  social  con- 
ditions that  have  been  appearing  in  the  last  few  years  are 
due  largely  to  the  absence  in  our  society  of  those  elements 
which  it  is  the  professed  business  of  the  churches  to  supply. 
If  our  churches  made  men  bate  robbery  as  they  ought  to  hate 
it  there  would  be  less  plundering  under  the  guise  of  special 
privilege.  The  social  conditions  in  most  communities  are 
not  a  credit  to  the  churches.  If  our  churches  enforced 
as  they  ought  to  enforce  the  social  ideals  of  Jesus  there  would 
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be  less  philanthropy  and  more  justice.  For  generosity  is 
less  important  than  justice.  Not  long  ago  Jacob  Riis  was 
addressing  an  audience  at  a  charity  meeting  and  noticed 
among  the  placards  that  adorned  the  wall  one  on  which  was 
the  familiar  text  "  charity  covereth  a  multitude  of  sins." 
He  remarked,  *'  it  is  time  to  take  that  cover  off."  He  was 
right.  The  church  must  insist  that  men  earn  the  right  to  be 
generous  by  first  being  just.  If  our  churches,  with  their 
present  membership  and  social  influence,  would  heartily  accept 
the  teachings  of  Jesus  and  bravely  and  honestly  put  them 
into  practice,  our  society  would  soon  be  filled  with  ideas  and 
sentiments  in  the  presence  of  which  the  evils  of  to-day  could 
not  long  exist. 

If  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken  we  are  living  in  a  new  fulness 
of  time.  The  searching  criticism  of  the  church,  characteris- 
tic of  to-day,  is  not  the  carping  of  foes  but  the  admonition 
of  her  best  friends.  Those  who  have  ears  to  hear  can  hear 
the  call  of  a  social  crisis.  We  are  witnessing  the  slow  cul- 
mination and  collapse  of  a  social  order  that  rests  on  an  in- 
dividualistic basis.  We  are  passing  through  a  transition 
in  which  the  rule  of  selfishness  and  strife  must  give  way  to 
the  law  of  love.  We  are  moving  into  a  time  when  the  church 
must  assist  in  organizing  industrial  and  civil  society  on 
Christian  principles.  It  is  needless  to  say  this  cannot  be  done 
instantly.  The  processes  of  safe  growth  are  never  instan- 
taneous. A  safe  development  must  be  a  slow  transformation. 
The  thing  needed  now  is  that  the  church  grasp  the  idea  of 
what  is  to  be  done.  This  accomplished,  the  methods  of  work 
may  be  devised  as  the  needs  arise.  It  is  of  supreme  impor- 
tance that  the  church  realize  that  she  is  here  to  seek  first  the 
Kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness,  and  to  seek  it  not 
by  turning  her  attention  to  the  distant  skies  but  by  fixing 
it  upon  this  world,  for  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  Man  must  be 
found  here.  She  must  extirpate  social  injustices.  She  must 
stand  out  in  the  open  as  the  champion  of  social  justice  and 
seek  the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom  in  shop  and  store 
and  factory,  in  bank  and  office,  in  kitchen  and  drawing  room, 
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in  sanctuary  and  on  the  street,  in  public  office  and  in  private 
life  wherever  human  beings  join  hands  or  rub  elbows  in  the 
pleasures  and  friendships  and  tasks  of  life.  She  must  make 
men  and  women  feel  everywhere  that  the  joy  of  life  is  not 
strife  but  service,  that  the  aim  of  the  noblest  Ufe  is  not  to 
get  but  to  give.  She  must  cease  living  at  peace  with  evils 
that  imperil  society.  Often  individuals  are  at  war  with 
them,  but  seldom  churches  as  churches.  We  are  opposed 
to  evil  in  the  abstract,  let  us  also  combat  the  concrete  evils 
at  our  doors.  The  devotion  paid  to  a  divine  person  must 
be  coupled  with  a  devotion  to  a  divine  cause — transforming 
a  self-seeking  society  into  a  reUgiously  social  hfe  where  each 
lives  for  others  and  all  live  for  God. 

It  is  a  significant  thing  to  note  that  while  social  injus- 
tices and  social  unrighteousness  have  been  culminating  in  a 
time  of  critical  importance,  the  church  has  not  been  making 
the  progress  she  ought  to  make.  Her  membership  increases 
very  slowly.  Her  benevolences  languish.  There  are  many 
signs  of  decrepitude  that  we  are  unwilling  to  confess.  The 
fact  is  painfully  apparent  that  the  church  will  not  increase, 
will  not  even  hold  her  own,  and  cannot  retain  her  grip  upon 
the  world  unless  we  find  out  and  do  our  real  business  in  this 
world.  Salvation  lies  in  doing  our  rightful  task  and  the  task 
of  the  church  to-day  is  to  sociahze  Christianity.  To  see  in 
these  movements  and  problems  which  constitute  our  social 
crisis  nothing  more  than  an  economic  disturbance  is  to  miss 
the  very  note  that  gives  special  character  and  significance 
to  our  day.  We  must  not  miss  the  note  of  duty  and  we  must 
not  fail  to  see  the  opportunity  for  the  humanization  of  life. 
A  tone  of  moral  obligation  and  of  moral  uplift  characterizes 
this  crisis,  for  it  is  a  sign  not  of  decadence  but  of  progress. 
It  is  most  acute  where  the  conditions  of  life  are  most  hopeful 
in  Britain,  in  Germany,  and  in  all  the  EngUsh-speaking 
world.  It  indicates,  not  that  we  are  on  the  way  down,  but 
that  we  are  on  the  way  up.  It  indicates  that  our  learning 
is  leading  us  to  larger  life. 
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We  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  the  church 
of  Jesus  Christ,  facing  a  crisis  so  imminent,  in  which  she  must 
stand  against  tremendous  forces  organized  for  terrific  con- 
flict, will  fail  to  hear  the  call  of  her  Master,  and  casting  aside 
her  weaknesses  and  her  besetting  sins  will  rise  to  meet  the 
mighty  task  that  awaits  her.  It  is  becoming  increasingly- 
plain  that  society  cannot  live  upon  the  old  basis  of  selfish- 
ness and  strife.  It  is  the  business  of  the  church  to  rally  all 
moral  forces  that  injustice  may  be  overcome  and  unrighteous- 
ness overthrown.  In  doing  this  the  church  herself  is  bound 
to  rise  to  fuller  liberty  and  larger  life,  for  we  have  always  had 
our  largest  life  and  largest  visions  of  God  through  love  of 
man.  We  rise  "  through  man  to  God."  Doing  the  will  of 
God  we  are  sure  to  have  new  visions  of  God.  With  new 
visions  of  God  we  are  sure  to  have  increasing  authority  and 

conquest. 

William  Munroe 


AT  A  CONCERT  OF  MUSIC 

[Paderewski,  Opus  XVI.,  No.  2.] 

It  seemed  I  wandered  'neath  the  lilac  trees, 
Among  the  iris  flowers,  a  flame-hued  host; 
And  'mid  the  quiet  hum  of  questing  bees 
I  walked,  when  lo!  the  comfortable  ghost 
Of  him  that  in  this  world  I  loved,  came  near: 
We  prattled  on  of  cherished  common  things, 
And,  in  our  wonted  way  when  he  was  here. 
Linked  answers  lightly  to  light  questionings. 

Yet  all  the  time  we  talked,  we  never  stirred 
The  deep  tremendous  where  our  twined  souls  rest; 
But  stroked  a  green-eyed  cat  that  loudly  purred, 
And  watched  a  butterfly  all  gaily  dressed. 
The  music  ceased,  the  dream  returned  to  day. 
But  O!  the  white-throat  'mid  the  boughs  of  May. 

Eva  Macfarlane 
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CANADA  AND  THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE 

AT  THE  present  moment  the  whole  future  of  British 
and  colonial  relations  centres  around  the  question  of 
naval  defence.  This  is  particularly  the  case  since  it  begins 
to  appear  that  the  day  may  come  when  the  British  navy  is 
no  longer  able  to  effect  single-handed  the  defence  of  the  entire 
empire.  What  has  hitherto  been  mainly  an  academic  ques- 
tion, dehberately  excluded  from  the  purview  of  the  party 
politician  because  of  its  lack  of  bearing  upon  the  material 
interests  of  the  moment,  is  rapidly  becoming  the  problem 
of  the  hour.  A  wave  of  self-interested  apprehension,  masked 
under  the  smug  disguise  of  imperial  sympathy,  is  turning  the 
universal  attention  of  the  colonies  towards  the  protection 
of  their  coasts  and  commerce.  This  is  the  true  interpretation 
of  the  naval  defence  conference  of  last  summer  and  of  the 
present  epidemic  of  neo-patriotism  in  the  form  of  deep-sea 
editorials   in   the    colonial    press. 

During  the  coming  session  of  the  Canadian  parliament 
the  pubHc  of  the  Dominion  will  be  called  upon,  for  the  first 
time  in  many  years,  to  consider  in  all  seriousness  the  question 
of  maritime  defence  and  its  bearing  on  the  future  of  this 
country.  The  subject  is  a  wide  one.  It  connects  itself  at 
first  hand  with  the  still  unsolved  problem  of  our  political 
relation  to  the  Mother  Country.  The  adoption  of  any  definite 
national  poUcy  in  regard  to  naval  defence  will  present  a  for- 
ward movement  in  one  direction  or  the  other,  in  the  political 
development  of  the  Canadian  people,  from  which  a  future 
retrogression  will  be  increasingly  difficult.  Any  discussion, 
therefore,  which  tends  to  elucidate  even  a  part  of  the  mo- 
mentous question  at  issue  ought  to  be  of  importance  at  the 
present   juncture.      The  following  article  is  not  intended  to 
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treat  of  the  whole  subject  of  the  naval  defence  of  the  colonies 
or  even  of  that  of  Canada,  but  merely  to  contribute  to  the 
general  enquiry  by  freeing  the  controversy  of  the  thick  haze  of 
misunderstanding  by  which  certain  sides  of  it  are  surrounded. 
The  existence  of  the  so-called  Monroe  doctrine  and  its  sup- 
posed bearing  upon  the  international  position  of  Canada  has 
served  for  many  years  to  perplex  a  subject  already  difficult 
in  itself  and  to  postpone  beyond  its  due  time  the  solution  of 
the  most  important  political  problem  of  the  day.  The  imagi- 
nary protection  which  it  has  afforded  to  Canada  has  acted 
as  a  soporific  to  the  pubUc  mind,  and  even  now  the  breezy 
call  of  the  deep-sea  editor,  yo-ho'ing  at  the  halyards  of  his 
new  Canadian  navy,  falls  on  the  ears  of  a  crew  but  half- 
awakened  from  their  long  sleep. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  present  essay,  therefore,  to  show 
that  the  protection  afforded  to  Canada  under  the  Monroe 
doctrine  is  the  purest  fiction,  and  has  no  warrant  in  history, 
in  actual  fact,  or  in  common  sense. 

The  words  "  Monroe  Doctrine,"  Uke  many  other  historic 
phrases,  have  been  put  to  a  variety  of  uses  and  been  subject 
to  the  most  conflicting  interpretations.  As  promulgated  by 
the  President  from  whom  it  takes  its  name  the  ,  doctrine 
was  a  declaration  of  poUcy  and  a  statement  of  intention: 
by  a  recent  American  secretary  of  state,  it  was  declared  to  be 
a  matter  of  international  law:  Prince  Bismarck  called  it  an 
international  impertinence:  Mr.  Olney  found  in  it  a  theory 
of  United  States  sovereignty  over  the  American  continent: 
President  Pierce  saw  in  it  a  justification  of  the  invasion  of 
Canada,  and  a  Canadian  Minister  of  Militia,  not  long  since, 
announced  it  as  the  palladium  of  Canadian  liberty.  Out  of 
this  confusion  has  sprung  up  the  idea,  wide-spread  in  the 
minds  of  Canadian  citizens,  that  the  Monroe  doctrine  is  some- 
thing which  protects  Canada  from  outside  aggression,  and 
that  our  national  existence  is  safeguarded  by  the  battleships 
of  the  United  States  navy :  this  too  at  a  cost  of  some  $120,000,- 
000  per  annum  uncomplainingly  borne  on  our  behalf  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States.     Such  is  the  behef  childishly 
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harboured  by  great  numbers  of  people  in  this  Dominion,  who 
are  at  the  same  time  ignorant  as  to  who  Monroe  was,  whether 
he  is  aUve  or  dead,  and  whether  his  doctrine  is  a  matter  of 
spiritual  beUef  or  a  resolution  of  the  Sons  of  Scotland. 

To  explode  this  belief  into  thin  air,  nothing  else  is  needed 
than  a  candid  examination  of  origin  and  history  of  the  Monroe 
doctrine  and  a  proper  interpretation  of  its  application  in  the 
world  politics  of  to-day.  In  the  explicit  and  definite  form  of 
its  promulgation  it  was  a  message,  addressed  by  President  James 
Monroe,  on  December  2nd  1823,  in  accordance  with  Presidential 
usage,  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  but  directed  in 
reality  over  the  heads  of  the  Congressmen,  to  the  assembled 
monarchs  of  Europe.  It  was  a  noble  and  spirited  declaration 
of  pohcy  of  which  the  citizens  of  the  republic  then  and  now 
might  well  be  proud.  The  purport  of  it  was  that  the  United 
States  would  not  view  with  indifference  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  Europe  to  subjugate  the  independent  States  of  America. 

It  is  of  course  famihar  to  all  students  of  American  history 
that  the  beginnings  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  are  to  be  found 
long  before  1823.  Indeed  the  doctrine  is  as  old  as  the  history 
of  American  Independence.  The  idea  that  the  destinies  of 
America  and  Europe  were  separate,  and  that  it  was  the  path 
of  wisdom  for  the  republic  to  keep  itself  free  from  the  en- 
tanglements of  European  alliances  and  European  diplomacy, 
was  frequently  expressed  in  the  early  years  of  the  history 
of  the  repubhc.  We  find  it  constantly  recurring  in  the 
writings  and  speeches  of  the  leaders  of  the  period.  Washing- 
ton in  his  Farewell  Address  to  the  Nation  in  1796  declares : 
''  the  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us  in  regard  to  foreign  nations 
is,  in  extending  our  commercial  relations,  to  have  with  them 
as  httle  pohtical  connection  as  possible.  Europe,"  he 
continues,  "  has  a  set  of  primary  interests  which  to  us  have 
none,  or  a  very  remote  relation.  Hence  she  must  be  en- 
gaged in  frequent  controversies  the  causes  of  which  are 
essentially  foreign  to  our  concerns.  Hence,  therefore,  it 
must  be  unwise  in  us  to  imphcate  ourselves  by  artificial 
ties  in  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  her  politics  or  the  ordinary 
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combinations  and  collisions  of  her  friendships  or  enmities. 
Our  detached  and  distant  situation  invites  and  enables  us 
to  pursue  a  different  course."      Jefferson  in  writing  to  Thomas 
Paine  in  1801  adopts  the  same  point  of  view:  "  Determined 
as  we  are  to  avoid  if  possible  wasting  the  energies  of  our 
people  in  war  and  destruction,  we  shall  avoid  implicating 
ourselves  with  the  powers  of  Europe,  even  in  support  of 
principles  which  we  mean  to  pursue.     They  have  so  many- 
other  interests  different  from  ours,  that  we  must  avoid  being 
entangled  in  them."     In  Jefferson's  extreme  old  age,  four 
years  before  I\Ionroe's    enunciation  of  the  doctrine  we  find 
him  writing  in  still  more  positive  terms  of  the  desirability 
of  separating  the  political  systems  of  the  two  continents. 
"  From  many  conversations  with  him,"  he  says,  referring  to 
a  newly  appointed  minister  to  Brazil,  ''  I  hope  he  sees  and 
will  promote  in  his  new  situation,  the  advantages  of  a  cordial 
fraternisation  among  all  the  American  nations,  and  the  im- 
portance of  their  coalescing  in  an  American  system  of  policy 
totally  independent  of  and  unconnected  with  that  of  Europe. 
The  day  is  not  distant  when  we  may  formally  require  a 
meridian  of  partition  through  the  ocean  which  separates  the 
two  hemispheres  on  the    hither  side  of  which  no  European 
gun  shall  ever  be  heard,  nor  an  American  on  the  other:   and 
when,  during  the  rage  of  the  eternal  wars  of  Europe,  the  lion 
and  the  lamb,  within  our  regions  shall  lie  down  together  in 
peace.    .    .    .     The    principles   of   society   there    and   here, 
then,  are  radically  different,  and  I  hope  no  American  patriot 
will  ever  lose  sight  of  the  essential  policy  of  interdicting  in 
the  seas  and  territories  of  both  Americas  the   ferocious  and 
sanguinary  contests  of  Europe." 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  issue  of  Monroe's  message 
was  the  prospect  of  a  European  fleet  being  sent  to  the  shores 
of  South  America  to  subdue  the  revolted  colonies  of  Spain. 
During  the  troubles  of  the  Napoleonic  war  when  the  Bourbon 
dynasty  had  been  ousted  from  Madrid  and  the  peninsula 
plunged  in  six  years  of  desperate  warfare,  the  South  American 
colonies  of  Spain  had  shaken  themselves  free  from  the  para- 
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lyzing  group  of  Spanish  oppression.  Already  in  revolt  as  a 
result  of  three  centuries  of  misgovernment  and  fired  by  the 
brilhant  example  of  the  North  American  republic,  they 
had  succeeded  in  making  good  their  independence.  With  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbon  Ferdinand  the  Seventh  by  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  (1815),  Spain  began  to  cherish  the  design 
of  again  subjugating  its  magnificent  colonial  empire  of 
America  of  which  all  but  Cuba  had  been  lost.  To  its  lost 
colonies  (with  the  exception  of  Mexico  only)  the  Spanish 
Monarchy  had  never  abandoned  its  formal  claim.  Left  to 
its  own  resources  the  crippled  and  effete  monarchy  could 
not  have  compassed  its  object.  But  it  found  a  timely  aid 
in  the  aUied  sovereigns  of  Europe,  now  linked  together  in 
what  was  called  the  Holy  Alliance,  a  mutual  insurance  league 
of  potentates  which  now  proposed  to  fill  the  measure  of  its 
unholiness  by  aiding  Spain  to  extend  to  America  the  mon- 
archical despotism  which  it  had  sworn  to  maintain  in  Europe. 
It  seemed  imminent  that  a  new  Spanish  Armada  would 
unfurl  its  sails  for  the  reconquest  of  the  western  world. 

It  was  at  this  critical  moment  of  the  world's  history  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  intervened:  not  indeed 
without  diplomatic  backing,  for  he  had  behind  him  the 
moral  support  of  the  British  Government.  The  latter,  all 
questions  of  morality  and  Uberty  aside,  was  ill  disposed  to 
see  so  large  a  colonial  empire  and  so  extensive  a  field  of  trade 
placed  again  under  the  restrictions  of  Spanish  control.  Can- 
ning, the  Foreign  Secretary,  had  already  (Sept.  1823)  proposed 
to  the  American  Minister  that  the  United  States  should  co- 
operate with  Great  Britain  in  preventing  the  reconquest  of 
the  Spanish  colonies.  The  support  of  British  power  was 
thus  assured  in  advance.  Indeed  it  has  often  been  claimed, 
though  erroneously,  as  the  extracts  above  amply  prove,  that 
the  Monroe  doctrine  proceeded  from  Canning,  and  the  latter 
himself  declared  pretentiously  years  later,  ''  I  called  the  new 
world  into  existence  to  redress  the  balance  of  the  old." 

A  minor  dispute  with  Russia,  whose  Czar  Alexander  was 
the  leading  figure  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  gave  a  further  ground 
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for  a  definite  statement  of  policy.  At  this  moment  the  claims 
of  the  rival  powers  upon  the  Pacific  coast  of  America,  as  yet 
unsettled,  were  indeterminate  and  conflicting.  Russia  was 
mistress  of  Alaska  with  an  uncertain  boundary  to  the  south. 
The  somewhat  shadowy  claims  of  Spain  to  what  is  now  the 
British  Columbian  coast  had  been  assigned  to  Great  Britain 
by  the  convention  of  1790.  The  United  States  by  virtue  of 
the  progressive  movement  of  its  expansion  westward  and  by 
right  of  exploration  also  asserted  a  claim  to  the  Pacific  coast 
between  the  territory  of  Mexico  and  that  of  Russia.  Mean- 
time the  Russian  government  disregarding  the  rights  of  all 
other  claimants  had  declared  that  its  boundary  extended  south- 
ward to  the  fifty-first  parallel  (the  latitude  of  the  north  end 
of  Vancouver  Island)  and  endeavoured  to  refuse  to  foreigners 
the  right  of  entry  to  its  territory.  This  conflict  of  titles  did 
not  end  until  the  Oregon  treaty  of  1846,  although  the  Russian 
boundary  was  established  at  the  parallel  54°.40'  by  a  treaty 
concluded  wdth  the  United  States  in  1825.  Meantime  the 
outstanding  boundary  question  on  the  Pacific  coast  served 
as  a  supplement  to  the  larger  issue  involved  in  the  fate  of 
the  Spanish  Colonies  of  Central  and  South  America. 

Turning  now  to  the  text  of  Monroe's  message  of  1823 
we  find  it  to  enunciate  two  leading  principles  of  American 
pohcy ;  the  one  a  desire  to  prevent  further  European  coloni- 
zation in  America,  the  other  a  determination  to  prevent  a 
European  conquest  of  the  existing  independent  States  of 
America.  The  first  appears  in  the  language  used  in  regard 
to  the  Russian  boundary  question:  "In  the  discussions 
to  which  this  interest  has  given  rise  and  in  the  arrangements 
by  which  they  may  terminate,  the  occasion  has  been  judged 
proper  for  asserting  as  a  principle  in  which  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  United  States  are  involved,  that  the  American 
continents  by  reason  of  the  free  and  independent  condition 
which  they  have  assumed  and  maintain  are  henceforth  not 
to  be  considered  as  subjects  for  future  colonization  by  any 
European  powers."  The  second  principle — the  denunciation 
of  European  conquest — is  rehearsed  at  length  in  deaUng  with 
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the  South  American  States.  ''  The  citizens  of  the  United 
States,"  writes  the  President,  "  cherish  sentiments  the  most 
friendly  in  favor  of  the  Hberty  and  happiness  of  their  fellow 
men  on  that  side  of  the  Atlantic.  In  the  wars  of  the  Euro- 
pean powers,  in  matters  relating  to  themselves,  we  have  never 
taken  any  part  nor  does  it  comport  with  our  policy  so  to  do. 
It  is  only  when  our  rights  are  invaded  or  seriously  menaced 
that  we  resent  injuries  or  make  preparation  for  our  defence. 
With  the  movements  in  this  hemisphere  we  are,  of  necessity, 
more  immediately  connected  and  by  causes  which  must  be 
obvious  to  all  enhghtened  and  impartial  observers.  The 
poUtical  system  of  the  alUed  powers  is  essentially  different  in 
this  respect  from  that  of  America.  The  difference  proceeds 
from  that  which  exists  in  their  respective  governments. 
And  to  the  defence  of  our  own,  which  has  been  achieved  by 
the  loss  of  so  much  blood  and  treasure,  and  matured  by  the 
wisdom  of  their  most  enlightened  citizens,  and  under  which 
we  have  enjoyed  unexampled  felicity,  this  whole  nation  is 
devoted.  We  owe  it  therefore  to  candor  and  to  the  amicable 
relations  existing  between  the  United  States  and  those  powers 
to  declare  that  we  should  consider  any  attempt  on  their  part 
to  extend  their  system  to  any  position  of  this  hemisphere 
as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety.  With  the  existing 
colonies  or  dependencies  of  any  European  power  we  have  not 
interfered,  and  shall  not  interfere.  But  with  the  governments 
who  have  declared  their  independence  and  maintained  it, 
and  whose  independence  we  have,  on  great  consideration 
and  on  just  principles,  acknowledged,  we  could  not  view  any 
interposition  for  the  purpose  of  oppressing  them,  or  controlUng 
in  any  other  manner  their  destiny,  by  any  European  power, 
in  any  other  light  than  as  the  manifestation  of  an  imfriendly 
disposition  towards  the  United  States." 

Such  was  the  original  declaration  of  poHcy  known  as 
the  Monroe  doctrine.  The  ultimatum  produced  its  effect. 
The  monarchs  of  the  Holy  Alliance  resigned  their  piratical 
project.  The  independence  of  the  South  American  States, 
already   recognized   by   the   United   States,    was   presently 
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awarded   a   formal   recognition   by   the  British  Government 
and  later  by  the  European  monarchies  and  by  Spain  itself. 

Nor  did  the  doctrine  thus  established  remain  without 
later  apphcations.  There  is  no  need  to  cite  in  detail  the  minor 
occasions  on  which  it  was  invoked  as  a  precedent  of  diplo- 
matic action ;  the  protest  against  a  possible  British  or  Spanish 
sovereignty  over  Yucatan  (1848),  the  resolutions  of  Senator 
Cass  in  regard  to  Cuba  (1853),  or  General  Grant's  appeal 
(1870)  to  the  Monroe  doctrine  as  a  valid  ground  for  the  an- 
nexation of  San  Domingo.  But  the  case  of  the  abortive 
Austro-French  Empire  of  Mexico  (1861-1867)  is  always 
quoted  as  the  typical  illustration  of  the  operation  of  the 
Monroe  doctrine.  The  repubUc  of  Mexico,  anarchical  and 
unstable  in  its  government,  had  provoked  the  intervention  of 
its  European  creditors  by  the  insecurity  of  commercial 
transactions  in  its  territory.  Great  Britain,  Spain,  and  France 
decided  on  armed  interference  and  sent  a  combined  fleet  to  the 
harbour  of  Vera  Cruz.  The  two  former  powers,  having  no 
ulterior  motives,  presently  withdrew  when  they  reaUzed  that 
France  was  aiming  at  something  further  than  the  legitimate 
collection  of  debts.  Indeed  it  presently  became  clear  that 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  was  aiming  at  the  establishment 
of  a  French  empire,  or  an  empire  under  the  control  of  France, 
in  the  place  of  the  Mexican  repubUc.  With  a  prescience  which 
time  has  verified  he  foresaw  the  coming  greatness  of  the  United 
States  and  its  dominance  on  the  American  continent  if  left 
in  undisturbed  possession.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  Ameri- 
can Republic,  with  a  practical  control  of  the  raw  produce  of 
the  continent  and  the  West  Indies,  might  become  a  menace 
to  the  nations  of  Europe.  It  was  his  poUcy  therefore  to 
estabhsh  some  power  on  the  North  American  continent  which 
might  offset  the  increasing  predominance  of  the  United  States. 
The  same  pohtical  motives  which  led  him  to  desire  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  republic  by  the  success  of  the  Southern  con- 
federacy, prompted  him  also  in  his  Mexican  designs.  For 
the  moment  success  met  his  efforts.  An  expeditionary 
force  of  40,000  trained  men  under  General  Bazaine  was  landed 
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in  Mexico.  The  republican  forces  were  driven  backward 
into  the  interior;  the  capital  was  seized  and  occupied,  and, 
with  a  thin  pretence  of  popular  acclamation,  an  Empire  of 
Mexico  was  set  up  with  the  Archduke  Maximilian  of  Austria 
at  its  head  and  a  French  army  of  occupation  as  its  real  support. 
The  duration  of  the  empire  was  brief.  The  Washington 
government,  engaged  in  its  Ufe  and  death  struggle  with  the 
Southern  confederacy,  protested  at  first  unavailingly.  But 
with  the  close  of  the  civil  war  the  situation  changed.  With 
a  million  men  under  arms  and  with  its  hopes  restored  by  the 
conquest  of  the  South,  the  American  government  would  have 
asked  nothing  better  than  a  triumphant  expedition  to  Mexico 
which  might  serve  as  the  first  step  towards  removing  the 
bitterness  of  the  civil  conflict.  The  Monroe  doctrine  was 
again  invoked.  An  American  army  was  moved  to  the  Rio 
Grande.  The  French,  served  with  a  peremptory  notice  to 
quit,  had  no  choice  but  to  retire.  The  mushroom  monarchy 
collapsed,  and  the  Emperor  met  his  death  at  the  hands  of 
the  victorious  republicans. 

The  later  phases  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  and  its  relation 
to  the  recent  expansion  of  American  power  which  has  removed 
the  United  States  from  its  previous  position  of  isolation  must 
presently  be  considered.  But  before  doing  this,  let  us  observe 
exactly  in  what  light  the  British  North  American  provinces 
stood  to  the  doctrine  as  thus  enunciated  and  upheld.  A 
consultation  of  the  text  of  the  presidential  message  of  1823 
shows  that  it  was  not  intended  to  have  any  bearing  upon 
Canada  and  similar  dependencies  in  one  direction  or  the  other. 
"  With  the  existing  colonies  or  dependencies  of  any  European 
power,  we  have  not  interfered  andf shall  not  interfere."  The 
poUcy  that  was  enunciated  had  reference  only  to  '^  those 
governments  who  have  declared  their  independence  and 
have  maintained  it. "  In  other  words  it  referred  to  the  already 
virtually  independent  states  of  Central  and  South  America, 
but  left  entirely  on  one  side,  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bruns- 
wick, Prince  Edward  Island,  Newfoundland,  Cuba,  Jamaica, 
Porto  Rico,  Honduras,  Demarara,  Martinique,  and  the  various 
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other  dependencies  of  European  countries  in  North  and 
South  America.  Nothing  could  have  been  further  from  the 
minds  of  Monroe  and  his  cabinet  than  to  desire  that  hence- 
forth the  United  States  should  guarantee  to  each  of  the  Euro- 
pean sovereigns  the  maintenance  of  their  American  possessions 
intact  against  any  possil)le  attacks  from  the  others  in  the 
event  of  a  European  war;  that  henceforth,  in  the  event  of  a 
renewed  conflict  between  France  and  Great  Britain,  the 
Islands  of  Martinique  and  Guadaloupe  should  be  immune 
from  British  attack,  and  that  neither  by  conquest  nor  by 
cession  could  any  European  power  dispossess  itself  of  any  of 
its  American  dependencies  in  favour  of  any  other.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  later  interpretations  of  American  policy 
or  the  present  intentions  of  the  American  government,  this 
idea  of  a  guarantee  by  the  United  States  of  the  colonial  pos- 
sessions of  the  foreign  powers  did  not  enter  into  the  considera- 
tions of  the  American  cabinet  of  1824.  It  is  true  that  we 
find  something  ver\"  like  this  form  of  policy  enunciated  later 
on.  President  Grant  in  a  message  to  the  senate  in  1870  in 
deaUng  with  the  question  of  San  Domingo  declared  that 
''  the  doctrine  promulgated  by  Monroe  has  long  been  adhered 
to  by  all  political  parties,  and  I  now  deem  it  proper  to  assert 
the  equally  important  principle  that  hereafter  no  territory 
on  this  continent  shall  be  regarded  as  a  subject  of  transfer 
to  a  European  power."  But  it  must  be  remembered  in  the 
first  place  that  Grant  was  speaking  from  an  interested  and 
not  an  altruistic  point  of  view,  since  he  proposed  to  prevent 
the  Dominicans  from  voluntarily  committing  themselves  to 
the  care  of  Spain  in  order  to  com})el  them  to  the  higher  destiny 
of  annexation  to  the  United  States.  In  the  second  place 
the  very  wording  of  Grant's  statement  shows  that  he  at  least 
considered  that  the  "  equally  important  principle  "  had  not 
been  promulgated  by  President  Monroe.  This  much  then 
seems  clear.  If  by  the  Monroe  doctrine  we  mean  the 
doctrine  as  laid  do^fvn  by  Monroe  conceived  as  an  authoritative 
text  and  applied  in  the  light  of  a  fixed  interpretation,  it  had 
no  concern  with  existing  colonies,  let  us  say  with  Canada, 
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at  all.  If  it  is  true  that  the  Monroe  doctrine  protects  Canada, 
it  must  be  something  other  than  the  original  poHcy  of  the 
President  of  1823. 

So  far :  so  good.  Let  us  next  enquire  on  what  later  oc- 
casions the  status  of  the  British  possessions  in  America  has 
been  brought  into  conflict  with  the  Monroe  doctrine  and  with 
American  foreign  policy,  and  what  measure  of  comfortable 
protection  may  be  anticipated  from  the  experience  of  the  past. 
We  begin  to  reaHze  something  of  the  peculiar  elasticity  of 
the  phrase  Monroe  doctrine  and  how  much  or  httle  it  has  to 
do  with  Monroe,  when  we  consult  the  precedent  of  1845,  and 
the  appeal  made  to  its  august  authority  by  President  Polk. 
This  was  at  the  time  of  the  Oregon  boundary  difficulty  which 
has  been  already  mentioned.  There  is  no  need  for  the  present 
to  go  into  the  intricacies  of  the  boundary  claim  and  the  '^  fifty- 
four-forty-or  fight  "  controversy.  Both'  nations  had  certain 
claims,  more  or  less  tenable,  to  the  territory  of  the  Pacific 
slope.  The  United  States  wanted  Oregon.  So  too  did  Great 
Britain. 

But  while  the  latter  was  willing  to  consider  its  claim  as 
resting  upon  ordinary  diplomatic  grounds.  President  Polk 
and  his  adherents  proposed  to  remove  the  controversy  to 
a  higher  ground  and  to  settle  it  straight  off  in  their  own  favour 
by  declaring  that  the  Monroe  doctrine  would  not  allow  Great 
Britain  any  further  westward  expansion :  it  was  not  a  matter 
of  ordinary  claim  and  counter-claim,  resting  upon  exploration, 
cession,  or  settlement,  but  a  matter  of  the  higher  destiny  of 
the  continent  as  declared  (supposedly)  by  James  Monroe 
and  corroborated  by  James  Polk.  ^'  Near  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,"  said  the  latter  in  his  message  to  congress  of 
December  2nd  1845,  '^  the  principle  was  distinctly  announced  to 
the  world  in  the  annual  message  of  one  of  my  predecessors 
that '  the  American  continents,  by  the  free  and  independent 
condition  which  they  have  assumed  and  maintain,  are  hence- 
forth not  to  be  considered  as  subjects  for  future  colonization 
by  any  European  power.'  This  principle  will  apply  with 
greatly  increased  force  should  any  European  power  attempt 
to  estabhsh  any  new  colony  in  North  America.     In  the  exist- 
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ing  circumstances  of  the  world,  the  present  is  deemed  a  proper 
occasion  to  reiterate  and  reaffirm  the  principle  avowed  by 
Mr.  Monroe,  and  to  state  my  cordial  concurrence  in  its  wisdom 
and  sound  policy.  The  reassertion  of  this  principle  especially 
in  reference  to  North  America  is,  at  this  day,  but  the  pro- 
mulgation of  a  policy  which  no  European  power  should  cherish 
the  disposition  to  resist.  Existing  rights  of  every  European 
nation  should  be  respected,  but  it  is  due  alike  to  our  safety 
and  our  interests  that  the  efficient  protection  of  our  laws 
should  be  extended  over  our  whole  territorial  limits,  and 
that  it  should  be  distinctly  announced  to  the  world  as  our 
settled  policy,  that  no  future  European  colony  or  dominion 
shall,  with  our  consent,  be  planted  or  established  on  any  part 
of  the  North  American  continent." 

It  is  important  for  Canadian  students  to  appreciate  the 
exact  bearing  of  this  pronunciamento.  According  to  Mr. 
Polk  the  Monroe  doctrine  was  of  such  a  nature  that  hence- 
forth there  could  be  no  dispute  as  to  the  boundary  line  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada;  the  boundary  was,  and  must 
be,  whatever  the  United  States  said  it  was.  Such  a  declaration 
as  a  matter  of  brute  force,  after  the  manner  of  the  Czar  of 
Musco\y,  would  be  at  least  intelligible.  But  uttered  as 
resting  on  higher  ground  and  as  a  consequence  of  American 
liberty,  "  which  no  European  power  should  cherish  the  dis- 
position to  resist,"   it   becomes  a  piece  of  hypocrisy. 

Nor  was  Mr.  Polk  alone.  The  adherents  of  his  poHcy 
in  Congress  gave  him  an  impetuous  support,  and  were  willing 
to  declare,  even  more  plainly  than  the  President,  the  relations 
of  Canada  to  the  republic  under  the  Monroe  doctrine  as  they 
saw  it.  Listen  to  Mr.  Pettit  of  Indiana,  speaking  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  January  14th  1846 :  "  But  I  assume 
higher  ground.  I  maintain  that  it  is  not  just,  it  never  can  be 
just,  that  a  nation  on  another  continent  shall  extend  its 
possessions  on  this  by  contiguity*  ...  In  the  very  nature 
of  things  it  is  wrong.  Sir,  the  magnetic  wires  cannot  be 
extended  across  the  Atlantic  ocean:  the  all  pervading  in- 
fluence of  electricity  is  stopped  here,  and  its  mysterious  voice 
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is  drowned  in  the  noise  of  the  surge  that  beats  our  shore .  ,  . 
The  law  which  make  the  ocean  a  barrier  to  instantaneous 
communication  between  nations — the  law  of  nature  which 
has  separated  continents  by  interposing  vast  abysses,  forbids 
that  nations  on  one  continent  shall  have  rights  on  another 
by  imphcation,  extension,  co  ntiguity  or  by  any  other  invisible, 
intangible,  metaphysical  principle  whatever.  ...  I  be- 
heve  it  is  our  destiny  to  possess  the  whole  of  Oregon:  but 
this  destiny  does  not  make  it  right;  it  is  our  destiny  because 
it  is  right.  It  is  not  necessary  to  name  the  principle  I  have 
attempted  to  state,  nor  does  it  require  any  course  of  reasoning 
to  estabUsh  it.  It  is  an  axiom  in  pohtical  science  as  applied 
to  this  continent  and  must  receive  universal  assent  because  it 
is  based  upon  the  law  of  nature.  It  is  the  same  principle,  in 
effect,  which  Mr.  Monroe  stated  when  he  denied  the  right  of 
European  nations  to  make  further  colonies  on  this  continent, 
and  which  the  President  in  his  late  message  has  again  so 
appropriately  and  so  opportunately  asserted  in  the  face  of 
the  world." 

The  axiom  in  pohtical  science  which  settles  automatically 
all  boundary  disputes  between  Canada  and  the  United  States 
was  still  further  improved  upon,  during  the  Oregon  debates, 
by  Mr.  Sawyer  of  Ohio,  who  illuminates  the  subject  v/ith  a 
view  of  history  as  novel  as  it  is  striking.  "  England  claims 
Canada,"  he  said,  "  but  she  has  no  right  to  it,  and  I'll  show 
it  before  I  get  through  my  remarks.  I  started,  Sir,  with  the 
position  that  the  Americans  have  an  exclusive  right  to  this 
island  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  experiment  of  the  adap- 
tation of  republican  principles  to  the  wants  and  happiness 
of  men.  I  advanced  this  doctrine.  Sir,  that  this  North 
American  continent,  or  island  as  I  for  some  purposes  deem  it, 
belongs  exclusively  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The 
principles  on  which  we  started  were  enforced  by  George 
Washington,  who  established  the  metes  and  bounds  of  Amerir 
canism,  and  marked  out  afresh  by  Old  Hickory  and.  Sir,  by 
General  Scott.  We  were  a  colony  dependent  on  Great  Britain 
when  we  conquered  Canada  in  1745.     This  we  did  before 
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we  were  an  independent  nation,  and  all  the  rights  which 
Great  Britain  now  has  in  Canada  were  obtained  through  us. 
Canada  was  conquered  by  our  valour  and  by  our  means. 
Therefore  I  say  that  Great  Britain  has  no  right  to  Canada  and 
that  it  belongs  to  the  Americans,  who  originally  conquered 

it  from  the  French  and  Indians But  here  we  have 

Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  other  British  possessions  around 
us  which  are  tares  among  our  wheat They  pre- 
vent us  from  spreading  our  principles  throughout  the  con- 
tinent and  from  fully  carrying  them  out  and  estabUshing  free 
mstitutions.  They  diffuse  monarchical  principles  amongst 
us.  The  seeds  of  these  principles  are  carried  abroad  upon 
the  wings  of  the  wind  and  spread  among  us  these  obnoxious 
weeds.  Now  I  consider  that  these  obnoxious  weeds  must 
be  eradicated,  and  that  no  more  of  them  ought  to  be  pro- 
pagated through  these  means  on  our  soil.  We  must  grub 
them  up  by  the  roots  lest  they  affect  the  whole  country." 

So  much  ^or  the  Monroe  doctrine  as  interpreted  in  1846. 
The  debates  &^  Congress  as  reported  in  the  "  Congressional 
Globe"  of  that  year  make  but  sorry  reading  for  any  Canadian 
enamoured  of  the  theory  that  the  Monroe  doctrine  acts  as  a 
form  of  protection  to  Canada. 

On  one  other  historic  occasion  has  the  disputed  boundary 
line  of  a  British  dependency  in  America  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  declaratory  application  of  the  Monroe  doctrine. 
This  was  in  the  case  of  British  Guiana  in  1895.  It  is  un- 
necessary here  to  enter  into  the  question  whether  the  dis- 
puted territory  belonged  of  right  to  Venezuela  or  to 
British  Guiana.  Probably,  as  in  all  boundary  questions, 
there  was  right  and  wTong  on  both  sides.  But  what 
is  of  interest,  is  to  notice  the  rather  startling  form 
given  to  the  Monroe  doctrine  by  Mr.  Olney,  the  Secretary 
of  State  in  Mr.  Cleveland's  cabinet.  The  high  ffi'ound  of 
Mr.  James  Polk  and  Mr.  Pettit  of  Indiana  is  here  abandoned 
for  a  still  loftier  elevation.  ''  No  European  power  or  com- 
bination of  powers,"  wrote  the  Secretary  in  a  letter  to  the 
American  Minister  in  London  for  presentation  to  Lord  Salis- 
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bury  (July  20th  1895),  ''  shall  forcibly  deprive  an  American 

state  of  the  right  and  power  of  self  government 

Distance  and  three  thousand  miles  of  intervening  ocean  make 
any  permanent  poUtical  union  between  an  European  and  an 
American  state  unnatural  and  inexpedient.  .  .  .  To-day 
the  United  States  is  practically  sovereign  in  this  continent 
and  its  fiat  is  law  upon  the  subjects  to  which  it  confines  its 
interposition."  Such  was  Mr.  Olney's  interpretation  of  the 
Monroe  doctrine,  an  interpretation  which  President  Cleveland 
fortified  by  proclaiming  in  a  message  to  Congress  that  the 
doctrine  was  no  longer  a  mere  declaration  of  policy  but  had  be- 
come a  matter  of  international  law :  "  Since  in  international 
councils  every  nation  is  entitled  to  the  rights  belonging  to  it, 
if  the  enforcement  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  is  something  we 
may  justly  claim,  it  has  its  place  in  the  code  of  international 
law." 

It  is  a  disputed  point  whether  the  body  of  rules  known 
as  international  law  is  entitled  to  its  name.  In  the  lack  of 
a  compelUng  power  behind  its  regulations  it  seems  probable 
that  they  will  be  followed  or  not  merely  according  to  the 
relative  fighting  power  of  the  two  parties  to  an  international 
dispute.  But  in  so  far  as  international  law  is  of  any  account, 
the  Cleveland -Olney  version  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  would 
certainly  reduce  the  Dominion  of  Canada  to  the  most  im- 
potent simulacrum  of  nationality  that  it  is  possible  to  con- 
ceive. Here  we  have  three  propositions:  first,  the  Monroe 
doctrine  is  international  law;  second,  the  Monroe  doctrine 
declares  that  the  United  States  is  sovereign  in  America; 
third,  it  also  declares  that  a  permanent  political  connexion 
between  Great  Britain  and  Canada  is  unnatural  and  inex- 
pedient. The  propositions  followed  to  their  logical  conclusion 
mean  that  Canada  is  a  vassal  state  of  the  American  republic, 
whose  present  connexion  with  the  British  Empire  cannot 
permanently  be  tolerated. 

From  Mr.  Olney's  statement  of  the  case  let  us  turn  to 
the  view  presented  in  rejoinder  by  Lord  Salisbury,  the  British 
Foreign  Secretary  of  the  day: 
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"  The  contentions  set  forth  l^y  Mr.  Olney  in  this  part  of  this 
despatch  are  represented  by  him  as  being  an  appUcation  of 
the  political  maxims  which  are  well  known  in  American 
discussion  under  the  name  of  the  Monroe  doctrine.  As  far 
as  I  am  aware,  this  doctrine  has  never  been  before  advanced 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  in  any  written  communication 
addressed  to  the  government  of  another  nation;  but  it  has 
been  generally  adopted  and  assumed  as  true  by  many  eminent 

^Titers  and  politicians  in  the  United  States But 

during  the  period  that  has  elapsed  since  the  message  of  Presi- 
dent Monroe  was  delivered  in  1823  the  doctrine  has  undergone 
a  very  notable  development,  and  the  aspect  which  it  now 
presents  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Olney  differs  widely  from  its 
character  when  it  first  issued  from  the  pen  of  its  author. 
The  two  propositions  which  in  effect  President  Monroe  laid 
down  were,  first,  that  America  was  no  longer  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  field  for  European  colonization;  and,  secondly, 
that  Europe  must  not  attempt  to  extend  its  political  system 
to  America,  or  to  control  the  poUtical  condition  of  any  of  the 
American    communities    who    had    recently    declared    their 

independence The  disputed  frontier  of  Venezuela 

has  nothing  to  do  with  any  of  the  questions  dealt  with  by 
President  Monroe.  It  is  not  a  question  of  the  imposition 
upon  the  communities  of  South  America  of  any  system  of 
government  devised  in  Europe.  It  is  simply  the  determi- 
nation of  the  frontier  of  a  British  possession  which  belonged 
to  the  throne  of  England  long  before  the  Repubhc  of  Vene- 
zuela came  into  existence ...  In  the  remarks  which  I  have 
made  I  have  argued  on  the  theory  that  the  Monroe  doctrine  in 
itself  is  sound.  I  must  not,  however,  be  understood  as  expressing 
any  acceptance  of  it  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  government. 
International  law  is  founded  on  the  general  con- 
sent of  nations;  and  no  statesman  however  eminent,  and  no 
nation  however  powerful  are  competent  to  insert  into  the 
code  of  international  law  a  novel  principle,  which  has  never 
been  recognized  before  and  which  has  not  since  been  accepted 
by   the   government   of   any   other   country The 
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danger  which  such  an  admission  would  involve  is  sufficiently 
exhibited  both  by  the  strange  development  which  the  doctrine 
has  received  at  Mr.  Olney's  hands  and  the  arguments  by 
which  it  is  supported ...  In  defence  of  it  he  says,  '  that 
distance  and  3,000  miles  of  intervening  ocean  make  any  per- 
manent poUtical  union  between  a  European  and  an  American 
State  unnatural  and  inexpedient,  will  hardly  be  denied.' 
The  necessary  meaning  of  these  words  is  that  the  Union  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Canada;  between  Great  Britain  and 
Jamaica  and  Trinidad;  between  Great  Britain  and  British 
Honduras  or  British  Guiana  are  '  inexpedient  and  unnatural.' 
....  Her  Majesty's  Government  are  prepared  emphati- 
cally to  deny  it  on  behalf  of  both  the  British  and  American 
people  who  are  subject  to  her  Crown." 

But  let  us  now  pass  to  what  is  really  the  most  important 
aspect  of  the  whole  matter.  Conceding  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment all  that  a  Canadian,  anxious  for  peace  at  any  price  under 
the  shadow  of  the  republic,  might  have  said  in  the  past  about 
the  protection  of  Canada  by  the  United  States,  let  us  see  how 
the  question  stands  under  the  actual  circumstances  of  to-day. 
Here  we  must  no  longer  think  in  terms  of  the  America  of 
Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Monroe ;  isolated  from  Europe 
and  from  Asia,  they  were  able  to  contrast  the  effulgence  of 
repubUcan  liberty  with  the  gloom  of  European  tyTSumy  and 
were  anxious  to  separate  the  children  of  republican  hght 
from  the  children  of  monarchical  darkness.  The  times  have 
changed.  Democratic  liberty  is  now  shared  by  the  people 
of  both  continents.  It  is  an  open  question  whether,  in 
practice,  the  monarchical  or  the  repubhcan  is  the  better 
form.  The  moral  basis  of  the  original  doctrine  has  been  re- 
moved. The  doctrine  of  the  present,  whatever  it  is,  rests 
only  upon  expediency  and  policy.  And  this  pohcy  has 
shifted  its  ground.  The  United  States  has  lost  its  isolation, 
and  in  its  diplomacy,  its  commerce,  and  its  territorial  interests 
is  intimately  connected  with  the  states  of  Europe.  From 
a  system  of  European  powers  we  have  passed  to  a  public 
polity  controlled  by  a  group  of  world  powers. 
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This  was  a  change  which  was  ah*eady  being  prepared 
years  before  Mr.  Olney  and  Lord  Salisbury  discussed  the 
Venezuelan  question.  The  change  from  a  republic  to  a  re- 
publican empire  was  one  that  must  of  necessity  come  with 
the  completion  of  the  internal  development  of  the  United 
States.  But  it  required  the  sudden  shock  of  the  Spanish 
war  of  1898  to  precipitate  the  full  effect  of  the  change  that  had 
been  long  preparing.  The  echo  of  American  guns  in  the 
harbours  of  Santiago  and  Manilla  awoke  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people  of  the  republic  the  sense  of  new  ambitions  and  a  new 
part  to  be  played  in  the  destiny  of  the  world.  Not  that  the 
Americans  have  not  always  been  a  people  of  soaring  national 
ambition,  eager  just  as  the  British  or  any  other  of  the  so- 
called  great  peoples  of  history  have  been  eager,  for  material 
wealth  and  territorial  gain.  The  spiritual  modesty  of  the 
Puritan  did  not  prevent  his  downcast  glance  from  falling 
with  oblique  approval  on  the  glittering  Spanish  dollar  of  the 
rum  and  sugar  trade.  The  Virginian  of  early  days  dreamed 
of  empire  and  foreign  conquest  and  hoped  to  find  the  Khan 
of  Tartary  at  the  head  waters  of  the  Chickahominy.  It  was 
therefore  no  lack  of  hereditary  ambition,  no  natural  humihty, 
that  led  the  statesmen  of  the  new  republic  to  repudiate 
all  interest  in  the  affairs  of  Europe.  Ambition  and  empire 
lay  nearer  to  their  hand.  The  conquest  of  the  unknown 
west  of  America  and  its  development  formed  for  one  hundred 
years  the  goal  of  national  aspiration.  Within  our  own  time 
the  last  phases  of  this  conquest  have  been  completed.  The 
wars  of  the  Apaches  and  the  Sioux  are  done.  Ocean  is 
joined  to  ocean.  The  metropolis  of  the  Pacific  coast  rivals 
the  mother  cities  of  the  east.  The  prairie,  robbed  of  its 
romance,  choruses  the  autumn  jubilation  over  the  com  crop. 
With  the  settlement  of  the  west  and  the  consohdation  of  its 
industrial  civilization,  it  was  inevitable  that  American  enter- 
prise should  seek  a  wider  field  than  that  offered  within  the 
four  comers  of  the  republic.  The  lateral  expansion  of  Ameri- 
can trade  called  urgently  for  a  hke  expansion  of  political 
power. 
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In  such  a  situation  the  shock  of  the  Spanish-American 
war  shattered  the  thin  screen  behind  which  the  republic  still 
maintained  a  mimic  isolation.  The  sequel  is  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge:  Cuba  wrested  from  Spain  to  be  made 
a  protectorate  on  probation  with  a  standing  possibihty  of 
something  more;  Puerto  Rico  annexed;  the  Philippines 
purchased;  Hawaii  incorporated  by  special  invitation: 
Samoa,  Wake  Island  and  other  stepping  stones  of  an  oriental 
trade  of  the  future  turned  into  "  possessions  "  of  the  United 
States,  a  thing  undreamed  of  in  the  earlier  covenant.  Jeffer- 
sonian  democracy  struggled  awkwardly  to  fit  its  phrases  to 
the  new  situation.  It  vaunted  the  independence  of  the  Cuban 
repubhc.  It  gave  it  a  real  president,  a  box  of  senators, 
voting  machines,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  poHtical  freedom. 
Then  with  sincere  emotion  it  tied  to  the  tail  of  the  Cuban  lion 
the  tin-can  of  the  Piatt  amendment,  and  converted  the  re- 
public into  what  the  brute  honesty  of  the  tyrannizing  Briton 
calls  a  protectorate.  The  PhiHppine  Islands  became  a  Crown 
colony  of  the  Washington  government ;  to  be  presently  made, 
like  Puerto  Rico,  a  colony  of  the  second  grade  with  a  govern- 
ment partially  elective  and  similar  in  outHne  to  that  of 
Barbados  or  Jamaica  or  Samoa.  The  United  States  governs 
through  the  officers  of  its  navy,  keeping  its  eyes  shut  and 
forgetting  the  inconvenient  equality  of  all  men. 

It  is  not  here  meant  to  imply  that  these  new  American 
governments  are  bad.  On  the  contrary  they  are,  from  all 
accounts,  singularly  forceful  and  efficient  and  go  far  by  their 
very  efficiency  to  disprove  some  of  the  grosser  fallacies  of 
the  Jeffersonian  declaration  of  independence.  Moreover  in 
their  form  of  administration  they  pay  to  the  outer  empire 
of  Britain  the  compliment  of  an  imitation  long  held  to  be  the 
sincerest  flattery.  But  the  point  under  discussion  here  is 
not  the  equity  or  efficiency  of  the  American  imperial  govern- 
ments, but  the  altered  position  thus  accepted  by  the  United 
States  in  the  general  sphere  of  world  politics.  It  has  become 
an  Asiatic  power  with  new  lines  of  interest  radiating  in  all 
directions  across  the  Pacific;  a  naval  power  and   now  the 
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predominant  partner  in  the  West  Indies,  the  former  battle- 
ground of  the  maritime  nations  of  Europe;  a  conmiercial 
power  whose  colossal  and  highly  organized  industries  at  home 
look  to  its  new  possessions  as  bases  for  the  conquest  of  the 
export  trade.  Monroe's  creed  of  America  for  the  Americans 
has  been  altered  to  mean  America  for  the  Americans  and  as 
much  else  of  the  world's  surface  as  can  be  obtained  at  a  profit- 
able figure.  This  is  a  simple  ''  doctrine  "  long  known  and 
practiced  by  the  princes  of  Europe.  It  removes  the  moral 
bias  from  the  original  gospel  of  Monroe  and  should  therefore 
allow  the  American  repubUc  to  enter  the  comity  of  the  great 
powers  on  a  footing  of  complete  good  fellowship. 

Meantime  the  new  international  status  of  the  United 
States  has  been  accepted  with  alacrity  by  the  dominant 
political  party  of  the  country.  The  old-fashioned  groaning 
of  a  few  people  in  the  rural  parts  has  been  of  no  avail.  Over 
their  little  Hght  has  been  rudely  clapped  the  bushel  of  com- 
mercial interest.  There  has  been  a  willingness,  too,  to  pay 
the  cost.  For  a  maritime  empire  a  navy  is  a  first  necessity, 
and  for  this  Congress  is  voting  yearly  some  million 
dollars  and  will  go  on  voting  until  the  navies  of  Europe 
are  overtopped  by  the  navy  of  the  American  repubhc. 
Diplomatically  America  has  entered  into  the  counsels  of  the 
powers.  Peace  and  war  in  Manchuria  are  settled  in  Ports- 
mouth, New  Hampshire,  and  the  appearance  of  American 
delegates  at  Algeciras  shows  that  the  republic  is  willing  to 
aid  the  Princes  in  their  protection  of  the  Sultan  of  Morocco. 
The  situation  is  one  that  is  perfectly  understood.  In  the 
possible  struggle  for  China  or  the  partition  of  Siam  the  United 
States  will  have  to  be  reckoned  with  as  one  of  the  participant 
powers.  The  only  person  who  fails  to  grasp  the  situation 
is  the  Canadian  patriot-politician  sitting  upon  a  snow  pile 
and  meandering  about  the  protection  afforded  him  by  Presi- 
dent Monroe. 

Consider  now  a  moment  what  would  be  the  consequences, 
under  present  conditions  of  international  politics,  of  the 
supposed  axiom  that  Canada  is  protected  by  the  United 
States.     It  could  only  mean  that  no  matter  what  European 
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power  or  combination  might  be  at  war  with  Great  Britain, 
no  matter  how  the  United  States  might  otherwise  be  disposed 
towards  that  power,  no  matter  what  part  Canada  might  be 
taking  in  the  contest,  as  an  active  ally,  as  a  field  of  recruit- 
ment, as  a  granary  of  food  supply — that  the  United  States 
would  declare  to  the  European  power  that  Canadian  territory, 
Canadian  ships,  and  Canadian  commerce  were  outside  of  the 
legitimate  field  of  belligerent  attack.  The  thing  is  absolute 
nonsense.  Let  us  suppose  an  actual  case.  Even  the  Liberal 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  has  recently  made  the  suppo- 
sition on  the  floor  of  the  Commons  that  Great  Britain  was 
at  war  with  Germany,  although  avowedly  he  did  it  only  "  for 
arithmetical  purposes."  It  is  not  therefore  the  mark  of  an 
unbalanced  jingoism  to  make  such  a  hypothesis  apart  from 
its  arithmetical  uses.  If  Germany  should  go  to  war  with 
England  to-morrow  we  should  find  ourselves, — in  law,  in  fact, 
and  in  our  own  hearts, — belligerents;  our  ships  at  sea  and  our 
commerce  would  be  Uable  to  capture  as  those  of  a  belligerent 
power;  our  coasts  would  be  hable  to  invasion,  our  seaports 
to  a  naval  bombardment.  In  the  dangers  and  fortunes  of 
war,  the  British  Empire  is  and  must  be  one.  The  German 
adversary  would  insist  upon  the  right  to  strike  a  blow  wherever 
it  might  find  a  point  vulnerable  to  attack.  And  what  more 
natural  ?  For  whatever  might  be  said  or  done  officially  at 
Ottawa,  whether  our  government  adopted  a  poUcy  of  active 
co-operation  or  of  declared  neutrality,  we  should  be  as  much 
beUigerents  in  fact  as  the  people  of  the  British  Isles.  Nothing 
could  prevent  our  young  men,  from  the  spirit  of  adventure 
and  from  a  higher  motive,  enHsting  by  thousands  in  the  war: 
nothing  could  prevent  us  from  acting  as  one  of  the  chief 
bases  of  food  supply  for  the  British  Isles,  during  the  struggle. 
Under  the  rules  of  naval  warfare  adopted  in  1908,  the  food 
supply  of  a  fighting  nation,  in  so  far  as  it  is  destined  for  the 
combatants,  becomes  contraband  of  war.  It  is  an  easy  in- 
ference that  in  the  case  of  a  nation  hke  Great  Britain,  which 
must  import  food  or  starve,  each  and  any  part,  of  the  in- 
coming grain  or  produce  would  be  regarded  as  contraband  of 
war  by  any  adversary  that  could  arrest  its  passage  at  sea.     Is 
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it  not  also  at  least  possible  that  Germany  in  fighting  England 
might  find  that  under  our  present  defenceless  condition  the 
despatch  of  a  minor  cruiser  to  cripple  the  Canadian  trade 
and  to  bombard  the  unprotected  ports  of  Canada,  might, 
relatively  to  its  size,  be  one  of  the  promising  exploits  of  the 
war. 

And  here  it  is  presumed  the  United  States  would  inter- 
vene, that  the  Washington  government  would  say  to  the 
Gennan  Empire:  "Canada  is  neutral  territory:  it  is  lawful 
for  the  British  belligerent  to  seize  as  an  act  of  war  your  German 
dependency  of  South  West  Africa,  to  hold  Kaiser  Wilhelm's  land 
in  New  Guinea,  or  to  attack  the  German  base  in  the  Pacific 
Kiao-chau;  but  Germany  must  not  in  return  seek  to  cripple 
the  Canadian  trade  or  seize  the  sea-ports  of  Nova  Scotia 
without  contravening  the  sacred  rights  of  Canada  secured 
by  the  Monroe  doctrine  and  insulting  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States."  Such  a  statement  carries  with  it  the  proof 
of  its  own  absurdity.  The  United  States  could  only  say  this 
at  the  price  of  itself  participating  in  the  war,  of  declaring 
itself  an  active  ally  of  Great  Britain  in  the  struggle  against 
Germany.  That  it  would  do  this  on  each  and  every  occasion 
that  might  arise  passes  the  bounds  of  the  conceivable.  The 
United  States,  like  every  other  country,  has  its  own  interests 
to  preserve,  its  own  international  affinities  and  obligations 
to  regard,  its  own  welfare  to  pursue.  In  a  war  between 
Britain  and  Germany,  it  might  side  with  one  or  with  the  other, 
or,  more  probably,  preserve  a  strict  neutrality  between  the 
two.  To  suppose  that  it  would,  at  all  risks  to  itself,  take 
under  its  protection  the  most  valuable  external  possession 
of  one  of  the  belligerents,  a  country  of  7,000,000  people, 
thousands  of  whose  citizens  were  combatants  in  the  contest, 
is  to  suppose  it  guilty  of  a  form  of  philanthropic  lunacy  not 
readily  creditable  to  the  American  people. 

Before  we  can  imagine  the  United  States  intervening 
to  keep  the  hands  of  Germany  off  the  British  dominions  in 
America,  we  must  measure  in  all  candour  the  extent  of  Ameri- 
can sympathy  with  the  combatants  on  either  side.  The 
American  republic  is  by  no  means  made  up  of  British  peop  le 
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and  the  descendants  of  British  stock.  It  contains  among 
others  some  12,000,000  of  German  birth,  to  whom,  though 
the  imperial  government  is  Uttle  loved,  Germany  itself 
remains  as  the  vaterland  of  their  affection ;  add  to  these  the 
alien  millions  who  have  never  known  us,  and  the  millions 
who  have  gone  from  our  midst  with  hatred  in  their  hearts 
and,  in  their  opinion,  the  wrongs  of  centuries  to  avenge, 
and  we  may  measure  the  extent  to  which  the  colonists  of  the 
British  empire  may  rely  upon  the  forcible  intervention  of 
America. 

Nor,  let  it  be  remarked,  have  the  official  leaders  of  the 
American  republic  ever  expressed  their  willingness  to  em- 
bark upon  such  a  policy.  Monroe  certainly  did  not,  nor 
has  the  doctrine  of  American  protection  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  ever  been  voiced  except  by  representatives  of  the 
Canadian  people  themselves.  Indeed  we  can  find  utterance 
of  exactly  contrary  opinions  in  the  official  papers  of  the  Wash- 
ington government.  No  men  were  readier  to  invoke  the  re- 
collection of  Monroe's  message  than  President  Grant  and  Mr. 
Secretary  Fish  in  the  San  Domingo  affair  of  1870;  Mr.  Fish 
was  even  willing  to  claim  that  the  Monroe  doctrine  prohibited 
the  transfer  of  American  territory  from  one  European  power 
to  another.  But  even  he  was  not  willing  to  aver  that  the 
United  States  was  wiUing  to  prohibit  the  beUigerent  oper- 
ations of  a  regular  combatant  in  war.  "  This  pohcy,"  he 
wrote  in  his  Report  to  the  President  of  July  14th  1870, 
^'  does  not  contemplate  forcible  intervention  in  any  legitimate 
contest."  It  may  perhaps  be  granted  that  in  the  event  of 
a  German,  Japanese,  or  Russian  conquest  of  Canada  in  arms, 
when  the  time  came  for  a  definite  treaty,  the  United  States 
would  consider  itself  entitled  to  be  consulted  in  regard  to  a 
possible  cession  of  Canada,  just  as  France  would  consider 
itself  entitled  to  be  consulted  in  regard  to  a  possible  cession 
of  Belgium.  Such  comfort  as  is  to  be  found  in  this,  Canadians 
are  certainly  entitled  to  cherish.  But  this  is  intervention 
after  the  fact,  dictated  not  by  the  welfare  of  Canada  as  such 
but  by  the  national  interests  of  the  United  States. 
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The  long  and  short  of  it  is  this.  The  Monroe  doctrine 
is  merely  an  expression  of  policy,  of  what  the  United  States 
at  certain  periods  in  the  past  thought  it  in  their  own  best 
interests  to  do.  In  the  future  it  will  be  the  same, — merely  an 
expression  of  what  the  government  of  Washington,  having 
in  view  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  that  might  accrue 
to  its  own  people,  decide  to  do  in  a  particular  situation.  It 
was  invoked  against  the  presence  of  the  French  in  Mexico, 
not  because  French  occupation  of  the  country  was  unjust  or 
oppressive  to  its  inhabitants  but  because  it  was  dangerous 
to  the  United  States.  It  was  not  invoked,  officially,  against 
the  American  occupation  of  the  PhiUppines,  because  the 
commercial  interest  and  the  export  trade  of  the  republic  was 
benefited  by  the  occupation.  So,  too,  it  will  be  always.  Under 
present  circumstances  the  whole  thing  has  become  a  mere 
diplomatic  figment,  a  polite  name  for  the  fact  that  the  United 
States,  like  all  other  Christian  countries,  is  prepared  to  use 
brute  force  in  what  it  thinks  its  own  interest  even  in  regard 
to  territory  not  under  its  immediate  sovereignty.  The  Sultan 
of  Turkey  exercised,  while  he  could,  a  similar  Monroe  doctrine 
over  the  Upper  Mediterranean. 

But  in  its  bearing  upon  our  national  future  in  Canada, 
perhaps  when  all  is  said  and  done,  the  main  reason  for  casting 
aside  the  worn  out  fiction  of  the  protection  of  Monroe  Ues  in 
another  direction.  The  acceptance  of  such  a  protection, 
even  if  offered,  would  be  unworthy  of  a  people  as  lofty  in 
their  own  estimation  as  the  people  of  this  Dominion.  There 
is  no  need  to  elaborate  the  point.  The  nations  of  history 
have  grown  to  greatness  by  sacrifice  and  self-reliance.  There 
is  no  other  path.  We  cannot  accept  unpaid  the  sheltering 
protection  of  another  state.  The  future  hes  elsewhere. 
Upon  the  North  American  continent,  there  are  not  one  but 
two  great  powers.  Side  by  side  with  the  democratic  republic 
of  the  United  States  stands  the  democratic  empire  of  the 
British  people.  Not  all  the  fiats  of  an  American  Secretary 
of  State   can   annihilate  its  sovereignty. 

Stephen  Leacock 
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CANADIAN  policy  is  based  upon  three  root-ideas:  (1)  We 
wish  to  remain  in  the  British  Empire.  (2)  We  wish  to 
remain  independent  of  the  United  States  and  to  build  Canada 
up  as  a  second  great  power  on  the  North  American  continent. 
(3)  We  wish  to  keep,  possibly  to  increase,  our  autonomy  as 
regards  Great  Britain.  That  is,  we  wish  to  do  our  own 
national  business,  to  develop  in  our  own  way. 

At  the  moment  the  third  of  these  is  the  most  visible, 
because  for  some  time  little  has  occurred  to  direct  our  attention 
to  the  others.  Its  possession  of  the  uppermost  layer  of  our 
thoughts  is  taking  the  form  of  a  noticeable  growth  of  national 
consciousness — sometimes  self-consciousness — and  this  new 
national  consciousness  shows  itself  as  a  desire  for  national 
recognition.  This  temper  can  and  should  be  made  the  basis 
of  an  appeal  to  Canada  to  provide  the  armed  force,  on  sea  as 
on  land,  which  in  the  present  imperfect  condition  of  the 
world  is  the  foundation  of  national  status.  When,  however, 
we  survey  the  whole  field,  we  are  Ukely  to  doubt  whether  this 
desire  for  autonomy  really  is  the  strongest  of  our  three  root- 
ideas.  It  is  my  conviction  that  a  serious  crisis  would  reveal  a 
passionate  resolve  to  maintain  our  independence  of  our 
neighbours;  or  an  overwhelming  national  consciousness  of 
the  supreme  value  of  British  connexion;  according  to  the  form 
which  the  crisis  might  assume.  Apart  from  this,  Canada 
lives  in  a  world  which  is  steadily  growing  smaller;  in  that 
world  she  has  international  relations  which  are  of  great  im- 
portance to  her;  and  these  relations  are  governed  by  the  fact 
that  she  is  in  the  British  Empire.  In  short,  it  is  in  the  light 
of  our  British  connexion  that  we  must  approach  our  problem. 
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Foreign  powers  care  little  about  our  growing  sentiment  of 
nationhood,  which  is  an  aspiration  so  far  principally  of 
interest  to  ourselves;  they  are  forced  to  take  into  serious 
consideration  the  fact  that  we  fly  the  British  flag  and  are 
subjects  of  King  Edward  VII . 

We  are  in  the  British  Empire.  What  worid-business  is 
the  British  Empire  about  in  which  we  may  be  involved? — 
The  striking  fact  about  worid-poUtics  is  that,  so  far  as  the 
future  can  be  read,  we  are  destined  to  have  only  three  or  four 
Great  Powers.  These  are  to  be  the  British  Empire,  the 
United  States,  Germany,  and  perhaps  Japan  or  whatever  Far 
Eastern  empire  she  may  found.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
British  Empire  ranks  third  among  these  in  the  matter  of 
effective  population;  the  United  States  have  87,000,000, 
Germany  63,000,000,  the  British  Empu-e  57,000,000  (white 
men),  and  Japan  49,000,000.  If  we  consider  merely  the 
United  Kingdom,  which  furnishes  the  whole  of  the  imme- 
diately effective  armed  force  of  the  Empire,  the  British 
Empire  comes  last  with  45,000,000. 

The  grouping  of  these  four  world-powers  is  complex. 
The  British  Empire  and  the  United  States  are  on  friendly 
terms.  The  British  Empire  and  Germany  are  on  bad  terms. 
The  British  Empire  and  Japan  are  friendly  and  indeed  at 
present  are  united  by  a  positive  alliance,  but  are  without  any 
guarantee  as  to  future  friendship.  The  United  States  and 
Japan  are  dangerously  near  being  on  bad  terms,  though  earn- 
est efforts  are  being  made  by  the  two  Governments  to  avert  a 
clash.  The  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Germany 
and  between  Germany  and  Japan  have  not  taken  definite  form. 

The  governing  factor  of  the  present  international  situa- 
tion, so  far  as  both  Great  and  Greater  Britain  are  concerned, 
is  the  grave  possibility  of  an  Anglo-German  war.  The 
majority  of  EngUshmen  of  influence  now  beheve  that  a  war 
with  Germany  is  inevitable;  the  British  nation  as  a  whole  is 
coming  to  that  idea,  though  with  intense  distaste,  reluctance, 
and  regret.  The  British  apprehension  is  that  Germany 
intends  to  smash  the  British  Empire  and  by  so  doing,  (1)  gain 
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immediate  profit,  by  means  of  an  indemnity,  seizure  of  colonial 
possessions,  increase  of  trade,  etc.,  (2)  acquire  the  overlord- 
ship  of  the  world. 

The  specific  reason  which  is  driving  the  majority  of 
responsible  people  in  Great  Britain  to  this  conclusion  is  the 
fact  that  Germany,  already  the  greatest  mihtary  power  in  the 
world,  and  having  no  interests  on  the  ocean  which  demand 
overpowering  naval  strength,  is  building  a  great  fleet;  more- 
over, she  avows  her  intention  of  creating  a  navy  which  will 
equal,  i.e.,  beat  th  e  British  navy;'  and  this  in  face  of  a  long- 
standing and  explicit  warning  that  Great  Britain  regards  any 
challenge  of  her  command  of  the  seas  as  a  menace.  The 
process  has  been  electrically  sudden.  WTien  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
became  Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  the  German  battle-fleet 
consisted  of  four  small,  badly-constructed,  thoroughly  in- 
ferior ships;  the  British  navy  consisted  of  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  battleships,  enormously  superior  ship  for  ship 
to  those  of  the  Germans.  To-day  Germany  (1)  has  eighteen 
fairly  good  battleships  of  the  pre-Dreadnought  type,  (2)  is 
building  Dreadnoughts  so  rapidly  as  to  make  it  a  subject  for 
controversy  whether  she  or  Great  Britain  will  be  in  the 
lead  in  1912  or  thereabouts. 

It  follows  that  Great  Britai  n  is  arranging  all  her  diplo- 
matic or  international  plans  with  this  fact  in  view.  She 
expects  a  very  big  world-storm  to  burst  one  of  these  days. 

The  plans  which  Great  Britain  is  pursuing  in  accordance 


1  "  Germany  must  have  a  fleet  of  such  strength  that  a  war  against  the  mightiest 
Bea-power  would  involve  risks  threatening  the  supremacy  of  that  power.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  the  German  fleet  should  be  as  strong  as  that 
of  the  greatest  sea-power,  because  generally  the  greatest  sea-power  will  not  be  in  a 
position  to  concentrate  all  its  forces  against  us."  From  the  preamble  of  the  German 
Navy  Bill  of  1900. 

"  We  do  not  know  what  adversary  we  may  have  to  face.  We  must  therefore  arm 
ourselves  with  a  Anew  to  meeting  the  most  dangerous  conflict  possible."  Admiral 
Tirpitz,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  the  Reichstag,  1900. 

"  In  our  attitude  towards  England  we  must  keep  cool;  and  until  we  have  a  strong 
fleet,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  let  ourselves  be  drawn  into  a  hostile  attitude  towards  her." 
Herr  Basserman,  leader  of  the  National  Liberal  Party. 

The  "Hamburg  Neueste  Nachrichten,"  on  the  day  after  the  text  of  the  German 
Navy  Bill  of  1908  was  published,  said :  "  Henceforth  the  policy  of  the  Imperial  Na\'7  is 
to  act  strictly  on  the  offensive.  The  time  is  seasonable  so  to  augment  our  fleet  as  to 
render  it  capable  of  engaging  the  mightiest  navy  with  a  good  chance  of  success." 
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with  this  apprehension  have  two   phases  which  particularly 
concern  us: 

(1)  It  has  become  of  pecuUar  importance  to  the  United 
Kingdom  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  United  States:  not 
merely  on  good  terms  in  the  sense  of  abstaining  from  quarrel- 
ling, but  on  good  terms  in  the  sense  almost  of  alhance. 

(2)  It  is  of  considerable,  perhaps  of  great  importance 
to  Great  Britain  to  be  on  good  terms  with  Japan,  the  other 
remaining  great  power  of  the  future. 

This,  then,  is  the  world  in  which  we  are  living.  The 
dominating  factor  in  it  is  the  apprehended  world-storm.  Let 
us  see  how  this  affects  Canada. 

In  the  first  place,  if  the  Empire  fights,  we  shall  be  at 
war  with  its  enemy.  If  the  thunder-cloud  breaks,  some  of 
the  rain  will  fall  on  us:  perhaps  some  of  the  lightning  too. 
If  the  enemy  wdns,  the  Empire  will  be  smashed.  If  the  Empire 
is  smashed,  we  shall  be  thrust  out  of  it,  we  shall  have  to 
shift  for  ourselves,  we  shall  find  one  of  our  three  root-ideas  in 
ruins,  we  may  in  addition  be  seriously  molested.  That  will 
be  the  size  of  the  stake  for  which  we  shall  find  ourselves 
playing.  Apart  from  this  possibiHty,  there  is  the  actual 
material  damage,  in  losses  to  be  estimated  in  dollars  and  cents, 
which  war  would  inflict  upon  us. 

In  the  second  place,  the  American  and  Japanese  poUcies 
which  this  state  of  affairs  imposes  on  Great  Britain  affect  us 
very  closely.  Our  own  state  of  mind  about  these  countries 
is  not  by  any  means  identical  with  that  of  Great  Britain. 

It  has  to  be  recorded  that  Canada  does  not  feel  particu- 
larly enthusiastic  over  the  policy  of  taking  excessive  pains 
in  order  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  United  States.  We 
know  that  it  will  never  do  to  go  to  war  with  that  power,  on 
the  principle  which  prevails  in  County  Kerry,  that  it  is  not 
fair  for  one  man  to  fall  upon  thirty.  But  we  have  no  idea 
whatever  that  any  dispute  would  lead  to  fighting;  and  we  are 
fairly  content  so  long  as  our  neighbours  do  not  actually 
declare  war  against  us. 

This  may  seem  a  hard  saying;  but  if  we  reflect  we  shall  see 
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that  there  is  very  little  harm  that  the  United  States  can  do  to 
us  short  of  resorting  to  actual  hostilities.  Tarijff  war  has  pre- 
vailed for  over  a  generation;  American  conmiercial  legislation 
is  deUberately  and  minutely  framed  for  the  purpose  at  once  of 
exploiting  Canada  and  of  retarding  her  economic  development. 
Again,  with  the  exception  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  of  1854,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  name  one  good  turn  of  national  import- 
ance which  the  United  States  has  consciously  or  purposely 
done  us.  True,  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  good-nature 
in  our  relations  with  our  neighbours:  a  good-nature  partly 
heedless,  partly  cynical,  partly  the  result  of  habit — for  com- 
mercial warfare  has  lasted  so  long  that  we  can  scarcely  con- 
ceive the  possibiUty  of  normal  relations — partly  diplomatic, 
partly  mere  good  business  sense,  as  when  we  co-operate  over 
the  deep  waterways  and  the  fisheries  of  the  Great  Lakes.  If 
the  United  States  really  desired  to  annoy  us,  almost  the  only 
means  they  would  have  short  of  war  would  be  the  abrogation 
of  the  bonding  privilege,  and  that  possibly  would  hurt  them 
more  than  it  would  us. 

We  five  and  breathe  in  this  cynically  good-humoured 
economic  warfare  with  the  United  States.  As  a  result,  we  are 
exceedingly  reluctant  to  see  any  concession  made  to  a  power 
which  never  does  a  good  turn  to  us.  Moreover,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  probably  wrongly,  we  have  an  idea  that  much  of 
the  apparent  unyielding  and  quarrelsome  resolution  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  is  bluff;  and  this  makes  us  exceedingly 
impatient  of  any  concessions  to  the  American  point  of  view. 

But  if  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  are  to  be  fast 
friends,  a  certain  number  of  good  turns  must  be  done  to  the 
Americans,  for  the  arrangement  must  be  profitable  to  them  as 
well  as  to  Great  Britain.  So  far  this  necessity  has  worked 
out  in  an  unhappy  way  for  Canada ;  the  benefits  of  the  friend- 
ship have  been  enjoyed  by  the  Empire  as  a  whole  and  more 
specifically  by  Great  Britain,  who  supphes  the  armed  strength 
and  so  controls  the  foreign  poUcy  of  the  Empire ;  the  price  has 
been  paid  by  Canada,  as  the  part  of  the  Empire  whose  interests 
touch  those  of  the  United  States.     Fortunately,  as  the  United 
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States  get  deeper  and  deeper  into  v/orld-politics  Great  Britain's 
opportunities  of  helping  them  will  multiply,  and  concessions 
by  Canada  no  longer  will  be  the  Empire's  only  method  of 
winning  their  friendUness.  Still,  Canada's  share  in  the  doing 
of  good  turns  is  bound  to  remain  large  as  long  as  this  imperative 
necessity  continues. 

As  to  Japan,  we  have  no  special  reason  to  cultivate  her 
beyond  our  general  desire  to  increase  our  trade,  and  we  may 
have  a  dangerous  race-question  to  discuss  with  her.  Our 
people  in  British  Columbia  have  all  the  North  American  white 
man's  intolerant,  and  one  must  almost  say  insensate,  pride  of 
blood  and  race;  the  Japanese  are  proud  and  quick  to  take 
offence;  the  racial  aspect  of  the  difficulty  is  aggravated  by  its 
economic  importance,  one  or  two  industries  already  having 
been  appropriated  by  the  new-comers  from  the  Far  East.  We 
have  every  diplomatic  reason  to  treat  Japan  with  considera- 
tion, she  being  mighty  where  we  are  feeble ;  but  we  have  very 
precious  interests  to  conserve  on  the  Pacific  littoral,  and  in  the 
maintenance  of  them  Japan  is  our  chief — let  us  say — obstacle, 
for  enemy  is  not  the  correct  word  to  apply. 

These,  then,  are  the  broad  conditions  under  which  we  play 
our  part  in  world-poHtics.  Popular  instinct  has  been  abso- 
lutely correct  in  feeling  that  they  are  exceedingly  unsatis- 
factory. Our  three  root-ideas  are  made  to  conflict.  We  are 
in  the  Empire  and  the  most  noticeable  result  is  that  we  are 
perpetually  playing  the  Empire's  game  by  making  concessions 
to  please  our  big  neighbours.  But  these  concessions  conflict 
with  our  second  root-idea  by  perpetually  exhibiting  us  in  the 
fight  of  an  inferior  dependency,  whose  lot  on  this  continent  is 
to  yield  every  pomt  in  every  dispute.  And  this  is.  deeply 
wounding  to  the  increasing  national  pride  which  is  a  result 
of  the  working  of  our  third  root-idea. 

And  yet  the  Empire  has  good  reason  for  asking  this 
sacrifice  of  us.  There  is  danger  of  fighting;  our  contribution 
to  the  common  safety  seems  to  be  yielding,  not  doing  any 
fighting  ourselves.  We  do  not  play  the  game  by  adding  to 
the  armed  force  of  the  Empire,  so  we  are  expected  to  play  the 
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game  by  making  concessions.  That  is  what  the  situation 
resolves  itself  into  when  we  look  at  it  steadily. 

How  profoundly  distasteful  the  situation  is  !  Canadians 
have  chafed  under  it  for  years.  Apart  from  the  humiliations 
which  it  from  time  to  time  entails,  there  are  two  particularly 
disagreeable  and  dangerous  features  in  this  method  of  playing 
the  game.  We  never  can  be  quite  sure  wherein  we  profit. 
Nominally  these  concessions  are  for  the  good  of  the  Empire 
as  a  whole;  possibly — nay  probably — this  is  the  case;  but 
we  are  prone  to  think  that  they  really  are  for  the  sole  benefit 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  United  Kingdom  is  under- 
stood to  pay  us  for  our  playing  of  the  game,  for  making  con- 
cessions, by  furnishing  the  whole  armed  force  of  the  Empire. 
But  as  she  also  controls  the  policy  of  the  Empire  we  are  never 
quite  sure  just  how  big  is  the  boon  in  return  for  which  we  are 
to  play  the  game.  And  secondly,  we  have  little  or  no  control 
over  the  pohcy  of  the  Empire  which  renders  these  concessions 
necessary.  Having  a  partial  voice  in  the  actual  negotiations, 
which  we  sometimes  obtain,  is  ineffective  when  the  policy 
behind  our  side  of  the  negotiations  has  been  decided  without 
our  having  been  consulted.  The  upshot  is  bound  to  be  dis- 
trust, jealousies,  bickerings,  which  need  only  to  be  prolonged 
enough  to  endanger  the  strength  of  our  affection  for  British 
connexion. 

The  essence  of  the  situation  is  that  we  are  of  very  Httle 
use  to  Great  Britain  in  the  spec  ific  sense  of  being  able  to  render 
armed  aid  in  case  of  war,  and  so  she  is  compelled  to  resort  to 
other  means  of  strengthening  her  military  position.  We  must 
ever  remember  that  Great  Britain,  for  the  first  time  since  1805, 
is  threatened  with  a  serious  maritime  war.  To  a  land  war 
we  might  contribute  a  few  thousand  volunteer  troops  whose 
value  would  vary  with  the  field  of  operations;  to  Great 
Britain's  naval  strength  under  present  con  ditions  we  add 
nothing — we  are  in  fact  a  deduction  from  it  owing  to  the 
defencelessness  of  our  coasts.  Under  the  circumstances, 
the  friendship,  even  the  benevolent  neutrality,  of  the  Llnited 
States  is  worth  more  than  the  good-will  of  Canada. 
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But  on  the  other  hand  if  we  develop  a  fairly  strong  armed 
force  of  our  own  we  shall  at  once  acquire  some  value  to 
Great  Britain  in  a  military  sense  and  so  acquire  some  share 
in  the  policy  of  the  Empire.  If  when  the  maritime  war  came 
Canada  were  to  have,  let  us  say,  a  dozen  or  a  score  of  useful 
warships;  if  she  could  contribute  to  a  great  land  war,  say, 
50,000  second-line  troops ' ;  her  hearty  sympathy  and  aid 
would  w^eigh  heavily  even  against  the  precious  boon  of 
friendly  neutraUty  on  the  part  of  the  United  States;  and  we 
may  be  sure  that  British  statesmen,  (1)  would  take  no  im- 
portant step  in  international  poUtics  without  finding  out 
what  we  thought  about  it,  and  weighing  our  opinion  very 
carefully ;  (2)  would  regard  our  actual  aid  as  weighing  heavily 
against  American  good-will.  There  need  be  no  trouble  as  to 
the  machinery  for  giving  us  a  share  in  the  Imperial  councils; 
the  desire  of  Imperial  statesmen  to  know  our  mind  would 
soon  lead  to  means  being  devised. 

The  business  of  making  concessions  to  the  Americans 
would  then  change  in  several  respects.  The  need  for  con- 
cessions would  decrease;  as  the  Empire  grew  stronger  its 
need  for  conciliating  the  Americans  would  lessen,  Canadian 
strength  taking  its  place  as  an  asset.  American  demands 
might  conceivably  slacken  as  Canada  improved  in  abiUty 
to  hold  her  own.  And  thirdly,  even  if  concessions  were 
necessary,  we  should  know  that  our  public  men  had  been 
consulted,  and  the  need  would  not  irritate  us  so  much. 

Thus,  we  in  Canada  would  find  our  root-ideas  harmonized, 
would  have  our  British  connexion  strengthened  by  our  new 
weight  in  Imperial  councils,  would  find  our  American  neigh- 
bours increasingly  agreeable,  and  w^ould  attain  the  national 
status  which  comes  with  national  strength  and  with  national 
strength  alone.  Meanwhile,  the  Empire  would  be  benefited. 
Its  chances  in  any  war  would  be  improved,  and  to  that  extent 
the  hkehhood  of  war  would  decrease.     As  its  chances  increased 


1  Bv  second-line  troops  I  mean  troops  which  would  arrive  on  the  scene  after  the 
opening  battles  of  the  war  had  occurred  and  when  the  need  of  reinforcements  was  making 
itself  felt.  Considerations  of  distance,  training,  and  organization  seem  to  imp>ose  this 
rdle  upon  contingents  from  Greater  Britain. 
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it  would  be  freed  from  the  need  of  cultivating  the  friendship 
of  the  United  States  and  Japan.  That  is,  cultivating  in  a 
specific  sense,  as  distinguished  from  the  desire  to  Hve  on  good 
and  neighbourly  terms  with  all  other  people,  which  is  the 
peculiar  pacific  glory  of  the  British  Empire. 

To  sum  up  the  more  general  part  of  my  argument:  if 
Canada  were  to  develop  an  appreciable  armed  strength,  she 
would  at  once  benefit  the  Empire,  confer  a  boon  on  the 
United  Kingdom,  make  her  position  in  the  Empire  more  in- 
fluential, enable  her  to  Hve  on  somewhat  less  unequal  terms 
with  the  United  States,  increase  her  own  self-respect,  and 
win  the  respect  of  others.  The  peculiar  danger  of  the  Empire 
just  now  being  a  maritime  war,  naval  strength  assumes  par- 
ticular importance.  Consequently,  if  we  were  to  set  up  a 
Canadian  naval  force  of  some  sort  we  should  be  acting  in 
harmony  with  the  profoundest  tendencies  of  our  develop- 
ment. 

Powerful,  immediate,  and  material  motives  point  in  the 
same  direction.  Definite  naval  dangers  threaten  us  in  the 
present  state  of  international  politics. 

The  whole  structure  of  our  commerce  is  founded  on  our 
Atlantic  trade.  Speaking  broadly,  Canada's  principal  busi- 
ness is  to  sell  things  to  Great  Britain.  Of  course  we  have 
other  lines  of  trade,  but  that  use  of  the  British  market  is  the 
keystone  of  our  commerce.  We  may  amplify  this  general 
summary  of  our  business:  the  United  States  refuse  to  buy 
from  us  whenever  they  can  help  it;  Great  Britain  purchases 
our  staples.  We  have  a  home  market  and  an  active  internal 
trade;  we  have  hopes  in  the  Orient,  promises  as  to  France  and 
Germany,  and  possibilities  as  to  the  West  Indies;  but  every- 
thing rests  upon  the  steady  out-go  of  our  staple  products  to 
Great  Britain.  Interrupt  that  access  to  the  British  market, 
and  our  whole  system  will  fall  in  ruins.  We  have  had  previous 
experiences  of  that  sort.  Prior  to  1846  our  commerce  was 
based  on  the  preference  given  us  in  the  British  market ;  Great 
Britain  adopted  Free  Trade,  and  we  suffered  disaster.  From 
1854  to  1866  our  commercial  system  was  built  on  a  basis  of 
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selling  our  goods  to  the  United  States;  the  United  States 
clapped  on  a  prohibitive  tariff;  Canada  was  ruined,  and  it 
was  years  before  her  trade  readjusted  itself  to  the  new  con- 
ditions. We  do  not  wish  to  repeat  the  experience.  But  if 
our  trade  with  Great  Britain  is  interrupted,  repeat  it  we  shall. 
Let  us  look  at  the  figures.  In  the  year  ending  31  March, 
1908,  our  export  trade  in  home  produce  stood  as  follows: — 

To  Great  Britain $126,000,000 

"   the  rest  of  the  Empire 13,000,000 

"   the  United  States 90,000,000 

"    other  foreign  countries 17,000,000 

Total    $246,000,000 

In  other  words : — 

Trade  overseas $156,000,000 

Trade  by  land    90,000,000 

Thus  over  63  per  cent  of  our  trade  is  maritime.  If  we  were  to 
include  the  proportion  of  our  trade  with  the  United  States 
which  is  done  by  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasting  vessels,  it  is 
evident  that  fully  two-thirds  of  our  trade  with  the  outside 
world  is  ocean-borne. 

An  incidental  consideration  is  that  there  is  a  possibility, 
not  much  debated  at  present,  but  still  a  possibility,  that  we 
may  form  some  arrangement  with  the  British  West  Indies, 
which  would  give  us  a  considerable  interest  in  those  islands. 
We  might  assume  some  loose  form  of  hegemony  of  British 
America;  we  might  estabhsh  close  trade  relations  with  the 
British  Islands;  the  project  even  has  been  mooted  of  our 
incorporating  them  in  our  confederation.  Any  such  develop- 
ment would  mean  so  much  more  need  for  us  to  keep  the  At- 
lantic ocean  open  to  our  ships. 

We  next  must  note  that  the  conformation  of  our  Atlantic 
coast-line  is  so  peculiar  that  if  an  enemy's  ships  could  reach 
it,"  and  if  no  local  defence  were  provided,  it  would  be  easy  so 
to  beset  it  as  to  deny  us  egress  to  the  ocean.  We  could  be 
absolutely  blockaded  with  very  little  effort.  Our  ships  enter 
the  Atlantic  at  four  points;  through  Belle  Isle,  a  long  strait, 
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in  one  place  some  15  or  20  miles  wide;  through  Cabot  Strait, 
some  70  miles  wide;  from  the  port  of  Halifax;  and  through 
the  mouth  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  some  40  miles  wide.  If 
British  warships  happened  to  be  absent,  four  hostile  cruisers, 
one  at  each  of  these  points,  could  choke  up  our  whole  trade 
across  the  Atlantic.  We  should  lose  our  British  market.  In 
addition  some  local  but  annoying  damage  could  be  done  by 
scaring  seaport  towns,  raiding  the  fisheries,  etc.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  dwell  on  the  panic,  loss  of  trade  and  money,  and 
national  rage  and  humiliation  which  such  an  interruption 
of  our  trade  would  work.  Even  a  brief  actual  stoppage 
might,  in  conjunction  with  the  consequent  uncertainty  and 
panic,  mean  the  loss  of  an  entire  season's  trade;  and  that 
would  mean  hard  times. 

That  is  our  immediate  local  risk.  If  we  take  a  wider 
view,  it  at  once  becomes  evident  that  our  whole  commercial 
system  depends  on  the  British  market  being  kept  open.  If 
any  enemy  could  obtain  command  of  the  sea,  and  blockade 
Great  Britain,  our  commercial  ruin  would  accompany  the 
political  downfall  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  smashing 
of  the  Empire;  our  search  for  a  new  international  status 
would  be  made  in  poverty.  If  an  enemy  could  interfere  with 
the  passage  of  our  foodships  to  Great  Britain,  he  would  at 
once  hurt  her  and  damage  us.  Great  Britain  seriously  ap- 
prehends a  war  with  Germany,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  if 
an  energetic  power  like  Germany  engages  in  a  naval  war 
with  the  British  Empire  she  will  use  this  weapon;  and  we 
may  further  be  assured  that  an  attack  on  the  food  trade  from 
a  power  so  intelligent,  so  determined,  so  ruthless  and  ingenious, 
will  be  formidable.^  Let  that  war  break  out  and  the  attack 
upon  us  will  come.  We  may  conjecture  indeed,  that  her 
most  vigorous  attacks  will  be  made  upon  that  portion  of  the 
food  trade  which  has  its  origin  in  Canada.     That  trade  is  on 

1  Since  this  passage  was  written  the  London  ConferenceJ  has  'given  countenance 
to  the  idea  of  "  volunteer  cruisers,"  i.e.,  privateers,  and  has  made  it  clear  that  a  ship 
may  leave  her  home  port  under  the  merchant  flag  and  on  the  high  seas  mount  guns 
and  hoist  a  war  flag.  Lord  Charles  Beresford  has  given  us  to  understand  that  German 
tramp  steamers  carry  guns  in  their  holds,  and  are  ready  to  be  converted  into  corm- 
merce-destroyers  on  the  receipt  of  a  cable  message. 
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the  Atlantic,  the  only  ocean  to  which  she  has  access;  by 
mtercepting  Canadian  ships  she  would  hurt  the  Empire  at 
both  ends  of  the  voyage;  and  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
about  neutral  ships  or  neutral  goods. 

In  this  connexion  it  is  fair  to  remark  that  in  one  respect 
Canadian  and  British  interests  diverge.  British  statesmen 
and  sailors  in  considering  the  problem  of  food-supply  have 
one  great  advantage;  their  possible  sources  of  supply  are  re- 
markably varied.  ^  Canada,  the  United  States,  the  Argentine, 
Russia,  India,  Austraha,  New  Zealand — all  are  possible  bases 
from  which  wheat  and  cattle  may  be  shipped  to  Great  Britain. 
From  the  insular  British  point  of  view  it  is  of  secondary  in- 
terest whether  the  food  comes  from  some  part  of  the  Empire 
or  from  a  foreign  land.  British  statesmen  might  even  dehber- 
ately  prefer  to  draw  their  supplies  from  a  powerful  neutral, 
hke  the  United  States,  whom  the  enemy  would  be  reluctant 
to  annoy,  and  who  would  be  given  a  monetary  interest  in  British 
success.  On  the  other  hand,  Canada's  whole  interest  lies 
in  getting  her  food-stuffs  to  England,  and  nowhere  else.  For 
England  the  problem  is  complex;  for  us  it  is  unpleasantly 
simple. 

We  thus  are  confronted  with  the  practical  danger  of 
a  German  attack  upon  our  trade  with  Great  Britain,  and  it 
behoves  us  to  consider  if  we  can  guard  against  it. 

Four  non-fighting  expedients  have  been  or  may  be  sug- 
gested:— We  might  declare  ourselves  neutral.  We  might 
ship  through  American  ports  and  under  the  American  flag. 
The  Monroe  doctrine  might  protect  us.  Private  property 
at  sea  may  be  exempted  from  capture. 

As  for  the  first,  we  intend  to  stay  in  the  British  Empire, 
not  to  run  away  at  the  first  sound  of  blows,  to  set  up  as  a 
separate  nation,  weak,  undefended,  and  universally  despised 
as  a  coward.     As  for  the  second,  the  Americans  have  not 


1  "  It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  in  the  case  of  any  interference  with  our 
supplies  from  any  given  source  we  might  expect  that  a  considerable  share  of  the  grain 
now  sent  from  other  producing  countries  to  destinations  other  than  the  United  Kingdom 
would  be  diverted  to  this  country."  Report  of  the  Royal  Commiseion  on  Supply  of 
Food  and  Raw  Materials  in  Time  of  War,  Cd.  2643,   p.  8. 
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vessels  enough  to  cany  their  own  goods;  there  might  be  a 
difficulty  about  inducing  an  enemy  to  recognize  transfers 
which  would  be  colourable  pretexts  to  evade  his  purpose; 
and  for  us  to  use  American  ports  would  ruin  Montreal,  HaUfax, 
and  St.  John.  The  Monroe  doctrine  is  designed  to  protect 
territory  from  invasion,  not  ships  from  capture;  for  the 
Americans  to  forbid  Germans  to  capture  British  ships  on  the 
high  seas  would  be  to  declare  war.  As  for  the  fourth  proposal, 
the  discussion  of  it  at  the  last  Hague  Conference  was  dis- 
couraging, and  in  any  event  the  enemy  probably  would  evade 
any  such  arrangement  by  declaring  food  contraband.  Pre- 
cedents for  this  exist.^ 

In  short,  our  Atlantic  trade  and  our  Atlantic  coast 
must  be  protected  by  fighting  any  enemy  who  may  attack 
them.  The  traditional  Canadian  opinion  is  that  in  any  case 
the  Royal  Navy  will  protect  coast  and  trade  so  efficiently  and 
so  much  as  a  matter  of  course  as  to  give  to  any  measures  of 
our  own  the  character  of  works  of  supererogation.  But  will 
the  Royal  Navy  be  able  to  do  this?  Or  will  it  be  disposed  to 
make  special  exertions  or  sacrifice  other  objects  to  this  end? 

The  rapid  development  of  the  German  fleet  has  forced 
the  British  navy  to  concentrate  in  British  waters.  In  five 
years  the  force  in  commission  in  those  waters  has  increased 
from  20  armoured  ships  to  41 ;  while  the  number  of  armoured 
ships  outside  of  British  waters  has  fallen  from  22  to  17.  The 
withdrawal  of  cruisers  from  foreign  stations  has  been  even 
more  marked ;  in  unarmoured  ships,  the  type  which  apparently 
will  be  used  in  commerce  protection,  the  drop  is  from  45  to  27. 
Further,  the  resources  of  the  Admiralty  in  unarmoured 
cruisers  suited  for  commerce  protection  have  been  greatly 
diminished  by  its  action  in  discarding  a  great  number  of 
vessels  of  middle  size  and  moderate  speed.  In  1903  the  Royal 
Navy  had  164  protected  cruisers,  torpedo  gunboats,  and  scouts 
built  or  building;  in  1908  the  number  of  these  craft  had  fallen 
to  86.  That  is  not  all;  the  only  cruisers  which  are  being  built 
are  small  vessels  of  very  high  speed  and  shght  fighting  power, 

1  It  has  been  done  by  Russia  in  1904-5 ;  and'by  France  in  her  war  with  China,  1885, 
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purely  for  use  with  fleets  and  not  for  patrolling  purposes.  The 
Admiralty,  which  formerly  provided  vessels  specially  designed 
for  patrolling  the  commerce  routes,  seems  now  to  be  laying  its 
plans  for  a  war  which  will  involve  a  determined  struggle  for 
the  mastery  of  the  sea  with  an  enemy's  fleet  in  the  North  Sea, 
and  to  be  building  ships  to  serve  in  fleets,  not  for  patrol  or 
commerce  protection  purposes.^ 

The  German  coast  is  difficult  of  approach  and  would 
prove  awkward  to  blockade.  A  possible  development  would 
be  a  use  by  the  German  fleet  of  the  shoals  and  other  obstacles 
of  its  side  of  the  North  Sea  so  as  to  drag  the  war  out  to  tedious 
length  and  to  force  the  British  fleet  to  remain  concentrated 
and  on  the  alert  for  weeks  or  months.  The  more  prolonged  the 
concentration  the  greater  would  be  the  demand  for  cruisers 
to  act  with  the  fleet  as  scouts,  messengers,  inshore  blockade 
vessels,  and  in  a  dozen  other  capacities.  These  demands 
could  not  be  met  by  the  thirty-odd  swift  cruisers  which  are 
specially  suited  for  fleet  work,  and  the  Admiral  in  command  in 
the  North  Sea  would  be  forced  to  draw  on  the  forty-odd  cruisers 
of  moderate  speed  and  the  ten  or  eleven  torpedo  gunboats 
which  also  are  borne  on  the  Navy  List. 

Now  the  German  navy,  in  addition  to  rather  over  a 
dozen  very  swift  cruisers  for  work  with  the  fleet,  possesses 
about  25  cruising  ships  which  are  slower  than  the  standard — 
about  22  knots — now  required  for  this  sort  of  work ;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  they  have  coal-endurance  far  superior  to  that 
of  British  cruisers  of  corresponding  speed  and  force.  The 
German  navy  presents  this  curious  characteristic,  that  its 
battleships  have  small  and  its  smaller  cruisers  large  coal 
capacity.* 


1  Since  this  passage  was  written  the  Admiralty  has  begun  to  lay  down  cniiaers  of 
the  Bristol  type,  which  seem  designed  for  commerce  protection  work. 

2  That  is,  its  pre-Dreadnought  battleships.     Germany's  new  vessels  of  the  all- 
big-gun  type  have  large  coal  capacity. 
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The  list  13  as  follows: 

Second  Class  Cruisers — Under  21  Knots. 


Dis- 

place- 

Coal 

Age  . 

ment. 

Armament        Speed 

cap. 

Tons 

Knots 

Ton 

Kaiserin  Augusta 

1896 

5956 

12-5.9*;  8-3.4"                         19 

850 

Freya 

1898 

5569 

2-8.2*;  8-6*;  10-3.4";  10-1.4*  19.5 

825 

Hansa 

1899 

5791 

2-8.2*;  8-6*;  10-3.4*;  10-1.4*  19.5 

825 

Hertha 

1899 

5569 

«    19.5 

825 

Victoria  Louise 

1898 

5569 

"       "       «       "    19.5 

825 

Vineta 

1898 

5791 

"        a        «        «    j9_5 

825 

(British  cruisers  of  similar  tonnage  and  speed  and  lighter  armament 
carry  from  500  to  600  tons  of  coal.) 

Third  Class  Cruisers — 15  to  20  Knots. 


Irene 

1888     4224    4-5.9";  8-4.1*;  6-1.9* 

19.8       750 

Prinzess  Wilhelm 

1888     4224 

18.7       750 

(British  cruisers  of 

similar  tonnage  a  nd  speed  carry 

400  tons  of  coal.) 

Gefion 

1894     3705    10-4.1*;  6-2.1* 

19          780 

Gazelle 

1898     2603     10-4.1*;  14-1.4* 

18          560 

Niobe 

1901     2603 

20          560 

Nymphe 

1901     2618 

19.5       560 

Hela 

1896     2004    4-3.4*;  6-1.9* 

20           500 

(British  cruisers  comparable  to  these  carry  400  tons  of  coal.) 

Condor 

1892     1614       8-4.1* 

16.5       300 

Cormoran 

1893     1614 

16          300 

Seeadler 

1892     1614 

16          300 

Geier 

1896     1597 

16 .2      300 

Bussard 

1890     1555 

16.5       300 

Falke 

1892     1555            ** 

15.5       300 

(The  British  cruiser  Barham,  1830  tons,  18.6  knots  speed,  carries  140  tons 

of  coal.) 

Cruisers  and  Gunboats — Under  15  Knots. 


Schwalbe                   1887 

1102 

8-4.1* 

13.5       264 

Sperber                     1889 

1102 

u 

13.5       264 

Eber                           1904 

977 

8-3.4*; 

6-1.4* 

13          240 

Luchs                         1900 

962 

a 

ii 

13.5       240 

Panther                     1902 

962 

u 

u 

13.5       240 

Tiger                         1900 

962 

u 

u 

13.5       240 

litis                             1896 

881 

u 

a 

13.5       165 

Jaguar                        1899 

900 

u 

a 

13.5       165 

(British  vessels  of  similar 

tonnage  and  greater 

speed 

carry  100  tons  of 

coal.) 
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Under  these  circumstances,  might  not  the  Germans, 
while  playing  to  keep  the  British  fleet  concentrated  in  the 
North  Sea,  detach  a  few  of  these  older,  slower,  less  valuable 
cruisers  to  worry  the  food  trade  upon  which  Great  Britain 
depends  for  her  daily  bread  and  Canada  depends  for  her 
solvency?  The  noteworthy  circumstances  of  the  high  coal 
endurance  of  all  of  these  cruisers  strongly  points  to  some  such 
design.  They  evidently  are  meant  to  take  long  voyages — say 
across  the  Atlantic. 

Suppose,  now,  that  a  detachment  of  these  German  vessels 
were  to  slip  out  of  the  North  Sea  and  attack  our  food  trade ;  the 
Admiralty  might  find  itself  in  a  difficult  position.  Every- 
thing would  depend  on  the  issue  in  the  North  Sea;  the  North 
Sea  fleet  might  be  in  desperate  need  of  cruisers ;  the  Admiralty 
might  harden  its  heart  and  decide  that  the  detaching  of 
cruisers  to  search  for  these  marauders  must  wait  till  the 
command  of  the  sea  was  obtained.^ 

Such  a  course  might  be  by  far  the  wisest  in  view  of  the 
whole  interests  of  the  whole  British  Empire.  But  it  would 
leave  us  in  Canada  very  helpless,  if  we  had  not  provided  a 
force  of  our  own.  Our  ships  could  be  seized  on  the  high  seas ; 
more  than  that,  as  we  have  seen,  so  long  as  we  possess  no  naval 
force  whatever,  it  would  be  practicable  for  the  marauders  to 
choke  our  whole  Atlantic  trade.  To  the  actual  physical 
stopping  power  of  hostile  cruisers  picketing  our  four  entrances 
upon  the  ocean  we  must  add  the  panic  which  their  appearance 
would  raise,  the  exaggeration  of  their  numbers,  and  the  con- 
sequent reluctance  of  shipowners  to  allow  their  vessels  to  put 
to  sea.  The  panic  caused  on  the  American  coast  in  1898  by 
rumours  concerning  a  very  few  Spanish  ships  which  at  the  time 


1  "  If  you  were  contemplating  eome  very  \ital  and  important  operation  against 
the  enemy,  and  you  could  under  certain  circumstances  say,  '  We  can  afford  to  risk  a  lot 
of  these  wheat  ships  being  taken,  because  we  know  the  country  has  got  wheat,  and  it 
cannot  absolutely  starve,  and  therefore  the  game  is  worth  the  candle,'  would  that  not  be 
a  factor?"  A.  "  1  think  it  would  be  a  great  factor.  I  think  an  admiral  on  a  station, 
who  is  protecting  a  trade  route,  if  he  saw  a  chance  of  some  brilliant  success  with  his 
fleet,  by  means  of  withdrawing  the  cruisers  that  are  on  that  route,  would  withdraw  them 
at  once."  Report  of  Royal  Commissi* .n  on  the  Supply  of  Food  and  Raw  Material  in 
Time  of  War,  Cd.  2644.      Evidence  of  Sir  J.  C.  Hopkins,  Q.  8960,  p.  32. 
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were  still  in  Europe  is  an  interesting  precedent.  Four  in- 
significant cruisers  carrying  only  500  or  600  men  appearing 
off  our  Atlantic  coast  could  paralyze  our  whole  trade  with 
Britain.  The  paralysis  would  last  until  bigger  and  stronger 
British  cruisers  appeared  to  capture  them  or  chase  them  away. 
Even  if  the  Admiralty  sent  aid  promptly,  a  fortnight  or  more 
might  elapse  before  the  British  ships  could  come  across  the 
Atlantic.  And  we  have  seen  that  circumstances  might  oblige 
the  Admiralty  to  delay  succour.  In  such  an  event  our  loss 
would  be  milhons  in  money,  in  addition  to  the  humiliation  of 
having  our  helplessness  exposed  to  the  world.  It  would  be  a 
curious  spectacle,  the  whole  commercial  framework  of  a  nation 
of  seven  or  eight  millions  shattered  by  a  few  hundred  seamen 
in  a  few  obsolete  cruisers. 

If  we  had  a  Canadian  naval  force,  working  in  Canadian 
waters,  the  enemy  would  find  this  exploit  much  less  easy. 
Even  if  our  force  were  small,  it  would  disturb  the  German 
plans.  A  warship  on  a  commerce-destroying  mission  of  this 
sort  greatly  dishkes  fighting  other  warships.  Even  if  she 
wins,  there  is  only  one  small  cruiser  the  less  in  the  hostile 
navy,  whereas  her  business  is  to  destroy  a  great  many  mer- 
chant ships,  terrify  the  rest  from  sailing,  and  upset  the 
enemy's  trade.  Again,  an  enemy's  coast,  3,000  miles  from 
home,  would  be  an  uncomfortable  place  if  a  chance  shot  hurt 
the  engines  or  made  the  vessel  leak.  Then  there  are  consider- 
ations as  to  ammunition  and  fuel  supply  of  a  technical 
nature.  Thus  even  a  small  fighting  force  would  tend  to  dis- 
courage a  somewhat  stronger  commerce-destroying  force 
from  coming  in  its  direction.  The  stronger  our  defensive 
force  were  to  grow,  the  less  attractive  would  the  enemy  find 
our  coast.  Moreover,  the  pecuHar  nature  of  our  coast-line, 
with  its  series  of  gateways,  would  lend  itself  to  defence,  if 
we  had  a  naval  force,  even  as  it  does  to  blockade  as  long  as 
we  have  none.  If  we  keep  those  gateways  strongly  enough  to 
warn  raiders  off,  the  St.  Lawrence,  600  miles  from  Quebec  to 
Cabot  Strait,  is  safe;  and  so  is  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  From 
Quebec  to  Liverpool  is  2,600  miles;  of  this  some  600  or  700 
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miles  would  be  closely  guarded,  and  the  rest  would  be  in  the 
ocean,  where  it  is  harder  to  find  vessels  than  in  coastal  waters 
where  routes  converge. 

The  naval  force  for  such  a  task  might  be  either  a  torpedo 
defence,  or  a  squadron  of  suitable  cruisers,  or  both.  By  a 
torpedo  defence  I  mean,  of  course,  a  flotilla  of  torpedo  boats 
or  of  destroyers,  possibly  even  of  submarines. 

The  advantages  of  torpedo  defence  are  that,  by  reason 
of  its  stealth  and  the  shattering  effect  of  a  blow  that  gets 
home,  it  is  a  weapon  which  is  effective  against  any  kind  of 
ship,  even  the  mightiest;  that  its  existence  makes  the  whole 
coast  so  infested  most  unsafe  for  any  hostile  fleet,  however 
powerful,  and  imposes  a  strain  on  the  nerves  of  its  crews  and 
on  the  judgement  and  strength  of  purpose  of  its  admiral;  and 
that  it  is  a  valuable  assistance  to  any  friendly  fleet  which 
comes  its  way.  If  we  had  three  or  four  divisions  of  torpedo 
craft,  say  one  at  Belle  Isle,  one  in  Cabot  Strait,  one  at  Halifax 
and  one  at  Yarmouth,  the  very  fact  of  their  existence  would 
keep  our  coastal  waters  clear  of  hostile  vessels  unless  they 
had  some  particularly  good  reason  for  standing  inshore; 
even  if  they  did,  it  would  be  necessary  for  them  to  approach 
by  daylight,  when  they  could  be  seen,  and  to  be  off  before 
nightfall.  The  menace  of  the  submarine  would  be  particularly 
efficacious  in  keeping  the  enemy  away.  Any  British  fleet 
ha\'ing  business  in  our  waters  would,  of  course,  find  in  these 
craft  a  ready-made  and  valuable  auxiliary.  The  disadvantage 
of  torpedo  craft  alone  is  that  they  can  operate  only  by  night, 
so  that  a  cruiser  really  wishing  to  enter  the  Gulf  or  the  Bay 
of  Fundy  could  do  so  by  running  through  in  daylight. 

As  for  cruisers,  they  could  of  course  be  overmatched. 
If  we  were  known  to  have  a  squadron  of  1,000-ton  vessels 
armed  with  12-pounders,  the  Germans  would  be  debarred  from 
sending  their  900-ton  gunboats,  but  might  send  their  Condors 
or  Falkes  with  4-inch  guns;  if  we  had  1,500  ton  ships  with 
4-inch  guns,  they  could  dispatch  their  Gazelles  or  Irenes. 
Of  course,  they  would  be  progressively  disinclined  to  risk 
the   more   expensive   vessels   on   such   an   enterprise.     If   a 
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British  fleet  were  to  find  it  necessary  to  operate  in  our  waters, 
a  few  small  and  slow  cruisers  would  be  a  much  less  valuable 
reinforcement  to  it  than  a  division  or  two  of  torpedo  vessels. 

If  now  we  turn  to  the  Pacific,  we  find  that  the  domi- 
nating factor  there  is  the  existence  of  Japan  as  a  most  for- 
midable naval  power.  We  have  no  guarantee  that  our  rela- 
tions with  her  always  will  remain  friendly,  and  there  are 
several  dangerous  elements  in  the  situation.  Apart  from  the 
problem  of  Japanese  immigration  and  the  race  difficulty  which 
it  raises,  we  must  consider  the  remarkable  antagonism  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan;  should  these  two  powers  fight, 
our  position,  in  view  aUke  of  the  explosive  conditions  in 
British  Columbia,  and  of  the  temptation  to  Japanese — or 
to  American — ships  to  use  our  harbours  under  certain  possible 
contingencies,  might  prove  very  delicate,  and  we  might  be 
dragged  into  the  conflict.  Aside  from  these  dangers  pecuUar 
to  ourselves,  there  is  the  general  fact  that  any  one  of  a  hundred 
accidents  or  developments  with  which  we  have  nothing  to  do 
might  set  the  British  Empire  at  war  with  Japan. 

Given  war  with  Japan,  our  position  would  be  extra- 
ordinarily difficult  and  dangerous.  Between  Germany  and 
Canada  hes  Great  Britain  in  all  the  amphtude  of  her  sea-power. 
So  far  as  Japan  is  concerned,  we  He  between  her  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  There  is  this  especially  formidable  circumstance, 
that  the  German  menace  forbids  Great  Britain  sending  to  the 
Pacific  a  fleet  large  enough  to  ensure  victory  over  Japan. 
The  Anglo- Japanese  treaty  will  terminate  in  1915.  By  that 
time  Japan  will  have  20  modem  battleships  and  20  modern 
armoured  cruisers,  and  more  than  half  of  these  will  be  of  the 
all-big-gun  type  started  by  the  Dreadnought  and  Indomitable. 
To  cope  with  such  a  fleet  Great  Britain  would  be  obhged 
to  send  50  or  60  armoured  vessels,  many  of  them  Dreadnoughts. 
But  by  that  time  Germany  will  have  upwards  of  50  armoured 
vessels,  nearly  thirty  of  which  will  be  all-big-gun  ships, 
and  Great  Britain  will  be  forced  to  keep  some  70  armoured 
vessels  at  home  to  confront  this  great  fleet.  Thus  to  deal 
with  Japan  and  ensure  her  safety  against  Germany,  Great 
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Britain  would  need,  say,  120  to  130  armoured  ships;  at  present 
she  has  87,  built  and  building ;  so  that  she  would  have  to  build 
about  40  armoured  ships  in  the  next  six  years — each  at  a  cost 
of  ten  milhon  dollars. 

We  can,  without  dishonour,  count  on  a  certain  automatic 
protection  from  the  United  States.  That  power  is  certain 
to  maintain  a  fleet  on  its  Pacific  coast,  and  Japan  would  know 
that  the  Americans,  for  their  own  reasons,  would  be  exceeding- 
ly touchy  about  any  interference  with  us.  This  protection, 
however,  has  Umitations,  and  might  become  a  danger;  if  we 
were  impotent  and  if  Japan  in  attacking  the  American  littoral 
were  to  violate  our  neutrahty  by  using  our  coast  as  a  base,  we 
might  be  embroiled  with  the  United  States,  whose  government 
might  suggest  that  as  we  were  unable  to  safeguard  our  coast 
ourselves  it  would  undertake  the  task  for  us. 

The  clue  to  our  Pacific  poHcy  seems  to  he  in  this  con- 
tingency. It  seems  an  imperative  duty  to  take  steps  to 
make  our  coast  secure  against  use  by  a  foreign  fleet.  Only 
one  weapon  fits  the  case — the  torpedo.  Fortunately,  the 
intricacy  of  the  coast,  with  its  chain  of  islands  masking  the 
true  shore,  with  its  maze  of  sounds  and  straits,  with  its 
thousands  of  fiords  and  inlets,  lends  itself  to  mosquito  warfare. 
The  climatic  difficulties  of  navigation,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
are  far  less  serious  than  on  the  Atlantic — an  important 
consideration  when  we  are  discussing  the  use  of  these  fragile 
boxes  of  machinery.  In  addition  to  this  very  serious  duty, 
there  are  certain  peace-time  tasks  of  patrolUng,  pohce,  etc., 
which  are  needed  in  the  North  Pacific  and  which  might  pro- 
perly be  undertaken  by  Canada;  these  would  require  ships  of 
the  normal  cruiser-type. 

It  remains  to  discuss,  very  briefly,  the  situation  on 
the  Great  Lakes.  It  is  unnecessary  to  consider  the  proba- 
bihty  or  possibihty  of  war  with  the  United  States,  beyond 
recalling  that  so  short  a  time  ago  as  1895  a  disturbingly 
large  proportion  of  the  American  people  seemed  positively 
pleased  at  the  prospect  of  hostihties.  Should  such  a  war  occur 
the  whole  defence  of  Central  Canada  would  turn  on  the  com- 
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mand  of  the  Lakes.  American  command  of  Lake  Superior 
would  mean  the  instant  cutting  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  ;^ 
possibly  the  cutting  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  as  well,  for 
several  railway  lines  will  lead  from  Lake  Superior  to  that  road. 
American  command  of  Lake  Huron  would  render  the  defence 
of  the  Western  Peninsula  of  Ontario  almost  impossible,  for 
forces  could  be  landed  on  the  shores  of  the  Georgian  Bay 
behind  our  people's  backs.  American  command  of  Lake  Erie 
would  turn  our  defence  of  the  Niagara  river.  American 
command  of  Lake  Ontario  would  compromise  our  defence 
of  the  Niagara  and  would  expose  our  line  of  communication 
to  interference.  On  the  other  hand,  British  command  of 
the  Lakes  would  mean  that  from  Kingston  to  Port  Arthur — 
900  miles — invasion  could  be  attempted  at  only  four  points, 
and  at  these  must  be  on  a  narrow  front  and  with  greatly 
restricted  power  of  manoeuvre,  two  circumstances  which 
would  tell  heavily  in  favour  of  the  defence. 

It  is  necessary  to  dispel  the  illusion  that  Great  Britain 
could  send  ships  of  the  Royal  Navy  through  the  canals  on 
the  approach  of  trouble.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  any  such 
measure  might  be  the  signal  for  instant  war,  there  is  the 
practical  fact  that,  outside  of  torpedo  craft,  there  are  only 
a  dozen  vessels  in  the  Royal  Navy  which  could  get  through 
the  locks  on  the  St.  Lawrence;  these  are  torpedo-gunboats, 
somewhat  obsolete  craft  of  from  750  to  1,000  tons  displace- 
ment and  armed  with  two  4.7-inch  guns  each.  But  several  of 
the  canals  are  within  sight  of  American  territory  across  the 
St.  Lawrence  river;  field  gims  on  American  soil  could  sink  the 
ships  in  the  canals,  and  for  that  matter  could  destroy  the 
locks  before  the  ships  came  to  them;  so  that  this  means  of 
strengthening  our  position  in  time  of  strained  relations  is 
impossible.  A  second  obstacle  is  interposed  by  the  narrow 
waters  of  the  St.  Clair  and  Detroit  rivers,  which  would  forbid 
access  to  Lake  Hm-on,  which  is  our  most  dangerous  lake. 

The  building  of  the  Georgian  Bay  Canal  would  modify 
the  situation  to  some  extent,  as  a  considerable  number  of 
cruisers  of  the  Royal  Navy  are  of  dimensions  moderate  enough 
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to  use  the  22-foot  waterway  and  the  large  locks  which  are  con- 
templated. But  they  would  be  restricted  to  Lake  Huron,  the 
canal  and  river  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  being  under  gunfire  from 
the  American  bank.  It  is  further  to  be  noted  that  the  short- 
age of  cruisers  already  remarked  must  have  an  important 
effect  upon  this  fanciful  vision  of  an  incursion  into  these  con- 
fined waters  of  squadrons  drawn  from  a  deep-water  navy 
whose  ships  have  been  designed,  whose  plans  have  been 
laid,  without  a  thought  of  any  such  action. 

It  would  seem  that  if  an)rthing  is  to  be  done  in  the  way 
of  preparing  for  a  naval  defence  of  these  lakes,  it  must  be 
done  by  ourselves.  If  we  had  a  naval  force  on  the  Atlantic, 
for  instance,  we  might  build  and  maintain  in  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence  gun- vessels  which,  while  suitable  for  coastal 
work,  would  fit  the  locks,  and  would  carry  a  fairly  heavy 
armament.  We  also  might  maintain  a  number  of  torpedo 
boats  small  enough  to  be  transported  by  rail. 

The  next  step  in  the  argument  would  be  to  proceed 
to  a  discussion  of  the  type  of  naval  force  which  we  should 
provide;  but  that  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper.  The 
question  propounded  is:  Shall  Canada  have  a  navy  of  her 
own?  It  seems  to  me  that  I  have  answered  it.  To  put  the 
matter  on  the  lowest  plane,  our  material  commercial  interests 
require  it.  On  the  Atlantic  our  trade  is  distinctly  likely 
to  sustain  an  attack  which,  if  we  persist  in  leaving  everything 
to  a  Royal  Navy  which  has  innumerable  other  duties  which  to 
it  are  far  more  important,  might  easily  inflict  enormous 
damage  upon  us;  by  taking  steps  to  provide  a  naval  defence 
of  our  own  we  should  lessen  and  perhaps  remove  that  danger. 
What  sort  of  force?  That  is  a  further  question ;  to  some  extent 
a  question  for  experts.  On  the  Pacific  coast  we  are  confronted 
with  grave  problems  which  may  develop  into  grave  dangers; 
here,  too,  it  is  imperative  that  we  provide  a  coastal  defence. 
On  the  Great  Lakes  the  military  aspect  of  our  problem  of  main- 
taining our  independence  within  the  British  Empire  will  be 
lightened  by  the  maintaining  of  a  naval  force  adapted  to  the 
highly  peculiar  needs  of  those  waters. 
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Transcending  these  material  arguments  is  the  great  and 
pressing  need  for  self-respect,  for  discharging  some  more 
honom-able  part  in  the  British  Empire  than  that  of  buying  the 
friendliness  of  a  powerful  neighbour  by  mortifying  concessions. 
As  long  as  we  are  a  miUtary  or  naval  weakness  to  the  Empire 
we  shall  live  in  the  depressing  sense  that  we  are  a  dependency, 
that  our  national  will  is  less  respected  than  that  of  our  neigh- 
bours; and  so  our  citizenship  will  be  of  an  inferior  grade, 
and  our  sense  of  nationhood  will  be  one  of  uneasy  self- 
consciousness,  with  its  fretful  and  feverish  side.  Let  us 
in  Lord  Milner's  words  make  of  ourselves  a  new  centre  of 
strength,  and  the  sense  of  being  a  dependency  will  vanish,  our 
citizenship  will  become  that  of  full-paying  members  of  a 
world-wide  Empire.  It  is  on  the  ocean  that  dominion  and 
empire  rest.  A  national  armed  force  upon  the  ocean  is  our 
next  national  development. 

C.  Frederick  Hamilton 


THE  NINE  PROPHETS 

ANEW  era  of  prophecy  is  come  upon  us.  Our  old  men 
see  visions  and  our  young  men  dream  dreams.  Up  to  the 
moment  of  the  present  writing  six  trumpets  have  sounded  and 
three  more  are  preparing  themselves  to  sound.  The  first 
voice  was  heard  in  the  East.  It  tells  that  in  fifty  years  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  will  be  working  for  Prince  Edward  Island ;  that 
the  liquor  question  will  be  settled;  that  farming  will  be  a  fine 
art;  that  fish  culture  and  mind  culture  will  go  hand  in  hand; 
that  the  horse  shall  He  down  with  the  automobile,  and  a 
woman  or  a  Httle  child  shall  drive  him  safely ;  that  the  Island 
will  become  a  hive  of  manufacturing  industry  and  retain  its 
present  quahfications  for  an  earthly  paradise. 

The  second  voice  is  like  unto  the  first,  a  strong  sound 
from  the  "  giant  of  Guysborough,"  and  yet  sweet  as  the  song  of 
the  herdman  of  Tekoa,  as  it  tells  of  grass  which  never  withers 
and  the  ample  waters  which  never  run  dry.  In  those  days  the 
farmer  of  the  West  and  the  manufacturer  of  the  East  shall 
feed  together  behind  the  shelter  of  a  protecting  wall.  The 
merchant  shall  be  cheered  by  return  cargoes,  and  the  cities 
of  Nova  Scotia,  the  gateway  of  Canada,  will  wax  great  as 
Nineveh  or  Tyre. 

The  words  of  Lemuel  are  the  prophecy  of  mineral  wealth, 
when  the  water-powers  of  New  Brunswick  will  be  something 
more  than  pleasure  streams  for  tourists,  when  the  Intercolonial 
will  have  several  competitors,  and  a  great  export  business  will 
be  done  in  dairy  products  and  root  crops.  He  predicts  a 
population  of  a  miUion  within  a  period  of  forty  years,  though 
he  does  not  tell  us  how  that  feat  will  be  accomplished,  a  point 
upon  which  we  should  like  to  be  informed,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  people  of  his  province  have  only  increased  by  9987 
persons  during  the  past  twenty  years,  that  the  population  of 
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the  principal  city  has  decreased  by  614  persons  during  the 
past  thirty  years,  and  that  such  increase  as  there  has  been  is 
confined  almost  entirely  to  those  counties  in  which  the  French 
race  predominates. 

The  fifth  prophet  is  conscious  that  to  forecast  '^  the 
direction  in  which  and  the  extent  to  which  development  and 
progress  go  is — although  the  locus  in  quo  is  confined  to 
Ontario — practically  equivalent  to  setting  forth  these  things 
with  reference  to  Canada  and  to  a  certain  extent  with  refer- 
ence to  the  British  Empire;"  and  '^  he  shudders  as  he  con- 
templates the  utter  inability  of  mere  man  to  grapple  with 
such  a  problem."  That  is  the  voice  of  Ontario.  What  need 
to  record  further  these  songs  of  greatness  all  pitched  to  the 
same  key?  Are  they  not  written  in  "  Collier's "  in  the 
prophecy  of  the  Governors  of  the  nine  Provinces? 

If  a  Governor  have  a  vision  of  his  own  heart  or  a  dream 
by  night,  it  is  quite  proper  that  he  tell  his  dream.  It  is  also 
proper  that  he  who  hath  a  true  word  should  speak  it  faith- 
fully, even  if  he  be  ''  as  the  ass  who  forbad  the  madness  of  the 
prophet."  For  this  word  of  truth  the  moment  is  peculiarly 
opportune  since  we  in  Canada  are  in  that  stage  of  development 
when  all  men  speak  well  of  us,  a  condition  against  which  woe 
is  especially  proclaimed. 

Herein  are  the  two  main  views  of  prophecy.  To  the 
Greeks  a  prophet  foretold  events  of  the  future.  The  Hebrew 
prophet  was  a  seer,  who  sees  things  as  they  are,  and  uttered 
boldly  the  results  of  his  observations.  If  one  sees  things  as 
they  are  it  requires  no  special  gift  of  divination  to  foretell 
what  will  happen.  When  one  knows  what  men  are  it  is  an 
easy  guess  what  God  will  do. 

This  capacity  to  perceive  the  present  truth  is  less  common 
and,  it  may  be  added,  more  useful,  even  if  more  dangerous, 
than  the  practice  of  forecasting  the  future,  since  all  people 
desire  that  their  prophets  shall  smooth  their  tongues,  and  say. 
He  saith.  They  say  to  their  seers.  See  not ;  and  to  the  prophets 
Prophesy  not  unto  us  right  things.  Speak  unto  us  smooth 
things.  Prophesy  deceits  and  words  which  are  smoother  than 
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butter.  We  in  Canada  are  not  free  from  those  prophets,  of 
whom  Ahab  found  four  hundred  in  one  day,  "  speaking  great 
sweUing  words  of  vanity,  sporting  themselves  with  their  own 
deceivings,  and  with  feigned  words  making  merchandise  of 
the  people."  We  could  well  endure  the  burden  of  the  Lord — 
that  spirit  which  comes  upon  a  prophet,  illuminating  his  mind 
and  exciting  his  will  to  proclaim  that  things  are  as  they  are 
and  that  the  consequences  of  them  will  be  what  they  will  be. 

All  Hebrew  prophecy  was  political.  Had  there  been 
newspapers  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  Jeremiah  would  have  been 
WTiting  editorials  urging  the  people  to  arm  themselves,  to  go 
forth  boldly  into  the  world,  to  plunge  themselves  into  the 
vortex  of  Chaldean  mihtarism.  PubUc  life  in  Judea  was 
corrupt;  although  by  a  curious  perversion  of  thought  we  have 
come  to  regard  the  Hebrews  as  righteous,  because  their 
prophets  occasionally  cried  out  against  wickedness;  and 
pastoral,  because  they  proclaimed  that  successful  commerce  is 
accompanied  by  public  corruption  and  private  profligacy. 
The  prophets  of  smooth  things  had  been  proclaiming,  Ye  shall 
have  peace,  No  evil  shall  come  upon  3^ou.  They  encouraged 
the  people  to  rely  for  defence  upon  the  Egyptians,  their 
neighbours  to  the  South.  They  preached  a  kind  of  primitive 
Monroe  doctrine  by  which  the  army  of  Pharaoh  would  come  to 
their  rehef .  Any  one  who  has  a  Bible  in  his  hand  will  find  out 
that  it  befell  quite  otherwise  and  that,  when  the  critical  mo- 
ment arrived,  Pharaoh  had  business  of  his  own  to  attend  to. 
Those  who  were  happy  as  they  were  declared  that  the  prophet 
sought  not  the  peace  of  the  people  but  the  hurt.  They  smote 
him  and  put  him  in  prison.  His  advice  was  not  taken,  but  the 
city  was.  In  this  there  is  a  nice  lesson  in  Imperialism  for  us, 
upon  which  one  might  enlarge  if  he  were  engaged  in  the  labour 
of  making  a  sermon,  delivering  a  homily,  or  writing  a  tract. 

We  are  not  now  so  badly  in  need  of  this  lesson  in  self- 
defence  as  we  were  two  years  ago.  In  1908  a  Commission 
was  created  to  enquire  into  the  operation  of  the  Civil  Service, 
and  by  a  curious  interpretation  of  the  terms  of  reference  the 
Commissioners  undertook  to  investigate  the  military  adminis- 
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tration  of  the  Militia,  notwithstanding  the  difficulty  under 
which  they  laboured  of  being  without  expert  assistance  and 
knowing  nothing  whatever  of  the  intricate  technical  question 
upon  which  they  went  out  of  their  way  to  deliver  judgement. 
They  reported  that  the  expenditure  had  ^'  gone  up  by  leaps 
and  bounds  "  from  three  and  a  half  million  dollars  in  1904 
to  six  and  a  half  miUion  dollars  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
March  31st  1909;  but  they  omitted  to  mention  the  expla- 
nation of  the  ob^dous  fact;  namely,  that  during  that  period 
the  burden  of  maintaining  the  garrisons  at  Esquimalt  and 
Hahfax  had  been  removed  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer 
and  assumed  by  Canada;  that  11,000  more  men  and  2,500 
more  horses  were  trained  in  1908  than  in  1904;  that  the  pay 
of  the  permanent  force  had  been  increased;  that  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  had  been  expanded;  that  the  Medical  Service 
had  been  organized;  that  an  Army  Service  Corps  had  been 
developed  which  was  competent  to  supply  troops  either  in 
camp  or  field;  that  the  Corps  of  Clerks  and  Guides  had  been 
added  to  the  force,  and  much  money  spent  upon  rifle  associ- 
ations and  companies  of  cadets,  in  the  re-armament  of  both 
the  infantry  and  artillery  forces,  and  in  the  creation  of  a  reserve 
store  of  ammunition. 

During  the  time  which  has  elapsed  an  event  happened 
which  was  apparently  so  small  that  its  significance  escaped 
notice.  In  the  re-arrangement  of  the  Imperial  forces  the  post 
of  Quartermaster  General  in  India  fell  vacant.  The  accept- 
ance of  this  office  is  commonly  understood  to  imply  promo- 
tion to  the  place  of  Commander-in-Chief,  the  rank  which  was 
then  held  by  General  Lord  Kitchener.  It  was  offered  to  the 
Brigadier-General  and  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  of  the 
Canadian  Force  and  was  declined.  The  reason  was  that 
that  officer  had  undertaken  a  work  which  was  yet  unfinished. 
To-day  it  is  finished  and  the  results  may  be  summarized 
under  the  following  heads. 

1.  Appointments  to  the  Permanent  Corps  are  now 
made  only  after  the  passing  of  a  quahfied  hterary  exami- 
nation, similar  to  that  in  force  in  the  British  Service  for  the 
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Regular  Army,  supplemented  by  a  mmtary  examination, 
closely  approximated  to  that  in  force  for  entrance  to  the 
British  Array.  A  certificate  of  graduation  from  the  Kings- 
ton Military  College  exempts  from  both  examinations;  the 
matriculation  examination  for  any  recognized  University  in 
Canada  exempts  from  the  literary  quahfying  examination. 

2.  Every  officer  in  the  Permanent  Force,  before  being 
promoted  to  or  confirmed  in  his  rank,  has  to  pass  the  examina- 
tion for  that  rank  laid  down  for  officers  of  the  British  Regular 
Army.  There  are  but  two  or  three  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
in  the  case  of  very  senior  officers  who  are  approaching  the 
age  for  retirement,  and  who  understand  that  they  will  not 
receive  any  further  promotion. 

3.  The  main  difference  between  the  Mihtia  force  as  it 
existed  six  years  ago,  and  as  it  exists  to-day,  is,  that  the  "  de- 
partments "  such  as  the  Army  Service  Corps,  which  feeds  and 
transports  an  army  in  the  field,  the  Medical  Corps,  which 
looks  after  its  health  and  cares  for  the  wounded,  the  Ordnance 
Stores  Corps,  which  provides  arms,  clothing,  equipment, 
ammunition,  and  munitions  of  war  generally,  and  the  staff 
which  forms  the  controlhng  and  business  management  of 
an  army,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  existed  in  1902,  but 
have  now  been  created  and  trained  in  their  several  duties. 
Without  these  subsidiary  services,  an  army  could  hardly 
take  the  field  and  certainly  could  not  maintain  itself  when 
there;  and  the  Mihtia  previously  was,  therefore,  httle  more 
than  a  number  of  individual  bodies  of  armed  men.  Without 
a  staff  to  direct  its  movements,  it  would  be  completely  dis- 
organized and  unable  to  execute  the  simplest  manoeuvers. 
The  whole  poHcy  of  the  Militia  Council,  since  its  inception 
in  1904,  has  been  so  to  organize  the  forces  of  the  Dominion 
that  they  should  really  be  available  for  use  in  defence  of  the 
country. 

4.  Considerable  criticism  has  been  directed  at  the 
increase  of  the  staff  of  the  Mihtia.  But,  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  the  staff  is  the  controlling  portion  of  the  Mihtia 
body,  and  that  it  is  essential  for  war,  and  further,  that  the 
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increase  in  staff  for  the  Militia  has  been  approximately  pro- 
portionate to  the  increase  in  the  strength  of  the  MiHtia  itself, 
the  force  of  the  criticism  largely  disappears.  When  it  is 
further  remembered  that,  in  the  event  of  an  attack  on  this 
country,  thousands  of  men  would  flock  to  the  colours  for  its 
defence,  so  that  the  strength  of  the  Militia  would  be,  at  least, 
doubled,  it  will  be  seen  how  suicidal  it  would  be  to  restrict 
the  numbers  of  the  staff.  A  Staff  Officer  can  be  no  more 
improvised  at  short  notice  than  can  the  management  of  a 
large  business  concern.  The  staff  of  the  MiUtia  is  only 
sHghtly  in  excess  of  the  proportion  to  the  peace  strength  of 
the  MiHtia  which  the  British  regular  staff  bears  to  the  peace 
strength  of  the  Reg-ular  Army.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
take  the  strengths  of  the  two  forces  on  a  war  footing,  the  pro- 
portion of  Staff  Officers  in  the  Canadian  force  is  very  much 
smaller  than  the  proportion  of  Staff  Officers  in  the  British 
force. 

5.  Before  1905,  the  greater  part  of  the  staff  duties  at  the 
annual  camps  for  training  the  Mihtia  was  performed  by 
officers  temporarily  employed  for  the  purpose.  They  were  not 
the  same  officers  from  year  to  year.  They  had  no  training 
in  their  duties  beyond  the  twelve  days  in  camp,  and  they 
consequently  were  in  no  sense  trained  Staff  Officers.  Under 
the  new  system,  the  Staff  Officers  for  all  the  camps  are  officers 
who  are  performing  the  same  duties  all  the  year  round,  and 
who  would  perform  similar  duties  with  an  army  in  the  field. 
Hence,  efficiency  of  the  staff  duties  at  the  annual  camps  has 
enormously  increased,  while  the  number  of  officers  capable  of 
acting  as  Staff  Officers  in  war  has  been  greatly  augmented. 

There  is  one  thing  more.  A  beginning  has  been  made 
in  affording  to  boys  the  inestimable  benefits  of  that  training 
which  Milton  commends,  namely,  "  the  exact  use  of  their 
weapon,  to  guard,  and  to  strike  safely  with  edge  or  point, 
practice  in  all  the  locks  and  grips  of  wrestHng  wherein  EngHsh- 
men  were  wont  to  excel,  as  needs  may  often  be  in  fight  to 
tug,  to  grapple,  and  to  close."  By  this  means  much  will 
be  done  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  female  teacher  and 
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the  public  school.  Communities  abandoned  to  the  public 
school  and  the  female  teacher  quickly  lose  that  character 
which,  for  good  or  bad,  is  well  described  as  manly.  No  matter 
how  adorable  the  feminine  character  is,  it  is  not  precisely 
that  which  one  would  hold  up  for  emulation  by  boys  who 
are  afterwards  to  become  men,  yet  the  large  proportion  of 
public  schools  are  taught  by  women  who  impress  upon  their 
pupils  the  character  of  women  and  very  immature  or  celibate 
women  at  that.  Girls  have  a  certain  quickness  of  apprehen- 
s:ion  which  is  of  immediate  value  in  the  passing  of  examinations ; 
and  boys  seeing  the  immediate  advantage  of  that  quality 
endeavour  to  mould  their  minds  after  the  feminine  type. 
Self-reliance,  perseverance  to  the  point  of  doggedness,  the 
contempt  of  mere  smartness,  give  place  to  the  desire  for 
rapid  impressions  and  instant  results.  A  woman  gets  what 
she  wants  in  her  own  petty  way  or  by  crying  for  it;  a  boy 
soon  persuades  himself  that  this  ready  method  is  efficacious 
for  him  also.     The  drill-sergeant  will  be  a  useful  corrective. 

This  Strathcona  Trust  is  a  thing  of  good  omen,  its  object 
being  not  only  to  improve  the  physical  and  intellectual  capa- 
bihties  of  the  children  by  inculcating  habits  of  alertness, 
orderUness,  and  prompt  obedience,  but  also  to  accustom  boys 
to  patriotism  and  to  a  realization  that  the  first  duty  of  a  free 
citizen  is  to  be  prepared  to  defend  his  country;  the  especial 
intention  of  the  founder  being  that,  while  physical  training 
and  elementary  drill  should  be  encouraged  for  all  children 
of  both  sexes  attending  pubUc  schools,  especial  importance 
is  to  be  attached  to  the  teaching  of  military  drill  and  the  use 
of  the  rifle  to  all  boys. 

A  prophet  who  had  an  unusual  aptitude  for  cursing 
might  well  expend  some  of  his  energy  upon  that  perversity 
of  vision  which  will  not  allow  men  to  see  any  good  in  any  act 
which  is  not  performed  by  their  own  party.  At  a  time  when 
a  storm  of  war  was  impending  Canada  found  itself  without 
quick-firing  rifles.  The  Minister  of  MiUtia  went  to  England 
to  secure  those  useful  implements,  and  found  every  factory 
choked  with  orders  for  immediate  supply.     He  did  the  next 
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best  thing,  the  only  thing  he  could  do,  and  secured  a  new 
model,  the  capital,  and  appliances  for  manufacturing  it. 
Because  a  rifle  did  not  spring  into  existence  by  magic  equal 
in  all  respects  to  those  which  the  European  arsenals  had 
wrought  out  by  years  of  slow  improvement — that  was  "  a 
scandal  "  even  to  men  who  for  thirty  years  had  been  deplor- 
ing the  helplessness  of  infant  industries  and  soliciting  charity 
on  that  account.  And  yet  with  that  very  weapon  in  its 
improved  form  the  Canadians  at  Bisley  during  the  present 
year  won  the  Kolapore,  the  Daily  Graphic,  and  Wimbledon 
Cups;  the  MacKinnon  and  Prince  of  Wales  prizes;  and  the 
grand  Aggregate. 

Finally,  we  have  done  with  talking  about  spending  our 
last  dollar  and  are  actually  about  to  spend  the  first  for  the 
protection  of  our  shores  and  the  commerce  which  issues 
from  them.  In  the  present  number  of  The  University 
Magazine  Mr.  Hamilton  has  Kfted  up  his  voice  warning 
us  what  would  befall  if  we  lay  at  the  mercy  of  an  enemy  of 
the  Empire  without  a  weapon  in  our  hands.  The  burden  of 
Hebrew  prophecy  was  national  defence  and  righteousness. 
The  prophet  who  set  out  four  years  ago  to  curse  our  apathy, 
our  supineness,  our  insensibility  to  present  obligation  and 
future  danger  might  well  end  his  message  to-day  with  a  bless- 
ing upon  v/hat  we  have  really  done;  and  if  he  were  a  man 
of  vision  he  might  reveal  the  no-distant  future  day  when  a 
Canadian  can  walk  the  streets  of  London  without  shame  as 
he  witnesses  the  coster-mongers  of  Whitechapel  Road  or  the 
peripatetics  of  the  Circus  toiling  not  for  his  defence  but  for 
the  maintenance  of  an  Empire  in  which  he  too  is  bearing 
his  part.  Also  he  might  justifiably  fall  into  an  ecstasy  as 
he  dwells  upon  that  enrichment  of  spirit  which  will  be  ours 
when  we  are  entitled  to  enter  into  that  heritage  which  has 
been  growing  precious  these  centuries  whilst  we  have  been 
wandering  in  the  wilderness,  a  heritage,  however,  which  we 
did  not  wholly  abandon  by  the  act  of  crossing  the  seas. 

The  other  head  of  prophecy  is  national  righteousness. 
The  prophet  of  Quebec  has  not  yet  spoken.     There  is  yet 
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hope.  It  may  be  that  his  hand  is  on  his  mouth  and  his 
mouth  in  the  dust  as  he  contemplates  that  other  revelation 
which  Mr.  Justice  Cannon  has  made  of  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  the  municipal  government  of  Montreal — representa- 
tives of  the  people  justifying  public  dishonesty  on  the  grounds 
of  "patriotism."  That  is  the  kind  of  patriotism  which  is 
''the  last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel."  Governor  Pelletier  let  us 
hope  will  cry  aloud  and  spare  not. 

Andrew  Macphail 


RUNNING  WATERS 

There' were  four  rivers  in  Eden  old: 

(Running  waters  may  never  cease) 
They  fed  the  apple's  mellowing  gold, 
And  the  red  rose  tree  in  the  garden  mould, 
And  the  grasses  that  hid  the  serpent  cold. 

(The  rivers  are  restless  and  know  not  peace.) 

There  are  four  rivers  that  flow  in  Hell: 
(Running  waters  may  never  cease) 
They  circle  the  lovers  that  erst  loved  well, 
And  the  aimless  sinners  no  man  may  t^U, 
And  the[souls  that  struggled  in  vain  and  fell. 
(Here  by  the  rivers  may  none  find  peace.) 


A.  Clare  Giffen 


ALL  MEN  ARE  EITHER  PLATONISTS 
OR  ARISTOTELIANS 

IT  IS  a  proverbial  fact,  poignant  also  and  entertaining 
yet  quite  intelligible,  that  an  author  is  generally  the 
worst  judge,  interpreter,  and  expounder  of  his  own  work. 
Virgil  fancied  himself  a  philosopher  and  wanted  to  burn 
the  ^neid.  Wordsworth  never  knew  when  he  was  inspired 
and  when  he  drivelled.  Tennyson  throws  no  Hght,  only 
added  darkness,  on  difficult  Tennysoniana.  Browning  frankly 
left  the  oracles  in  Browningese  to  the  Browning  clubs. 

It  is,  therefore,  only  to  be  expected  that  the  last  inter- 
preter of  our  Coleridgian  -^vcofXT]  will  be  Coleridge  himself. 
I  have  looked  for  an  explanation  at  any  rate  in  Coleridge 
and  have  found  less  than  nothing;  nothing  would  have  left 
me  at  liberty  to  say  that  Coleridge  obviously  meant  what 
I  suppose  him  to  have  meant :  what  I  actually  found,  how- 
ever, were  a  few  words  which  seemed  to  me  inept  and  insig- 
nificant. I  have  forgotten  entirely  now  what  these  words 
were — only  the  impression  of  their  insignificance  remains. 

Now  the  worst  of  this  is  that  it  opens  the  door  for  the 
enemy  to  blaspheme,  for  the  scoffer  to  rejoice.  Accordingly, 
some  of  my  cherished  colleagues — I  am  told  and  can  well 
beheve  it,  it  is  so  collegiate — have  at  once  pronounced  the 
distinction  a  mare's  nest,  originally  intended  to  form  part 
of  those  lines  which  the  poet  indited  ''to  a  young  ass." 
There  is  no  valid  distinction,  only  a  distinction  without  a 
difference,  between  Aristotle  and  Plato;  so  runs  the  collegiate 
criticism. 

Nevertheless,  because  I  also  am  a  colleague,  I  desire 
for  a  few  moments  to  attempt  to  describe  the  impressions 
which,  as  I  conjecture,  hovered  vaguely  before  Coleridge's 
mind,  when  he  uttered  the  famous  words.  Although,  like 
a  true  poet,  he  could  seize  only  the  oracle  to  which  he  was 
inspired  and  not  the  grounds  of  it:  he  could   interpret,   I 
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mean,  only  the  divine  mind  (the  conclusions,  the  large  results 
of  thought  which  seemed  to  come  to  him  ready-made)  and 
not  his  own  mind :  not,  that  is,  the  various  detailed  consider- 
ations on  which  the  large  results  ultimately  hung.  Cole- 
ridge was  hke  the  untrained,  unscientific  judge  in  the  oft- 
quoted  story,  who  could  be  depended  upon  for  sound  con- 
clusions, but  went  quite  astray,  if  he  attempted  to  analyse 
his  conclusions  into  their  premises. 

What  then  did  Coleridge  mean?  Not  surely  that  the 
actual  conclusions  and  creeds  of  the  two  men  are  very  unUke ; 
for  after  all  their  poHtics,  though  different,  are  not  contrary; 
a  conservative  democrat  and  an  aristocrat  are  not  antithe- 
tically opposed:  nor  is  their  rehgion  different  in  essentials; 
though  Plato  never  emptied  his  rehgion  or  his  God  of  morahty, 
as  Aristotle  empties  them.  Each  seems  again  to  have 
believed  in  an  immortaUty  of  an  impersonal  Oriental  and 
Buddhist  character:  the  dew  drop  shps  into  the  shining  sea. 
The  distinction  must  rather  he  in  their  methods,  their  pre- 
suppositions, their  temperaments. 

1.  And  first  and  foremost  Plato  generalizes:  Aristotle 
distinguishes:  here  is  a  vital  difference  of  method  and  of 
temperament :  o  awoTrriKo^  hiakeKriKo^  says  Plato,  o  Se  ^lr}  6v  :  the 
philosopher  generahzes:  he  who  does  not  is  no  philosopher. 
But  with  Aristotle  the  cry  is  for  distinction :  let  us  distinguish : 
the  world  cannot  distinguish :  that  is  what  separates  the  world 
from  the  elect;  but  also,  I  may  add,  in  a  secondary  degree 
Plato  from  Aristotle. 

Illustrations  crowd  into  the  mind  and  could  be  multi- 
plied almost  indefinitely  to  prove  that  Plato  overlooks  differ- 
ences, while  Aristotle  is  apt  to  make  distinctions  where 
there  is  no  difference.  Plato  confounds  virtue  with  art  and 
art  with  virtue:  he  identifies  the  honest  man  with  the  man 
who  makes  a  patent  safe:  he  insists  that  cooks  should  have 
a  moral  purpose:  virtue  with  knowledge  (how  often  it  is 
rather  ignorance,  as  with  the  Romans):  virtue  with  virtue, 
all  being  ahke  soluble  into  knowledge;  so  that  courage  is 
identified  with  temperance,  besides  being  the  same  virtue 
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in  man  and  woman;  and  temperance  conversely  is  the  brave 
resistance   to  pleasure:  art  with  artist   (art  only  seeks  its 
patient's  good;  therefore  the  artist  only  seeks  his  patient's 
good;  the  doctor  does  not  practice  for  a  living  but  for  his 
patient's   living):   religion   with   morality:   man   with   God: 
consciousness    with     the    processes    of    replenishment    and 
evacuation  which  produce  pleasure  and  pain  (so  that  plea- 
sure and   pain  is  each  called  unreal  by  Plato  according  to 
the  replenishment  or  the  hunger  of  the  body  accompanying 
them.     Plato    confounds    the    human    shepherd    with     the 
shepherd  of  sheep :  (each  practices  his  art  only  for  the  sheep's 
sake)  man  with  woman:  man  and  woman  with  pigeons,  dogs 
and  horses:  and  all  knowledge  with  a  priori  mathematics. 
Rarely,  very  rarely,  is  Plato  betrayed  into  an  unnecessary 
and  unreal  distinction,  such  as  that  between  the  art  of  pay 
and  the  art  of  healing,  the  two  separate  arts  which  never- 
theless   every    doctor    unites.     And    this,    obviously,    only 
because  he  has  previously  failed  to  distinguish  between  the 
aim  of  medicine  and  the  aim  of  the  medical  man,  and  has 
laid  himself  open  to  the  charge  that  he  never  paid  his  doc- 
tor's bills:  he  is  compelled — to  save  himself   from  that  in- 
jurious imputation — to  explain  that  his  doctor  qua  doctor, 
rendered  no  bills,  but  only  qua  tradesman :  he  paid  the  trades- 
man's bill  but  not  the  doctor's :  a  distinction  without  a  differ- 
ence   to   a   practical    tradesman-doctor.     In    Plato   finally, 
action  and  contemplation  are  ever  united  in  the  ideal  life 
of  his  guardians  as  in  his  own  strenuous  and  would-be  prac- 
tical essays  at  statesmanship  in  Sicily — in  unhappy  Sicily. 
But  Aristotle  is  always  refining:  virtue  is  very  properly 
distinguished  from  art :  poUtics  still  more  shrewdly  separated 
from  medicine  and   the   more  normal  and  legitimate  arts: 
the  human  shepherd  from  the  shepherd  of  sheep:   the  good 
man  from  the  good  citizen.   (Quaintly  enough  to  our  notions; 
for  the  good  man  is  the  mild,  colourless  character;  the  good 
citizen  is  the  full  four-square,  all-round  efficient  man.)    One 
of  his  best  distinctions  never  out-of-date  is  the  distinction 
which  Plato  overlooked  in  his  desperate  attempt  to  ignore 
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the  difference  between  meum  and  tuum,  the  distinction 
between  meum  and  nostrum;  another  is  the  distinction  ever 
needing  to  be  re-affirmed  in  some  form  or  other  against  Comtists 
or  other  modern  fanatics,  between  selfishness  and  selfishness: 
between  selfishness  the  vice,  the  loving  of  oneself  at  the  ex- 
pense of  others,  and  the  selfishness  which  is  no  vice,  the 
simple  love  of  life  and  self :  thus  the  craving  for  immortality 
e.g.  by  interpretation  is  not  selfish:  only  for  immortality 
at  the  cost  of  others :  or  for  honour  and  a  good  name  at  the 
cost  of  others:  ''  soit  mon  nom  fletri,"  a  Danton  may  natur- 
ally exclaim,  because  he  adds  "  si  la  France  soit  fibre," 
but  no  man  othen\'ise  need  desire  to  be  accursed  or  anni- 
hilated. There  is  martyrdom  and  mart3Tdom:  martyrdom 
for  the  sake  of  others  and  martyrdom  for  martyrdom's  sake, 
this  latter  a  very  selfish  unselfishness,  because  it  is  at  the 
expense  of  others,  the  persecutors ;  and  so  on :  I  am  develop- 
ing Aristotle. 

Or  again  in  his  chapter  on  Phaleas,  desires  are  for  three 
things:  for  daily  bread;  for  champagne  and  sweetbreads; 
for  the  things  of  the  soul,  power,  knowledge,  fame,  divine 
worship:  the  economist  solves  only  the  meanest  and  the 
smallest  difficulties,  when  he  has  successfully  provided  every 
man  with  three  square  meals  a  day.  The  medical  man  in 
his  own  house  is  a  very  different  being — much  less  cool 
and  trustworthy  an  adviser — from  the  medical  man  in  his 
patient's  house.  Government  by  rule  and  precedent  is  a 
very  different  thing — weaker  alike  and  stronger — from  govern- 
ment by  individual  will  and  personal  initiative:  again  mon- 
archy or  each  other  form  of  Government  has  various  species 
under  the  one  genus.  There  are  five  spurious  forms  of 
courage,  of  varying  degrees  of  spuriousness,  besides  the  true 
form;  and  the  true  form,  in  spite  of  Plato,  is  not  the  same 
for  a  man  as  for  a  woman :  it  is  less  patient  than  hers,  less 
enduring,  more  drastic,  and  more  dramatic.  The  human 
creature  is  carefully  distinguished  from  the  brute  creation, 
and  also  masculine  from  feminine  employments  and  duties. 
There  are  slaves  and  slaves:  slaves  who  should  be  free  men 
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and  free  men  who  should  be  slaves;  for  the  Greek  is  quite 
distinct  from  the  barbarian,  even  as  he  is — at  the  other  end 
— distinct  from  the  gods.  Contemplation  befits  the  latter — 
the  gods — and  a  few  of  the di^dner  men — philosophers:  action 
befits  the  rest  of  men:  the  action  again  must  aim  partly 
at  pleasure;  but  much  more  at  activity  for  its  owner's  sake 
or  the  State's  sake:  and  the  two — the  pleasure  and  the  ac- 
tivity of  which  it  is  the  reflex — can  very  properly  be  dis- 
tinguished ;  just  as  also  morahty  can  be  sharply  distinguished 
from  reUgion;  for  morality  is  of  the  earth,  earthy:  a  means 
only  of  keeping  the  brain  clear  and  wholesome,  swept  and 
garnished,  that  reUgion  may  enter  in  and  that  by  means 
thereof  a  man  may  follow  the  divine  life  and  may  think 
upon  thought. 

2.  I  come  next  to  minor  and  secondary  distinctions 
between  the  two  men;  already  more  or  less  imphed.  Plato 
represents  pure  mathematicians:  Aristotle  the  students  of 
the  physical  and  natural  sciences.  Plato,  I  mean,  repre- 
sents a  priori  reasoning,  and  Aristotle  experience.  Plato 
thinks  that  all  science,  even  appHed  mathematics,  even 
astronomy,  can  be  best  studied,  after  a  short  introduction 
in  the  form  of  observation,  without  instruments  and  with- 
out experiments  and  without  observation:  instruments  and 
experiments  will  indeed  positively  mislead  the  student,  for 
they  will  show  that  the  coarse  world  of  matter  does  not  fol- 
low very  closely  the  laws  and  principles  of  mathematical 
generalization:  that  the  actual  ellipses  of  the  actual  planets 
are  imperfect,  as  imperfect  as  heard  melodies  compared 
with  the  unheard  and  ideal;  but  if  the  actual  ellipses  are 
imperfect,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  actual  planets;  let  the 
mathematician  return  to  the  law  of  the  planets,  the  ideal 
of  the  planets,  the  faith  and  spirit  of  the  planets,  and  not 
be  disturbed  by  their  vain  and  sinful  works;  wiiich,  in  the 
nature  of  things  can  never  correspond  with  their  ideals, 
though  nearer  indeed  to  their  ideals  than  the  human  crea- 
ture ever  comes  to  his  ideal. 
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Nay,  so  wide  is  Plato's  faith  in  mathematical  generali- 
zations that  he  brings  the  elementary  institutions  of  human 
society,  the  marriage  in  due  season  of  each  new  generation 
of  citizens,  within  the  range  of  astronomical  science,  and 
we  are  treated  to  abstruse  speculations  about  the  nuptial 
number,  or  about  the  729  times  by  which  the  aristocrat 
is  happier  than  the  tyrant.  Of  course  he  is  more  than  half 
joking,  but  the  joking  shows  how  he  hankers  after  mathema- 
tical explanations  of  the  problems  of  pohtics. 

Aristotle  has  scant  faith  in  these  vague  general  ideals; 
this  universal  good  or  God  which  informs  all  things  that 
are  good:  sometimes  he  has  no  faith  even  in  those  general 
propositions  which  are  the  conditions  of  all  argument:  e.g., 
he  sets  before  you  in  one  passage  (of  great  moment  for 
apiarists)  the  moving  doubt,  ''  do  bees  swarm  when  a  warm- 
ing pan  is  beaten  because  they  like  the  noise  or  because  they 
fear  it? '' — but  the  controversial  spirit  thus  aroused  does 
not  prevent  him  from  adding  cheerfully  in  the  next  breath, 
"  after  all,  perhaps  they  do  not  hear  it  at  all."  He  is  quite 
dispassionate,  quite  contented  even  though  his  experiments 
are  neither  as  Bacon  would  say /wcey^ra  nor  fructi/er  a:  in  the 
same  quite  cautious  matter-of-fact  vein  he  resists  co-educa- 
tion and  the  rights  of  women,  not  on  principle,  not  on  meta- 
physics, but  with  the  homely  and  prosaic  argument,  "  some 
one  must  keep  house  and  attend  to  the  larder:  who  else 
wiU  do  it?  " 

I  mean  that  Aristotle  Las  great  interest  in  details  and  in 
special  individual  facts;  and  is  not  at  all  concerned  to  get  facts 
out  of  which  large  deductions  can  be  drawn:  any  fact, 
even  a  negative  one,  is  interesting  to  his  strictly  scientific 
and  severely  sober  temperament.  One  amazing  example  of 
this  is  worth  quoting:  all  philosophy  has  been  full  of  the 
thought  that  it  is  not  truth  but  the  search  for  truth  which 
repays  men;  which  soothes  life  and  sweetens  it  until  it  be- 
comes at  least  tolerable;  but  Aristotle  makes  no  such  limita- 
tions, admits  no  such  hesitation.  If  the  search  be  pleasant, 
he  says  audaciously,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  goal 
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is  still  pleasanter:  a  prophecy,  surely,  only  true  of  the  col- 
lector, of  the  man  of  science  interested  in  details  and  in  mul- 
titudinous collections  of  details;  who  is  satisfied  to  exhaust 
some  science  and  to  complete  some  collection,  though  he 
be  as  far  as  ever  from  broad  generalizations  and  from  any 
large  understanding  of  himself  or  life;  who  is  satisfied  to 
perfect  his  collection  of  certain  shells  from  the  seashore, 
witliout  vain  speculations  upon  sea,  or  shore,  or  the  where- 
fore of  shells,  and  shore,  and  sea. 

3.  In  the  third  place  because  Plato  reasons  a  priori 
and  Aristotle  is  an  empiricist  it  follows  that  Plato  is  idealist 
against  the  realism  of  Aristotle.  An  interesting  side  light 
on  this  head  is  presented  by  their  treatment  of  the  perennial 
and  modern  difficulty,  the  elementary  school  and  its  social 
influences.  The  idealist — aristocrat  though  he  be — had  enough 
natural  sentiment  in  him  to  wish  to  unite  all  classes, 
at  least  in  childhood, in  common  schools;  or  at  any  rate  in 
common  games:  it  was  the  democrat  whose  caution  and  whose 
realism  led  him  jealously  to  separate  the  children  of  the 
free  from  contact  with  slave  children  and  their  games,  lest 
one  of  these  little  ones  should  be  contaminated ;  and  should 
contract  vulgar  and  commercial  ideas  in  his  games;  the  idea 
of  trading,  for  example,  I  suppose. 

This  is  sometimes  made  the  distinction  between  Plato 
and  Aristotle.  So,  for  example.  Professor  Munsterberg, 
in  his  entertaining  book  on  ''  American  Traits,"  makes 
tiiis  distinction  of  ideaUsm  or  realism  the  one  fundamental 
distinction  between  races  and  individuals.  He  writes:  "the 
realist  is  democratic,  the  idealist  aristocratic;  the  realist 
is  cosmopolitan,  the  idealist  national  and  imperiaUstic ; 
the  reaUst  seeks  his  goal  in  liberty,  the  idealist  in  justice. 
They  are  the  two  poles  of  mankind:  the  realism  of  the  man 
the  idealism  of  the  woman  in  every  noble  household  " — or 
perhaps  vice  versa  in  some  less  normal  but  not  less  noble 
households :  "  and  so,  in  history,  in  Plato  and  Aristotle  we  feel 
at  once  the  typical  expression  of  the  two  great  tendencies. 
Plato,  says  Goetlie,  fills  the  world  with  his  ideals,  but  Aris' 
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totle  works  with  material  already  given ;"  that  is,  Aristotle, 
as  I  understand  it,  accommodates  himself  to  facts  and 
accepts — because  they  seem  to  be  the  facts  of  the  past- 
such  horrors  as  infanticide,  abortion,  and  slavery,  much 
more  readily  than  Plato  and  is  much  more  disposed  to  con- 
serve ancient  wrongs,  because  they  are  ancient.  Plato 
is  more  disposed  to  dash  himself  and  his  hopes  to  pieces 
upon  the  iron  walls  of  fact,  in  deference  to  the  supremacy 
of  ideals,  the  supremacy  of  the  inner  voice  over  outer  experi- 
ence. Each  exhibits  the  characteristic  weakness  of  the 
conservative  respectively  and  of  the  reformer. 

But  to  return  to  Professor  Munsterberg.  If  he  be  right, 
I  ought  now  to  make  here  a  fourth  distinction,  and  dub 
Plato  an  Imperialist  and  Nationalist,  and  Aristotle  a  Cos- 
mopolitan or  Humanitarian.  Perhaps  even  I  might  take 
a  poll  on  the  Philippine  question,  or  the  future  of  Canada, 
to  test  beyond  any  cavil  the  accuracy  of  the  proposition 
that  every  man  is  by  nature  a  Platonist  or  an  Aristotelian; 
but  I  think  I  will  let  this  stand  over;  for  I  feel  some  per- 
plexity. The  truth  is  that  in  our  British  politics  at  least 
Nationalist  and  Imperialist  are  not  always  synonymous 
but  are  sometimes  antithetical  terms:  and  besides  I  have 
other  scruples  about  this  particular  distinction,  suggestive 
and  racy  though  it  be. 

For  I  sometimes  think  that  Plato — in  spite  of  his  sympathy 
with  the  eternal  feminine — ^is  less  nationalistic,  less  narrowly 
Hellenic  than  Aristotle;  that  Aristotle  is  more  friendly  to 
Greek  Imperialism  and  the  Greek  conquest  of  barbarians  than 
was  Plato;  that  Plato  in  fact  was  not  only ''  a  little  Athenian," 
rather  than  an  Athenian  Imperialist,  but  even  was  nearer 
to  being  "a  little  Hellene"  than  was  Aristotle.  Aristotle 
indeed,  if  the  Aristotelian  scholar  Oncken  be  right,  was  not 
Alexander's  tutor  for  nothing. 

It  is  safer  at  any  rate  to  take  some  other  distinctions 
which  follow  more  certainly  and  more  obviously  from  the 
distinctions  already  noted.  4.  Plato  then  is  revolutionary; 
Aristotle    is   conservative.     5.  Plato    is    constructive     and 
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creative;  Aristotle  is  only  critical.  6.  Plato  is,  in  one  sense 
at  least  of  that  much-abused  word,  practical,  while  Aris- 
totle  is  only  speculative. 

I  mean  that  Plato  has  a  platform;  has  changes  to  pro- 
pose; wide  reaching  reforms,  nay  revolutions  to  champion; 
hopes  and  faiths  that  the  end  is  not  yet;  that  as  Hellas  has 
scandalized  the  barbarians  by  her  naked  games,  yet  has, 
within  her  own  borders  at  least,  lived  down  the  scandal, 
so  other  changes  undreamed  of  yet — such  as  co-education — 
will  be  the  household  words  of  later  Athenians;  for  the  whole 
world  is  in  evolution.  But  Aristotle  is  practical  only  in 
the  lower  sense  that  he  had  no  high  dreams,  no  vast  changes 
to  propose,  nothing  to  give  us  on  practical  matters  but  a 
string  of  airoplai^  a  string  of  pros  and  cons,  from  which 
it  seems  that  everything  worth  discovering  is  discovered 
already  pretty  well;  though  there  are  some  minor  combina- 
tions and  permutations  which  might  be  tried  without  im- 
propriety. For  Aristotle  is  the  practical  man  without  faith 
in  metaphysics  and  with  only  that  tolerably  common  sense 
which,  under  such  circumstances,  poets  and  Platonists 
have  found  intolerable :  or,  per  contra^  to  quote  Goethe  against 
Coleridge,  if  it  be  true  that  the  clever  man  finds  everything 
wrong  in  the  world  and  the  wise  man  nothing,  Aristotle, 
measured  by  Goethe's  standard,  was  the  wise  Conservative, 
Plato  only  the  clever  Radical. 

Plato,  says  Mr.  Benn  acutely,  had  he  not  been  a  philo- 
sopher would  have  been  a  statesman  or  a  soldier:  Aristotle 
would  have  been  a  speculative  surgeon,  or,  in  these  days,  a 
research  fellow  in  some  modern  science-ridden  University. 
Even  Plato's  injustice  to  poetry,  to  which  Aristotle  is  so  just 
and  even  generous,  is,  I  think,  only  the  poet's  sense  of  the 
defects  of  his  own  temperament;  it  is  the  literary  man's 
confession  of  the  manifold  foibles  of  literature.  It  is  very 
fortunate  under  these  circumstances  that  the  disinterested  and 
unpoetic  observer  came  to  the  rescue  of  Poetry  and  placed 
her  on  her  pedestal  above  history,  from  which  the  self-tor- 
menting doubts  of  poets  like  Plato  are  less  likely   now  to 
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dethrone  her.  The  same  thing,  by  the  way,  has  happened 
in  English  literature  over  again:  the  best  defence  of  poetry 
comes  from  Bacon  of  all  men,  one  of  the  most  prosaic  of 
Englishmen  and  the  nearest  in  spirit  to  the  Bacon  of  Staginis 
whom  he  so  undutifully  depreciated. 

7.  Perhaps  it  also  follows  that  Plato  is  more  human 
and  generous  and  Aristotle  more  impersonal  and  scientific 
and  callous:  Plato  the  natural  man  and  Aristotle  the  student. 
Plato — like  SchiUer  in  German  literature — the  man  of  ac- 
tion— (he  certainly  tried  hard  to  be  a  man  of  action) — Aristotle, 
like  Goethe,  the  thinker:  the  devotee  of  self -culture.  Plato 
is  the  missionary,  ardent  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  is 
lost,  even  though  it  be  only  common  clay,  fitted  to  make 
but  vessels  of  dishonour:  Aristotle  is,  like  his  own  epicurean 
gods,  careless  of  the  great  bulk  of  mankind.  The  aristocrat 
was,  as  often  in  this  complex  world,  the  practical  philan- 
thropist :  the  theoretic  democrat  was  less  intent  upon 
serving  common  people. 

8.  It  is  no  contradiction  to  this  to  say  that  Aristotle 
is  anthropocentric,  and  therefore,  in  a  sense  human,  where 
Plato  is  theological  Aristotle's  caution  limits  him  narrowly 
to  earth ; 

"  Know  thou  thy  self :  presume  not  God  to  scan, 
The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man." 

But  Plato  is  theological,  and  yet,  or  and  therefore,  more 
humane,  if  not  more  human;  for  theology  and  the  humanities 
(in  spite  of  a  few  historical  quarrels)  must  stand  or  fall 
together,  and  rest  on  the  same  basis.  Plato  believes,  then, 
that  the  end  of  man  is  to  glorify  God  and  to  enjoy  Him 
until  he  be  reunited  with  Him — with  a  glorious  man-like 
God,  a  being  with  all  human  righteousness  and  more  than 
human  intelligence. 

9.  Plato  then  has  faith,  the  faith  of  the  theologian 
and  mystic,  against  Aristotle's  Comtism,  or  agnosticism,  or 
rationalism,  or  whatever  name  you  give    to  the  euthanasia 
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which  Aristotle  souglit  to  procure  for  the  poor,  old,  struggling 
patient  of  the  philosophers,  theology. 

10.  Plato  has  optimism  against  Aristotle's  pessimism. 

11.  In  short  the  difference  between  the  two  men  is 
that  which  Shelley  draws  between  poetry  and  science.  Poetry, 
he  says,  is  creative,  constructive,  imaginative:  all  good 
history  therefore  is  poetry:  (and  all  scientific  or  modern 
history,  I  presume  it  follows,  is  bad  history);  science  on  the 
other  hand  is  only  analytic.  So  Plato  once  more  is  the  poet 
and  Aristotle  the  man  of  science,  who  yet  admits  the  superi- 
ority of  poetry  to  one  science  at  least,  the  science  of  history. 

I  find  the  same  Shelleyan  distinction  echoed  by  Dr. 
Osier  in  liis  ''  Science  and  Immortality,"  page  34,  ''  Aris- 
totle and  Plato,  Abelard  and  St.  Bernard,  Huxley  and  New- 
man, represent  in  different  periods  the  champions  of  the 
intellect  and  of  the  emotions." 

12.  And  Shelley's  distinction  suggests  one  other  which 
has  indeed  already  been  drawn  in  the  passage  which  I  quoted 
from  Professor  Munsterberg.  It  was  Buckle  who  distin- 
guished woman  from  man,  as  the  imaginative,  deductive, 
a  priori  reasoner,  feeling  her  way  intuitively,  from  the  man 
who  is  inductive,  and  experimental,  and  cautious,  taking 
one  step  at  a  time. 

The  distinction  may  not  be  altogether  happy,  for  in- 
duction like  deduction  surely  may  involve  imagination  in 
an  extreme  degree:  but  as  a  distinction  between  intuition 
and  imagination  whether  inductive  or  deductive  on  the  one 
side,  versus  facts  and  cautious  step-by-step  ascent  or  de- 
scent, from  particulars  to  general  propositions  or  vice  versa, 
it  seems  to  be  sound:  and  if  so,  Plato's  intelligence,  in  spite 
of  all  his  distrust  of  poets  and  his  very  modified  trust  in 
women,  includes  the  feminine  no  less  than  the  poetic  in- 
telligence, while  Aristotle  is  narrowly  mascuHne  in  mind. 

13.  And  if  I  may  make  my  dozen  articles  into  a  baker's 
dozen  and  into  the  number  of  the  Apostles,  I  feel  inchned 
to  add  that  Plato  naturally  as  the  poet,  as  the  theologian, 
as  the  man  of  feminine  intuition,  is  much  more  concerned 
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to  consider  ''  duty  ",  and  not  happiness  (except  as  the  re- 
flex of  duty)  to  be  the  lawful  end  and  aim  of  human  insti- 
tutions, and  the  test  of  their  success;  while  Aristotle  as  the 
secularist  or  pessimist,  as  the  cautious,  sceptical  man  of 
science,  enthusiastic  only  for  research  and  reflection,  and 
not  at  all  disposed  to  admit  many  applicants  into  that 
charmed  circle  of  the  elect,  Aristotle  is  much  more  disposed 
to  welcome  anything  as  so  much  clear  gooci,  if  only  it  in- 
crease the  pleasures  of  life  for  the  multitude,  none  too  many 
even  at  the  best;  and  it  is  all-important  therefore  with  him 
that  an  institution  should  make  directly  for  human  happiness. 

And  so,  while  Plato  is  continually  repudiating  with 
indignation  the  suggestion  that  he  ought  to  think  more  of 
his  guardians'  happiness  and  less  of  their  duties,  Aristotle 
is  much  concerned  about  their  happiness  and  is  not  a  mis- 
sionary and  has  no  ruthless  spirit  of  self-sacrifice.  Aristotle 
is  not  in  the  same  degree  at  all  a  forerunner  of  Christianity, 
nor  a  ''  TraiBaycoyo^  et?  XpiaTov,^'  noT  a  favourite  with  Christian 
churchmen:  rather  he  is — as  Antiochus,  Cicero's  teacher,  I 
think,  argued  or  implied — the  precursor  of  Epicurus  and  the 
Epicureans. 

This  may  seem  a  hard  saying  in  the  light  of  Cardinal 
Newman's  words  (in  "  Idea  of  a  University"):  "While  the 
world  lasts  will  Aristotle's  doctrine  on  these  matters  last,  for 
he  is  the  oracle  of  nature  and  of  truth.     Wliile  we  are  men 

we  cannot  help  to  a  great  extent  being  Aristotelians 

we  are  his  disciples  whether  we  will  or  no."  And  there  is  a 
passage  of  somewhat  similar  purport,  I  remember,  somewhere 
in  the  works  of  a  more  masculine -minded  and  more  Aristo- 
telian theologian,  Frederick  Robertson. 

Theologians,  like  other  persons,  are  scandalized  by  the 
recklessness  of  Plato,  by  vagaries  like  his  communism  of 
wives  and  property,  and  turn  therefrom  with  relief  to  the 
sober  sense  of  Aristotle.  Nevertheless  it  remains  true  that 
the  dogma  of  theology,  as  well  as  the  loftiest  spirit  which 
theology  inspires,  the  amor  theologicus,  is  of  Plato  not  of 
Aristotle.     Plato  exalted  Divine  righteousness  to  an  equal- 
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ity  with  Divine  intelligence;  Aristotle  founded  the  agnos- 
ticism which  rmikes  of  righteousness  and  of  all  moral  im- 
pulses, "  regulative  "  virtues;  human  not  divine.  In  the 
keen  and  crucial  controversies  of  the  last  generation  be- 
tween Dean  Mansel  and  Frederick  Maurice  to  which  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith  contributed  one  of  his  earliest  essays,  it  was 
not  he  only  but  the  natural  instinct  of  all  Christians  which 
followed  the  Cambridge  theologian  in  his  Platonism,  while 
all  the  ecclesiastical  dignities  of  Mansel  were  not  sufficient 
to  Christianize  Aristotle.  And  equally  and  more  obviously 
the  devotion  of  the  missionary — the  amor  theologicus — 
finds  its  counterpart  in  Plato;  alike  in  his  theory  and  in  his 
practice. 

Maurice  Hutton 


LA  DOULEUR  QUI  VEILLE 

The  grief  of  life  is  the  uncertainty 
That  lies  like  mist  around|the|path  we  trace 
As  we  draw  near  to  the  forgetting  place 
Where  mortal  vigour  ceases  suddenly. 

Gone  is  the  cheerful,  happy  world  we  knew, 
Gone  aie  the  fields  of  green,  the  hills  of  snow, 
The  shadowy  woodsjwhere  violets  grow, 
The  friends  we  loved  beneath  these  skies  of  blue. 

Yet  comfort  speaks  from  this  vast  doubt,  and  gives 

Poor  Hope  a  chance' to  raise  her  fluttering  wings 

Above  Ufe's  latest  overwhelming  pain, 

The  dread  that  passionless  the  spirit  Uves. 

No!  bind  us  ever  in  love's  golden  chain, 

Or  dreamless  sleep  be  what  the  future  brings. 

E.  B.  Greenshields 


NOVA  SCOTIA  AT  CONFEDERATION 

AND  NOW 

NOVA  SCOTIA  was  the  first  of  the  provinces  of  British 
North  America  to  obtain  parUamentary  government. 
Its  legislature  was  the  first  which  convened  under  the  British 
Crown  outside  of  Westminster.  Small  in  area  and  hmited 
in  population,  it  may  truly  be  said  that  Nova  Scotians 
developed  unusual  aptitude  for  government.  It  produced 
during  its  whole  history  an  imposing  array  of  public  men 
who  would  have  adorned  any  legislative  assembly.  Rich- 
ard John  Uniacke,  S.  G.  W.  Archibald,  Jotham  Blanchard, 
James  B.  Uniacke,  Alexander  Stewart,  and  James  W.  John- 
stone are  among  tlie  sliining  names  of  the  nineteenth  century 
ante-dating  Confederation;  but  one  great  character  excels 
all  the  others,  and  no  na me f comparable  with  Joseph  Howe 
appears  in  the  annals  of  Nova  Scotia,  or,  indeed,  of  any  part 
of  British  North  America,  and  whatever  genius  in  purely 
intellectual  matters  Nova  Scotians  have  exliibited  since 
Confederation,  in  the  political  or  literary  arena,  may  fairly 
be  said  to  have  been  the  inspiration  of  Howe's  life  and  char- 
acter. It  was  he  who  achieved  responsible  government  in 
Nova  Scotia  without  the  loss  of  a  life,  the  firing  of  a  shot,  or 
the  blot  of  a  riot,  and  while  this  is  an  achievement  sufficiently 
great  for  a  man  claiming  merely  local  fame,  it  expands  into 
Imperial  renown  when,  in  his  famous  letters  to  Lord  John 
Russell  in  1839,  is  found  unfolded  in  clear  and  classic  English 
the  principles  of  self-government  which  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment were  induced  to  apply  with  happy  results  to  the  whole 
growing  colonial  empire. 

In  1864,  when  Confederation  was  fairly  launched.  Dr. 
Charles  Tupper  was  Premier  of  the  Province,  but  his  accession 
was  recent.  Since  1848,  when  responsible  government  was 
finally  achieved,  Howe  and  his  associates  had  governed  the 
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country  almost  steadily  until  1863.  A  hiatus  of  two  years, 
1857-59,  had  occurred  in  this  reign,  but  this  was  the 
result  solely  of  an  unfortunate  quarrel  between  Howe  and 
the  Roman  Catholics.  At  the  general  election  of  1859 
Howe  won  again  by  a  narrow  majority.  Johnstone  was 
the  Tory  leader,  both  of  the  government  of  1857-59  and 
afterwards  of  the  opposition  between  1860-63,  but  in 
1855  Charles  Tupper  had  ''  arrived,"  and  after  this, 
while  Johnstone  remained  the  titular  leader,  the  genius 
of  the  opposition  was  his  young  and  vigorous  lieutenant. 
Johnstone  was  a  man  of  commanding  ability,  of  education, 
culture,  and  high  birth,  and  one  of  the  most  eloquent  men 
the  country  has  produced.  He  was  an  accomplished  advo- 
cate and  a  man  of  large  and,  in  a  sense,  liberal  views,  but 
withal  scarcely  an  e very-day  politician.  His  tastes  were  too 
refined  and  his  ideals  too  high  to  fully  meet  the  needs  of  the 
rough  and  tumble  of  daily  political  warfare.  Tupper  supplied 
the  essentials  for  that  function,  and  while  affairs  were  not 
upon  a  large  scale  in  Nova  Scotia,  it  is  not  going  too  far  to 
say  that  a  livelier  opposition  than  Dr.  Tupper  made  between 
1860  and  the  general  elections  of  1863  has  rarely  been  seen. 
The  issues  were  not  many  or  great,  but  Tupper  kept  the  whole 
province  in  a  state  of  tension  every  hour.  He  railed  at  the 
policy  of  government  railways,  which  Howe  was  carrying 
along,  and  finally  lie  came  forward  with  a  highly-wrought 
retrenchment  scheme  in  1862-63,  whereby  he  proposed  to  cut 
down  all  the  salaries,  even  then  too  low,  and  reduce  expenses 
in  all  quarters  so  as  to  make  a  yearly  saving  of  over  seventy 
thousand  dollars.  The  proposal  was  preposterous,  and  to 
the  initiated  too  specious  and  obvious  for  serious  consider- 
ation, but  it  appealed  to  the  average  farmer  and  toiler.  If  it 
had  proposed  to  save  a  million,  it  would  have  shot  over 
everybody's  head  harmlessly,  but  it  was  just  small  enough 
to  appeal  to  the  ordinary  man.  It  related  to  dollars,  not 
millions. 

At  the  general  election  of  1863,  the   Conservatives  car- 
ried all  before  them.     What  made  the  result  easier  was  the 
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fact  that,  shortly  before  the  election,  Mr.  Howe  had  obtained 
what  he  had  coveted  all  his  life — an  Imperial  appointment, 
British  Fishery  Commissioner  under  the  Elgin  Treaty  1854-66, 
and  the  government  was  left  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  A.  G. 
Archibald,  and,  while  Howe  contested  a  seat  as  a  supporter, 
the  magic  of  his  leadership  and  persona hty  was  want- 
ing. Mr.  Johnstone  formed  his  government  soon  after  the 
elections,  but  it  was  not  until  the  ensuing  session  of  1864 
that  the  new  Government  had  an  opportunity  of  unfolding 
its  policy  and  vindicating  its  right  to  exist.  Mr.  Johnstone 
was  an  old  man  without  fortune  and  naturally  anxious  to 
retire  comfortably  to  the  Bench,  and  Dr.  Tupper,  anxious  to 
get  power  absolutely  into  his  own  hands,  conceived  the  idea 
of  creating  a  new  Judgeship,  which  was  called,  originally, 
"  Chief  Justice  in  Equity,"  for  Mr.  Johnstone,  and  this 
measure  being  carried,  Tupper's  reign  began. 

To  all  intents  and  purposes,  he  reigned  during  the  ses- 
sion of  1864,  which  was  a  memorable  one.  He  introduced 
and  carried  the  Free  School  Act — one  of  the  boldest  and 
noblest  acts  ever  achieved  by  a  public  man,  but  no  oppor- 
tunist would  have  ventured  on  it.  It  applied  a  drastic  system 
of  taxation  for  the  support  of  schools.  At  the  same  session 
he  secured  a  grant  from  the  Treasury  to  resuscitate  Dal- 
housie  College  and  make  it  a  Provincial  University,  thereby 
challenging  the  opposition  and  ill-will  of  the  several  denomi- 
national colleges  which  then,  as  now,  existed.  He  next  came 
forward  with  a  measure  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  from 
Truro  to  Pictou  as  a  government  work,  notwithstanding  tiiat 
"  no  government  railways "  had  been  the  Conservative 
shibboleth  for  nearly  half  a  generation,  and,  horribile  dictu  ! 
no  signs  of  retrenchment  whatever — on  the  contrary,  more 
lil^eral  appropriations  than  had  ever  before  been  made.  For- 
tunately for  Sir  Charles  Tupper's  reputation,  his  famous 
retrenchment  scheme  was  long  ago  forgotten.  It  was  too 
grotesque  to  live.  The  end  of  the  session  was  marked  by  a 
resolution  favouring  a  conference  of  the  governments  of  the 
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Maritime  Provinces  to  consider  Maritime  union,  which  proved 
to  be  the  first  practical  step  towards  Confederation  itself. 

This  was  the  state  of  matters  politically  at  the  moment 
when  Confederation  came  up  for  consideration.  The  Govern- 
ment at  the  end  of  the  session  had  nearly  the  whole  Assembly 
behind  them,  the  opposition  having  only  13  seats  out  of  a 
House  of  55,  and  tliis  opposition  was  by  no  means  vigorous, 
Mr.  Archibald  the  leader  having  given  an  unstinted  support 
to  the  Education  Bill.  It  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  in  the 
country  a  strong  feeling  of  hostility  to  the  Government  had 
sprung  up.  This  was  proved  by  two  bye-elections  held  early 
in  1865,  one  in  Annapolis  county  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  Mr.  Johnstone's  retirement,  and  one  in  Lunenburg.  Both 
these  constituencies  had  sent  supporters  of  Mr.  Johnstone  to 
the  legislature  in  1863  by  large  majorities,  but  both  the  bye- 
elections  were  carried  by  the  opposition  candidates  by  equally 
emphatic  majorities. 

The  Confederation  scheme  when  first  published  was  un- 
doubtedly received  with  considerable  hostility  by  the  people 
of  Nova  Scotia,  but  just  how  far  this  was  caused  by  the  terms 
of  the  scheme  or  because  regarded  as  the  work  of  Tupper, 
who  had  put  the  school  tax  on,  must,  probably,  remain  a 
moot  point.  The  fact  that  Tupper  had  secured  the  support 
of  the  two  leaders  of  the  Liberal  Party,  Archibald  and  McCuUy, 
to  the  Quebec  scheme,  only  added  bitterness  to  the  feeling. 
The  wholesale  merchants  of  Halifax,  who  had  had  business 
their  own  way  for  some  time,  were  not  quite  sure  how  their 
interests  would  be  affected  by  having  the  Custom  house  taken 
down  between  Nova  Scotia  and  the  other  provinces  and  let 
in  the  unknown,  and,  therefore,  fear-provoking,  hazards  of 
competition.  Outside  of  this,  there  was  nothing  in  the  idea 
of  a  consolidation  of  the  scattered  provinces  of  British  North 
America  to  alarm  the  people  of  Nova  Scotia  any  more  than 
those  of  any  other  province. 

Deserted  by  their  leaders,  the  little  band  of  Liberalslin 
the  House,  joined  by  some  Conservatives,  who  were  discerning 
enough  to  see  how  popular  feeling  was  running  and  unheroic 
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enough  to  adjust  themselves  to  it,  gatliered  together,  selected 
Mr.  Stewart  Campbell  as  a  leader,  and  prepared  to  resist  the 
Quebec  scheme.  At  heart,  a  majority  in  the  Assembly  was 
opposed  to  Confederation  on  the  terms  of  the  Quebec  scheme, 
but  when  the  crucial  moment  came  Tupper  had  an  opportunity 
to  display  those  qualities  of  courage,  energy,  and  resource 
which  he  has  always  possessed,  but  which,  in  a  generation 
of  opportunism,  never  had  a  fair  chance.  Cast  amid  the 
stirring  scenes  of  the  French  revolution,  Tupper  would  have 
exhibited  some  of  the  sublime  qualities  of  a  Buonaparte; 
but  it  is  quite  a  different  thing  to  pull  along  on  the  quiet  sea 
of  constitutional  government  among  compeers  who  were 
simply  "  playing  trie  game  " — listening  to  sounds  and  adjusting 
conduct  and  policy  to  the  varying  moods  of  the  capricious 
multitude.  Tupper  was  convinced  that  Confederation  was 
a  good  thing,  not  alone  for  Nova  Scotia  and  British  North 
America,  but  for  the  Empire  at  large,  and  he  proposed  to 
carry  it,  and  accomplished  his  purpose  by  dint  of  unflagging 
energy,  dauntless  courage,  and  inexhaustible  resources.  It 
was  this  great  achievement  that  increased  the  bitterness. 
Nothing  disturbs  a  community  so  much  as  to  see  the  impos- 
sible achieved.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Tupper  could  have 
succeeded  in  the  elections  of  1867  if  Howe  had  stayed  out 
of  the  field,  but  he  had  to  be  absent  in  England  in  the  autumn 
and  winter  of  1866-67,  while  Howe  and  his  friends  were  in- 
flaming the  public  mind,  and  he  found  it  impossible  to  stem 
the  tide  in  the  short  time  before  September  1867.  Again, 
Howe  might  never  have  been  able,  even  with  his  matchless 
and  irresistible  eloquence,  to  have  secured  a  great  popular 
verdict,  if  he  had  not  addressed  his  anti-confederate  argu- 
ments to  a  population  smarting  under  the  first  school  tax. 
It  is  difficult  even  for  one  actively  engaged  in  the  struggle 
to  gauge  these  questions  accurately,  but  it  is  fairly  safe  to 
affirm  that  if  Tupper  had  gone  to  the  country  on  his  record, 
with  no  Confederation  issue,  his  government  would  have 
been  defeated  on  the  scliool  tax  and  non-retrencliment.  It 
may  also  be  safely   assumed    that    with    Howe's    popular 
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addresses  to  great  multitudes  in  every  part  of  the  province,  Con- 
federation  would  have  gone  down  on  the  first  battle,  even  if 
there  had  been  no  other  issue.  The  result  was  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  Confederation  party.  Tupper  himself  was  the 
only  survivor,  and  history  will  never  be  able  to  tell  fully  the 
powers  and  resources  he  invoked  to  secure  his  own  narrow 
majority  of  ninety  in  Cumberland. 

But  no  one  with  capacity  to  think  and  look  forward 
could  believe  that  the  Waterloo  of  1867  really  meant  anything 
serious.  It  was  a  safety  valve  for  popular  expression.  The 
authors  were  temporarily  punished,  but  their  work  could  not 
be  undone.  Confederation  was  right.  It  was  the  only  means 
by  which  a  great  nation  could  be  created  in  North  America, 
and  every  day  since  July  1st  1867  has  vindicated  the  wisdom 
and  foresight  of  its  founders.  A  few  circumstances  suggested 
danger  to  Nova  Scotia  from  Confederation.  The  wholesale 
merchants  would  be  shorn  of  their  special  privileges.  That 
of  itself  was  not  entirely  a  calamity,  but  until  1866  Nova 
Scotia  had  enjoyed  the  enormous  advantages  which  flowed 
from  the  Elgin  Treaty.  The  province  was  near  to  Boston, 
the  great  metropoHs  of  New  England,  and  trade  with  New 
England  was  easy,  natural,  and  profitable.  Almost  con- 
temporaneous with  Confederation  came  the  termination  of 
the  treaty.  Trade  was  instantly  disarranged.  Commerce 
with  the  Upper  provinces  was  un thought  of,  even  after  the 
union.  The  distances  made  the  matter  seem  impracticable. 
Canada  was  as  unknown  to  Nova  Scotia  in  1867  as  Australia. 
To  substitute  an  artificial  inter-provincial  trade  for  the 
natural  one  which  then  existed  with  New  England  was  to 
reverse  the  order  of  nature  and  defy  the  accepted  theories 
of  generations.  No  one  could  foresee  what  vast  sums  of 
money  and  what  long  years  of  anxious  effort  would  be  required 
to  bring  about  any  considerable  degree  of  domestic  intercourse. 
Nor  could  any  one  anticipate  the  expansion  of  trade  with 
Great  Britain  which  at  that  time  was  not  large  and  almost 
wholly  one-sided.  It  was  a  place  to  buy  in,  but  had  not 
become  a  considerable  market  for  our  products.     No  Inter- 
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colonial  railway  liad  been  built.  The  early  days  of  Confeder- 
ation found  Nova  Scotia  hampered  in  her  American  trade  by 
oppressive  duties  and  no  alternative  trading  place  in  sight. 
Trade  with  Ontario  and  Quebec  is  comparatively  limited  now. 
Tlien,  it  was  regarded  as  a  vague  and  improbable  contingency. 

Soon  after  Confederation,  the  wooden  shipbuilding  in- 
dustr}^  began  to  decHne.  Nova  Scotia  at  that  time  owned 
more  tonnage  of  shipping 7?^r  capita  than  any  other  community 
in  the  world.  Men  were  employed  in  shipyards.  Ship- 
builders made  money  in  the  construction  and  ship  owners 
accumulated  fortunes  in  the  sailing  of  ships  and  schooners. 
These  in  time  began  to  be  crowded  out  by  iron  ships  and, 
especially,  steamers.  The  shipyards  were  no  longer  hives 
of  industry  and  fortunes  were  no  longer  built  up  by  splendid 
charters.  Howe  had  always  preached  the  gospel  of  free  trade ; 
a  low  tariff  of  10  or  12  per  cent  on  a  few  articles  was  imposed 
for  revenue  only.  The  ideals  of  the  people  were  centred  in 
wider  expansion  of  trade,  of  ships  traversing  the  seas  and 
trading  in  distant  ports,  of  voyages  to  the  Indies,  East  and 
West. 

In  addition  to  these  material  incidents,  political  interests 
contributed  to  keep  up  the  hostile  feeling.  The  Provincial 
Government  existed  as  an  anti-Confederate  or  Repeal  ad- 
ministration and  relied  in  no  small  measure  upon  the  ancient 
hatred  of  Canada  to  retain  the  support  of  the  electorate. 

Yet,  despite  all  these  influences,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
Nova  Scotia  threw  off  its  old  bitterness  and  joined  in  the  work 
of  nation  building  very  early  and  under  adverse  conditions. 
The  actual  death  of  the  Repeal  movement  may  be  fixed  in 
August  1873,  when  the  members  of  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment and  other  leading  apostles  of  repeal  welcomed  Alexander 
MacKenzie  at  a  public  banquet  in  Halifax.  It  was  during 
the  recess  between  the  adjourned  meeting  and  immediate 
prorogation  of  Parliament,  August  13th  1873,  and  its  resump- 
tion in  October,  when  the  country  was  intensely  excited  over 
the  Pacific  Scandal.  Mr.  MacKenzie  was  the  recognized 
leader  of  the  opposition  and  seemed  likely  soon  to  obtain 
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power.  To  have  been  consistent,  the  anti-confederate  party 
should  have  been  as  indifferent  or  as  hostile  to  MacKenzie 
as  to  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald.  He  was  not  in  sympathy  with 
their  disturbing  designs  of  separation.  He  was  a  loyal  and 
ardent  friend  of  Confederation.  But  the  moment  seemed 
opportune  for  driving  Tupper  from  power,  and,  to  achieve 
this  and  get  control  of  the  Federal  interests  in  Nova  Scotia, 
it  was  necessary  for  them  to  ally  themselves  with  MacKenzie, 
and  this  gave  the  coup  de  grace  to  Repeal.  Repeal  had  a 
momentary  recrudescence  in  1886,  but  that  was  a  pitiful 
chapter  in  our  history  and  may  be  forgotten.  As  soon  as  the 
repealers  joined  hands  with  MacKenzie  and  Blake,  the  repeal 
cause  had  no  longer  a  locus  standi.  Soon  Nova  Scotia  began 
to  take  a  large  and  inteUigent  interest  in  national  quedtions. 
Her  public  men  were  among  the  foremost  in  conceiving  large 
measures  of  pubKc  importance.  A  majority  of  Nova  Scotia 
members  voted  for  the  admission  of  British  Columbia  and  for 
the  construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 

Notwithstanding  that  Nova  Scotia  had  been  early  in- 
doctrinated with  the  principles  of  free  trade,  and  her  chief 
natural  industries  were  most  likely  to  be  promoted  by  the 
freest  intercourse  with  the  world,  and  although  the  opposition 
of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  other  Maritime  Provinces  was  the 
determining  factor  in  inducing  Mr.  MacKenzie  to  refrain 
from  any  measure  of  tariff  rehef  in  1876,  the  fact  remains  that 
in  1878  no  province  in  the  Dominion  voted  more  emphatically 
for  the  National  Pohcy  than  Nova  Scotia.  With  shipping 
and  fishing  its  two  greatest  industries,  she  yet  joined  hands 
with  the  industrial  interests  of  Montreal,  Toronto,  Hamilton, 
and  other  manufacturing  communities  in  a  policy  of  building 
up  home  industries  at  the  expense  of  the  free  roaming  of  its 
home-built  ships,  and  for  three  general  elections  following, 
when  the  existence  and  stability  of  the  National  PoUcy  were 
at  stake,  Nova  Scotia  gave  a  steady  support  to  the  protective 
policy.  Its  members  stood  up  session  after  session  and 
vot/ed  scores  of  millions  for  the  construction  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  and  not  a  great  national  issue  fraught  with 
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large  results  to  our  future  history  but  found  Nova  Scotians 
its  ardent  advocates  and  the  majority  of  its  members  voting 
in  its  favour. 

We  have  had  over  forty  years  of  Confederation,  and  how 
stand  matters  now?  The  population  of  Nova  Scotia  has 
not  increased  considerably.  For  many  years  before,  and  for 
several  years  aft^r.  Confederation,  there  was  a  steady  drain 
of  population  to  the  New  England  States.  A  very  small 
sum  onl}^  is  required  to  reach  Boston  from  any  part  of  Nova 
Scotia,  and  to  Boston  and  its  vicinity  multitudes  of  its  people 
have  gone.  Employment  could  always  be  obtained,  and 
the  rate  of  wages  was  higher  tlian  our  own  people  could 
afford  to  pay.  Besides,  there  is  the  lure  of  the  city — more 
to  be  seen,  greater  activity,  and  bustle,  perhaps  better  oppor- 
tunities for  gain.  The  exodus  was  not  confined  to  any 
one  class;  farmers'  sons  sought  employment  on  farms  near 
Boston;  the  girls  of  all  the  working  classes  obtained  domestic 
service  in  Boston  and  surrounding  towns,  and,  as  well  as  young 
men,  went  into  the  factories  of  the  manufacturing  towns. 
Graduates  of  our  colleges  sought  professional  hfe  in  New  Eng- 
land and  often  distinguished  themselves.  Our  scholars  sought 
employment  as  teachers  and  professors  in  the  American 
colleges.  Clergymen  accepted  calls  to  New  England  churches. 
Even  our  fishermen  have  gone  in  large  numbers  to  man  the 
Gloucester  fleet,  and  our  mariners  have  obtained  command 
of  American  ships.  This  was  ine\dtable,  and  no  conditions 
could  have  been  devised  to  stay  this  tide  of  emigration.  It 
was  useless  to  say  our  land  was  better,  our  fisheries  more 
productive,  our  conditions  generally  more  promising.  The 
allurements  of  a  great  city  and  the  prospects  of  larger  earnings 
and  more  varied  and  interesting  environment  were  too  strong 
to  be  overcome  by  patriotic  philosophy. 

Just  as  this  tide  of  American  emigration  was  beginning 
to  recede  came  the  opening  of  the  Canadian  North  West. 
Cheap  and  fertile  land,  new  homes,  with  bright  prospects  of 
gain,  were  potent  influences  to  lure  still  others  to  the  land 
of  promise,  and,  although  Nova  Scotia  has,  perhaps,  suffered 
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proportionately  less  than  Ontario  in  this  regard,  it  is  a  fact 
that  from  Winnipeg  to  Vancouver  Nova  Scotians  are  to  be 
found  who  have  left  their  own  province  to  help  build  up  others 
in  the  West. 

In  the  first  census  after  Confederation,  1871,  Nova  Scotia 
had  387,800  population.  In  the  last  census,  1901,  thirty- 
years  later,  it  had  increased  to  459,574,  less  than  20  per  cent 
in  three  decades,  when,  in  a  young  and  growing  country,  it 
should  have  doubled.  Manitoba  in  1871  had  only  18,900; 
in  1901  this  had  grown  to  225,000,  and  is  now,  probably,  350,- 
000.  The  eastern  provinces  have  had  a  struggle  during  the 
past  twenty  years  to  hold  their  natural  increase. 

Since  1901,  although  one  hesitates  to  speak  with  assurance 
before  the  statistics  have  been  compiled,  there  is  ground  for 
beUef  that  much  greater  progress  has  been  made  in  Nova 
Scotia  than  during  any  previous  decade  since  Confederation. 
Large  industries  have  sprung  up.  Halifax  has  made  con- 
siderable growth;  Sydney  has  grown  from  a  village  of  2,000 
to  a  city  of  15,000.  More  coal  mines  have  been  opened  up 
and  a  larger  output  secured.  The  results  of  the  decade  of 
expansion  since  1897  have  been  felt  in  all  the  eastern  provinces 
and  especially  in  Nova  Scotia. 

The  progress  in  wealth  and  comfort  has  been  vastly  greater 
than  in  population.  In  1871  HaHfax  was  the  only  incorpo- 
rated city.  There  were  no  incorporated  towns.  Now  Nova 
Scotia  has  two  cities,  Halifax  and  Sydney,  and  thirty  incorpo- 
rated towns.  Most  of  these  have  a  water  supply,  where 
there  was  none  thirty-five  years  ago,  and  many  have  gas, 
electric  light,  and  even  electric  trams.  The  banks  have 
gained  enormously  in  capital,  rest,  and  deposits.  Exports 
have  increased  and  the  style  of  living  greatly  improved;  the 
universities  and  colleges  have  more  than  doubled  their  en- 
dowments and  their  students.  Thirty  years  ago  no  such 
thing  as  manual  training,  industrial  and  domestic  science, 
and  nature  study  was  known  in  our  common  school  system. 
Now  thirty  or  forty  towns  have  manual  training  and  domestic 
science  regularly  taught  and  nature  study  and  school  gardens 
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are  being  introduced  into  many  sections.  A  medical  college  and 
law  school  have  been  established ;  science  has  been  introduced 
as  a  prominent  feature  in  every  college;  an  agricultural  col- 
lege has  been  established,  and  a  technical  scliool,  most  ad- 
vanced in  its  character,  is  in  course  of  construction  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Provincial  Government. 

Tlie  most  promising  feature  in  the  material  aspects  of 
life  in  Nova  Scotia  is  the  introduction  of  manufacturing 
industries.  Formerly  it  was  most  backward,  but  now  it  has, 
probably,  the  greatest  industrial  enterprise  in  Canada:  the 
Dominion  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  with  a  capitalization  of 
about  $35,000,000,  which,  after  many  initial  difficulties,  has 
now  an  immense  output  and  earning  reasonably  good  profits. 
Near  it  is  the  Nova  Scotia  Steel  Company,  on  a  smaller  scale, 
but  still  employing  many  men  and  doing  a  large  and  profit- 
able business.  At  Londonderry  another  large  iron  industry 
is  in  existence,  and  at  New  Glasgow  and  other  towns  rolling 
mills  are  in  successful  operation  and  making  steel  bridges. 
Amherst  has  become  a  hive  of  manufacturing  industries. 
The  Rhodes  Curry  Company  are  employing  hundreds  of 
men  in  building  cars  and  all  kinds  of  wood  work.  Another 
large  company  is  manufacturing  enamelled  ware  and  sending 
its  products  over  the  Dominion.  Woollen  mills,  roHing  mills, 
and  a  boot  and  shoe  factory  are  also  located  in  this  town. 
Halifax  has  its  sugar  refinery,  cotton  mills,  car  works,  paint 
works,  and  wooden  factories  in  flourishing  operation. 

It  may  be  that  manufacturing  industry  is  to  be  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  for  the  eastern  provinces.  It  is  useless  to 
attempt  to  compete  with  Ontario  and  the  West  in  pure  agri- 
culture, though  fruit  raising  and  dairying  afford  openings 
of  great  promise.  The  fisheries  are  an  important  industry,  but 
these  can  only  give  employment  to  a  part  of  the  population. 
Mining  is  growing  in  extent  and  importance,  but  cannot 
absorb  the  efforts  of  all  our  people,  but  the  possession  of 
unlimited  areas  of  coal,  already  largely  worked,  and  great 
iron  resources  now  being  developed  on  a  large  scale,  together 
with  ready  access  to  the  markets  of  the  world  by  water, 
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point  to  great  possibilities  in  the  way  of  manufacturing.  It 
would  be  merely  a  repetition  of  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
The  opening  of  the  West  greatly  impaired  agriculture  and 
other  natural  industries  of  the  eastern  states,  and  left  Mas- 
sachusetts and  other  eastern  communities  the  resource  of 
cultivating  manufacturing  industries  in  order  that  it  might 
contrive  to  Uve  and  grow  in  the  face  of  an  expanding  west. 

Thinkers  there  are  who  still  believe  and  avow  that  the 
system  of  protection  has  reached  the  Umit  of  its  usefulness, 
if  it  really  had  any,  and  that  industrial  interests  will  be  better 
served  by  returning  to  a  revenue  tariff  as  low  as  conditions 
will  permit,  and  thereby  check  the  sinister  influence  of  great 
corporations.  However  much  wisdom  may  be  embodied 
in  such  a  poUcy,  truth  compels  the  statement  that  there  is  at 
present  no  indication  of  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
people  generally  to  even  modify  the  protective  system,  which 
now  has  full  swing.  The  only  change  which  the  last  ten  years 
has  brought  forth  is  the  obhteration  of  party  division  on  the 
subject.  Some  of  the  most  active  promoters  of  new  enter- 
prises are  to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  Liberal  party,  and 
those  of  that  faith  own  and  manipulate  as  much  stock  in 
speculative  enterprises,  more  or  less  dependent  upon  the 
tariff,  as  their  Conservative  fellow-citizens.  The  man  who 
sees  national  danger  in  this  artificial  creation  of  industry  has 
no  power  to  make  his  voice  heard,  or,  if  heard,  it  is  the  voice 
of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness.  No  one  can  fix  the  date  when 
a  reaction  will  come.  In  the  North- West  it  would  seem  that 
the  tendency  is  toward  a  lower  tariff.  All  that  can  be  said 
is  that  there  are  at  present  no  signs  of  such  a  tendency  in 
Nova  Scotia. 

One  topic  is  always  of  interest  to  Nova  Scotians — the 
Intercolonial  Railway.  This  was  one  of  the  fines  put  for- 
ward at  Confederation.  It  had  been  a  dream  of  Joseph 
Howe,  before  the  people  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  had 
become  interested  in  it.  The  existence  of  a  government 
owned  railway  running  through  a  large  portion  of  the  pro- 
vince is  locally  a  matter  of  convenience  and  advantage.    The 
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rates  between  stations  on  the  lines  are  in  general  lower  than 
those  in  force  in  Company  owned  lines.  But  while  there  is 
a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  Upper  Provinces 
to  regard  the  Intercolonial  as  the  special  institution  of  the 
A'laritime  Pro\'inces,  yet  the  cold  fact  is  that,  viewed  in  the 
light  of  through  transportation,  the  Intercolonial  has  been 
of  greater  benefit  to  the  business  men  of  Ontario  and  Quebec 
than  to  those  of  the  Maritime  Provinces.  It  has  proved  a 
cheap  and  convenient  means  of  pouring  the  goods  of  Montreal 
and  Toronto  merchants  into  the  maritime  cities  and  towns. 
The  freight  eastbound  enormously  exceeds  that  westbound. 
Some  Toronto  organs  are  agitating  for  the  Intercolonial  to 
be  put  in  [commission  or  handed  over  to  one  of  the  trans- 
continental railway  lines.  If  this  end  should  be  achieved, 
the  Upper  Province  exporters  would  be  the  first  to  feel  the 
pinch  if  freights  were  increased. 

The  popular  sentiment  in  Nova  Scotia,  so  far  as  I  am 
able  to  gather  it,  is  hostile  to  the  transference  of  the  Inter- 
colonial to  one  of  the  great  Railway  Companies.  Wliether 
this  arises  from  mature  reflection,  or  from  preconceived 
prejudice,  I  am  not  able  to  say.  My  own  conviction  is  that 
HaUfax  would  gain,  not  lose,  by  such  an  arrangement.  Un- 
questionably one  of  the  great  Unes  would  infuse  greater  life 
into  eastern  transportation  than  the  Government  manage- 
ment has  been  able  to  do.  St.  John  dates  her  firet  recog- 
nition as  a  winter  port  of  shipment  from  the  introduction  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  This  company  created  a 
large  business  for  St.  John  that  had  never  been  attempted 
or  dreamed  of  when  the  Intercolonial  Railway  was  her  only 
great  railway.  Either  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  or  one  of 
the  other  transcontinental  lines  would  probably  do  the  same 
for  Hahfax  if  given  equal  facilities.  I  know  no  good  reason 
why  the  government  road  should  be  run  at  a  loss,  when 
better  results  would  almost  certainly  be  attained  by  a  com- 
pany which  would  make  it  pay  and  greatly  multiply  business 
and  activity.  But  it  is  a  delicate  question,  and  regard  must 
always  be  paid  to  the  popular  will. 
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Mixed  up  with  problems  of  transportation  are  fiscal 
questions.  Is  foreign  trade  to  be  encouraged  or  repressed  ? 
Is  our  tariff  to  look  to  the  expansion  of  the  volume  of  public 
trade,  or  is  it  concerned  entirely  with  interprovincial  ex- 
change ?  Our  present  methods  are  purely  opportunist, 
and  made  to  suit  the  passing  hour.  Sometimes,  perhaps, 
these  problems  will  be  determined  after  a  study  of  pohtical 
economy  and  upon  intelhgent  principle — but  who  shall  say 
when  ? 

Speaking  generally,  one  may  say  that  after  forty  years 
of  Confederation  all  signs  of  discontent  with  the  Union  have 
passed  away.  The  province  is  making  fair  strides  in  fishing, 
agriculture,  and  manufactures.  Its  shipping  industry  has, 
to  a  large  extent,  disappeared,  and  the  only  hope  of  a 
revival  is  by  the  creation  of  a  steel  shipbuilding  industry 
to  which  great  efforts  are  being  put  forth.  As  broad  and 
national  conceptions  of  our  destiny  are  held  among  Nova 
Scotians  as  in  any  part  of  Canada,  and  an  appeal  to  a  wide 
and  lofty  national  spirit  will  meet  with  as  generous  a  response 
here  as  in  Montreal  or  Toronto.  In  proportion  to  population, 
Nova  Scotia  has  contributed  the  largest  number  of  eminent 
men  to  the  pubhc  Ufe  of  the  nation,  and  at  the  same  time  has 
produced  a  large  quota  of  the  foremost  college  presidents, 
editorial  writers,  and  intellectual  men  of  the  country.  Nova 
Scotia  need  not  veil  its  face  when  meeting  its  feUow  pro- 
vincials. Intellect  is  as  essential  to  national  strength  and 
power  as  wheat  fields  or  railways,  and  it  is  not  in  vain  that  a 
people  strive  to  maintain  a  high  intellectual  standard  in  the 
nation. 

To  sum  up,  Nova  Scotia  seeks  to  be  an  important  unit  in 
the  life  of  a  nation  in  whose  growth  and  destiny  all  lesser 
aspirations  are  merged. 

J.  W.  LONGLEY 


MARITIME  UNION 

IT  IS  not  strange  that  political  communities,  when  not 
prosperous,  should  almost  instinctively  think  of  union 
m  some  form  or  other  as  a  remedy.  In  strictly  modern 
times  it  has  been  the  panacea  for  all  communal  ailments 
and  the  number  of  instances  in  which  it  has  obviously 
worked  well  has  given  it  tremendous  vogue.  Like  every 
specific,  however,  it  has  had  its  failures ;  but  these  are  obscured 
in  the  glamour  of  its  success  and  ignored  by  those  to  whom 
its  benefits  appeal. 

It  does  not  require  argument  to  prove  that  the  Maritime 
Provinces  of  Canada  are  not  in  sound  material  and  commer- 
cial health ;  nor  does  it  need  to  be  stated  to  those  acquainted 
with  their  earlier  history  that  this  stagnation  or  atrophy 
is  not  the  normal  or  natural  condition  of  these  communities. 
For  three-quarters  of  a  century  after  their  establishment 
as  pohtical  units  no  part  of  North  America  made  steadier 
or  more  substantial  progress.  During  the  past  forty  years 
they  constitute  the  only  part  of  the  British  Empire  tenanted 
by  the  white  race,  except  Ireland,  that  has  made  no  mea- 
surable advance  in  wealth  and  population.  Surely,  to  the 
political  philosopher  and  student  of  human  affairs,  such  a 
stoppage  must  demonstrate  that  it  is  by  artificial,  rather 
than  natural,  causes  that  this  lamentable  condition  has  been 
brought  about.  It  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  article 
to  elucidate  these  causes.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  however, 
that  decadence  began  coincidently  with  the  federal  union 
with  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

The  nostrum  of  legislative  union  is  again  beginning  to  be 
thought  of  by  the  people  of  the  Maritime  Provinces,  com- 
mended to  them  by  shallow  ''  optimists,"  by  the  behevers 
in  a  "  new  shuffle,"  and  by  those  who  think  national  prosperity 
is  only  a  question  of  square  miles  and  geometrical  regularity 
of  outline. 
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The  latter  class  is  well  illustrated  by  a  New  Brunswick 
official  in  a  recent  issue  of  a  Toronto  weekly  newspaper, 
in  which  he  gravely  suggests  that  the  Maritime  group  be 
extended  northward  to  include  the  eastern  end  of  Quebec, 
Ungava,  and  the  greater  part  of  Labrador.  Such  procedure, 
he  triumphantly  exclaims,  would  solve  the  problem,  for 
would  it  not  make  *'  Acadia  "  similar  in  shape,  and  measur- 
ably so  in  size  to  the  recently  created  provinces  of  the  North- 
West. 

By  those  of  saner  thought  and,  presumably,  more 
Hberal  information,  who  advocate  Maritime  union,  it  is 
contended  that  it  would  go  far  to  accomplish  three  things 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Maritime  people:  1.  Reduce  the  cost 
of  Provincial  Government;  2.  Give  the  section  included 
a  more  influential  standing  at  Ottawa;  and  3.  Enhance 
the  material  prosperity  of  the  three  provinces.  These  pro- 
positions deserve  consideration. 

Concerning  the  first,  it  would  appear,  upon  its  face, 
well  founded.  It  would  certainly  seem,  other  things 
being  equal,  that  one  set  of  legislative  machinery,  instead 
of  three,  covering  an  identical  territory,  would  be  more 
economical.  But  are  other  things  equal?  A  very  Httle 
reflection  will  show  that  they  are  not.  Should  union  be 
accomphshed,  without  the  remotest  doubt  a  new  capital 
would  have  to  be  selected.  This  would  mean  the  abandon- 
ment of  three  sets  of  legislative  and  governmental  buildings 
and  the  erection  of  another,  and  one  far  more  extensive 
and  vastly  more  expensive  than  any  of  the  three  given 
over.  This  would  mean,  at  once,  a  considerable  increase 
of  the  consolidated  pubHc  debt  of  the  new  province,  making 
it,  just  by  that  much,  greater  than  the  total  sum  of  the  three 
former  and  several  debts.  While  it  is  quite  possible,  at  the 
outset  at  any  rate,  that  a  somewhat  smaller  staff  of  civil 
servants  would  suffice  than  is  now  coUectively  employed, 
it  is  almost  certain  that  the  general  average  of  salaries  now 
obtaining  would  be  no  longer  considered  adequate,  and 
that  the  whole  amount  so  expended  would  be  little,  if  any- 
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thing,  less  than  at  present.  Concerning  number,  a  similar 
remiirk  would  apply,  it  seems  likely,  to  the  elected  ''  local '' 
representatives  of  the  new  unit.  Without  doubt,  the  size 
of  the  united  Legislative  Assembly  would  be  less  than  the 
present  aggregate  of  all  three.  Here,  however,  a  very  great 
element  of  uncertainty  comes  in,  for  this  reduction  of  repre- 
sentation, short  of  fixing  the  site  of  the  new  capital,  would 
be  the  most  difficult  of  all  the  procedures  confronting  the 
new  arrangement.  Possibly,  the  number  would  be  dimin- 
ished by  one-third,  but  there  seems  almost  no  doubt  that 
the  sum  thereby  saved  by  reason  of  fewer  indemnities  would 
at  least  be  equalled  by  an  almost  unavoidable  increase  in 
the  amount  of  the  individual  indemnity  in  consequence  of 
more  protracted  sessions. 

With  regard  to  the  general  governmental  expenses 
other  than  strictly  legislative,  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  oppor- 
tunity for  material  retrenchment.  None  of  the  services 
now  supported  by  the  individual  provinces  would  be  absent 
under  the  new  regime.  The  schools,  roads,  and  bridges, 
the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  other  interests  which 
now  so  clamourously  cry  for  support  would  not  be  silent 
in  the  new  and  inclusive  organization.  The  amalgamated 
revenue  would  be  identical  in  amount  with  that  enjoyed 
by  the  three  present  provinces,  and  it  would  indeed  be  very 
probable  that  the  difficulty  of  deficits  and  over-expenditures 
would  be  as  frequent  in  the  larger  unit  as  it  has  been  in  the 
smaller  ones. 

While  the  matter  of  revenue  and  expenditure  is,  con- 
fessedly, one  not  amenable  to  precise  and  definite  foresight, 
much  less  uncertainty  lurks  about  the  second  of  the  bless- 
ings which  it  is  hoped  will  flow  from  union,  that  is  the  in- 
creased influence  of  the  new  province  at  the  Federal  capital. 
It  is  impossible  to  see  from  what  elements  such  an  increased 
prestige  would  arise.  It  is  true  there  may  be  several  sub- 
sidiar>'  causes  modifying  the  Parliamentary  influence  of  a 
province  or  section,  but  the  basic  one,  as  latitude  underUes 
cUmate,  is  the  numl^er  of  votes  that  section  is  able  to  cast 
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on  a  division.  To  enter  into  a  disquisition  to  show  that 
union  would  not  increase  this  number  would  be  to  ignore 
the  reader's  intelligence,  for  three  and  four  and  five  dollars 
in  a  man's  various  pockets  make  him  just  as  truly  the  pos- 
sessor of  twelve  doUars  as  if  the  sum  were  to  be  found  in 
one  receptacle.  Union,  of  course,  would  not  add  to  the 
Maritime  representation  at  Ottawa.  On  the  contrary,  it 
would,  almost  certainly,  shghtly  reduce  it,  perhaps  by  one, 
possibly  by  three.  At  present,  no  Province  can  be  reduced 
in  the  representation  accorded  it  prior  to  the  last  preceding 
census,  if  it  have  a  fraction  of  population  greater  than  half 
the  number  necessary  for  the  seat  in  danger,  and  it  will  be 
seen  at  a  glance  that,  by  this  rule,  it  is  quite  possible  for 
three  separate  provinces  to  have,  each,  one  extra  member 
over  and  above  those  they  are  completely  entitled  to,  or, 
in  all,  to  have  three  more  members  than  they  might  possess 
as  one  pohtical  and  provincial  integer.  With  union,  at  best, 
but  one  such  extra  member  would  be  possible. 

Another  consideration,  perhaps  still  more  important, 
demands  notice.  For  many  years  Prince  Edward  Island 
possessed  a  member  in  the  Government  or  Cabinet,  and 
the  whole  group  held,  in  all,  five  such  seats.  Now  neither 
the  population  of  Prince  Edward  Island  or  the  combined 
number  in  the  three  provinces  entitled  them  to  such  an 
influence,  but  they  were  granted  the  enhanced  power  simply 
because  of  their  individuahty  as  provinces.  It  is  absolutely 
certain  that,  had  they  from  the  first  been  one  province,  no 
one  would  have  even  thought  of  according  to  it  such  an 
extravagant  representation  on  the  ^'  front  benches "  of 
the  ruHng  party.  It  is  true  that  of  late  such  governmental 
influence  has  been  largely  curtailed,  yet  it  is  quite  probable 
that  these  provinces  are  still  over-represented  in  proportion 
to  their  population.  If  such  is  the  case,  it  will  not  be  denied 
that  it  is  almost  wholly  owing  to  their  status  as  distinct 
units,  as  for  hke  reason,  in  this  case  statutory,  they  are 
heavily  over-represented  in  the  Senate.  In  the  latter  branch 
of  the  Federal  Legislature  the  small  provinces  have  a  number 
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in  all  about  equal  to  each  of  the  great  units  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence region,  while  containing  only  one-third  to  one-half 
of  the  population  of  either.  But  should  they  become  one 
province  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  either  Quebec  or  Ontario 
would  consent  to  remain  in  a  position  of  mere  equaUty  with 
one  so  decidedly  inferior. 

There  remains  but  another  point  to  notice  under  the 
heading  of  "  increased  influence."  It  is  held  that  the  Mari- 
time member  at  Ottawa,  individually  and  collectively, 
would  wield  more  power  and  influence  if  coming  from  a 
pro\'ince  of  respectable  size,  than  is  the  case  with  the  present 
arrangement.  Attentively  considered  there  seems  no  good 
ground  for  this  claim.  As  at  Westminster,  so  at  Ottawa, 
a  man's  standing  and  degree  are  measured  by  far  other 
things  than  the  size  of  the  constituency  which  sends  him 
there,  or  the  importance  of  the  section  which  he  claims  as 
his  home.  This  is  so  well  known,  that  an  example  or  two 
will  be  sufficient,  merely  to  illustrate.  The  member,  to-day, 
indisputably  the  second  in  influence  in  the  Laurier  Govern- 
ment, comes  from  one  of  those  professedly  insignificant 
provinces,  and  sits  for  one  of  the  smallest  and  least  pro- 
gressive counties  in  it.  In  fact,  the  latter  is  so  small  that 
two  provincial  counties  had  to  be  joined  to  make  up  a  seat 
for  the  Dominion.  Yet  no  one  thinks  of  this  when  Hstening 
to  him,  or  reckons,  for  one  moment,  that  it  detracts  from 
his  standing.  Again,  the  present  leader  of  the  Opposition 
seems  proud  to  sit  for  the  same  small  province.  A  third 
instance  recalls  that  Sir  John  Macdonald  was  not  ashamed 
to  represent  an  obscure,  and,  at  that  time,  largely  "  half- 
breed  "  constituency  in  Manitoba,  then  the  very  smallest 
province  in  population.  It  is  certain  the  number  of  votes 
a  minister  has  behind  him  in  ParUament  counts  largely  in 
measuring  his  influence;  but  it  is  just  as  certain  that  prac- 
tically no  one  asks  from  whence  these  votes  come,  whether 
from  a  rural  or  urban  community,  from  one  province  or 
several,  from  a  large  one  or  a  small  one. 
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The  position  regarding  "  material  prosperity "  is,  if 
possible,  even  more  groundless  than  either  of  the  other  two. 
Maritime  Union  could  not  effect  any  conceivable  or  obvious 
change  in  the  commercial  or  industrial  relationship  of  the 
people.  Already  they  have  absolute  free-trade  within 
themselves  and  with  the  other  sections  of  Canada.  This, 
of  course,  would  continue  and  its  freedom  could  not  be 
added  to.  It  would  not,  of  itself,  lead  to  the  estabhshment 
of  a  single  manufactory  or  the  settlement  of  a  single  farm. 
Precisely  the  same  conditions  prevaihng  in  the  industrial 
and  commercial  world  prior  to  its  consummation  would 
continue  afterwards,  and  beyond  the  purely  political  and 
artificial  influences  following  it,  no  man  could  perceive  any 
change  entering  into  his  social  existence. 

There  are,  moreover,  grave  and  positive  objections, 
not  directly  material  in  their  nature,  that  should  count 
strongly  against  any  such  disturbance  of  settled  conditions. 
The  first  and  perhaps  the  weightiest  is  that  sound  and  alto- 
gether Anglo-Saxon  repugnance  to  novelty  in  political 
affairs,  unless  it  can  be  most  clearly  shown  that  it  is  con- 
ducive to  increased  happiness  and  prosperity.  These  Pro- 
vinces are  already  time-honoured  in  their  individuahty. 
Many  of  the  most  industrious,  clear-headed,  far-seeing,  and 
moral  of  the  British  race  have  laboured  for  a  century  and  a 
half  to  estabhsh  political  names  and  institutions  that  should 
be  known  to  the  world  and  respected  by  it.  These  names, 
alone,  "  Nova  Scotia,"  "  New  Brunswick,"  ''  Prince  Edward 
Island,"  are  in  themselves  an  asset  of  inexpressible  value, 
produced  by  honest  and  indomitable  toil  and  not  to  be 
hghtly  cast  away.  No  one  can  estimate  the  value  of  an 
honourable  and  old-established  name.  There  are  in  the 
United  States  differences,  both  in  population  and  area,  far 
more  pronounced,  between  various  states,  than  any  that 
exist  in  Canada  between  the  provinces.  One  such  sovereign 
community  contains  hardly  more  than  half  the  population 
of  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  another  only  a  httle  more 
than  half  its  area,  while  a  third  and  a  fourth  contain,  respec- 
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tively..  more  people  and  nearly  as  much  habitable  soil  as 
are  found  in  the  whole  Dominion.  Yet,  as  every  one  knows, 
a  proposition  to  amalgamate  one  of  these  tiny  states  with 
one  or  more  of  its  neighbours  would  be  received  with  con- 
temptuous scorn.  The  people  of  these  Provinces  are  not 
less  tenacious  of  their  historical  and  political  continuity, 
nor  unaware  of  the  value  that  attaches  to  them. 

But  one  more  point  remains.  In  the  event  of  union, 
and  the  sacrifice  of  the  present  names,  it  is  almost  certain 
that  "  Acadia  "  would  be  put  forward  for  adoption  by  the 
united  section.  This  is  a  consequence  of  the  activity  of  a 
number  of  idealistic  and  romantic  dreamers  over  the  beauties 
of  the  old  French  rule  and  nomenclature,  and  they  have 
persuaded  themselves  and  many  of  their  fellow-countrymen 
that  such  a  name  would  be  appropriate.  To  one  not  both 
an  Anglo-Saxon  and  a  resident  of  these  Provinces  it  is  difl&- 
cult  to  make  clear  the  full  reason  for  this  objection.  When 
I  say  that  there  is,  already,  a  most  respectable  and  moral 
people  called  by  this  name,  but  of  a  race,  and  habits,  and 
language  entirely  alien  to  the  majority,  I  give  the  only 
explanation  possible  of  this,  the  final  but  not  least  deep- 
seated  or  rational  objection  to  the  amalgamation  of  the 
Maritime  Provinces  of  Canada. 

George  G.  Melvin 
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THE  territory  about  the  Bay  of  Fundy  on  Canada's  Atlan- 
tic seaboard,  scene  of  earliest  settlement,  had  a  chequered 
history  as  the  Acadie  of  the  old  French  regime  and  Nova 
Scotia  of  the  British.  Alternating  in  possession  of  France 
and  Britain,  these  barren  acres  in  the  wilds  of  North  America 
served  as  a  convenient  make-weight  in  international  settle- 
ments. Once  conquered  by  Dutchmen  and  named  New 
Holland,  hindered  by  internal  strife,  exposed  to  depredations 
of  buccaneers,  adventurers,  poachers,  Indians,  its  early  lot 
was  not  a  happy  one  nor  conducive  to  substantial  progress 
and  prosperity. 

The  present  writing  has  to  do  with  Cromwell's  conquest 
of  Acadie  in  1654  and  the  period  of  British  occupation  fol- 
lowing. Dated  at  AMiitehall,  February  8,  1653  (February 
21,  1654,  present  style),  the  Protector,  just  instated,  issued 
a  letter  of  instructions^  to  Major  Robert  Sedgwick  and 
Captain  John  Leverett.  They  were  to  proceed  with  a 
squadron  composed  of  the  ships  Black  Raven,  Hope, 
Church,  and  Augustine,  to  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Directions  were  given  for  a  campaign,  in  conjunction 
with  land-forces  of  the  New  England  colonies,  against  the 
Dutch  in  New  Netherlands  (New  York),  Great  Britain  and 
Holland  then  being  at  war.  This  was  the  primary  object 
of  the  expedition — "  extirpateing  the  Dutch  "  in  the  words 
of  the  instructions.  But,  evidently,  it  was  also  intended 
to  "  extirpate  "  the  French  to  the  northwards,  though  Park- 
man  errs  in  saying  that  Britain  and  France  were  at  war  at 
this  time.     A  paragraph  in  the  instructions  reads: — "The 


1  Given  in  Collections  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  Series  IV,  Vol.  2. 
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aforementioned  service  being  performed,  if  tyme  permitt 
and  opertunitj'e  be  presented,  you  are  to  proseed  to  the 
gaineing  in  any  other  places  from  the  Enemie  wch  upon 
advise  with  a  counsell  of  warr  may  be  judged  seizable 
and  conduceing  to  the  settlement  of  the  peace  and  saiftye 
of  the  English  plantations."  Thus  Cromwell  planned,  by 
one  expedition,  to  rid  his  New  England  friends  of  both  their 
troublesome  neighbours  and  continue  the  poHcy  of  colonial 
expansion  pursued  by  his  royal  predecessors. 

In  the  early  days  of  June  the  British  squadron  arrived 
at  Boston.  But,  before  the  campaign  against  the  Dutch 
was  organized,  news  came  of  peace  with  Holland.  Atten- 
tion was  then  turned  towards  Acadie.  Boston  specula- 
lators  held  large  financial  claims  on  Acadie,  arising  from 
transactions  ■v\4th  the  redoubtable  Sir  Charles  de  la  Tour, 
who  gave  mortgage  in  Boston  on  all  Acadie  in  order  to  get 
aid  to  resist  the  Seigneur  d'Aunay. 

Taking  on  supphes  and  reinforcements  at  Boston,  the 
British  vessels  sailed  for  Acadian  waters  and,  in  the  summer 
of  1654,  took  possession  of  all  the  French  forts  and  trading 
posts  in  Acadie,  including  Pentagoet  (Penobscot,  Maine), 
La  Tour's  fort  at  St.  John,  and  Port  Royal  (Annapolis,  N.S.). 
The  only  resistance  encountered  was  that  attempted  by  Le 
Borgne  at  Port  Royal. 

Leverett  was  left  as  commander  of  the  forts.  On  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  he  claimed  a  large  sum  still  due  him  for 
services  and  disbursements  while  holding  Acadie  for  the 
British  and  petitioned  for  payment  or  a  grant  of  the  country. 

La  Tour  after  the  seizure  of  his  fort  proceeded  to  Eng- 
land, doubtless  in  one  of  the  returning  war  vessels,  as  he 
stated  in  his  petition  for  redress  of  1661  that  he  was  '*  carried 
to  Cromwell" — probably  not  much  against  his  will.  He 
appears  to  have  remained  in  England  some  two  years.  The 
result  of  his  labours  there  was  the  issue  of  the  well-known 
grant  or  patent,*  dated  August  9,  1656,  to  La  Tour,  Colonel 


1  This  patent  in  a  French  translation  may  be  found  in  Hazard's  Collection  of 
State  papers. 
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Thomas  Temple  and  Colonel  WilKam  Crowne.  The  grantees 
were  obliged  to  raise  a  large  sum  of  money  for  Cromwell, 
who  was  sorely  in  need  of  funds  to  pay  his  soldiers,  and  was 
endeavouring  to  carry  on  government  without  a  Parliament. 
He  further  replenished  his  treasury  and  avenged  wrongs, 
the  year  following  the  conquest  of  Acadie,  by  the  conquest 
of  Jamaica  from  the  Spanish. 

This  patent  of  Acadie  and  Nova  Scotia,  which  name 
was  now  revived,  conveyed  large  privileges  and  also  con- 
tained some  restrictions.  Catholics  were  to  be  excluded 
from  the  land — Cromwell's  response  to  Richelieu's  exclusion 
of  Protestants. 

Cromwell  must  have  considered  La  Tour  a  good  Protes- 
tant, which  he  probably  was — while  in  England.  He  had 
lately  come  from  Quebec  where  he  was  a  good  Catholic,  in 
accordance  with  the  prevailing  sentiment  there.  La  Tour 
was  not  bigoted  and  possessed  much  adaptation.  Upon  his 
arrival  at  Quebec  on  his  runaway  voyage  from  Boston  in 
1646,  with  the  funds  furnished  him  there  for  trading,  in  con- 
sideration of  his  "  present  poor,  distressed  condition,"  as 
the  contract  reads.  La  Tour  was  careful  to  square  himself 
with  the  Church.  "  Jesuit  Relations  "  XLII,  277,  year  1647, 
record:  "  Mons  de  la  Tour  gave  100  livres,  which  sum  was 
employed  in  pa3dng  for  the  large  ciborium  bought  this  year, 
with  the  Cross  and  four  silver  candle  sticks."  A  strange 
diversion  of  Puritan  funds! 

La  Tour,  who  was  then  sixty  years  of  age,  immediately 
transferred  his  interest  in  the  patent  to  Temple  and  Crowne, 
in  consideration  of  an  agreement  to  give  him  a  certain  annual 
percentage  of  the  products  of  the  country — ^which  he  some- 
times received.  Temple,  later  on,  controlled  Crowne's  in- 
terest. 

Dated  at  Westminster,  17th  September,  1656,  Crom- 
well, in  a  long  document,  gave  Colonel  Thomas  Temple  his 
commission  as  Governor  of  Acadie,  with  full  authority,  etc. 
This  is  recorded  at  Suffolk  County  Registry  of  Deeds,  Boston, 
where  there  are  many  other  documents  of  Acadian  interest. 
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Thomas  Temple  was  thus  the  first  British  ruler  and 
grantee  of  Acadie  after  the  Scottish  patent  of  1621  to  Sir 
William  Alexander,  under  which  the  La  Tours  were  grantees 
in  1629  and  1630.  Temple  was  the  first  "  Governor  of  Nova 
Scotia." 

Many  members  of  the  English  and  Irish  family  to  which 
this  very  early  governor  appertained  have  well  served  their 
country  and  generation  in  various  capacities.  The  roster 
includes  such  names  as  Henry  John  Temple,  the  famous 
Lord  Palmerston,  and  Frederick  Temple,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury. 

The  present  subject,  who  was  of  the  Stantonbarry  branch 
of  the  family,  was  born  at  Stowe,  County  of  Bucks,  England, 
in  1614.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Sir  John  Temple,  of 
Biddlesden  and  Stantonbarry,  who  was  second  son  of  Thomas 
of  Stowe,  first  baronet,  created  in  1611,  when  the  order  was 
instituted,  died  in  1637.  Dame  Hester  Temple,  his  widow, 
who  died  in  1656,  the  year  her  grandson  received  the  patent 
of  Acadie,  was  mother  of  fourteen  children  and  is  said  to 
have  had  seven  hundred  persons  lineally  derived  from  her 
before  her  death. 

According  to  Cokayne's  '*  Complete  Baronetage,"  1903, 
Thomas  Temple  was  '*  admitted  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  21  Feb., 
1622  (sic) ;  was  a  moderate  Parliamentarian ;  Colonel  of  Horse, 
1642;  a  Sequestration  Commissioner  for  Hunts,  1643." 

In  1657,  with  a  considerable  retinue,  he  descended  upon 
America  as  the  new  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia — wild  land  of 
the  beaver  and  the  codfish.  He  was  probably  accompanied 
by  Colonel  Crowne  and  also  by  Captain  Thomas  Breedon, 
who  appears  to  have  been  a  wealthy  merchant  of  London 
and  sort  of  manager  and  financial  over-lord  to  Temple.  La 
Tour  may  have  returned  at  the  same  time.  He  was  at  his 
old  fort  again  at  St.  John  in  1657  and  appears  to  have  con- 
tinued his  dealings  in  Boston  up  to  1663,  about  which  time 
he  probably  died. 

Colonel  Temple  bore  with  him  to  America  the  following 
order: — To  Captain  John   Leveret,   Governour  in  chief  of 
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our  Forts  of  St.  John,  Port  Royall  and  Pentacoet  in  Acadia, 
commonly  called  Nova  Scotia  in  America,  and  to  his  Lieu- 
tenant and  other  the  officers  there,  or  any  of  them.  Oliver 
Pr.  Whereas  wee  have  committed  unto  our  Trusty  and 
wel-beloved  Colonell  Thomas  Temple  the  charge,  custody 
and  government  of  our  Forts  of  St.  John,  Port  Royall  and 
Pentacoet  in  Acadia  commonly  called  Nova  Scotia  in  America 
and  the  Martiall  stores  and  provisions  there  being  or 
thereunto  belonging; — Our  will  and  pleasure  therefore  is, 
That  you  deliver  or  cause  to  bee  delivered  unto  the  said 
Thomas  Temple  ymediatly  upon  his  arrival  there,  the  full 
and  peaceable  possession  of  the  said  Forts,  and  of  all  the 
Ordnance,  Gunnes,  Ammunicon,  and  martial  stores,  and 
other  provisions  of  Victualls,  Clothes,  Barkes,  Boates,  Shipps 
and  other  thinges  whatsoever  in  the  said  Forts  or  any  of 
them,  being  or  of  right  belonging  to  this  Commonwealth 
by  a  true  and  just  Inventary  and  Appraisement  you  doe 
with  all  convenient  speed  send  unto  Us  or  our  Councill  to 
the  end  the  same  may  bee  entred  of  Record,  and  brought 
to  Accompt  in  our  Exchequer:  For  which  this  shalbe  a  suffi- 
cient warrant:  Given  under  our  Signet  at  Whitehall  the 
six  and  twentyeth  day  of  September  1656.^ 

Colonel  Temple  landed  at  Boston  and  there  took  up  his 
residence.  In  a  letter,  dated  Sep.  2,  1657,  from  Thomas 
Lake,  Boston,  to  John  Leverett,  London,  is  the  following: — 
Col.  Temple  was  honourably  received  ashore  by  the  Gover- 
nour  and  Company's  soldiers.  He  hath  a  noble  spirit, 
answering  what  you  wrote  of  him  in  Mr.  Brown's  letter, 
to  whose  house  he  went  at  Sudbury.  I  fear  his  noble  spirit 
will  not  suit  with  Acadie,  or  at  least  the  profit  of  Acadie 
will  not  maintain  his  post.  Myself  and  some  other  friends 
have  spoken  seriously  to  him  for  a  frugal  management  of 
the  same.  He  accepts  of  advice  and  saith  he  will  by  de- 
grees clear  himself  of  the  unnecessary  charge,  which  he  is  at 
by  many  servants,  that  he  brought  over,  who  will  be  as  drones 
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to  eat  up  all  the  honey,  that  others  labour  for,  and  that  he 
will  liave  but  two  at  most,  to  wait  upon  himself.^ 

Colonel  Temple  at  once  proceeded  to  make  an  agree- 
ment with  Crowne.^  The  latter  took  as  his  territory  the 
portion  of  the  grant  "  which  lyeth  westward  from  the  mouth 
of  the  River  Damache  alias  Machias,"  now  in  the  State  of 
Maine.  Temple  gave  a  bond  for  £20,000.  Later  he  leased 
this  portion  from  Crowne. 

From  Boston  Colonel  Temple  overlooked  the  affairs 
of  liis  principality  of  Acadie,  sending  suppUes  to  the  forts 
and  trading  posts  and  receiving  the  products — mainly  the 
skins  of  the  beaver,  moose,  etc.  These  were  hunted  chiefly 
by  the  Indians. 

In  all  Acadie  there  may  have  been,  at  this  time,  a  few 
hundred  Europeans.  Boston,  itself,  was  little  more  than  a 
village. 

Colonel  Temple  w^as  a  good  citizen  of  Boston,  and  took 
part  in  some  of  the  remarkable  proceedings  of  the  Puritan 
community  and  in  the  affairs  of  the  colonies  generally.  He 
was  actively  concerned  with  the  Winthrops  in  procuring 
a  charter  for  Connecticut.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  public- 
spirited  and  progressive  man,  in  advance  of  the  narrowness 
and  prejudices  largely  prevaihng  in  his  time. 

He  intervened  on  behalf  of  the  fanatical  Quakers,  who 
were  hanged  on  Boston  Common  by  the  fanatical  Puritans, 
and  endeavoured  to  save  their  hves.  He  offered  to  "  carry 
them  away  and  provide  for  them  at  his  own  charge."  He 
w^as  not  afraid  to  settle  them  in  Acadie.  Cromwell  tried 
to  get  New-England  Puritans  to  settle  in  Ireland  and  also 
in  Jamaica.  After  he  had  conquered  those  parts,  he  thought 
of  transferring  the  whole  colony.  Temple  wanted  settlers 
of  any  description  for  his  Nova  Scotia  wilderness.  He  did 
not  succeed,  however,  in  getting  the  Quakers.  It  is  recorded 
that  "  the  offer  was  well  received  by  the^' magistrates,  but 
rejected  by  the  deputies." 

1  lb.  e.  iii.,  vol.  7. 

2  Suffolk  County  Regibtry  of  Deeds,  Boston,  lib.  iii.,  p.,108. 
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For  a  few  years  all  went  well  enough  with  Temple.  He 
fitted  up  and  armed  his  posts  in  Nova  Scotia,  conducted  a 
good  trade,  kept  off  French,  hostile  Indians  and  poachers 
generally.  The  Massachusetts  authorities  were  glad  to  have 
Acadie  taken  from  French  control,  and  had  sent  a  letter 
to  Cromwell  expressing  their  gratitude  that  he  was  pleased 
"  to  give  such  royal  demonstration  of  his  grace  and  favour." 
They  co-operated  with  Temple,  loaned  him  ammunition) 
pending  arrival  of  his  supplies  from  England,  and  time  and 
again  made  enactments  forbidding  trading,  fishing,  etc.,  in 
Nova  Scotia  waters,  which  had  thus  early  been  a  favourite 
resort  for  poachers,  except  upon  licence  from  Temple. 

With  the  restoration  and  accession  of  Charles  II,  in  1660, 
trouble  began.  Colonel  Temple  appears  to  have  used  every 
expedient  of  a  resourceful  man  to  find  favour  with  the  new 
administration  and  maintain  his  hold  on  Nova  Scotia.  Upon 
receipt  of  advice  of  the  new  King's  accession,  he  wrote  to 
England  endeavouring  to  get  a  confirmation  of  his  title  to 
Nova  Scotia.  He  said  that  the  reason  of  his  having  been 
banished  to  a  wilderness  was  his  attachment  to  the  late  King. 
He  wrote,  ''  one  of  whose  last  commands  was  that  he  whis- 
pered to  Kirke  on  the  scaffold  to  charge  this  King  to  have 
a  care  of  honest  Tom  Temple!"  But  honest  Tom  Temple 
had  meantime  been  cared  for  by  Cromwell,  and  this  was  to 
operate   seriously  against  him. 

Colonel  Temple's  zeal  for  the  new  King  led  him  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  efforts  to  apprehend  two  of  the  regicides 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  New  England.  Temple  wrote 
Secretary  of  State  Morrice  regarding  them,  August  20,  1661, 
and  put  in  a  word  for  himself.  The  letter  concludes: — I 
shall  not  presume,  most  honoured  Sir,  to  give  you  any  further 
trouble  in  this,  but  only  to  intreat  you  to  let  his  Ma'tie  know 
that  in  all  humble  duty  and  reverence  I  cast  myselfe  at  his 
most  sacred  feet,  humbly  acknowledging  his  great  favour 
in  those  expressions  of  his  gratious  acceptance  of  my  fidelity 
and  obedience,  intimated  in  your  letter,  for  whose  service  I 
shall  willingly  hazard  both  life  and  fortune  whenever  he  shall 
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thinkel^me  worthy  that  honour.  And  as  to  this  particular 
concerning  WTialy  and  Goff  (the  regicides),  as  I  have  hetherto 
used  all  the  dilligence  and  industry  I  am  capable  of,  soe  I 
shall  still  continue  the  same  untill  his  Ma'ties  commands  are 
effected.  And  for  your  owne  particular,  Noble  Sir,  I  have 
presumed  to  beseech  this  farther  favour  from  you,  that  you 
would  be  pleased  to  cast  your  ey  upon  this  enclosed  paper  to 
yourselfe,  when  your  leasure  may  permitt,  it  relates  only  to 
my  owne  affayres,  which  I  durst  not  mingle  with  anything 
concerns  his  Ma 'tie.  Soe  most  humbly  and  fervently  re- 
comending  you  to  the  safe  protection  of  the  Almighty, 
I  remayne  Most  honoured  Sir,  Your  most  humble  and 
most  obedient  servant,     T.  Temple.^ 

In  the  winter  of  1661-62  Colonel  Temple  went  to  Eng- 
land. During  his  absence  Thomas  Breedon  acted  as  Gover- 
nor of  Nova  Scotia.  He  had  much  trouble  with  the  Mo- 
hawk Indians,  especially  in  that  portion  of  Acadie  which 
is  now  within  the  State  of  Maine.  They  pillaged  his  store- 
houses and  killed  his  trading  Indians.  Breedon  w^as  a  pro- 
nounced Royahst.  He  went  to  the  Massachusetts  Legis- 
lature in  1662,  and  demanded  of  them,  "  in  the  King's 
name  to  assist  him  with  500  soldiers  to  go  against  the  Mo- 
hawks." He  treated  the  Legislature  in  such  a  "  contemp- 
tuous "  manner  that  they  fined  him  £200  and  kept  him 
in  jail  over  one  night.  The  fine  was  later  remitted,  through 
Temple's  intervention,  and,  from  the  Commissioners  of 
the  United  Colonies,  he  received  permission  to  enlist  volun- 
teers to  fight  the  Mohawks  in  Acadie. 

Temple  wrote  from  England,  under  date  4th  and  5th 
March,  1662  (in  Massachusetts  Archives),  saying  that  he 
had  but  partially  recovered  from  ''  somewhat  a  rough  and 
long  passage,  in  which  he  was  perpetually  sick,  and  no  less 
distressed  in  mind."  Circumstances  were  such  that  he 
"  almost  yielded  to  despair  "at  first,  but  finally,  obtaining 
fresh  courage,  he  was  enabled  to  continue  his  labours  on 
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behalf  of  the  New  England  colonies  as  well  as  for  his  own 
interests  in  Nova  Scotia. 

He  had  an  audience  with  the  King  in  which  he  is  said 
to  have  explained,  among  other  things,  that  the  "  pine- 
tree  ''  on  the  colonial  money  represented  the  "  Royal  Oak  " 
which  saved  the  King's  life  in  1651.  Temple  was  a  good 
courtier  but  he  had  to  submit  to  be  shorn  by  the  new  ad- 
ministration in  Britain.  Nova  Scotia  appears  to  have  been 
granted  to  one  Thomas  Elliot,  and  Temple  was  compelled 
to  pay  Elliot  £600  a  year. 

This  arrangement  being  effected,  Temple  was  created, 
July  7,  1662,  a  Baronet  of  Nova  Scotia  (or  of  Scotland). 
As  the  order  of  Baronets  was  originally  instituted  ostensibly 
for  tlie  purpose  of  promoting  the  settlement  of  Ulster,  so 
the  Scottish  Baronets  had  been  instituted  to  forward  the 
settlement  of  Nova  Scotia.  Three  days  later  Temple  re- 
ceived a  fresh  commission  as  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Returning  to  New  England,  Sir  Thomas  Temple,  Knight 
and  Baronet,  being  of  speculative  nature,  and  with  his  in- 
come from  Nova  Scotia  much  reduced,  engaged  in  new  ven- 
tures. In  1664  he  purchased  "  that  island  or  continent 
of  land  "  known  as  Noddle's  Island,  now  a  part  of  the  city 
of  Boston.  Here  he  had  a  "  mansion-house  "  and  carried 
on  extensive  agricultural  operations.  According  to  a  mort- 
gage security  of  his  possessions  in  America,  given  to  Bree- 
don  in  1665,  he  had  on  this  island  400  sheep  and  60  head  of 
cattle.  He  agreed  to  ship  £1000  worth  of  peltries  from 
Nova  Scotia  to  Breedon's  agent  at  Boston  each  fall  and 
spring. 

Beaver  skins  at  this  time  were  the  staple  commercial 
asset  of  Acadie  as  they  were  of  Canada  proper  and  of  New 
York.  The  fur  was  largely  used  in  making  hats.  Before 
the  discovery  of  substitutes  the  real  '^  beaver  hat "  was  a 
valuable  possession  and  sometimes  handed  down  from  father 
to  son. 

Sir  William  Alexander,  Earl  of  Sterling,  Lord  Alexander 
of  Canada,  etc.,  adopted  the  beaver  for  his  crest  and  it  has 
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ever  since  figured  as  a  Canadian  emblem.  Sir  Thomas 
Temple  was  also  lessee  of  Deer  Island  in  Boston  harbour, 
now  a  seat  of  reformatory  institutions.  On  Noddle's  Island 
the  early  Baptists,  persecuted  by  the  Puritans,  found  a 
meeting-place  under  liberal  Thomas  Temple.  His  own  name 
appears  as  a  member  of  Increase  Mather's  church. 

Temple  managed,  nominally  or  actually,  to  hold  Nova 
Scotia  under  Charles  II  up  to  1667.  Then  came  a  crushing 
blow.  In  July  of  that  year  the  peace  of  Breda  was  signed, 
and  unfortunate  Acadie,  ever  foot-ball  for  courtiers  and 
politicians,  was  again  handed  over  to  France  by  Charles  II, 
pensioner  of  the  French  monarch.  New  York,  taken  from 
the  Dutch,  was  retained  by  Britain. 

Temple  again  repaired  to  England  and,  in  November 
1668,  laid  a  petition  before  the  Lords  of  the  Council.  He 
appears  to  have  returned  to  America  without  receiving  any 
satisfaction.  He  did  not,  however,  give  up  Nova  Scotia 
without  a  struggle,  and  attempted  by  force  to  expel  Le 
Borgne,  the  French  claimant.  He  raised  difficulties  about 
the  uncertain  boundaries  of  Acadie  and  Nova  Scotia  and 
endeavoured  to  retain  a  portion  of  the  territory.  The  New 
England  authorities  did  what  they  could  to  help  him.  At 
one  time  instructions  are  said  to  have  reached  him  from 
England  not  to  surrender  the  country  to  the  French.  Not 
until  1670  did  he  finally  resign  all  interest  in  Acadia.  In 
that  year  the  French  representative  was  given  full  posses- 
sion of  the  various  posts. 

So  Nova  Scotia  was  again  blotted  off  the  map  and 
became  French  Acadie.  But,  in  1710,  what  are  now  known 
as  the  Zvlaritime  Provinces  of  Canada  became  permanently 
British — 49  years  before  Wolfe  and  Montcalm  fought  at 
Quebec. 

Sir  Thomas  Temple's  large  expenditures  for  Nova  Scotia 
and  his  revenues  from  it  were  lost.  He  proceeded  to  wind 
up  his  Acadian  and  New  England  affairs.  On  November 
30,  1670,  he  gave  deed  of  Noddle's  Island  and  Deer  Island 
to    Samuel    Siirimpton    for    £6000.     Actual    delivery    "  by 
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turffe  and  twigg  "  was  made  by  his  attorney  "  by  reason 
of  indisposition  of  body."  In  1672  he  deeded  his  dwelling- 
house  in  Boston  to  his  brother's  son,  Stephen  Temple,  in 
England.  In  this  year  he  also  appears — one  of  his  last  re- 
corded acts  in  New  England — as  a  subscriber  of  £100  towards 
a  new  brick  building  for  Harvard  CoUege. 

In  May  1673  he  sailed  for  England,  and  in  London, 
March  27,  1674,  he  died.  His  remains  were  interred  at 
Ealing,  Middlesex,  March  28th.  Rev.  John  Collins,  who 
acted  as  agent  for  the  Massachusetts  colony  in  Kndand, 
wrote  regarding  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Temple  (Hutchin- 
son's collection  of  letters),  "whom  melancholy  and  griefe 
hath  killed  by  his  hard  usage  from  Mr.  Elliott  ...  I 
saw  neither  disease  nor  paine  that  would  hasten  his  end, 
but   his   spirit   broken." 

Sir  Thomas  Temple  left  a  will  in  New  England,  in  which 
he  made  a  variety  of  bequests.  To  a  large  number  of  his 
friends  he  left  40  shillings  each  for  a  mourning  ring,  as  the 
custom  was,  "  in  testimony  of  my  love  unto  them."  The 
day  of  his  death  he  dictated  a  short  last  will  and  testament 
to  his  nephew  John  Nelson.  ''  The  debt  due  from  the 
King  he  disposed  of  as  foUoweth  if  ever  paid.  To  the  right 
Honourable  the  Countess  of  Anglesey,  one  thousand  pounds, 
when  his  debts  are  paid  the  greatest  part  of  the  remainder 
to  the  CoUedge  at  Cambridge  in  New  England."  The  in- 
ventory of  his  estate  in  New  England  included  "  one-tenth 
part  interest  of  a  trading  house  at  Kenebeck  "  (Maine) — 
all  that  was  left  of  Lis  extensive  domains  in  Acadie  and 
New  England. 

Sir  Thomas  Temple  died  unmarried  and  his  Nova  Scotia 
baronetcy  thus  became  extinct.  His  claims  against  the 
British  Government  (he  is  said  to  have  been  promised 
£16,000)  appear  to  have  been  prosecuted,  but  unsuccess- 
fully, by  the  descendants  of  his  sister,  Mary  Temple,  who 
married  Robert  Nelson. 

William  Crowne,  Temple's  co-grantee  of  Acadia,  died 
in  New  England  in   1683,  aged  66  years.     He  was  father 
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of  John  Crowne,  dramatist,  and  had  a  son,  Henry,  of  New 
Hampshire.  By  the  articles  of  agreement  with  Temple 
it  appears  that  he  was  formerly  of  St.  Martin-in-the-fields, 
Middlesex,  England — now  a  parish  of  Central  London. 

At  a  later  period  a  member  of  the  Temple  family,  Capt. 
Robert  Temple  (1694-1754),  established  himself  in  America 
and  founded  a  New  England  line.  He  landed  at  Boston 
in  1717.  He  established  unfortunate  Scotch-Irish  and  Ger- 
man settlements  on  the  Kennebec  in  Maine.  He  was  lessee 
of  Noddle's  Island,  the  old  domain  of  his  kinsman,  Thomas, 
and  built  a  fine  mansion  there.  Included  in  his  bequeathed 
property  were  seven  negroes,  on  different  estates. 

His  oldest  surviving  son,  Robert  (1728-1782),  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Massachusetts  government,  was  a  Loyalist. 
He  removed  to  Ireland,  where  he  died,  leaving  no  male 
issue.  His  daughter,  Mehe table,  married  Hans  Blackwood, 
later  the  third  Lord  Dufferin,  whose  son.  Price,  was  father  of 
Frederick  Temple  Hamilton-Temple-Blackwood,  Marquis  of 
Dufferin,   Governor-General   of  Canada. 

John  Temple  (1732-1798),  younger  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, who  married  Elizabeth  Bowdoin,  was  the  first  British 
Consul-General  to  the  United  States.  In  1786,  upon  the 
death  of  Sir  Richard  Temple  (7th  Bart.),  he  assumed  the 
Temple  baronetcy.  He  died  in  New  York.  According 
to  "  Who's  Who,''  1909,  his  descendant,  the  present  (12th) 
Baronet,  Sir  Grenville  Louis  John  Temple,  resides  in  Canada. 

G.  O.  Bent 


IN  LOVE  WITH  EASEFUL  DEATH 

''  In  love  with  easeful  death?  "     Not  I, 
Too  well  I  love  this  friendly  sky, 
The  sunrise  and  the  sunset  hour, 
The  winter  storm  and  summer  shower, 
The  hand-clasp  and  the  glad  surprise 
Of  welcome  in  a  good  friend's  eyes. 

In  truth,  I  have  a  secret  dread 

Of  lying  down  among  the  dead, 

The  poor,  white  dead  bereft  of  wiU, 

Who  lie  so  cold,  so  strangely  still. 

The  while  we  break  our  hearts  and  pray 

For  one  fond  word  of  yesterday. 

I'd  go  as  children  do,  at  night, 

When  they  must  leave  the  warmth  and  Hght, 

With  lagging  step  and  looks  behind 

At  toys  beloved  and  faces  kind. 

Only  haK  sure  of  God  to  keep 

Strange  terrors  from  them  while  they  sleep. 

Mary  E.  Fletcher 


ABT  VOGLER:  MUSICIAN 

SO  MUCH  has  been  written  respecting  Browning's  poem, 
"  Abt  Vogler,"  since  its  publication  many  years  ago, 
that  it  would  seem  as  if  any  further  comment  upon  this  re- 
markable contribution  to  our  literature  must  necessarily  be  a 
mere  reiteration  of  what  has  already  been  said.  There  is, 
however,  one  feature  which,  in  so  far  as  the  present  writer 
can  learn,  has  never  received  special  attention  in  any  review 
of  the  poem  that  has  as  yet  appeared,  and  the  following  ob- 
servations are  offered  in  the  hope  that  an  examination  from 
an  essentially  musical  stand-point  may,  even  at  this  late  day, 
reveal  artistic  qualities  which  have  escaped  the  attention  of 
readers  to  whom  the  literary  excellence  of  the  composition 
is  its  principal  charm. 

Before  entering  upon  such  an  examination,  however,  it 
should  be  remarked  that,  although  not  a  few  of  our  distin- 
guished poets  have  been  endowed  with  additional  artistic 
inspirations  which  have  made  them  famous  as  painters  of  fine 
pictures,  yet  when  we  cast  about  for  poets  gifted  in  equal 
measure  with  musical  susceptibihties  and  accomplishments, 
the  number  is  found  to  be  surprisingly  small.  At  first 
sight  and  in  view  of  the  qualities  generally  supposed  to 
be  common  to  both  arts,  the  fact  appears  somewhat 
strange.  A  sense  of  rhythm,  of  form,  of  the  melodious 
flow  of  measure,  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  cadence,  and 
of  the  harmony  consequent  upon  the  happy  combination 
of  words  and  periods,  naturally  exists  in  a  high  degree  in 
both  the  poet  and  the  musician,  while  the  realization 
o'  but  a  few  of  these  qualities,  in  the  same  degree,  is  neces- 
sary to  the  painter;  a  sense  of  form  and  harmony — harmony 
of  colour  rather  than  of  sound,  however  —  constituting 
the    principal   features    of    resemblance.     Why   is   it,    then. 
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that  there  should  be  fewer  poet-musicians  than  poet-painters, 
when,  apparently,  the  very  reverse  of  this  should  be  the  case? 

It  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  writing  to  deal  so 
much  with  the  reasons  for  this  fact  as  with  the  fact  itself; 
nevertheless,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  notice  briefly  one 
or  two  of  them.  And  the  chief  one,  it  may  at  once  be  affirmed, 
is  because  the  two  ruhng  principles  of  the  poet  and  the  musician 
are  the  very  opposites  of  one  another.  In  several  points,  it  is 
true,  there  is  a  seeming  kinship,  but  investigation  shows  that 
the  kinship  is  more  fanciful  than  real.  The  poet  has  to  do  with 
things  certain  and  absolutely  defined,  the  musician  with 
things  uncertain  and  absolutely  undefined.  The  poet,  by  a 
single  word — man,  tree,  house — instantly  awakens  in  the 
mind  a  distinct,  definite  image ;  or,  by  another  word^ — country, 
heaven,  eternity — as  quickly  excites  sentiments  and  emotions 
at  once  distinct  and  confused.  But  the  musician  can  speak 
no  single  word,  nor  can  he  convey  any  specific,  definite  idea 
other  than  a  musical  one.  He  can  pourtray  grief  or  joy  in  a 
general,  undefined  way,  but  in  that  way  only.  He  cannot  ex- 
press grief  in  such  a  manner  that  we  may  know  beyond  doubt 
the  cause  or  nature  of  it — ^whether  it  arises  from  the  loss  of  a 
friend  or  the  loss  of  a  fortune ;  and  any  attempt  to  indicate 
a  specific  cause  for  joy  or  de fight  will  be  equally  unsuccessful. 
He  cannot  express  a  conviction  or  a  wish,  any  more  than  he 
can  describe  a  sunset  or  a  rainbow.  His  speech  is  elusive  and 
ethereal,  the  very  reverse  of  the  poet's,  which  is  direct  and 
unmistakable. 

This  vital  difference  exists  for  the  simple  reason  that 
musical  ideas  are  not  the  ideas  of  language;  they  cannot 
possibly  be  expressed  in  language;  only  in  one  arbitrary 
way  can  they  find  expression,  namely,  in  musical  sounds. 
They  stand  by  themselves,  unique,  unfike  anything  else  in 
the  world. 

Still  one  more  reason  may  be  presented  in  this  connexion. 
When  we  endeavour  to  fathom  music,  and  to  comprehend  in 
their  fulness  its  nature,  its  mysteries,  its  immeasurable  possi- 
bifities,  those  few  elements  pertaining  to  it  which  are  shared 
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by,  or  essential  to,  the  poet,  assume  their  proper  proportions, 
and  appear,  what  they  really  are,  merely  the  first  step  upward 
on  the  long  stairway  towards  the  great  temple  itself.  Indeed, 
they  are  scarcely  this;  for  music  without  ideas  is  not  music  at 
all,  and  no  one  will  venture  to  claim  that  a  consciousness  of 
rhytlim,  and  form,  and  the  other  qualifications  possessed  by 
the  poet  approach  even  the  semblance  of  a  musical  idea. 

A  subject  so  broad  and  far-reaching  cannot  be  further 
pursued  at  this  time.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  it  should  be; 
but  the  Httle  that  has  been  said  may,  perhaps,  help  to  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  the  union  of  poet  and  musician  in  one 
personaUty,  as  exemplified  in  Robert  Browning's  "  Abt 
Vogler  "  is  a  remarkable  event  in  the  history  of  art.  For, 
beyond  question,  in  all  EngUsh  literature  no  other  poem  can 
be  found  disclosing  the  same  clear  perception  of  the  true 
nature  of  music,  so  profound  an  acquaintance  with  its  subtle 
influences,  and  so  exalted  and  comprehensive  an  estimate 
of  its  noblest  ideals.  It  may  truly  be  considered  the  one 
great  poetic  exposition  of  the  divine  art  in  our  language. 
Delving  deep  down  below  the  mere  mechanism  of  recurring 
cadences  and  melodic  accents,  Abt  Vogler  penetrates  to 
the  very  origin  of  the  art,  surprising  us  with  reflections  and 
revelations  at  once  original  and  illuminating.  He  is  in  turn 
the  fantastic  dreamer,  the  sage,  philosopher,  and  moralist, 
but  more  than  one  or  all  of  these,  he  is  the  musician.  Under- 
neath the  philosophy  and  the  dreams  Ues  music,  to  him  not 
only  the  sweet  solace  and  panacea  for  human  suffering,  failure, 
and  disappointment;  not  only  the  one  uncreated  art;   but 

"  A  flash  of  the  will  that  can 
Existent  behind  all  laws." 

He  glories  in  the  consciousness  that  he  is  a  musician,  and 
exultantly  exclaims : 

"  But  God  has  a  few  of  us  whom  he  whispers  in  the  ear; 

The  others  may  reason  and  welcome,  'tis  we  musicians  know.^' 

From  beginning  to  end,  this  enthusiasm  pervades  the  poem. 
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The  strange  desire  comes  to  him,  that  he  might  build 
him  a  "  structure  brave  "  from  the  music  he  evokes  from  his 
organ;  commanding  the  keys  to  the  work,  and  transforming 
the  sounds  into  fantastic  creatures  to  do  his  bidding,  even  as 
Solomon  before  him  had  done,  when  he  piled  him,  '^  a  palace 
straight  to  pleasure  the  princess  he  loved" ;  calling  to  his  aid, 

"  Armies  of  angels  that  soar,  legions  of  demons  that  lurk, 
Man,  reptile,  fly." 

Acting  upon   the   impulse,    he   assumes   the   curious   task. 

Through  five  long  stanzas,  these  restless  creatures  of  his  fancy 

flit  before  us, 

"  Plunge  down  to  hell, 
Burrow  awhile  and  build,  broad  on  the  roots  of  things, 
Then  up  again  swim  into  sight,  having  based  me  my  palace  well, 
Founded  it,  fearless  of  flame,  flat  on  the  nether  springs — " 

their  varying  movements  presented  to  our  view  in  a  flood  of 
imagery  so  vivid  and  an  action  so  swift,  that  we  are  fairly 
bewildered  by  the  blaze  and  the  rush. 
Vieing  with  each  other,  one 

"  Would  mount  and  march  like  the  excellent  minion  he  was, 
Ay,  another,  and  yet  another,  one  crowd  but  with  many  a  crest, 
Raising  my  rampired  walls  of  gold  as  transparent  as  glass, 
Eager  to  do  and  die,  yield  each  his  place  to  the  rest." 

With  workmen  so  wilhng  and  energetic,  the  palace  soon 
assumes  form : 

"  For  higher  still  and  higher  (as  a  runner  tips  with  fire, 
When  a  great  illumination  surprises  a  festal  night — 
OutHning  round  and  round  Rome's  dome  from  space  to  spire,) 
Up  the  pinnacled  glory  reached,  and  the  pride  of  my  soul  was 
in  sight." 

But  the  task  is  not  yet  wholly  complete.  Nature  herself  must 
conceive,  and  contribute  from  her  store  of  wonders  to  the 
appointments  of  this  unique  palace. 

"  Novel  splendors  burst  forth,  grew  familiar  and  dwelt  with  mine, 
Not  a  point  nor  peak  but  found  and  fixed  its  wandering  star; 
Meteor-moons,  balls  of  blaze;  and  they  did  not  pale  nor  pine, 
For  earth  had  attained  to  heaven,  there  was  no  more  near  nor  far." 
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Thus  furnishrd,  it  needed  but  to  people  the  extraordinary 
structure,  and  with  a  boldness  of  imagination  that  startles  us, 
"  Presences  plain  in  the  place,"  or  ''  fresh  from  the  Proto- 
plast," are 

"  Lured  now  to  begin  and  live,  in  a  houee  to  their  liking  at  last," 
and  even  the  wonderful  Dead 

"  Were  back  once  more  to  breathe  in  an  old  world  worth  their  new." 
And  now  his  work  is  done,  and  again  he  cries  in  exultation: 

"  All  through  my  keys  that  gave  their  sounds  a  wish  of  my  soul, 
All  through  my  soul  that  praised  as  its  wish  flowed  visibly  forth. 
All  through  music  and  me!" 

The  success  of  the  achievement — an  achievement  possible 
only  to  music — forces  itself  upon  him,  and  he  contrasts  it  with 
the  work  of^the  painter  and  the  poet: 

"  For  think,  had  I  painted  the  whole, 
Why  there  it  had  stood,  to  see,  nor  the  process  so  wonderworth; 
Had  I  written  the  same,  made  verse — still  effect  proceeds  from  cause, 
Ye  know  why  the  forms  are  fair,  ye  hear  how  the  tale  is  told; 
It  is  all  triumphant  art,  but  art  in  obedience  to  laws. 
Painter  and  poet  are  proud  in  the  artist-list  enrolled; 
But  here  is  the  finger  of  God.'' 

"WTien  Carlyle,  in  one  of  his  magnificent  outbursts,  offers 
the  grandest  tribute  ever  paid  to  music — music  ''  that  leads 
us  to  the  edge  of  the  Infinite,  and  lets  us  for  moments  gaze 
at  that,"  the  sublimity  of  the  thought  and  the  perfection 
of  its  utterance,  appear  to  be  the  unapproached  and  the 
unapproachable.  Comment  becomes  profanation;  we  can 
only  sit  in  silence  and  think.  Falling  but  little  short  of  it 
in  impressiveness,  is  the  thought  of  Abt  Vogler — '^  But  here 
is  the  finger  of  God." 

He  does  not  stop  here,  however,  but  proceeds  to  furnish 
this  most  significant  expose  of  the  science  of  music : 

"  And  I  know  not,  if,  save  in  this,  such  gift  be  allowed  to  man, 

That  out  of  three  sounds,  he  frame,  not  a  fourth  sound,  but  a  star." 
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What  a  conception  is  this  !  A  star — the  musical  triad, 
the  origin  and  foundation  of  all  musical  development  !  Pages 
of  dissertation  could  not  express  so  vividly  and  conclusively 
the  beginning,  continuation,  and  end  of  music.  For,  as  all 
musicians  know,  there  is  no  possible  harmonic  combination 
in  music  that  is  not  formed  upon  the  triad.  It  may  be  in- 
verted, or  extended,  or  mingled  with  other  sounds,  but  without 
it  no  intelligent,  recognized  association  of  tones  can  exist. 
Who  but  a  genius,  then,  could  thus  crystallize  all  musical 
effort  into  one  Httle  word  ?  —  But  let  us  hear  his  own 
explanation : 

"  Consider  it  well;    each  tone  of  our  scale  in  itself  is  nought; 
It  is  everywhere  in  the  world — loud,  soft,  and  all  is  said: 
Give  it  to  me  to  use  !     I  mix  it  with  two  in  my  thought; 
And  there!  Ye  have  heard  and  seen;  consider  and  bow  the  head!" 

But  the  beautiful  palace  is  of  brief  existence,  and  its 
builder  laments : 

"  Well,  it  is  gone  at  last,  the  palace  of  music  I  reared; 

Gone!  and  the  good  tears  start,  the  praises  that  come  too  slow." 

and  then  follow  the  well-known  reflections  upon  the  muta- 
bility of  earthly  things;  but  the  note  of  regret  soon  gives  place 
to  one  of  confidence  and  hope.  With  what  earnestness  he 
combats  the  idea  of  the  actual  loss  or  annihilation  of  anything 
good — gone,  "  never  to  be  again,"  and  of  the  substitution 
for  it  of  "  more  of  the  kind  as  good,  nay  better  perchance  !  " 

"  Is  this  your  comfort  to  me  ? 
To  me,  who  must  be  saved  because  I  cling  with  my  mind 
To  the  same — same  self,^same  love,   same  God  ?     Ay,  what'was, 

shall  be. 
Therefore,  to  whom  turn  I  but  to  Thee,  the  Ineffable  Name  ? 
Builder  and  maker,  thou,  of  houses  not  made  with  hands. 
What  !   have  fear  of  change  from  thee  who  art  ever  the  same  ? 
Doubt  that  thy  power  can  fill  the  heart  that  thy  power  expands? 
There  shall  never  be  one  lost  good!   What  was  shall  live  as  before; 
For  evil  is  null,  is  naught,  is  silence  implying  sound; 
What  was  good  shall  be  good,  with,  for  evil,  so  much  good  more; 
On  the  earth  the  broken  arcs;  in  the  heaven,  a  perfect  round." 
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Apology  for  so  long  a  quotation  of  familiar  lines  might  be 
necessary,  did  it  not  serve  to  show  their  close  connexion  in 
the  musician's  mind  with  his  all-embracing  art.  For  him  all 
things  converge  to  one  single  point.  All  beauty,  good,  power, 
survive  but  for  the  melodist;  all  hopes  and  aspirations  un- 
reaUzed,  are  "  music  sent  up  to  God  by  the  lover  and  the  bard;" 
the  failures,  disappointments,  even  the  agonizing  of  life,  are 
but  the  prolonged  pauses  before  the  singing  breaks  forth,  the 
discords  which  serve  only  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  har- 
monies that  follow.  Sorrow  is  hard  to  bear,  and  doubt  slow 
to  be  dissipated;  each  sufferer  has  his  own  opinions  and 
theories  respecting  life  and  its  ills;  but,  with  the  utmost 
complacency,  our  enthusiast  focuses  the  whole  matter  into 
the  two  lines  already  cited: 

"  But  God  has  a  few  of  us  whom  he  whispers  in  the  ear; 

The  rest  may  reason  and  welcome;   'tis  we  musicians  know." 

Shall  we  question  the  conclusion  ?  Alas  !  in  too  many 
instances  we  must.  But,  happily,  there  are  occasional  rare 
spirits  to  whom  Abt  Vogler's  art  means  all  that  it  meant  to 
him.  They  perceive  it  in  the  beauty,  the  purity,  the  nobiUty 
of  their  own  exalted  ideals,  and  at  certain  moments  they  are 
unconsciously  borne  into  far-off  realms  and  into  communion 
with  forces  and  influences  known  only  to  themselves.  A 
marvellous  but  intuitive  perception  of  hidden  things  seems  to 
be  given  them,  and  in  all  sincerity  they  exclaim :  '' Tis  we 
musicians  know." 

It  is  in  this  and  similar  passages  that  the  poet's  extra- 
ordinary power  of  penetrating  into  the  profoundest  mysteries 
of  the  art  is  so  strikingly  manifest — mysteries,  it  may  safely  be 
said,  unexplored  save  by  the  elect  few. 

We  come  now  to  the  closing  verse  of  the  poem.  His 
palace  is  gone,  his  dream  ended,  and  the  musician  is  back 
to  the  every-day  life  again; 

"  Well,  it  is  earth  with  me." 

It  may  be  said  just  here,  that  it  is  a  question  whether 
Browning's  actual  knowledge  of  music  is  not  apt  to  be  measured 
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more  by  the  six  lines  that  complete  this  stanza  than  by  the 
rest  of  the  poem.  Like  his  "A  Toccata  of  Galuppi's,"  "  Master 
Hugues  of  Saxe-Gotha,"  and  "  Charles  Avison/'  they  deal 
with  the  technicahties  of  the  art,  and  have  a  convincing  tone, 
an  air  of  finality,  which  means  a  great  deal  to  the  uninitiated. 
The  introduction  of  the  terms  tonic  and  dominant,  chords 
of  the  seventh  and  ninth,  the  greater  and  lesser  third,  and 
much  more  of  the  same  kind,  several  of  which  appear  as  well 
in  this  last  stanza  of  "  Abt  Vogler  "  as  in  the  other  poems 
referred  to,  naturally  gives  an  idea  of  a  practical  knowledge  of 
music  that  can  hardly  fail  to  impress  the  general  reader.  But 
we  must  not  measure  Abt  Vogler  the  musician  by  these  few 
hints  of  the  workshop.  A  famiUarity  with  the  theories  of 
music  and  tl^e  principles  of  musical  s}Titax  is,  of  course, 
an  essential  part  of  every  musician's  equipment,  but  it  is  an 
attainment  common  to  thousands  of  others.  Certainly  the 
musician  must  possess  it,  but  behind  it  and  dominating  all, 
must  be  the  musical  spirit.  In  Browning's  other  musical 
poems  there  is  more  of  the  letter  of  music,  so  to  speak;  not 
necessarily  the  "  letter  that  killeth,"  but  enough  of  it  to  dis- 
tinguish them  in  a  marked  degree  from  the  one  under  con- 
sideration, in  which  the  spirit — the  spirit  which  so  assuredly 
*'  giveth  hfe  " — is  so  especially  noticeable. 

To  admit  this,  is  in  nowise  to  disparage  exhibitions  of 
poetic  power  and  musical  insight  of  a  very  unusual  order;  but 
that  the  difference  claimed  does  exist  can  easily  be  shown  from 
the  poems  themselves.  For  the  present  purpose  reference  to  a 
single  passage  in  ''Charles  Avison  "  must  suffice  to  illustrate 
the  point  in  question.  The  disquisition  on  the  Mind  and  the 
Soul,  following  that  noble  pronouncement : 

"  There  is  no  truer  truth  obtainable 
By  man  than  comes  of  music," 

is  a  splendid  example  of  searching  analysis,  and  a  masterly 
estimate  of  the  relative  ethical  significance  of  the  intellect 
and  the  emotions.  The  range  and  force  of  the  argument  and 
the  ease  and  fluency  of  the  pecuUar  versificationfcommand 
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the  highest  admiration,  but  it  is  precisely  these  qualities  that 
so  conspicuously  distinguish  it  from  "  Abt  Vogler."  Instead  of 
the  fervid,  spontaneous  utterances  of  the  ardent  musician, 
we  have  the  close,  exact  reasoning  of  the  jurist.  More  pro- 
found than  anything  in  its  fellow-poem,  this  very  quahty 
removes  it  to  another  plane.  We  discern  in  it  the  head  rather 
than  the  heart — the  studied,  logical  deductions  from  certain 
premises,  rather  than  the  passionate  outbursts  of  a  soul  pos- 
sessed by,  and  steeped  in,  an  art  dear  to  it  as  hfe  itself.  It  is 
not; ''  But  here  is  the  finger  of  God,  a  flash  of  the  will  that  can." 

This  spontaneous  exuberance  of  musical  feeling  is  a  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  the  poem.  Not  only  so,  but  it  is  made  to 
convert  other  qualities  into  instruments  for  its  own  use. 
The  very  technicalities  so  ingeniously  employed  in  this  last 
stanza,  together  with  the  situation  making  their  introduction 
possible,  serve  to  enforce  one  of  the  marked  characteristics 
of  music,  namely,  a  power  of  expression  wholly  transcending 
language.  A  brief  consideration  of  these  closing  lines  may 
help  to  elucidate  this  point. 

We  are  told  in  a  prefatory  note  that  the  IMaster  has  been 
indulging  in  an  improvisation.  Undoubtedly,  while  thus 
absorbed,  he  rose  to  "  heights  "  beyond  all  power  of  verbal 
utterance,  as  he  poured  out  his  inmost  soul  in  communings 
with  his  beloved  organ.  Satisfied  at  length,  he  turns  from 
the  keys.  The  ideas  and  emotions  awakened  by  his  playing 
take  shape  in  words,  and  we  have  the  soliloquy  as  we  know  it. 
One  thought  succeeds  another,  in  the  order  we  have  foUowed 
them,  until  language  is  exhausted,  and  he  awakens  once  more 
to  the  reaUties  of  life. 

"  Well,  it  is  earth  with  me;   silence  resumes  her  reign; 
I  will  be  patient  and  proud,  and  soberly  acquiesce." 

But  the  movings  of  his  mind  and  heart  are  far  from  being 
quieted.  Irresistible  yearnings,  to  the  expression  of  which 
speech  is  no  longer  adequate,  draw  him  again  to  the  organ. 
"  Give  me  the  keys,"  he  cries.  AVith  these,  and  these  only, 
he  has  a  language  wherewith  to  indulge  those  vague,  indes- 
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cribable  longings  that  so  stir  him.     '^  Give  me  the  keys.     I 
feel  for  the  common  chord  again." 

Are  we  to  suppose,  however,  that  all  those  longings  can  be 
satisfied  by  the  hah  dozen  chords  he  enumerates?  Rather  is  it 
not  certain  that  his  kindled  soul  will  once  more  break  into  a  rhap- 
sody of  sound  ?  Not,  perhaps,  the  long,  intense  one  that  pre- 
ceded the  soliloquy;  more  hkely  a  quiet,  dreamy  retrospect — 
one  in  which,  it  may  be,  he  sadly  rebuilds  the  beautiful  palace 
''  now  gone  "  with,  possibly,  a  few  ^'  good  tears  "  starting — 
until,  sinking  into  the  repose  of  spirit  that  comes  from  satisfac- 
tion, he  can  be  "  patient  "  now  and  "  acquiesce."  He  "  feels 
for,"  or  leads  by  degrees  to,  the  common  chord,  and  sliding  by 
semi-tones  to  the  minor  and  the  ninth,  stopping  a  moment 
to  recall  some  notable  strain  in  his  improvisation,  finds  at 
last  his  resting-place,  "  the  C  major  of  this  life." 

In  order  fully  to  appreciate  Browning's  group  of  musical 
poems,  one  should  recall  what  has  been  done  by  others  in  the 
same  field.  The  survey  is  by  no  means  an  extended  one.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  will  be  seen  that  brief  allusions  or  short 
excursions  into  the  domain  of  music  comprise  practically  all 
that  has  been  attempted  by  other  poets,  and  too  often  in  these 
attempts  the  timid  approaches  to  the  subject,  the  painful 
absence  of  musical  knowledge  or  the  utter  disregard  of  it,  only 
accentuate  by  contrast  the  value  and  importance  of  Brown- 
ing's work.  Each  one  of  the  four  poems  forming  this  group 
is  a  notable  composition,  distinguished  aUke  for  the  originality 
of  its  substance  and  the  characteristic  manner  of  its  treatment. 
As  has  aheady  been  intimated,  three  of  the  four,  although 
of  large  scope  and  evincing  a  learned  appreciation  of  musical 
art,  deal  more  particularly  with  what  might  be  called  its 
natural  side.  In  the  remaining  one,  however,  the  reader  is 
conscious  of  something  very  different.  In  what  other  poem, 
it  may  be  asked,  does  the  very  soul  of  music  so  appeal  to  the 
imagination  as  in  '' Abt  Vogler"?  For  the  first  time  in  poetic 
hterature  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  one  so  imbued 
with  a  sense  of  the  comprehensiveness  of  his  art  and  so 
signally  gifted  with  a  perception  and  realization  of  its  nature, 
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that  he  is  able  as  well  to  grasp  its  highest  ideals  as  to  explore 
its  profoiindest  depths,  and  fairly  to  startle  us  with  the  fulness 
of  his  experiences  and  revelations.  Music  is  presented  only 
as  ennobled  by  an  indissoluble  alliance  with  what  is  most 
hallowed  in  human  experience,  an  alUance  investing  it  with 
a  force,  an  influence  and  an  intimacy  alien  to  all  other  arts. 
Nowhere,  perhaps,  is  this  intimacy  more  effectively  or  more 
pathetically  exemphfied  than  in  those  passages  depicting 
Abt  Vogler's  confiding  trust  and  beUef  in  this  object  of  his 
devotion — in  its  untold  possibilities  and  unquestionable 
superiority  to  every  other  human  agency;  where  it  would 
appear  to  be  a  s}Tionym  for  all  that  is  good — the  enhancement 
of  every  joy,  the  succour  from  every  ill,  the  support  in  every 
trial;  where,  if  not  all  of  life,  it  is  at  least  so  much  of  it  that 
existence  without  it  would  be  well-nigh  impossible.  The 
hand  of  one  in  closest  sympathy  with  all  that  Ues  nearest 
to  the  heart  of  the  true  musician  is  easily  recognized  in  this 
indirect  presentation  of  a  belief  so  sincere  and  unreserved. 
Indeed,  throughout  the  general  deUneation  of  the  character 
of  Abt  Vogler,  although,  from  the  first  fantastic  fhght  of  the 
imagination  to  the  most  impressive  rehgious  truths,  no  faintest 
approach  to  sentimentahsm  appears,  yet  we  are  not  infre- 
quently conscious  of  a  deep  emotional  element,  a  touch  of 
tenderness,  impHed  rather  than  expressed,  and  arising,  beyond 
doubt,  less  from  actual  musical  experience  than  from  that 
extraordinary  musical  intuition  to  which  reference  has  so 
often  been  made. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  added  that,  in  any  just  appre- 
ciation of  this  unique  poem,  the  most  important  fact  in  con- 
nexion with  it  will  not  be  overlooked,  namely,  that  union  of 
the  poet  and  the  musician  in  one  personahty  to  which  it  owes 
its  being.  Such  an  association  of  high  poetic  genius  and  rare 
musical  acumen  as  is  here  shown  has  seldom,  if  ever,  occurred, 
and  the  exceptional  union  has  resulted  in  an  achievement  that 
must  always  remain  a  memorable  one  in  literature,  and,  as  has 
already  been  affirmed,  one  that  furnishes  an  exposition  of 
musical  art  to  which  the  poetry  of  the  language  offers  no 
parallel.  Joseph  Gould 
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BUT  few  short  poems  have  been  submitted  to  as  much 
discussion  and  criticism  as  the  Fourth  Eclogue  of  Virgil, 
one  of  his  earlier  pieces  written  the  year  40  B.C.  The  chief 
reason  for  this  interest  lies  in  the  striking  resemblance  that 
many  of  its  hnes  bear  both  in  ideas  and  in  language  to  certain 
well-known  ''  Messianic  "  passages  of  the  Old  Testament, 
notably  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah.  Considerations  of  space  will 
not  allow  us  to  set  forth  these  parallels  in  detail,  but  the 
argument  of  the  poem  may  be  briefly,  and  without  strict 
regard  to  the  order  of  the  lines,  stated  as  follows.  ''  A  new 
order  of  the  world  is  beginning.  Justice  and  the  kingdom  of 
the  Golden  Age  return  once  more  to  earth.  May  Heaven's  bless- 
ings be  upon  the  child  who  is  coming  to  birth  in  Pollio's  con- 
sulship. He  shall  be  gifted  with  the  life  divine.  At  his 
birth  Nature  shall  offer  her  gifts  in  abundance.  As  men  have 
not  yet  ceased  to  do  wrong  and  study  war,  first  before  him, 
when  he  reaches  man's  estate,  lies  the  task  of  adventure  and 
conquest.  But  when  later  he  shall  come  again  to  rule,  the 
earth  shall  bring  forth  abundantly  and  without  tillage.  Her 
wild  creatures  shall  be  at  peace  one  with  another  and  with 
mankind.  Peace  and  Happiness  shall  flourish  and  abound. 
The  time  of  Innocence  shall  return.'^ 

The  birth  of  this  child  who  is  to  lead  mankind  into  new 
paths  is  expected  in  the  year  40  B.C.,  when  C.  Asinius  Pollio, 
to  whom  the  poet  dedicates  his  verses,  was  consul.  But 
despite  these  and  other  references  to  the  circumstances  of 
Virgil's  own  times,  and  the  numerous  *'  pagan "  features 
that  the  poem  presents,  the  resemblances  between  many 
of  its  hnes  and  passages  of  Hebrew  Scripture  are  so  marked 
as  to  seem  to  be  more  than  merely  accidental.  The  ideas 
and  the  language  are  rather  strange  to  Latin  hterature.  Con- 
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sequently  Christians  soon  saw  in  this  Eclogue  an  unconscious 
'•'  Gentile  "  prophecy  of  the  coming  of  Christ.  Apart  from 
the  words  of  this  particular  poem,  they  would  be  more  dis- 
posed to  look  for  such  a  prophecy  in  Virgil  than  in  any  other 
heathen  writer,  because  of  the  purity  of  his  tone,  his  noble 
ideals  and  the  tribute  that  he  pays  in  all  his  writings  to  the 
\'irtues  of  "  piety  "  and  long-suffering. 

The  belief  in  the  prophetic  character  of  this  pastoral 
poem  finds  frequent  expression  in  Christian  writings  from 
a  comparatively  early  date  and  in  the  Christian  art  of  the 
jMiddle  Ages.^  According  to  Eusebius,  Constantine  in  an 
address  quotes  from  the  poem  as  authoritative.^  To 
modern  readers  it  is  best  remembered  by  the  position  assigned 
to  Virgil  in  the  Divine  Comedy,^  and  in  later  times  Pope 
writes  his  Messiah  as  an  "  Eclogue  written  in  imitation  of 
Virgil's  Pollio." 

Of  course  inany  have  regarded  such  ideas  as  pure  fancy 
bordering  on  absurdity.  Thus  Professor  Comparetti  closes 
his  chapter  on  this  subject  with  a  contemptuous  reference  to 
those  who  "  even  at  this  present  day  take  this  ancient  farce 
seriously."*  However,  the  essays  before  us  shew  that  the 
last  word  on  this  poem  had  not  yet  been  said.  It  is  true  that 
the  early  Christian  and  ISIediaeval  interpretations  of  it,  when 
taken  in  their  naive  literalness,  will  not  stand  critical  examina- 
tion.^ But  these  four  writers  shew  that,  viewed  in  a  broader 
light,  they  were  not  without  a  certain  element  of  truth. 

1  (a)  "  Virgil's  Messianic  Eclogue."  Essays  by  R.  S.  Conway,  W.Warde-Fowler,  and 
Joseph  B.  Mayor,  reprinted  from  The  Hibbert  Review,  Jan.  1907,  Harvard  Classical 
Studies,  vol.  xiv.  1903,  and  The  Expositor,  April  1907. 

b  "  The  Divine  Child  in  Virgil."  Sir  W.  M.  Ramsay.  The  Expositor,  June  and 
August,  1907. 

These  essays  are  referred  to  here  as  R.S.C.,  W.  W.  F.,  J.  B.  M.  and  W,  M.  R. 

2  Comparetti.     Virgil  in  the  Middle  Ages,  ch.  vii. 

3  R.  S.  C.  p.  22.  Inferno  i.  ii.  Cf.  Purgatorio  xv."*  where  Virgil 
is  spoken  of  as  the  teacher  to  whom  Statius  ascribed  his  conversion,  as  the  story  went, 
to  Christianity.                             Virgil  in  the  Middle  Ages,  ch.  vii. 

4  e.g.  The  words  "  lam  redit  (et)  Virgo  "  referring  to  "  Astraea  redux  "  were 
taken  to  mean  the  Virgin  Mary. 

5  J,  B.  M.  pp.  90  seq.  Similar  oracles  of  Christian  import  dating  from  a  later 
time  are  still  extant. 

The  original  "  Libri  Fatales  "  seem  to  have  contained  more  ritual  instructions 
than  prophecies,  but  the  latter  were  apparently  admitted  in  larger  numbers  into  the 
second  collection. 
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In  the  first  place  the  coincidences  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion were  not  necessarily  accidental.  Virgil  may  well  have 
come  into  contact  \sith  Jewish  ideas  concerning  an  expected 
Messiah,  and  the  Uterature  in  which  they  found  expression. 
The  JeT\-ish  people  were  dispersed  throughout  the  world, 
ha\dng  large  settlements  in  Bal^ylon,  in  Alexandria  and  in 
Rome  itself,  where  they  were  sufficiently  well  known  to  evoke 
more  than  one  unkindly  reference  from  Virgil's  contemporary^ 
Horace.  At  the  same  time  can  be  noted  the  wdde  prevalence 
of  oracles,  and  '^  SibylUne  "  utterances  {carmina)  to  which 
both  in  the  East  and  in  Ital}^  great  importance  was  attached. 
From  early  days  Rome  had  had  her  SibyUine  Books.  These 
were  destroyed  when  the  Capitol  was  burnt  in  83  B.C. ;  but 
soon  afterwards  the  Roman  Government  began  to  form  a  new 
collection.  Hundreds  of  such  carmina  were  brought  in  from 
all  quarters  and  examined.  A  new  collection  was  thus 
formed  of  authorized  oracles,  and  assigned  to  the  keeping  of 
the  proper  officials.  Now  these  oracles  were  not  all  ^'  pagan." 
Many  of  them  were  Je^^dsh  in  their  origin,  being  either  original 
compositions  or  paraphrases,  mostly  in  Greek  hexameters,  of 
well  known  ''  ^lessianic  "  and  other  passages  from  the  Old 
Testament.  In  other  cases  heathen  utterances  seem  to  have 
been  modified  with  a  \iew  to  proselytizing.^  Some  of 
these  oracles  had,  no  doubt,  reached  Rome  independently 
before  83  B.C.  Many  others  were  brought  thither  during 
the  years  in  which  the  new  collection  was  being  formed,  and 
remained  in  circulation,  despite  the  fact  that  Augustus  sub- 
sequently ordered  the  suppression  of  the  rejected  pieces  and 
the  preservation  in  closest  secrecy  of  those  selected.  Thus 
it  is  quite  possible  that  Virgil  may  have  seen  some  such  pro- 
phecies; he  may  even  have  read  the  very  words  of  Isaiah,  and 
thought  on  them  with  more  interest  than  would  the  average 
Roman  of  his  day,  even  though  they  had  not  the  [same 
meaning  for  him  as  for  the  Jews. 

Moreover,  PoUio,  whom  Virgil  addresses,  was  the  friend  of 


1      H.  W.  Garrod,  J.  B.  Mayor,  Classical  Review,  Feb.,  1905.     Aug.   1908. 
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Herod  the  Great.'  In  the  very  year  of  PoUio's  consulship 
Herod  came  to  Rome  and  received  from  the  triumvirs  Antony 
and  Octavian  the  kingship  of  Judea.  Some  years  later  he 
sent  his  sons  to  Rome  to  be  entertained  by  Pollio  and  intro- 
duced to  Octavian.  Besides  this  connexion,  Pollio  seems  to 
have  had  a  Jewish  kinsman  of  the  same  name,  the  son  of  a 
proselyte,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrin  and  a  supporter 
of  Herod.  It  has  been  suggested  that  Pollio,  being  a  poet 
himself,  may  have  given  expression  to  ideas  borrowed  from 
Hebrew  sources,  and  that  Virgil  here  paid  him  the  compliment 
of  imitation. 

If  it  be  granted  that  Hebrew  influences  can  be  traced  in 
this  poem,  they  are,  to  a  modern  reader,  curiously  combined 
with  purely  "  pagan  "  elements,  derived  mainly  from  Greek 
and  Roman  mythology.  References  are  made  to  the  Sicilian 
Muses,  Astraea,  Saturn,  Juno  or  Diana,  Lucina,  Apollo,  Tethys 
(the  Sea),  the  Argonauts,  the  Sibyl  of  Cumae,  and  others.  Only 
a  poet  could  so  blend  ideas  and  beliefs  so  varied  into  some- 
thing like  a  harmonious  whole.  Similarly  in  the  sixth  book 
of  the  Aeneid  Virgil  combines  elements  which  to  the  critic 
would  seem  incompatible,  simple  and  sometimes  crude  Greek 
and  Italian  legends  being  conjoined  to  the  tenets  of  various 
schools  of  philosophy — yet  the  discrepancies  pass  almost 
unnoticed,  such  is  the  poet's  skill.^ 

Thus  it  is  impossible  to  offer  an  explanation  of  this  poem 
which  shall  be  simple  and  consistent  in  all  its  details;  indeed 
the  attempt  to  treat  any  poetry  in  such  a  spirit  often  proves 
disastrous.  At  the  same  time  it  is  hardly  possible  to  ignore 
the  particular  references,  as  if  they  were  merely  pieces  of 
poetic  ornamentation. 

Theories  too  numerous  for  discussion  have  been  offered 
in  explanation  of  the  purport  of  this  Eclogue.  Sir  W.  M. 
Ramsay  holds  that  the  child  spoken  of  is  simply  the  ideahzed 
Roman,  typical  of  Rome  herself,  and  that  Virgil  is  seeking, 
in  answer  to  a  pessimistic  epode  written  by  his  friend  Horace, 

1  Boissier.     La  Religion  Romaine,  ch.  v. 

2  W,  M.  R.     Expositor,  Aug.,  1907. 
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to  indicate  that  there  is  yet  hope  for  Rome  and  Italy .^ 
Mr.  Warde-Fowler,  while  he  agrees  with  the  view  that  the 
poet  has  primarily  in  mind  a  regenerated  and  once  more 
prosperous  Italy,  argues  on  the  other  hand  (and  the  general 
opinion  seems  to  accord  with  his),  that  the  simple  realism 
of  the  closing  Unes  alone  implies  the  birth  of  a  ''  real  infant 
of  flesh  and  blood.""  This  being  granted,  the  next  question 
raised  is  that  of  the  identity  of  the  expected  child.  One  of 
two  views  is  commonly  held.  Firstly,  that  a  child  of  Pollio's 
is  meant.  In  this  case  the  references  must  be  regarded  as  play- 
ful, since,  though  PoUio  reached  the  consulship,  his  position 
was  distinctly  subordinate  to  that  of  Octavian  and  Antony. 
Secondly,  it  has  been  held  that  Virgil  has  in  mind  the  expected 
birth  of  a  son  to  Octa^dan,  Caesar's  heir  and  the  future  Augus- 
tus. In  this  case  the  father  was  destined  to  disappointment 
as  the  child  born  shortly  afterwards  was  a  daughter,  Julia, 
who  in  after  years  made  an  e\il  name  for  herself. 

Lea\ing  on  one  side  the  discussion  of  these  questions,  we 
may  note  that  the  references  are  primarily  Roman,  being 
suggested  by  the  political  events  of  the  moment,  the  treaty  of 
Brundisium  between  Antony  and  Octa^dan,  and  the  prospects 
of  peace.  An  indication  is  here  given  of  the  hopes  that  were 
beginning  to  centre  round  the  young  Octavian,  under  whose 
guidance  Rome,  Italy  and  the  Empire  might  once  more  be 
restored  to  prosperity  and  begin  a  new  career  of  greatness. 

If  this  is  the  case,  what  of  the  Hebrew  influences  upon 
the  poem  ? 

The  poetic  beauty  of  such  passages  as  have  been  referred 
to,  even  if  they  had  been  sUghtly  distorted  by  the  oracular 
form  and  the  Greek  rendering,  could  not  fail  to  appeal  to  a 
poet  such  as  Virgil,  whose  sympathies  even  in  earlier  years 
reached  out  beyond  the  limits  of  Roman  prejudice,  and  who 
in  his  poetic  work  would  be  ready  to  avail  himself  of  the 

1  Sir.  W.  M.  Ramsay  thinks  that  the  rhythm  of  the  verse  is  unusual  to  Latin, 
as  if  it  were  written  in  imitation  of  Hebrew  poetry;  e.g.,  in  the  simultaneous  endings 
of  lines  and  sentences;  and  the  repetition  of  the  thought  in  the  same  verse  or 
group  of  verses.  Expositor,  June  1907.  Mr.  Warde-Fowler,  however,  questions 
this  view. 

2  W.  W.  F.  p.  57. 
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imagery  even  of  Hebrew  poetry,  however  far  it  might  differ 
from  the  commonly  accepted  Greek  or  Roman  standards.' 

Again,  in  seeking  for  an  interpretation  of  such  a  poem, 
we  may  with  some  reason  look  for  a  deeper  meaning,  such  as 
often  reveals  itself  beneath  the  surface  of  poetry.  A  signifi- 
cant feature  of  the  Eclogue  is  its  hopefulness.  Sir  W.  M. 
Ramsay  points  out  that  ancient  thought  often  tends  towards 
a  pessimistic  view  of  the  world's  history,"  especially  in  the 
East,  and  that  even  in  modern  times  there  has  been  much  to 
justify  such  a  view.  (His  words  were  written  before  the 
occurrence  of  recent  events  in  Constantinople.  The  future 
will  shew  whether  they  will  constitute  a  happy  exception  to 
this  tendency.)  According  to  this  view  the  Golden  Age 
degenerates  into  one  of  iron ;  even  if  there  are  cycles  of  events 
in  human  history  there  is  only  a  repetition  of  the  process  of 
degeneration.  All  idea  of  permanent  progress  is  vain;  there 
is  no  real  hope  for  the  lasting  attainment  of  better  things. 
But  to  Virgil  a  new  order  of  the  years  is  beginning,  and  it  is 
one  full  of  hope  and  promise  for  the  future.  This  is  not  mere 
juvenile  optimism.  The  same  thought  finds  expression 
even  in  his  later  works,  in  which  he  often  dwells  upon  the 
sadness  and  sorrow  of  much  in  human  life.  The  Messianic 
prophecies  or  kindred  utterances  may  well  have  appealed  to 
one  writing  in  this  mood. 

True,  we  need  not  ascribe  too  much  to  Jewish  influences. 
In  Rome  and  Italy  men  were  at  last  looking  for  better  things. 
The  political  outlook  was  brighter.  Though  one  more  civil  war 
awaited  the  Roman  world  in  the  near  future,  a  certain  sense 
of  relief  was  apparent  after  the  miseries  of  a  century  of 
revolution.^      At   the   same    time    the  horrors  of  civil  war, 

1  W.  M.  R.    Expositor,    June  1907,  pp.  557  seq.  R.  S.  C.  pp.  33-37. 

2  R.  S.  C.  p.  32. 

3  Prof.  Mayor  traces  in  detail  the  parallels  between  passages  in  this  poem 
and  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  or  "  oracles."  Some  of  these  are  here  indicated.  Even 
where  the  resemblances  of  language  are  not  marked,  the  general  similarity  of  tone  is 
noteworthy  in  view  of  the  comparatively  few  passages  found  elsewhere  in  classical 
literature  giving  expression  to  such  ideas. 

Prof.  Conway  prefixes  a  verso  translation  of  the  Eclogue  to  this  volume  of  essays, 
from  which  and  from  another  by  Mr.  F.  E.Thompson  in  the  Classical  Review  for  March 
1908.  some  expressions  are  borrowed. 

Virgil  Eclogue  iv.  13-30,  48-49. 
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massacres  and  proscriptions  had  left  their  impress  upon 
men's  minds.  While  among  the  upper  circles  in  Cicero's 
time  much  apparent  scepticism  prevailed,  the  thoughts  of 
some  went  deeper;  something  of  a  religious  revival  was  begin- 
ning. These  evils,  it  was  felt,  must  be  a  visitation  from 
Heaven  upon  mankind  for  their  sins, — real  sins  in  the  Jewish 
sense,  not  merely  political  blunders  and  shortcomings.  Yet 
to  this  feeling  was  added  a  brighter  hope,  not  only  for  political 
peace  and  returning  prosperity,  but  for  a  purer  and  nobler 
human  life.  If  Augustus'  subsequent  attempt  to  restore  the 
old  religion  was  in  some  respects  forced  and  artificial,  under- 
taken to  add  a  flavour  of  respectability  to  his  reign,  yet 
behind  it  there  must  have  been  a  real  reUgious  movement 
amongst  his  subjects.  The  Oriental  forms  of  religion  which 
were  by  this  time  exerting  so  strong  an  influence  even  in  Rome 
itself  seem  to  have  provided  for  a  felt  want,  with  their  warmer 
and  more  emotional  appeals,  and  their  greater  enthusiasm, 
such  as  was  suspected  by  Romans  of  the  old  school.  A  com- 
bination also  of  religious  and  political  feeling  soon  afterwards 
began  to  find  expression  in  the  worship  of  the  ^'  Genius  "  of 
Rome  and  Augustus,  which  rapidly  developed  into  the 
"  deification  "  of  the  Emperor,  both  li\^ng  and  dead.  Begin- 
ning in  Greece  and  the  East,  this  form  of  belief  and  worship 
became  in  a  sense  the  "  estabhshed  religion  "  of  the  Empire, 
conformity  to  which  was  the  test  offered  to  those  accused  of 
being  Christians.  Strange  as  such  a  development  of  religious 
behef  may  seem  to   a  modern  reader,  it  can    be  explained 

"  If  any  traces  of  our  former  guilt  remain  they  shall  pass  away  and  thus  set  free 
the  lands  from  perpetual  fear.  (He  shall  receive  the  life  of  gods,  and  see  heroes  with 
gods  conjoined  and  himself  be  seen  of  them)  and  with  his  father's  virtues  shall  rule 
the  world  in  peace  ."  .  .  .  "  For  thee,  Child,  the  earth  untilled  shall  freely  spread 
forth  her  first  offerings — the  trailing  ivy  and  the  foxglove;  the  water  lilies  mingled  with 
the  smiling  acanthus.  The  goats  shall  return  home  uncalled  and  laden  with  milk,  and 
the  herds  shall  fear  no  more  the  mighty  lions.  Around  thy  cradle  shall  sweet  flowers 
spread.  The  serpent  too  shall  die  and  the  poisonous,  treacherous  herb.  Freely  shall  the 
Assyrian  balsam  grow.  So  soon  as  thou  shalt  learn  to  read  the  praises  of  heroes  and 
thy  father's  deeds,  and  to  know  what  virtue  is,  then  slowly  shall  the  plains  grow  bright 
with  the  tender  ears  of  wheat,  and  the  reddening  grapes  hang  on  the  uncultured  thorns, 

and  the  dew  of  honey  from  the  hard  oaks  flow  forth  " "  Approach  now  thy 

high  honours,  dear  child  of  the  gods,  Jove's  great  offspring.  See  how  shakes  the  vaulted 
firmament,  and  earth,  and  tracts  of  the  sea,  and  depth  of  the  sky  !  See  how  all  tne 
world  rejoices  in  the  age  to  come  !  " 
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as  arising  from  a  long  inherited  tendency  to  deify  ''  heroes," 
and  acquiring  unique  force  from  the  gratitude  of  men  to  those 
who  created  and  maintained  the  Pax  Romana. 

Virgil  is  looking  first  at  his  immediate  surroundings,  but 
in  seeking  to  interpret  and  give  expression  to  the  deeper 
thoughts  and  higher  aspirations  of  his  generation,  he  may 
well  have  found  some  help  in  ideas  taken  from  the  beliefs 
of  a  foreign  people  who,  while  their  political  past  was  largely 
one  of  failure  and  their  political  hopes  were  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment, had  held  firmly  to  the  ideal  of  righteousness 
before  God. 

Virgil's  idea  of  a  child  to  be  born,  who  is  to  renew  the 
Golden  Age,  is  not  perhaps  directly  suggested  by  any  Jewish 
Scripture.  It  is  as  a  Roman  that  he  is  to  live  and  conquer 
and  rule  as  the  guardian  of  the  world's  peace.  Yet  the 
Messianic  prophecies  may  have  influenced  his  conception, 
as  he  sought,  though  vaguely,  to  find  some  utterance  for  the 
thought  that  the  new  age  must  be  typified  by  a  new  birth 
and  by  the  innocence  of  a  child.  A  lost  simplicity  and  purity 
of  heart  must  be  recovered  before  that  age  could  hope  for 
Heaven's  blessing. 

In  the  event,  the  new  order  instituted  by  the  child  that 
was  born  was  not  such  as  the  poet  could  have  foreseen.  In 
fact  in  the  end  it  proved,  along  with  other  causes,  fatal  to 
the  political  system  on  which  his  hopes  were  fixed.  In  the 
Mass  of  St.  Paul  sung  at  Mantua  in  the  Middle  Ages  the 
Apostle  is  represented  as  saying  before  the  poet's  tomb, 
"  What  would  I  not  have  made  of  thee,  had  I  found  thee 
living,  thou  greatest  of  the  poets!"  Whether  Virgil,  had  he 
hved  later,  would  have  accepted  the  teachings  of  St.  Paul 
it  would  h)e  profitless  to  enquire.  Yet  in  the  old  view,  however 
crudely  expressed,  that  in  him  there  was  something  akin  to 
the  Christian  spirit  was  not  wholly  mistaken.  Virgil  "  read 
the  spiritual  conditions  of  his  time  with  profound  insight, 
and  with  not  less  profound  hope  declared  that  some  answer 
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would  be  sent  to  the  world's  need."  ^  While  these  words 
are  applied  to  Virgil's  work  as  a  whole,  this  Eclogue  shews 
how  early  in  his  life  he  began  to  read  some  of  the  signs  of  his 
time.  Bad  as  the  times  were,  it  is  not  true  to  say,  as  has 
been  said,  that  the  world  was  worse  than  ever  before,  hope- 
lessly sunk  in  iniquity.  It  was  rather  a  moment  when  men's 
ears  were  open  to  hear  a  message,  and  Virgil  was  one  of  those 
who  called  on  them  to  hearken  and  thus  took  his  part  in  the 
Prceparatio  Evangelica. 

G.  Oswald  Smith 


1  Isaiah  xxv.  35.  1.  "  The  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  shall  be  glad,  the  desert 
shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose."  (autumn  crocus  R.  V.  Margin.) 

Lv.  13.  "  Instead  of  the  thorn  shall  come  up  the  fir  tree,  and  instead  of  the  briar 
shall  come  up  the  myrtle  tree." 

xi.  6-9.  "  The  wolf  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb,  the  leopard  shall  lie  doTvn  with  the 
kid,  apd  the  calf  and  the  young  lion  and  the  fatUng  together  and  a  little  child  shall  lead 
them  The  cow  and  the  bear  shall  feed,  their  young  ones  shall  lie  down  together  and 
the  suckling  child  shall  play  on  the  hole  of  the  asp,  and  the  weaned  child  shall  put  his 
hand  on  the  adders'  den.     They  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  my  holy  mountain." 

Cf.  bcv.  25.     ix.  6.  ..."  A  child  is  bom.  .  .  .  The  government  shall  be  upon 

his  shoulder of  the  increase  of  his  government  and  of  peace  there  shall  be  no 

end." 


THE  BEAUTY  OF  CICERO'S  SPEECH 

SO  much  attention  is  paid  to  the  grammatical  and  philo- 
logical details  of  Cicero's  speeches  that  the  more  im- 
portant beauties  pass  unobserved.  In  him  we  find  examples 
of  the  best  quaUties  of  the  highest  oratory  in  any  language. 
His  power  of  appealing  to  the  subjective  disposition  of  his 
audience,  his  skill  in  choosing  and  arranging  arguments, 
and  the  facility  with  which  he  clothes  those  arguments  in 
language  both  clear  and  forcible  proclaim  him  one  of  the 
foremost  orators  of  any  age.  Nor  need  this  be  matter  of 
wonder  when  we  remember  not  only  his  natural  gifts  but 
also  the  training  he  underwent.  For,  even  as  a  child,  his 
mind  had  received  a  stimulus  in  the  direction  of  the  liberal 
arts  from  the  poet  Archias.  And,  later  on,  he  studied  philo- 
sophy under  the  Greek  academician,  Philo,  whilst  the  techni- 
cal part  of  oratory  was  imparted  to  him  by  the  rhetorician, 
Molo.  To  these  advantages  must  also  be  added  constant 
practice  and  the  opportunities  which  he  enjoyed  of  hearing 
continually  all  the  famous  Roman  orators. 

It  may  not  therefore  be  an  altogether  useless  task  to 
consider  somewhat  in  detail  the  peculiar  oratorical  beauties 
of  Cicero's  style.  In  so  doing,  we  might  follow  one  of  two 
alternatives.  We  might  select  passages  from  his  various 
speeches  or  we  might  confine  ourselves  to  one  speech  only. 
The  latter  course  seems  preferable.  Otherwise,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  bring  to  the  front  those  qualities  that  make 
for  that  unity  of  construction  which  is  of  highest  importance 
in  an  orator. 

The  speech  that  perhaps  lends  itself  to  the  treatment 
proposed,  is  the  speech  "  Pro  Lege  Maniha",  or  to  use  the 
more  correct  title  "  de  Imperio  Grai  Pompeii  ".  We  will 
assume   that  the  substance  and  purport  of  this  speech  is 
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generally  known.  We  would  only  remind  the  reader  that 
Cicero  was  endeavouring  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  law 
conferring  upon  Pompey  the  honour  and  responsibiUty  of 
conducting  the  war  against  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  a 
powerful  and  ambitious  man  ever  encroaching  upon  the 
sphere  of  Roman  influence  in  the  East. 

Cicero  was  not  unmindful  of  conciliating  the  minds 
of  his  hearers  from  the  outset.  He  pays  a  compliment  to 
the  assembly  which  he  was  addressing  by  declaring  that  such 
a  place  was  "  jucundissimus,  amplissimus,  et  omatissimus, 
ad  dicendum".  He  then  declares  that  such  an  assembly 
should  only  hear  speeches  that  had  been  prepared  with  the 
utmost  industry,  concluding  the  exordium  by  reminding  his 
audience  of  the  honour  that  they  had  conferred  upon  him. 

Another  appeal  to    the    subjective   disposition   of  his 
hearers  we  find  in  Chapter   V.     There,  in  a  series  of  con- 
trasts, he  plays  upon  their  fear  of  shame  and  hope  of  future 
glory.     He  tells  them  that  their  ancestors  had  waged  war 
for  comparatively  slight  causes,    such   as   injuries   done    to 
Roman    merchants,    insults   inflicted   upon    Roman  ambas- 
sadors, and  then  he  concludes  by  reminding  them  how  shame- 
ful it  would  be  if  they  remained  supine  when  so  many  thou- 
sands of  Roman  citizens  had  been  slain  and  when  a  Roman 
ambassador  had  been  tortured.    There  are  certain  sentences 
which  by  means  of  well   presented  contrasts  bring  out  this 
fundamental  idea.     Of  these  the  first  may  be  taken  as  an 
example  of  all  that  follow.     "  Majores  nostri  saepe,  merca- 
toribus    aut    naviculariis    vestris    injuriosus   tractatis,    bella 
gesserunt,  vos  tot   milibus   civium  Romanorum  uno  nuntio 
atque  uno  tempore  necatis,  quo  tandem  animo,  esse   debe- 
tis?"      Here  we  find  in  the   first   part   of  the  sentence  an 
affirmative  statement,  and  in  the  second,  a  question.    Also 
the  words  are  distributed  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  balance 
and  clear  contrast.      Thus,  the  ''majores"  and  the ''vos" 
respectively  occupy  the  first  place  in  the  sentence,  the  verbs 
"bella  gesserunt"   and  " esse  debetis "  come  last,  while  the 
casual  fact  in  each   case   occupies  the   middle  of  the  sen- 
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tence.  Then,  as  the  paragraph  proceeds,  the  contrasting 
sentences  become  shorter  and  more  forcible.  "  Illi  Uber- 
tatum  civiiim  Romanorum  immunitam  non  tulerunt,  vos 
autem  vitam  ereptam  neglegitis  jus  legationis  verbo  viola- 
tum,  illi  persecuti  sunt,  vos  legatum  armi  suppHcio  inter- 
fectum  relinquetis? "  Observe  the  rapidity,  the  gathering 
force  of  these  sentences,  like  a  broad  flow  of  water  suddenly 
condensed  into  an  impetuous  flood.  And  finally  comes  the 
chmax,  telUng  them  how  disgraceful  it  would  be  for  them 
not  to  keep  intact  all  the  glory  handed  down  to  them  by  their 
ancestors. 

In  Chap.  VI.  we  can  also  observe  Cicero's  appeal  to 
the  self-interest  of  his  audience.  Remdnding  them  of  the 
fertiUty  of  Asia  now  seriously  threatened  by  Mithridates, 
he  declares  that,  if  Mithridates  should  succeed  in  his  attack 
bankruptcy  would  come  upon  many  Roman  citizens.  This 
idea  is  brought  out  clearly  by  explaining  that  Asia  "  Tarn 
opima  et  fertilis  est  ut  facile  omnibus  terris  antecellat;" 
that  in  this  case  even  the  very  fear  of  the  calamity  would 
be  disastrous,  causing  damage  to  trade  and  industry :  "  agri 
cultura  diseritur,  pecunia  relinquuntur,  et  mercatorum 
navigatio  conquerat;"  and  then  emphasizing  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  now  a  question  of  merely  warding  off  the  fear  of 
the  calamity,  but  the  calamity  itself  arising  from  the  attacks 
of  Mithridates. 

He  then  appeals  to  their  vanity  in  Chap.  VII.  by  telHng 
them  how  feUcitous  had  been  their  judgement  in  a  former 
case  when  they  had  appointed  Pompey  commander  in  the 
Mediterranean  against  the  pirates.  And  this  reminder  is 
done  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  many  and  varied  kinds  of 
effects.  Thus  he  compares  their  foresight  with  the  oppo- 
sition made  to  the  measure  by  Hortensius,  Gabinius,  and 
others.  He  even  quotes  their  objection  which  might  be 
raised  on  this  occasion  and  combats  this  objection  by  the 
pithy  sentence:  '*  Obsolevit  ista  oratio  re  multo  magis 
quam  verbis  refutata." 
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Finally  in  Chap.  XXIV.  he  again  appeals  to  the  sub- 
jective element  by  dexterously  reminding  them  of  the  close 
connexion  there  had  been  between  his  labours  and  the 
general  welfare  of  the  people ;  also  by  suggesting  in  the  con- 
cluding lines  that  a  favourable  judgement  now  on  their  part 
would  only  be  a  logical  confirmation  of  the  power,  trust 
and  honours  that  they  had  conferred  upon  him. 

We  must  now  consider  his  method  of  argument. 
Naturally  he  dwells  upon  the  greatness  of  the  danger  from 
Mithridates,  the  consequent  gravity  of  the  war,  and  the 
necessity  of  appointing  as  general,  Pompey,  the  one  man 
fully  quahfied  to  cope  with  the  situation.  The  gravity  of 
the  war  is  skilfully  brought  out  by  dwelling  upon  the  char- 
acter of  Mithridates  himself,  the  risk  of  losing  much  glory 
and  much  money,  the  close  connexion  between  the  fortunes 
of  those  attacked  in  Asia  Minor  and  of  the  Roman  citizens 
at  home,  and  the  bad  effect  which  the  continued  successes 
of  Mithridates  would  have  on  the  reputation  of  Rome. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  Pompey  is  the  man 
best  suited  for  conducting  the  war  is  proved  by  a  mass  of 
evidence  skilfully  chosen  and  presented.  For  Cicero  suc- 
cessfully proves  that  Pompey  possesses  the  essentially  impor- 
tant qualities  of  military  knowledge,  valour,  personal  influ- 
ence, and  good  fortune.  Those  few  points  are  all  successfully 
demonstrated  by  appeals  to  facts  and  to  the  evidence  of 
trustworthiness. 

But,  however  stringent  might  be  the  arguments  of 
Cicero  in  support  of  his  contention,  they  would  be  worth 
very  Uttle,  if  not  presented  in  a  clear  and  moving  style. 
Such  a  requisite  is  essential  in  any  form  of  Uterary  compo- 
sition and  certainly  not  least  in  the  art  of  oratory.  A  careful 
observation  will  soon  show  that  there  are  certain  artifices 
or  devices  which  Cicero  constantly  uses  in  order  to  present 
a  highly  finished  style.  And  these  are  especially  worthy 
of  attention.  For  not  only  does  their  knowledge  facilitate 
the  actual  translation  of  the  "  Pro  Lege  Manilia,"  the 
student's  mind  being  constantly  on   the   watch  for  these 
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literary  contrivances,  but  they  are  also  of  considerable  impor- 
tance to  any  who  would  wish  to  compose  a  speech  even  in 
any  modern  language.  These  Uterary  contrivances  may 
be  classified  as  follows:  frequent  use  of  climax;  presentation 
by  way  of  antithesis;  arrangement  of  words  in  such  a  way 
as  to  present  the  idea  most  forcibly;  repetition  and  emphasis; 
a  variety  in  the  use  of  the  declarative  and  interrogative  form 
of  sentence;  and  the  judicious  and  sparing  use  of  metaphor. 

In  regard  to  chmax,  the  adverbial  expression  "  non 
modo — sed  etiam,"  ''  ne  quidem  ",  and  others  similar  are 
sufficient  proof  of  his  frequent  use  of  chmax.  But  this 
important  element  in  oratorical  style  is  frequently  accom- 
pUshed  by  a  series  of  sentences  leading  up  to  the  final  and 
climatic  sentence.  Of  this  we  had  an  example  in  Chap.  II., 
in  which  Cicero  enumerates  the  main  elements  of  the  case 
that  he  is  handhng,  namely  that  in  Bithynia  many  cities 
have  been  burned,  that  the  kingdom  of  Ariobazanes  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  that  LucuUus  is  withdrawing  from 
the  war,  and  that  Pompey  is  the  one  man  in  request.  All 
these  sentences  are  clearly  connected  in  a  series  by  the  exact 
corresponding  location  in  each  sentence  of  the  important 
words.  Often  the  chmatic  arrangement  is  effected  by  a 
a  series  of  subordinate  clauses  each  introduced  by  the  same 
conjunction.  For  example,  in  Chap.  IV.  towards  the  end, 
Cicero  asks  his  audience  how  they  ought  to  feel  ''  cum  duo 
reges,  cum  maximis  copiis  propter  adsunt  cum  uno  excur- 
sio "....'' totius  armi  vectigal  auferri  possunt  cum  pub- 
Ucani  familias  maximas  quas  in  saltibus  habent,  quas  in 
agris,  quas  portubus  magno  periculo  se  arbitretur." 

Antithesis  or  contrast  also  plays  a  very  important 
part.  Already  we  have  seen  an  example  of  this  in  Chap. 
V.  contrasting  in  successive  clauses  the  defiant  attitude  of 
Romans  in  the  past  with  what  ought  to  be  their  attitude 
now.  Other  examples  we  have  in  Chap.  VI.  when  he  saj's 
"  in  alius  rebus,  cum  venit  calamitas,  tum  detrimentum 
accipitur,  at  in  vectigahbus  non  solum  adventus  mah,  sed 
etiam    ipse    metus  adfert  calamitatem,"  and  again  at  the 
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end  of  Chap.  XIII.,  "  Hiemis  enim,  non  avaritise  perfugium 
ma j  ores  nostri  in  sociouumatque  amiconim  testis  esse 
voluenmt." 

Arrangement  of  words  so  as  to  present  the  idea  most 
forcibly,  is  to  be  found  in  almost  every  hne.  But  the  method 
of  arrangement  seems  to  admit  of  classification.  Thus 
the  care  with  which  he  places  the  important  word  at  the 
beginning  or  end  of  a  sentence,  his  placing  words  together 
so  as  to  produce  remarkable  results  both  as  regards  force 
and  euphony.  Take,  for  example,  in  Chap.  V.  the  close 
juxtaposition  of  the  nominative  and  the  accusative  in  the 
words  "  vos  eum  regem,"  "  illi  libertatem,"  "  vos  istam 
ereptam,"  and  similar  collocations  are  of  constant  occur- 
rence. Naturally  repetition  occupies  a  large  part  in  the 
proper  arrangement  of  words.  For  example,  in  enumerating 
the  Ust  of  witnesses  in  favour  of  Pompey,  the  words  "  testis 
est,  testis  est,"  are  continually  repeated,  thereby  giving 
a  greater  sense  of  accumulative  force.  Also  his  repetition 
of  the  verb  "  finit,"  occurring  in  Chap.  XII.  and  in  other 
places,  both  connects  and  emphasizes  the  idea  he  wishes 
to  convey.  Again  in  Chap.  XIII.  his  repetition  of  the 
"  quanta  "  in  "  quanta  fide,  quanta  faciUtate,  quanta 
ingenio,"  secures  both  emphasis  and  unity. 

Another  feature  in  Cicero's  oratorical  style  is  in  his 
varied  use  of  the  declarative  and  int^errogative  form  of  sen- 
tence. In  Chap.  VL,  after  explaining  the  approaching  evils 
of  an  invasion  by  Mithridates,  he  introduces  variety  by 
asking  the  question  "  quo  tandem  animo  esse  existimatis?" 
. . .  .putasne  vos  ?"  Again  in  Chap.  XIII.  he  accomplishes 
the  same  purpose  by  using  in  succession  the  declarative, 
ejaculatory,  and  interrogative  form  of  sentence. 

Finally,  we  come  to  the  use  of  comparisons  whether 
implied  or  direct.  Cicero's  oratorical  comparisons  are 
chiefly     remarkable     for     sparkling     brevity     and     force. 

"  Corinthum     torius     Graeci     lumen  " "  imminent     duo 

reges  "  are  two  imphed  comparisons  the  first  of  which  ad- 
mirably brings  out  the  importance  of  Corinth  and  the  second 
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illustrates  the  abiding  nature  of  the  danger  threatening 
from  Mithridates  and  his  ally  Tigranes.  A  more  lengthy 
and  laboured  comparison  is  found  in  Chap.  IX.,  where  Cicero 
compares  the  flight  of  Mithridates  with  that  of  Medea.  Here 
each  part  of  the  comparison  is  stated  and  explained,  the 
process  occupying  about  twelve  lines.  This  is  perhaps  the 
only  lengthy  comparison  in  the  entire  speech  and  by  its 
literary  digressions  adds  variety  and  removes  monotony. 

It  would  be  possible  to  mention  many  other  rhetorical 
beauties  of  Cicero's  oratory.  The  few  that  have  been  quoted 
are  intended  chiefly  by  way  of  suggestion  that  a  greater  and 
more  Uvely  interest  might  be  derived  from  studying  the 
classic  authors,  at  least  partially,  in  the  same  way  as  we 
study  the  EngHsh  authors;  and  not  merely  from  the  philo- 
logical point  of  view. 

J.  A.  Dewe 
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A  FRIEND  of  mine,  a  middle-aged  bachelor,  who  is  well 
educated,  though  not  an  University  man,  was  about 
to  take  his  first  trip  to  Europe.  He  is  a  civil  engineer  by 
profession  and,  besides  being  a  successful  business  man,  he 
is  thoroughly  able  to  enjoy  music  and  even  Ij^ic  poetry. 
Much  of  his  life  has  been  spent  out-of-doors  and  his  close 
contact  with  Nature  has  given  him  great  appreciation  of 
her  beauties;  but  he  talks  with  equal  enthusiasm  of  the 
glories  of  a  mountain  and  of  the  devices  by  which  a  rail- 
road will  be  built  past  it. 

His  house  which  he  has  built  and  furnished  according 
to  his  own,  not  his  architect's,  designs  is  a  model  of  all  the 
aptness  that  common  sense  and  good  taste  can  ask  in  a 
dwelling  place.  He  appreciates  very  sincerely  the  beauties 
of  a  lovely  face  or  of  a  graceful  animal,  and  it  was  with  the 
anticipation  of  giving  him  many  days  of  pleasure  that  I 
prepared  for  him  a  list  of  the  galleries  and  pictures  he  should 
visit  in  England.  He  went  and  returned.  I  asked  whether 
the  marvellous  canvases  of  the  National  Gallery  had  not 
pleased  him  intensely.  He  rephed  that  while  the  pictures 
were  pretty  enough  he  found  them  very  unsatisfying.  I 
protested  and  was  overwhelmed  with  this  outburst :  "It's 
the  fashion  to  speak  of  beauty  and  of  the  '  aesthetic  sense  ' 
necessary  for  its  appreciation.  People  talk  of  the  'uplifting 
influence  '  of  pictures,  sculpture,  or  sumptuary  handicraft 
in  metal,  clay,  or  textiles.  I  see  more  to  admire,  to  feel 
wonder  at,  and  to  reverence  in  a  ship-building  yard  or  steel- 
making  plant  than  in  any  Art  Gallery;  an  economically 
successful  monorail  car  or  an  aeroplane  balanced  by  gyro- 
scopes and  propelled  by  a  perfected  motor,  would  excite 
far  more  admiration  in  me  than  could  any  possible  stone 
Venus   or  painted  canvas." 
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The  wish  to  convey  his  opinion  and  reasoning  to  those 
who  read  this  essay  comes  from  a  desire  to  correct  a  fetish- 
hke  idea  almost  universal  among  unthinking  people,  no 
matter  how  complex  their  education  may  be.  Their  cre- 
dulous belief  runs  somewhat  in  this  fashion:  '' Art  possesses 
certain  esoteric,  abstruse  quaUties  which  cannot  be  defined 
nor  accurately  described  but  can  only  be  felt.  The  inde- 
finite power  of  sensing  these  qualities  is  desirable  and  bears 
with  it  great  merit;  but  it  is  possessed  by  only  a  few  who 
are  thereby  proved  to  be  perfectly  constituted  and  more 
highly  developed  than  their  more  stolid  fellows." 

It  is  evident  that  such  a  creed  will  lead  to  an  endeavour, 
in  those  accepting  it,  to  be  moved  through  sensuousness 
in  the  presence  of  a  production  rather  than  by  an  intelligent 
appreciation  of  the  work  itself  and  of  the  intellectual  ability 
and  manual  dexterity  necessary  for  its  creation. 

It  is  maintained  herein,  that  all  the  quahties  which 
decide  the  goodness  or  badness  of  a  work  of  art — a  made 
thing — can  be  defined  and  that,  judged  by  the  same  criteria 
as  are  applicable  to  "artistic''  things,  a  work  undertaken 
solely  to  fill  utilitarian  ends  may  be  shown  to  be  the  more 
meritorious. 

The  question  is  broad;  in  order  to  confine  its  discussion 
within  measurable  Umits  the  following  representative 
theorem  is  proposed  for  proof.  A  similar  form  of  theorem 
might  be  proposed  for  any  other  branch  of  artistic  production 
and  argued  similarly.  Theorem.  A  good  mechanical 
device  is  ivorthy  of  more  admiration  than  is  an  equally  perfect 
production  of  graphic  art.  Since  painting  is  the  most  per- 
fect form  of  graphic  art  it  alone  is  considered. 

Before  the  argument  can  proceed  it  is  necessary  to 
define  the  qualities  by  which  a  painting  may  be  judged.  A 
picture  may  ha  considered  from  two  points  of  view;  the  first 
is  that  of  the  man  who  made  it;  the  second  is  that  of  those 
who  merely  view  it.  Consequently,  a  painting  has  for  its 
artist  certain  ''  subjective  "  quahties  which  it  has  for  no  one 
else;  it  also  possesses  "objective"  qualities  by  which  it 
appeals  to  all  others  who  see  it. 
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The  first  and  most  important  of  the  subjective  qualities 
is  the  power  of  a  picture  to  excite  in  its  producer  a  feeUng 
of  honest  self-satisfaction  in  purpose  achieved;  surely,  as 
is  indicated  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph  which  considers 
the  third  group  of  objective  quaUties,  this  satisfaction  must 
be  greater  in  the  contemplation  of  a  finished  mechanical 
work  which  can  be  proved  to  be  absolutely  successful, 
than  it  can  be  in  the  appreciation  of  a  painting  in  which 
the  extent  of  success  can  only  be  surmised. 

The  second  of  the  subjective  qualities  may  be  called 
the  ''  purpose  "  of  the  artist  in  his  work;  it  is  perhaps  most 
appreciated  during  the  painting  of  the  picture.  Since  it  is 
through  the  success  of  his  purpose  that  the  artist  gains 
satisfaction  in  his  results  so  this  second  quality  is  closely 
connected  with  the  first.  In  painting,  the  artist  may  accu- 
rately define  and  analyse  his  purpose  in  order  that  it  may 
be  intelligently  pursued,  or,  perhaps  most  frequently,  he 
works  towards  what  he  feels  to  be  right  without  concern 
in  the  mental  processes  through  which  that  feeling  has  been 
reached. 

The  nature  of  the  artist's  purpose  may  be  most  varied. 
It  may  be  the  simple  wish  to  record  impressions,  or  a  desire 
to  teach  a  lesson,  or,  again,  to  show  to  others  a  new  way  of 
seeing  things,  but  since  painting  is  a  means  of  expression,  the 
end  of  the  artist's  purpose  is  always  to  express  something 
by  a  medium  through  which  it  may  be  communicated  to  others. 
If  the  artist'cs  purpose  be  truthful,  its  manifestation  in  his  work, 
even  though  at  first  unaccustomed,  will  inevitably  finally  be 
approved  by  all  truth-loving  men.  Consequently — ^we  assume 
that  men  do  prefer  the  truth — the  extent  of  the  success  of  an 
artist's  purpose  may  be  estimated  by  the  success  of  his  pictures 
in  influencing  those  who  see  them,  and  therefore  the  artist's 
purpose  may  be  judged  by  a  consideration  of  the  *'  objective  " 
qualities)  of  his  work  as  they  are  defined  below. 

A  diseased  habit  of  auto-criticism  may  permit  the  artist 
complete  self-satisfaction  in  a  faulty  result;  a  perverted 
imagination  or   an   ailing  perception  may  induce  in  him  a 
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mistaken  belief  in  the  excellence  of  purpose  of  an  untruthful 
picture.  In  these  instances,  although  the  picture  may  possess 
perfect  subjective  excellence,  it  does  so  through  the  deficiencies 
of  its  author.  In  such  a  case,  the  painting,  the  expression  of  a 
diseased  mind,  i.  itself  diseased  just  as  are  the  senseless  scrib- 
bhngs  of  a  weak-minded  paretic ;  neither  scribbUngs  nor 
painting  need  be  seriously  considered,  since  they  both  lack 
objective  quaUties. 

The  objective  qualities  by  which  a  painting  may  be 
judged  are  grouped  under  the  following  headings: 

Group  I. — The  vividness  with  which  it  recalls  the 
original. 

Group  11. — The  aptness  of  the  methods  employed  by 
the  painter  and  the  deftness  witWwhich  he  uses  them  in  paint- 
ing it. 

Group  III. — Its  composition. 

Group  IV. — Its    influence    in    increasing  the    happiness 

of  mankind. 

Group  v.— Its  "artistic  excellence";  this  quality  is 
defined  later  on,  w^hen  it  is  fully  considered. 

These  groups  of  ''  objective  "  quahties  are  treated  suc- 
cessively in  the  following  paragraphs  and  it  is  considered 
how  far  the  qualities  mentioned  in  each  may  be  possessed 
by  a  mechanical  device  and  by  a  painting.  In  this  way  the 
comparative  merit  of  each  class  of  work  has  been  successively 
determined  for  each  of  the  groups  of  qualities  considered. 
The  conclusion,  supported  by  each  paragraph,  simply  affirms 
the  correctness  of  the  theorem  by  which  the  argument  is 
prefaced. 

Group  I. — The  first  and  most  important  quality  in  a 
painting  is  the  vividness  with  which  the  counterfeit  recalls 
the  original.  All  persons  do  not  perceive  and  sense  a  given 
object  in  exactly  the  same  manner.  Some  lay  more  stress  on 
one  of  its  qualities,  some  on  another.  So  opinions  will  differ 
as  to  w^hich  of  a  number  of  reproductions  of  that  object  most 
realistically  recall  it.  But  in  a  perfectly  normal  person  it  is 
quite  evident  that  the  most  accurate  hkeness  will  be  the  most 
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Buccessful  one.  This  is  in  reality  the  fundamental  test  by 
which  all  presentments  must  be  judged;  in  a  line  Keats  sums 
up  artistic  criticism,  "  Truth  is  Beauty;  Beauty  Truth." 

Drawing  and  painting  certainly  originated  in  the  wish  to 
produce,  and  have  always  present,  a  representation  of  some- 
thing by  which  the  reality  might  be  recalled.  For  example,  the 
thought  of  his  game — reindeer  or  mammoth — ^was  pleasant  to 
palaeolithic  man;  it  was  associated  with  plenty.  He  there- 
fore scratched  rude  outlines  of  these  desirable  animals  or 
carved  crude  representations  of  them.  As  painters  and 
sculptors  became  more  expert,  representations  of  more  com- 
plicated, perhaps  imagined,  scenes  or  incidents  were  produced. 
These  at  first,  just  in  the  same  way  as  th  e  reindeer  sketches?, 
produced  pleasure  in  their  beholders  by  their  association  with 
pleasant  realities.  Hence  one  of  the  criteria  by  which  a  work 
of  art  should  be  judged  is  the  extent  to  which  it  compels 
recollection  of  some  reality  or  insists  upon  the  realisation  of 
something  imagined;  since  imagination  produces  nothing 
which  has  not  had  its  origin  in  experience,  the  last  of  the 
qualities  is  included  in  the  first.  Now,  since  it  is  impossible 
for  a  Ukeness  to  be  more  hke  an  original  than  that  original  is 
hke  itself,  so  is  it  impossible,  on  these  grounds  alone,  for  a 
work  of  art  to  be  more  meritorious  than  the  reality  it  represents. 

In  Nature's  economy  every  form  of  energy  is  trans- 
mutable  to  every  other.  Is  it  not  then  useless  to  argue  which 
is  the  most  wonderful  of  her  manifestations  ?  Who  can  say 
whether  the  sun's  light  or  his  warmth  is  the  most  admirable  ? 
No  one  unbiassed  could  hesitate  for  a  moment  in  deciding  that 
a  Dowsing  radiant  heat  bulb  which  emits  both  heat  and  light 
more  readily  reproduces  his  presence  than  does  even  the  glory 
of  a  Turner's  sunset  which  reflects  his  light  alone  ! 

Many  persons  doubtless  will  easily  exclaim  that  they 
"  see  nothing  in  an  electric  light  to  remind  them  of  the  sun, 
and  that  almost  any  painting  of  it  is  a  much  better  likeness." 
This  is  because  many  of  us  do  not  realise  that  men  must  learn 
to  read  pictures  just  exactly  as  they  learn  to  read  print.  To 
children  and  savages  pictures,  particularly  drawings  in  black 
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and  white,  are  at  first  quite  meaningless.  They  have  not 
learned  that  things  near  the  bottom  of  a  picture  are  near  at 
hand  and  things  towards  the  upper  part  distant,  nor  that 
a  tree  perhaps  four  inches  in  height  in  the  lower  part  of  a 
canvas  and  one  half  an  inch  in  height  further  up  in  it  represent 
actual  trees,  each  some  sixty  feet  tall.  They  who  have  never 
analysed  the  hght  values  in  rounded  objects  cannot  under- 
stand why  curves  should  be  represented  on  a  plane  surface 
by  ''  shading."  We  have,  in  fact,  adopted  a  more  or  less 
arbitrary  series  of  signs  by  which  we  are  accustomed  to  re- 
present reahties  in  our  paintings.  By  long  use  a  sign  some- 
times becomes  a  convention  and  to  most  people  it  is  a  more 
acceptable  representation  of  its  original  than  is  a  far  truer 
likeness.  For  example:  recall  the  postures  of  the  figures 
which  the  old  painters  drew  to  represent  moving  men  and 
animals.  The  more  accurate  poses  revealed  by  photography, 
at  first  danmed  as  "  inartistic,"  now  serve  modern  artists 
as  the  basis  of  truer  drawings,  which  no  longer  seem  strange 
to  the  modern  beholder  who  has  been  educated  to  regard 
these  positions  as  representing  motion. 

Group  11. — Like  every  other  work  of  man,  a  painting 
is  to  be  considered  as  an  evidence  of  the  aptness  of  the  methods 
used  to  produce  a  desired  effect  and  of  the  deftness  of  its 
maker  in  employing  his  methods.  Though  these  qualities 
are  quite  distinct,  they  are  complementary  and  often  are 
almost  indivisible,  as,  for  example,  in  a  painter  who  has 
adopted  and  uses  only  an  original  style. 

It  is  because  painting  is  a  handicraft  that  many  find  their 
chief  pleasure,  while  examining  a  picture,  in  admiring  the 
painter's  methods  or  the  excellence  of  his  technique  in  apply- 
ing them.  Methods  and  technique  are  admired  according 
to  the  success  with  which  they  attain  a  desired  result.  Which 
then  should  be  more  admired,  the  draughtsmanship  and  colour- 
mixing  achieving  a  cold,  impotent  representation  of  a  lightning 
flash  or  the  mechanical  ability  harnessing  the  same  energy  to 
daily  tasks  ?  The  artist  strove  to  picture  the  lightning,  the 
mechanic  to  use  the  force  which  rends  trees.     There  is  no 
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hesitation  in  deciding  which  of  these  was  the  more  successful 
and  therefore  more  worthy  of  admiration. 

By  way  of  digression  let  us  consider  the  curious  lengths 
to  which  the  admiration  of  technique  leads  enthusiasts. 
Some  rave  over  the  skill  which  has  so  far  surmounted  self- 
imposed  diJSiculties  as  to  produce  passable  pictures  with 
one  pigment — and  that  Indian  Red — or  with  palette  knife 
and  fingers  alone,  or — imitating  colour  photography — by 
countless  dots  from  colour  tubes.  The  taste  approving 
these  and  other  eccentricities,  for  their  technique  alone, 
is  no  more  than  the  love  of  the  rare  and  curious  which  prompts 
the  schoolboy's  collection  of  postage  stamps  and  the  black- 
bird's store  of  glittering  objects. 

Group  III. — ^The  direction  of  the  composition  of  a 
picture  and  the  appreciation  of  what  constitutes  balance 
in  form  and  colour  depend  altogether  upon  the  custom  of 
the  people  to  which  artist  and  critic  belong.  Just  as  we 
are  taught  to  accept  certain  conventional  signs  as  representing 
realities,  so  are  we  Western  people  taught  to  recognize  cer- 
tain types  of  arrangement  as  praiseworthy.  Thus,  the 
incidents  of  the  ordinary  landscape,  of  one  of  Constable's 
for  example,  are  usually  more  or  less  equally  distributed 
on  either  side  of  the  central  Une  of  the  canvas  as  though 
they  had  mass  and  it  were  necessary  to  distribute  their 
weight  lest  the  picture  overbalance  and  fall.  Quite  other- 
wise is  the  asymmetry  of  those  shadowless  and  "  artis- 
tically excellent"  Japanese  paintings  which  once  seemed 
so  strange  to  unaccustomed  European  eyes. 

Some  painters,  avid  of  colour  and  unsatisfied  with  the 
brightest  tints  and  rarest  combinations  that  Nature  can 
give,  have  plunged  themselves  in  wild  orgies  of  painting, 
where  colours  are  used  and  combined  for  their  own  sake 
and  with  httle  regard  for  the  natural  hues  of  the  objects 
pictured.  Pleasing  though  such  a  collection  of  warm  tints 
may  be  to  one  educated  to  admire  it,  it  is  none  the  less 
irrational,  inaccurate,  and  therefore  reprehensible.  In  some 
of  their  work,  colourists,  like  Bocklin  and  Turner,  in  no  way 
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transcend  a  negress  who  loves  brightness  and  wears  a  glaring 
green  and  blue  doti.  Nevertheless  each  picture,  as  a  whole, 
certainly  has  quahties  of  balance  in  form  and  colour  which 
are  capable  in  themselves  of  pleasing.  These  qualities  cannot 
be  easily  defined  and  limited  since  they  depend,  almost 
wholly,  upon  what  the  beholder  has  learned  to  recognize 
as  good  in  a  picture's  composition.  Their  excellence  may 
be  measured  by  the  degree  of  pleasure  produced  by  the 
picture  in  one  accustomed  to  the  school  to  which  it  belongs. 
It  is  not  possible  that  the  pleasure  of  an  artist  or  of  a  critic 
in  examining  the  balance  of  a  painting  which  he  merely 
conceives  to  be  well  constructed,  can  be  so  great  as  that 
of  an  iron-master  in  contemplating  the  design  of  a  reci- 
procating engine  which  he  knows,  and  can  prove,  to  be 
perfectly  balanced.  As  we  have  indicated  already  this 
argument  holds  equally  well  in  the  examination  of  work 
produced  by  the  subject  or  by  another. 

Group  IV. — ^The  choice  of  the  subject  of  a  picture 
is  important  and,  according  as  it  tends  to  increase  or  decrease 
the  happiness  of  those  seeing  it,  may  be  a  cause  of  commen- 
dation or  condemnation.  By  means  of  its  subject  a  picture 
may  increase  man's  well-being  through  the  simple  pleasure 
of  recalling  pleasant  things,  by  inciting  to  noble  deeds  through 
the  memory  of  past  ones,  by  advising  wise  modes  of  action 
through  a  warning  representation  of  the  results  of  mistaken 
morals,  and  so  on.  The  end  may  be  attained  in  many  ways; 
the  fact  remains  that  an  important  quahty  of  a  picture  is 
its  power  to  influence  men's  happiness.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  insist  that  Kelvin,  Watts,  and  Arkwright  have 
done  more  to  benefit  man  by  their  labour-saving  machines 
than  have  Hunt,  Verestchagin,  and  Hogarth  by  influencing 
his  customs  through  their  painted  parables,  sermons,  and 
satires. 

Group  V. — A  last  quality,  inextricably  bound  with 
those  which  precede  and  dependent  upon  them  for  its  exist- 
ence, is  that  "  artistic  excellence  "  of  a  picture,  which  may 
be  defined  as  the  extent  of  the  success  of  a  conscious  desire 
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on  the  part  of  the  artist  to  compel  the  approval  of  hie  public. 
This  is  essentially  a  measure  of  the  artist's  sensed  or  rea- 
soned capacity  to  gauge  the  mode  of  thought  of  his  public 
in  appraising  a  production  which  has  no  practical  application 
and  hence  has  no  power  to  create  approval  through  appre- 
ciation of  its   results. 

Man's  approval  of  an  object  may  always  be  measured 
by  the  trouble  he  is  prepared  to  undergo  in  order  to  possess 
it.  Consequently,  an  accurate  equivalent  in  money  can  be 
found  for  any  amount  of  human  effort.  Were  it  possible 
to  remove  extraneous  influences,  the  prices  which  men  are 
prepared  to  pay  for  paintings  might  therefore  be  properly 
taken  as  an  indication  of  the  extent  of  their  approval  of 
them.  More  has  been  spent  in  attempting  to  build  a  machine 
intended  to  move  perpetually  than  has  even  been  paid  for 
any  one  painting.  Even  in  the  production  of  devices  for 
parting  men  from  their  money  artist  is  inferior  to  artisan! 

Conclusion. — It  has  been  proven  that  in  its  power 
of  suggestion,  in  its  achievement  of  purpose,  and  in  its  power 
of  pleasing  and  benefiting  men,  a  painting  is  inferior  to  a 
machine.  It  is  therefore  concluded  that  a  good  mechanical 
artifice  is  worthy  of  more  admiration  than  is  an  equally 
perfect  production  of  graphic  art.    Q.E.D. 

Thomas  L.  Jarrot 


THE  SCIENTIFIC  CRITERION  OF  TRUIH 
AND  ITS  RELATION  TO  DOGMA 

"  Was  Jurchthar  ist  allein  ist  wdhrT 

IN  these  latter  days  all  things  are  questioned.  Philoso- 
phers having  doubted  all  things  in  heaven  and  on  earth 
are  now  repeating  Pilate's  queition.  In  the  pages  of  that 
repository  of  contemporary  English  philosophy  ''  Mind,"  one 
can  read  articles  by  Mr.  Bradley  defining  truth  as  the  last 
proposition  which  presents  itself  to  our  consciousness.  That, 
he  maintains,  is  truth — absolute  for  us,  until  it  is  displaced 
by  the  next  one.  On  the  other  side,  Mr.  Schiller  appears  to 
regard  truth  as  what  it  pleases  us  in  our  mere  good  pleasure 
to  pretend  that  it  is.  My  late  colleague.  Professor  Taylor, 
maintained  that  truth  was  a  proposition  the  opposite  of  which 
was  inconceivable  and  which  commanded  assent  from  all 
minds. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  appears  to  me  that  it  is 
perhaps  possible  to  approach  the  question  from  another  point 
of  view,  and  instead  of  trying  to  think  out  what  truth  is  ''in 
abstract  "  to  study  what  it  means  to  those  men  who  in  the 
last  hundred  years  have  added  most  largely  to  our  stock  of 
truths;  I  mean  the  students  of  natural  science. 

All  students  of  philosophy,  nay,  even  students  who,  in 
order  to  quahfy  for  a  pass  degree,  have  to  ''get  up"  formal  logic, 
are  familiar  with  the  difference  between  the  deductive  and 
the  inductive  method,  and  are  taught  that  the  latter  is  the 
one  made  use  of  by  Natural  Science.  In  the  first  method, 
taking  for  granted  that  we  know  certain  rules  or  principles 
to  which  things  in  general  must  conform,  we  proceed  to  infer 
what  their  nature  must  be;  whilst  by  the  latter,  disclaiming 
all  previous  knowledge,  we  approach  Nature  in  the  same 
spirit  as  we  are  bidden  to  approach  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven, 
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that  is,  as  little  children,  and  patiently  strive  by  observation 
and  experiment  to  find  out  what  she  is.  As  described  by 
Bacon  the  method  of  induction  is  to  coUect  a  great  number  of 
facts  and  then  to  arrive  at  a  rule  or  principle  which  unites 
them;  but  of  the  certainty  of  this  principle  we  can  never  be 
quite  sure,  for  any  moment  a  new  fact  may  turn  up  which  will 
upset  it.  Nevertheless  as  more  and  more  facts  are  har- 
moniously explained  by  it  our  degree  of  confidence  continually 
increases,  and  this  is  the  measure  of  truth  reached  by 
inductive  logic. 

Such  is  the  inductive  method  as  described  in  text-books 
of  logic;  but  such  it  is  not  in  the  real  practice  of  scientific 
research.  Let  us  give  one  or  two  examples  of  how  the  method 
is  actually  employed.  Metchnikoff,  head  of  the  Pasteur  In- 
stitute of  Preventive  Medicine,  in  Paris,  commenced  his  scien- 
tific career  as  a  zoologist.  When  he  was  engaged  in  studying 
under  the  microscope  the  transparent  crustacean  Daphnia 
pulex  he  observed  a  specimen  infected  with  the  spores  of  a 
fungus.  He  could  see  these  spores  being  attacked  by  the 
transparent  amoeba-like  cells  of  the  blood  and  engulfed  and 
digested  by  them.  Suddenly  the  thought  flashed  through  his 
mind  that  the  similar  cells  in  the  blood  of  higher  animals  and 
of  man  himself  were  engaged  in  similar  duties,  that  they  were 
in  fact  the  poHce  of  the  organism.  Years  of  research  not  only 
on  the  part  of  Metchnikoff  but  of  hundreds  of  others  have 
amply  confirmed  this  daring  surmise :  it  has  now  become  one 
of  the  basal  principles  of  the  science  of  disease. 

We  may  take  another  example  from  the  domain  of 
astronomy.  When  in  the  17th  century  the  study  of  astron- 
omy was  being  ardently  pursued,  a  curious  phenomenon  was 
noticed  in  the  case  of  the  fixed  stars.  Each  seemed  to  revolve 
in  a  circle  of  small  diameter  about  a  central  point  and  the 
revolution  occupied  a  year.  \'VTien  musing  on  the  cause  of 
this  the  astronomer  Bradley  was  one  day  in  a  sail-boat  on  the 
Thames.  He  observed  that  the  pennant  flying  from  the 
mast-head  was  not  pointing  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
weather-vane  on  a  neighbouring  church  tower.     A  moment's 
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reflection  convinced  him  that  the  cause  of  this  was  that  the 
motion  of  the  pennant  was  compounded  of  the  motion  of  the 
boat  in  which  it  shared  with  the  motion  of  the  wind  so  as  to 
give  a  resultant  motion  making  in  its  direction  an  angle  with 
that  of  the  wind.  Suddenly  it  occurred  to  him  that  a  similar 
composition  of  motions  accounted  for  the  phenomenon  that 
had  been  puzzling  him.  The  motion  of  light  was  compounded 
with  the  motion  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit.  And  hence  the  star 
was  to  our  eyes  displaced  from  its  real  position,  which  was  in 
the  centre  of  the  circle  it  apparently  described.  Measurement 
proved  that  Bradley  was  correct,  but  Tyndall  who  teUs  the 
story  remarks :  Any  man  might  have  guessed  the  reason  of  the 
deflection  of  the  pennant ;  but  it  required  a  genius  to  see  that 
the  same  principle  could  be  used  to  account  for  the  aberration 
of  light  from  the  stars. 

If  we  analyse  these  two  instances  we  see  that  the  scientific 
idea  of  truth  is  a  principle  which  brings  order  and  harmony 
into  phenomena  ;  and,  secondly,  that  this  principle  is  not 
arrived  at  by  any  mechanical  stringing  together  of  facts,  but 
by  a  flash  of  insight  which  may  be  compared  to  inspiration, 
and  that  the  laborious  part  of  scientific  work  consists  in  show- 
ing that  the  principle  thus  grasped  does  indeed  harmonize 
all  the  facts  to  which  it  can  be  applied.  For  it  cannot  be  too 
strongly  stated  that  scientific  truth  does  not  consist  of  em- 
pirical facts.  Undigested  facts  are  not  instructive,  they  are 
only  tedious.  Science  begins  when  the  hidden  laws  connect- 
ing them  begin  to  be  guessed  at  and  made  more  and  more 
certain.  But  the  scientific  idea  that  the  Universe  contains 
only  these  fixed  principles  must  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  faith. 
For  no  scientific  man  pretends  that  he  knows  all  the  laws 
required  to  harmonize  all  the  facts.  It  is  arguable  that  our 
certainty  that  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow  is  only  a  probable 
expectation  based  on  past  experience  and  that  the  order  of 
things  might  change  in  the  night.  It  is  arguable  that,  as  we  can 
observe  only  a  little  corner  of  the  Universe,  it  is  rash  to  con- 
clude that  the  laws  we  discover  in  that  corner  must  prevail 
everywhere.     That  is  so;  but  the  deeper  we  probe  with  scien- 
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tific  investigation  the  wider  we  discover  to  be  the  range  of 
applicabiUty  of  these  laws,  and  the  more  the  certainty  rises  in 
our  mind  that  the  whole  Universe  is  governed  by  such  laws. 
We  have  the  right  and  the  duty  in  seeking  for  explanations 
of  new  phenomena  to  apply  those  laws  first  which  have 
verified  themselves  in  other  domains  of  knowledge,  and  see 
if  they  suffice  for  the  case  in  hand  before  going  further  afield 
to  look  for  other  causes  of  the  phenomena. 

In  the  instances  which  I  have  just  cited  the  law  which 
was  applied  to  explain  new  phenomena  was  one  which  had 
been  verified  in  a  particular  case.  But  there  are  other  cases 
where,  to  explain  phenomena,  a  new  law  has  to  be  postulated, 
which  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  is  impossible  to  ever 
experimentally  verify  and  yet  about  which,  on  account  of  the 
harmony  it  brings  into  the  phenomena,  we  come  to  be  as 
certain  as  we  are  about  the  law  that  bodies  fall  to  the  earth 
with  a  velocity  which  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  time 
during  which  they  have  fallen.  I  shall  mention  two  of  these 
cases.  The  chemist  Van  t'Hoff  was  striving  to  account  for 
the  behaviour  of  certain  sugars  towards  transmitted  Ught. 
These  substances  occur  in  pairs,  the  members  of  which  are 
identical  in  their  composition  as  determined  by  analyses  and 
in  their  behaviour  to  chemical  reagents,  but  they  differ  in 
this,  that,  when  a  beam  of  light  which  has  been  previously 
polarized  is  passed  through  a  solution  of  one,  the  plane  of 
polarization  of  the  hght  is  deflected  in  a  certain  direction; 
and  when  a  beam  of  similar  light  is  passed  through  a  solution 
of  the  other  the  plane  of  polarization  is  deflected  in  the  opposite 
direction  by  a  precisely  similar  amount.  Van  t'Hoff  found 
that  the  atoms  composing  the  molecule  of  each  substance 
could  be  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  in  each  case  there  was  a 
central  atom  of  carbon  with  four  atomic  groups  attached  to  it. 
These  atomic  groups  could  be  arranged  in  two  ways  and  in 
two  ways  only.  If  one  assumed  that  they  were  attached  to 
the  central  atom  at  equal  distances  from  it  and  from  each  other 
they  then  occupied  the  angles  of  a  regular  tetrahedron  and 
these  two  possible  arrangements  corresponded  to  each  other 
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as  an  object  does  to  its  image  in  a  plane  mirror.  Here  thought 
Van  t'Hofif  is  the  explanation  of  the  opposite  ways  in  which 
the  plane  of  polarization  is  deflected,  and  all  substances  in 
which  the  atoms  show  a  similar  arrangement  should  be  found 
to  exhibit  two  modifications  similar  to  those  exhibited  by  the 
sugars.  A  great  deal  of  scepticism  was  manifested  by  chem- 
ists towards  Van  t'Hoff's  daring  h>^othesis.  What  right,  it 
was  asked,  had  we  to  assume  that  the  atoms  within  the  mole- 
cule exercised  any  such  influence  on  light?  No  one  could 
explain  how  they  could  do  it;  but  experience  showed  that 
wherever  Van  t'Hoff  predicted  them  the  two  parallel  modi- 
fications of  a  substance  could  be  found,  and  hence  the  cer- 
tainty has  arisen  in  the  minds  of  chemists  that  Van  t'Hoff's 
account  of  the  matter  is  right. 

In  the  realm  of  biology  we  have  what  Haeckel  has  called 
the  fundamental  biogenetic  law  which  runs  as  follows :  "  The 
embryo  in  its  development  into  the  adult  form  recapitulates 
the  past  history  of  the  evolution  of  the  race  to  which  it 
belongs."  No  formulation  of  science  has  been  the  target  for 
more  adverse  criticism  than  this,  for  all  admit  that  this  re- 
capitulator}"  tendency  is  by  no  means  the  only  one  which  has 
played  a  part  in  moulding  the  form  and  development  of  the 
embryo;  and  then,  as  the  history  of  the  race  is  a  matter  of 
speculation,  how  can  one  be  sure  that  in  any  case  the  history 
of  the  embryo  resembles  it?  Nevertheless  the  logic  of  facts 
is  too  strong  for  the  objections  of  formal  logic,  and  there  is 
not  a  single  biologist  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
embryology,  who  is  not  convinced  of  the  essential  truth  of 
the  biogenetic  law. 

Let  me  give  an  instance  of  the  kind  of  fact  which  at  once 
confirms  the  vahdity  of  this  law  in  the  mind  of  a  naturalist. 
The  members  of  the  class  of  bivalve  mollusca — familiarly 
known  to  the  non-biological  person  as  ''  clams  "  or  "  mussels  " 
are  in  the  overwhelming  majority  of  cases  provided  with  an 
organ  known  as  the  "  foot."  This  is  a  wedge-shaped  mus- 
cular projection  of  the  under  surface  of  the  body,  which  can 
be  expanded  and  driven  forwards  by  means  of  an  increasing 
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flow  of  blood  into  it,  so  that  it  penetrates  like  a  plough-share 
into  the  mud  in  which  the  animal  hves,  and  becomes  fixed 
in  it.    Then  by  a  contraction  of  the  muscles  attaching  the 
foot  to  the  body,  this  latter  is  drawn  after  it,  and  so  the 
animal  slowly  ploughs  its  way  along.     The  oyster  differs 
from  its  brother  clams  in  being  incapable  of  movement  and 
passing  its  adult  life  lying  on  one  side,  nevertheless  the  young 
oyster  when  it  finishes  its  free-swimming  life  and  first  settles 
down  is  provided  with  an  unmistakeable  foot  which  can  be 
freely  protruded  from  the  valves  of  the  shell.   How  can  this  fact 
be  accounted  for  unless  on  the  supposition  that  the  ancestors  of 
the  oysters  once  had  a  foot  and  lost  it?    To  take  another 
instance.     If  we  open,  under  warm  water,  a  hen's  egg  which 
has  been  incubated  for   three   days  we  can  see  the  embryo 
chicken  l>ang  on  the  surface  of  the  yolk  but  it  is  extremely 
unUke  a  bird.    The  shape  of  its  mouth  resembles  that  of  a 
shark,  as  does  that  of  its  nasal  sacs  which  are  connected  by 
open  gutters  with  the  corners  of  the  mouth.     Its  tiny  heart 
shows  an  astounding  likeness  to  that  of  a  fish,  and,  finally,  we 
can  see  in  the  sides  of  its  throat  four  open  slits,  on  each  side, 
just  as  we  find  in  the  throat  of  a  shark,  the  gill-sUts.    The 
biologist  says  that  the  reason  of  these  phenomena  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  bird  is  descended  through  a  countless 
series  of  generations  from  a  fish-hke  ancestor.     What  alterna- 
tive explanation  have  the  critics  of  the  biogenetic  law  to  give? 
The  subjects,  however,  with  which  natural  science  deals 
are  of  small  importance  compared  with  those  dealt  with  by 
religion.     We  can  be  taught  by  science  how  to  avoid  disease, 
how  to  provide   ourselves  with  abundant  food,  and  how  to 
postpone  old  age  and  death ;  but  in  the  last  resort,  in  the  words 
of  the  Psalmist,  *'  not  one  of  us  can  defend  his  soul  from  death,'' 
and  the  pleasures  of  this  life  are  at  best  exceedingly  brief. 
If  the  subjects  dealt  with  by  religious  dogma,  viz.,  our  relation 
to  the  Great  Power  manifested  in  the  very  laws  which  science 
expounds,  and  our  fate,  when  life  is  done,  can  be  known  about 
at  all,   they  enormously  transcend  in  importance  the  struc- 
ture of  molecules,   the  causes  of  radio-activity,  or  even  the 
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laws  of  heredity.  The  question  therefore  of  how  rehgious 
dogma  can  be  verified — or  if  it  can  be  verified  at  all — is  perhaps 
the  most  important  one  ever  posited  by  the  human  intellect. 

Now,  as  I  pointed  out  in  an  article  on  the  ''  Evolution  of 
Religion  "  in  a  pre\'ious  issue  of  this  Magazine,  religions  are  of 
two  kinds.  There  exist  everj^where  on  the  world  primitive  tribal 
cults  which,  when  analysed,  are  discovered  to  be  founded  on 
either  a  clinging  adoration  to  the  memory  of  a  dead  chief  or 
leader  whose  spirit  is  believed  to  be  still  a  protector  of  the 
tribe,  or  else  on  a  primitive  kind  of  natural  science — i.e.,  an 
early  and  crude  attempt  to  unravel  the  forces  operating  in 
Nature.  To  this  last  category  belongs  the  Venus  and  Adonis 
myth  which  in  varjdng  guise  we  find  amongst  almost  all 
primitive  agricultural  peoples.  This  type  of  religion  has  no 
influence  on  educated  people  of  the  present  day  except  as 
presenting  an  interesting  subject  for  antiquarian  research. 
The  second  type  of  religion  includes  those  which  have  been 
founded  by  great  men  and  which  have  laid  claim  to  universal 
acceptance  such  as  the  Buddhistic,  the  Mohammedan,  and  the 
Christian.  These  religions  can  in  turn  be  analysed  into  two 
parts.  They  consist  in  the  first  place  of  teachings  about 
God  and  Man,  or  Man  and  the  Universe,  emanating  from  the 
founder,  and  are  supposed  to  be  inspired — i.e.,  suggested  to 
him  by  the  Divine  Power  Itself  ;  and,  secondly,  of  historic 
statements  about  the  doings  of  the  founder  and  his  imme- 
diate followers. 

Now,  I  venture  to  suggest  that  just  as  the  truth  or  un- 
truth of  biological  theories  is  to  be  tested  by  the  harmonious 
explanation  they  give  us  of  biological  phenomena,  so  the 
truth  or  untruth  of  the  religious  teaching  enshrined  in  the 
great  personal  religions  can  be  tested  by  the  way  in  which 
they  assist  us  in  leading  a  moral  life.  In  a  word  our  desire  for 
intellectual  harmony  which  convinces  us  of  the  truth  of  Van 
t'Hoff's  theory  of  the  asymmetric  carbon  atom,  although  no 
one  has  ever  seen  or  can  see  an  atom,  is  to  be  compared  to  the 
satisfaction  of  our  highest  moral  ideals  by  the  teaching  of 
Christianity  ;  and  it  is  this  satisfaction,  and  this  alone,  which 
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can  reaUy  convince  of  the  truth  of  it.  This  has  been  the  conten- 
tion of  the  ablest  apologists  for  Christianity  from  the  beginning, 
and  on  the  whole  this  contention  has  been  amply  justified. 
There  was  too  much  incUnation  amongst  eighteenth  century 
philosophers  to  identif}^  the  soul  of  man  with  the  pure 
intellect,  though  perhaps  this  inclination  is  sometimes  errone- 
ously assumed,  owing  to  a  looser  use  by  some  of  these  phi- 
losophers of  the  word  ''  know."  This  error  has  been  frankly 
abandoned,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  a  -priori  reason  what- 
ever why  we  should  regard  intellectual  harmony  as  a  sign  of 
truth  and  refuse  to  regard  moral  harmony  as  an  equal  sign. 
Perhaps,  however,  this  must  be  said,  that  moral  truths  stated 
in  the  abstract  are  dry  and  unconvincing;  but  acted  on  carry 
with  them  their  own  attestation.  For  this  reason  Christianity 
cannot  be  logically  demonstrated;  if  beheved  in  at  all  it  must 
bring  its  own  conviction  b}"  the  results  it  produces  in  the 
person  who  endeavours  to  follow  in  its  teaching 

There  is  nothing  novel  in  the  position  I  have  just  sketched. 
I  thought  I  had  made  it  plain  in  the  article  on  the  ''  Evolution 
of  Religion"  pubHshed  in  this  Magazine;  but  a  courteous 
and  even  flattering  rejoinder  on  the  part  of  Professor  Kirk- 
pa  trick  of  Knox  College  under  the  title,  ''  The  Place  of  Christ 
in  Christianity,"  makes  me  feel  that  my  meaning  is  in  need 
of  further  elucidation. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  apologists  of  Christianity  seem 
to  think  it  necessary  to  claim  for  the  legends  about  the  doings 
of  the  Founder  the  same  degree  of  importance  as  they  do  for 
his  teachings.  The  teachings  can  be  verified  by  every  man 
for  himself  in  his  own  experience  but  the  historical  character 
of  the  legends  must  be  settled  by  the  apphcation  of  the  vigor- 
ous canons  of  scientific  historical  criticism.  Of  course  I  do 
not  mean  for  a  moment  to  imply  that  the  doings  of  Christ  are 
of  no  importance  to  his  teaching,  because  unless  the  Founder 
acts  as  well  as  teaches  his  creed,  he  is  really  in  no  sense  a 
teacher  at  all.  But  the  accounts  of  Christ's  life  have  come 
down  to  us  embellished  with  a  series  of  supernatural  marvels, 
and  Professor  Kirkpatrick  seems  inclined  to  deny  the  title  of 
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Christian   to  all  who   have  doubts   as  to  the   historicity  of 
these  stories. 

He  begins  by  attacking  my  right  to  have  an  opinion  on 
the  subject  at  all.  How  can  a  mere  biologist,  he  asks,  who 
has  read  only  one  or  two  books  on  the  subject  presume  to 
express  a  judgement  on  such  a  question.  I  was  not  aware 
that  Professor  Kirkpatrick  was  acquainted  with  the  extent 
of  my  reading  on  a  subject  which  has  been  near  to  my  heart 
for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  ;  but  let  that  pass. 
A  mere  biologist  is  commanded  by  theologians  of  Professor 
Kirkpatrick's  school  to  beheve  in  certain  alleged  historic 
facts  on  peril  of  his  eternal  salvation.  He  respectfully 
claims  the  right  to  examine  those  facts  for  himself,  and 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  are  now-a-days  just  as  acces- 
sible to  him  as  they  are  to  Professor  Kirkpatrick.  On 
the  mere  question  of  language  he  wilUngly  submits  to  the 
judgement  of  experts,  though  I  personally  have  not  found 
that  the  comprehension  of  New  Testament  Greek  makes 
an}""  extravagant  demands  on  the  resources  accumulated 
by  an  early  classical  education.  Most  of  the  arguments  do 
turn  on  questions  of  Greek;  they  are  just  as  vahd  if  they  are 
based  on  the  words  of  the  English  authorized  version,  and  on 
such  arguments  a  biologist  refuses  to  surrender  his  judgement 
even  to  Professor  Kirkpatrick.  Passing  now  to  the  specific 
points  of  disagreement  between  Professor  Kirkpatrick  and 
myself,  I  am  told  that  there  is  no  trace  either  in  the  life  of 
Christ  or  of  his  immediate  followers  of  a  Christianity  in  which 
the  person  of  Christ  himself  was  not  the  supremely  important 
thing.  Now  all  historians  are  agreed  that  Christ  did  teach 
with  authority  and  regarded  himself  as  the  inspired  teacher 
sent  by  God  whom  it  was  the  duty  of  all  to  hear  and  obey  ; 
but  he  expected  those  to  whom  he  addressed  himself  to  recog- 
nize this  and  to  obey  because  of  the  self-evidencing  character 
of  the  truth  he  taught.  This  is  exactly  what  I  tried  to  say, 
when  I  spoke  of  ''  Eternal  truth  shining  through  Christ."  But 
that  Christ  regarded  himself  in  the  Pauline  sense  as  the  supreme 
sacrifice  for  the  sin  of  the  whole  world  there  is  no  evidence, 
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nor  that  he  regarded  belief  in  this  propitiatory  sacrifice  as  a 
condition  of  discipleship. 

That  the  Pauline  view  eventually  triumphed  we  know, 
but  what  has  been  called  the  Judaistic  type  of  Christianity 
opposed  him  throughout  all  his  life ;  and  that  those  of  this 
type  shared  his  view  of  the  Person  of  Christ  is  altogether 
incredible.  How  could  "  the  many  thousands  of  brethren 
who  beheve  and  are  all  zealous  of  the  law,"  whom  Paul 
met  when  he  visited  Jerusalem,  have  believed  that  Christ 
was  the  one  supreme  sacrifice,  who  made  all  other  sacrifices 
unnecessary? 

The  next  point  which  Professor  Kirkpatrick  raises  against 
me  is  the  statement  which  I  made  that  the  narrators  of 
Christ's  miracles  were  ignorant  and  credulous  men.  Professor 
Kirkpatrick  says  that  this  is  not  only  rash  but  in  view  of  what 
has  been  written  about  Luke  slightly  ridiculous.  I  presume 
that  Professor  Kirkpatrick  refers  to  Sir  William  Ramsay's 
demonstration  that  Luke  was  well  acquainted  with  the  social 
and  political  arrangements  in  Asia  Minor  during  the  first  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era.  Now  with  all  respect  to  both 
Professor  Kirkpatrick  and  Sir  William  Ramsay  I  emphatically 
reiterate  my  statement.  Professor  Kirkpatrick,^I  am  glad  to  see, 
accepts  the  view  that  our  Synoptic  Gospels  ai-e  based  mainly 
on  the  Gospel  of  Mark  and  the  "  Logia  of  Matthew."  The 
last  document  may  be  left  out  of  account  as  the  only  miracles 
to  which  it  testifies  are  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  at  the  baptism 
of  Jesus,  which  can  be  certainly  regarded  as  a  vision  of  the 
Founder  himself,  and  the  exorcism  of  a  ''devil,"  which  does  not 
necessarily  belong  to  the  category  of  the  miraculous  at  all,  and 
the  healing  of  the  Centurion's  servant.  On  the  subject  of  the 
critical  faculty  of  Mark,  Harnack  writes  as  follows :  ''St.  Mark 
wherein  page  by  page  the  student  is  reduced  to  despair  by  the 
inconsistencies,  the  discrepancies,  and  the  incredibilities  of  the 
narrative."  About  Luke  whom  Harnack  regards  in  accordance 
with  orthodox  tradition  as  the  genuine  companion  of  St. 
Paul  he  writes :  "  He  certainly  believes  himself  to  be  an  histor- 
ian, and  so  he  is,  but  his  powers  are  hmited,  for  he  adopts   an 
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attitude  towards  his  authorities  which  is  distinctly  as  uncritical 
as  that  which  he  adopts  towards  his  own  experiences  if  these 
admit  of  a  miraculous  interpretation."  Luke's  account  of 
what  happened  at  Pentecost — when  according  to  him  the 
descent  of  the  Spirit  was  accompanied  by  a  magical  facility  in 
foreign  languages — is  surely  the  embroidery  of  a  Greek  on  the 
real  ecstatic  utterances,  the  speaking  with  tongues,  described 
by  St.  Paul  in  his  letter  to  the  Corinthians. 

But  I  most  emphatically  prot^est  against  the  assumption 
that,  because  a  man  was  well  acquainted  with  the  machinery 
of  the  Roman  Empire  in  A.  D.  70,  he  is  therefore  to  be  trusted 
when  he  relates  marvelous  tales.  Shortly  after  the  time  that 
Luke  is  supposed  to  have  written  his  work  there  existed  in 
Asia  Minor  a  wonderful  magician  called  Alexander  of  Abonot- 
ichus,  who  professed  to  do  miracles  and  perform  marvelous 
cures.  He  claimed  to  be  the  incarnation  of  Pythagoras.  He 
was  detected  and  exposed  by  the  philosopher  Lucian  who, 
however,  nearly  lost  his  life  in  consequence  and  utterly  failed 
to  destroy  the  infatuation  of  Alexander's  followers.  Amongst 
these  followers  we  find  Rutilian,  an  Imperial  Senator  and  friend 
of  the  Emperor,  no  doubt  far  better  acquainted  with  the  inter- 
nal polity  of  the  Empire  than  even  Sir  WilUam  Ramsay  could 
ever  prove  Luke  to  have  been,  and  yet  he  was  thoroughly 
duped.  The  whole  of  ancient  society,  common  people  and 
philosophers  alike,  were  deeply  imbued  with  a  belief  in  the 
reahty  of  magic  and  the  power  of  spirits  and  demons  to  inter- 
vene in  the  affairs  of  this  world.  The  sole  exceptions  to  this 
rule  were  a  few  enUghtened  philosophers  of  the  Epicurean 
sect,  who  were  the  true  fore-runners  of  the  new  men  of  science 
of  to-day,  so  far  as  their  outlook  on  Nature  was  concerned. 

The  Christians  it  is  true  opposed  Alexander  of  Abonoti- 
chus  not  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  charlatan,  for  they 
believed  in  his  miracles,  but  on  the  ground  of  his  low  ethical 
character.  On  thig  account  they  regarded  the  spirit  that 
inspired  and  sustained  him  as  Satan. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  a  bold  statement,which  I  think 
Professor  Kirkpatrick  will  on  reconsideration  withdraw,  that 
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''  it  is  slightly  ridiculous  to  regard  the  writers  of  the  Gospel 
narratives  as  ignorant  and  credulous  men,"  for  that  is  what, 
judged  by  our  standards,  Mark  and  Luke  undoubtedly  were. 

But  all  the  other  questions  connected  with  the  historicity 
of  the  accounts  of  the  life  of  Christ  pale  into  insignificance  be- 
fore the  question  of  the  nature  of  the  Resurrection.  On  this 
profoundly  important  subject  I  adopted  the  hypothesis  of 
Professor  Lake,  which  in  its  main  outHnes  is  supported  by 
such  authorities  as  Pfleiderer  and  Wernle.  Against  these 
names  Professor  Kirkpatrick  has  cited  the  names  of  the 
English  scholars,  Sanday  and  Denny.  Of  these  scholars  I 
should  like  to  say  a  word  as  to  how  each  of  them  impresses  an 
enquirer  accustomed  to  scientific  reasoning  in  other  fields  of 
research.  When  such  a  man  reads  Professor  Lake's  book  or 
the  works  of  German  scholars  such  as  Harnack,  Pfleiderer,  or 
Wernle  he  feels  that  he  is  in  a  famihar  atmosphere,  where  the 
facts  are  clearly  presented  and  dispassionately  discussed.  He 
does  not  always  feel  that  the  conclusions  are  well  founded;  but 
no  conclusion  is  put  forward  dogmatically.  For  every  one 
reasons  are  adduced,  and  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  reader's 
judgement.  Pfleiderer  distinctly  disclaims  rehgious  polemic; 
he  says  that  the  best  way  to  combat  a  wrong  view  is  to  put  a 
right  view  alongside  it. 

But  when  one  opens  the  works  of  Sanday  and  Denny  one 
feels  one's  self  in  a  totally  different  atmosphere.  The  author 
occupies  in  his  own  opinion  the  superior  position  of  a  pious 
person,  supernaturally  assured  of  the  truth  of  his  own  opinions, 
wrestling  with  a  naughty  world  and  pityingly  patronizing 
bhnd  outsiders.  With  such  an  attitude  no  scientific  man 
can  have  any  sympathy.  In  Sanday's  book,  ''  Twenty  Years  of 
Research  on  the  Life  of  Christ,"  he  speaks  as  follows :  ''  The 
German  scholars  have  really  done  excellent  work  and  one 
feels  again  and  again  that  they  are  on  the  point  of  reaching 
satisfactory  conclusions  when  they  are  balked  by  their 
'  Wirklichkeitssinn,'  which  seems  to  me  to  be  merely  a  begging 
of  the  question."  Again:  "  For  some  time  at  least  we  should 
cease  to  ask  ourselves  the  question.  Is  the  account   of  an 
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occurrence  in  Gospel  history  true?  but  should  ask,  what  God 
meant  by  it  first  for  the  generation  thenlivingandthenfor  me." 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  describing  this  as  priest-craft.  As 
Professor  Burkitt  of  Cambridge  has  said,  the  facts  happened 
only  in  one  way,  and  this  way  it  is  our  duty  to  find  out,  how- 
ever edifying  in  Sanday's  view  the  traditional  view^  of  the 
matter  may  be.  It  is  this  determination  to  get  back  to 
reality,  which  the  Germans  designate  ''  Wirklichkeitssinn.'' 
However  many  mistakes  they  may  make  in  their  efforts  to 
reach  it,  the  aim  is  the  right  one,  for  ultimately  there  is  no 
refuge  but  in  the  truth. 

Turning  to  Denny  one  finds  to  one's  amazement,  when 
one  brushes  aside  the  mass  of  pious  reflections  with  which  his 
work  is  encrusted,  that  his  point  of  view  is  substantially  iden- 
tical with  that  of  Professor  Lake,  and  one  feels  tempted  to  ask 
whether  Professor  Kirkpatrick  has  read  with  sufficient  care 
the  work  he  cites.  Denny,  it  is  true,  says  that  if  one  does  not 
believe  in  a  bodily  resurrection  one  should  not  speak  of  a 
resurrection  at  all.  But  what  Denny  means  by  this  is  that 
attempts  to  evaporate  the  appearance  of  the  Risen  Lord  into 
hallucinations  caused  by  the  expectations  of  the  disciples 
whose  hopes  decUned  to  be  disappointed,  or  into  a  spiritual 
rising  of  Christ  in  their  memories  are  really  disingenuous  and 
are  merely  trifling  with  the  question.  It  is  quite  clear  that 
something  startling  and  tremendous  happened  as  a  conse- 
quence of  which  the  utter  dejection  of  the  disciples  was  trans- 
formed into  triumphant  faith;  and  that  the  account  they 
gave  of  the  matter  was  that  they  had  seen  the  Master 
alive  again.  This  is  fully  recognized  by  such  a  scientific  critic 
as  Pfleiderer.  But  the  question  is  still  left  unsolved  as  to 
what  the  phenomena  were  which  caused  this  beHef.  Were  the 
appearances  of  the  Risen  Lord  visions  of  much  greater  dis- 
tinctness and  brilliancy  than  the  telepathic  visions  of  dying 
people  now  fairly  substantiated,  but  of  the  same  nature ;  or 
did  our  Lord's  body,  that  mass  of  disintegrating  carbon,  ni- 
trogen, hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  defy  all  the  eternal  laws  of  the 
Universe  in  order  to  convince  his  followers  that  his  soul  still 
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lived.  Now  Denny  distinctly  denies  that  our  Lord  came 
back  to  this  world  of  time  and  change,  and  indicates  his 
belief  that  the  story  of  Christ's  eating  fish  after  his  death  Is  a 
myth,  but  he  quibbles  over  the  definition  of  the  word  body; 
indeed  his  whole  idea  seems  to  me  nothing  but  another  way  of 
stating  Lake's  view.  On  this  subject  the  only  quarrel  I  have 
with  Denny  is  a  want  of  clearness  and  directness. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  authorities  I  should  hke  to 
say  a  word  on  the  subject  of  Professor  Kirkpatrick's  view  of 
Schmiedel.  Schmiedel,  he  says,  seems  to  have  made  up  his 
mind  beforehand  what  he  will  beheve,  and  therefore  his 
decision  is  of  no  authority.  Now  when  a  scientific  man  hke 
Schmiedel  is  confronted  with  a  mass  of  ancient  tradition,  his 
first  efforts  to  give  an  explanation  of  it  must  consist  in  apply- 
ing to  it  the  ordinary  categories  of  common  sense.  There 
may  remain  a  large  unexplained  residuum;  but  the  only  way 
to  get  at  that  residuum  is  to  explain  by  natural  means  as  much 
as  possible,  just  as  a  person  of  open  mind,  desiring  to  see 
whether  there  is  any  truth  in  ghost  stories,  must  first  explain 
away  all  that  can  be  explained  on  the  ground  of  mistake  or 
fraud  before  he  can  sort  out  those  which  really  seem  to  require 
another  explanation.  It  may  be — it  probably  is — true  that 
Schmiedel  tries  to  explain  too  much  and  to  reconstruct  history 
in  a  fanciful  way,  but  if  this  is  so  other  critics  will  be  only 
too  deUghted  to  point  it  out,  yet  the  principle  of  his  method  is 
right.  As  Darwin  said,  "A  false  theory  supported  by  facte 
does  no  harm  because  everyone  takes  a  commendable  interest 
in  showing  that  it  is  false." 

Having  reviewed  Professor  Kirkpatrick's  objections,  I  am 
Btill  prepared  to  maintain  that  essential  Christianity  for 
Christ  and  many  of  his  first  disciples  meant  the  behef  that  the 
Eternal  Spirit  shone  through  him;  or,  to  use  the  archaic  phrase, 
that  he  was  sent  to  declare  the  will  of  God  and  was  God's 
representative  whose  duty  it  was  to  establish  the  ideal  King- 
dom. That  to  Paul  and  others  it  meant  that  he  was  the  final 
fulfilment  of  the  ritual  law  and  had  abolished  it  is  of  course 
also  clear,  and  Paulinism  is  the  stock  of  tradition  which  gave 
rise  to  mediaeval  Christianity. 
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But,  as  Professor  Kirkpatrick  says,  the  question  is 
really  not  what  men  of  the  first  century  believed,  but  what 
men  of  the  twentieth  century  can  believe ;  and  his  criticism  on 
the  religion  that  I  would  "  retain  "  is  that,  whilst  it  may 
sustain  a  few  exalted  minds  in  the  hours  of  health,  it  is  not 
suited  for  the  masses  and  that  it  will  fail  in  the  hours  of  sickness 
and  death.  Now  in  answer  to  this  I  should  Uke  to  say  that, 
if  there  is  anything  that  for  an  absolute  certainty  will  give 
way  in  the  hours  of  stress  and  storm,  it  is  a  belief  which  we 
have  no  right  to,  which  we  have  inherited  from  tradition,  and 
about  which  in  the  secret  recesses  of  our  minds  we  have  doubts. 
But  doubt  about  the  fundamental  features  of  what  may  be 
termed  evangelical  theology  is  becoming  more  and  more  wide- 
spread. Even  when  the  doctrines  are  not  directly  attacked, 
the  calm  acceptance  of  quite  different  principles  in  all  matters 
of  mundane  interest  tends  to  spread  an  air  of  unreality  over 
the  teaching  in  the  pulpit,  to  make  the  beliefs  there  assumed 
and  inculcated  appear  as  "  those  things  which  are  not  really 
beheved." 

If,  however,  a  man  truly  believes  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
the  revelation  of  God  ;  that  what  he  taught  of  God  was  true ; 
that  God's  Spirit  spoke  through  his  words  and  deeds ;  that  he 
was  not  conquered  by  death,  but  still  Uves, — ^what  higher, 
what  better,  and  what  more  ennobling  beUef  could  a  man 
possess? 

After  all  between  Professor  Kirkpatrick  and  myself  there 
is  no  essential  difference  in  aim.  Both  of  us  wish  our  fellow- 
citizens  to  become  good  men  and  women,  and  both  of  us  think 
that  that  end  will  be  best  attained  by  their  retaining  a  belief 
that  the  Ruler  of  the  Universe — in  whom  all  must  perforce 
believe  —  was  indeed  the  God  and  Father  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  that  man's  hfe  does  not  terminate  with  the  grave.  Pro- 
fessor Kirkpatrick  appears  to  think  that  this  end  can  only  be 
attained  by  adhering  to  orthodox  tradition.  I,  on  the 
contrary,  am  convinced  that  the  spread  of  education  is  more 
and  more  undermining  the  belief  in  orthodox  tradition,  and 
so  rendering  it  unfit  to  perform  its  purpose.     That  this  is 
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especially  the  case  with  the  rising  generation,  and  that  if  we 
are  to  preserve  for  the  coming  members  of  our  race  the  benefits 
of  Christianity,  a  re-statement  of  the  essential  kernel  of  the 
truth  and  a  casting  off  of  the  temporary  husk  is  a  pressing 
necessity. 

Above  all  things  it  is  necessary  to  show  that  at  bottom 
religious  truth  has  nothing  to  do  with  magic  or  miracle  but  is 
the  same  kind  of  thing  as  scientific  truth  and  fits  rightly  into 
the  same  Universe.  To  quote  the  words  of  one  of  England's 
greatest  poets : 

I  spoke  as  I  saw. 
I  report  as  a  man  may  of  God's  work. 
All's  love ;  yet  all's  law. 

E.  W.  Macbride 


THE  FORGE 

The  crippled  god  lay  dead  where  he  had  wrought 
His  many  works  beside  the  forge.     He  lay, 
His  brown  breast  bared;  and  all  the  muscles'  play 

Of  those  two  branch-Uke  arms  was  still,  and  nought 

Of  that  great  strength,  of  all  the  grieving  thought 

Had  death  sapped  from  his  face.     Not  Jove  this  clay 
Could  cleanse  from  such  a  harsh-hued  pain.    Alway 

The  god  had  toiled  and  failed  in  what  he  sought, — 

To  form  one  perfect  weapon.     Years  ago 

Came  to  that  lone,  unhallowed  grove  a  band 
Of  men,  and  from  the  fallen  Vulcan's  hand 

They  took  the  tools  and  with  them  toiled.    And,  lo! 

They  fashioned  them  a  cross  and  bore  it  thence — 
The  dead  god's  face  was  touched  with  calm  intense. 

Mary  L.  Bradley 
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THERE  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  says  the  Preacher. 
If  he  were  to  revisit  the  Ught  among  us  with  whom  even 
steam  is  becoming  something  of  an  old  story — if  he  were 
here  in  our  age  of  automobiles,  aeroplanes,  electricity,  and 
radium,  he  would  certainly  open  his  eyes  very  wide  indeed, 
and  admit  that  his  statement  was  a  great  deal  too  sweeping. 
But  it  is  surely  a  curious  illustration  of  the  aspect  of  truth 
reflected,  however  one-sidedly,  in  his  words,  that  this  subject 
on  which  I  am  about  to  write,  was  treated  two  thousand 
three  hundred  and  thirty-two  years  ago  last  March,  in  the 
Theatre  of  Dionysius  at  Athens,  before  the  astonishingly 
modem  people  of  that  antique  city,  by  the  comic  poet 
Aristophanes.  The  comedy  called  by  him  the  '' Clouds," 
produced  in  the  year  423  B.C.,  might  quite  justly 
though  much  less  imaginatively  have  been  entitled  "  Fads  in 
Modern  Education."  It  may  be  interesting  to  see  what 
he  made  of  the  everlasting  theme,  still  green  and  flourishing 
as  the  perennial  folly  of  mankind. 

The  old-fashioned  training  of  the  Athenian  people 
had  been  extremely  simple, — music,  in  which  they  included 
hterature  for  the  mind,  and  gjTnnastics  for  the  body.  Every- 
body in  that  town,  every  free  man,  that  is,  learned  to  read 
and  write,  and  play  the  lyre  and  sing.  That  was  considered 
to  be  just  as  indispensable  and  as  much  a  matter  of  course 
as  that  everybody  should  learn  to  swim  where  Athene  like 
Britannia  ruled  the  seas. 

They  were  in  no  hurry  about  it.  They  gave  the  boys 
plenty  of  time.  The  pupil  sat  opposite  his  teacher  on  a 
stool,  as  we  can  see  in  many  of  the  vase-paintings,  and 
repeated  everything  after  him  until  he  knew  it  by  heart.  In 
this  way  he  came  to  have  his  mind  stored  with  a  great  deal 
of  excellent  hterature.    A  vast  amount  of  epic  and  lyrical 
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poetry,  Homer  and  Simonides,  gradually  settled  down  by 
a  painless  process  as  a  fixed  possession  of  his  mind.  The 
result  was  that  he  became  a  very  good  judge  of  such 
things.  I  suppose  there  never  was  a  whole  people  among 
whom  a  discriminating  taste  in  literature  has  been  so 
general  as  among  the  Athenians,  and  they  had  abundant 
occasion  both  to  enlarge  their  knowledge  and  to  exercise 
their  critical  faculties.  The  great  dramatic  poetry  of 
Athens  was  made  possible,  and  stimulated  to  the  highest 
point  of  productivity  and  excellence,  just  by  the  fact  that 
there  was  an  audience  there,  consisting  of  the  whole  people, 
with  sufficient  training  to  appreciate  it  with  discrimina- 
tion. For  the  poets  competed  before  them  and  they  were 
really,  in  the  last  resort,  the  judges  who  assigned  the 
coveted  places  of  honour.  That  was  one  excellent  result 
of  their  extremely  simple  training.  It  was  indeed  a  result 
the  full  significance  of  which  it  would  be  hard  to  over- 
estimate. 

If  human  culture  is  worth  anything,  and  at  least  we 
schoolmasters  must  be  agreed  that  it  is  worth  a  very 
great  deal  indeed,  and  that  man's  Ufe  would  be  an  unspeak- 
ably poor  and  beggarly  thing  without  it,  what  an  unparal- 
leled educational  achievement  it  was  to  produce  in  a  httle 
nook  of  the  earth,  and  within  the  very  moderate  circuit 
of  one  small  city's  walls,  an  audience  of  some  thirty  thou- 
sand people  who  could  sit  for  days  from  morning  to  nightfall 
on  stone  benches,  listening  with  keen  and  critical  delight  to 
the  masterpieces  of  the  Attic  stage,  perhaps  the  most  pro- 
found and  serious  poetry  in  the  world,  outside  of  the 
Hebrew  Psalms  and  Dante's  Divina  Comedia.  Aeschylus 
and  Sophocles  were  immensely  popular  poets  in  their  own 
day  and  in  their  own  city.  Else  we  should  never  have  heard 
of  them.  Think  of  what  that  means  and  compare  it  with 
what  popularity  signifies  with  us!  A  musical  comedy, 
namely,  in  this  particular  kind,  no  doubt  the  most  brainless 
"  crackhng  of  thorns  under  a  pot  "  for  the  most  part  that 
has  ever  been  kindled  by  the  friction    of  two  imbecilities^ 
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the  author's  and  his  audience's.  And  for  this  highly  credit- 
able result  the  Athenians  had  to  thank,  to  quite  a  con- 
siderable extent,  the  labours  of  those  very  poorly  requited 
and  very  Hghtly-esteemed  schoolmasters  of  theirs,  who 
by  dint  of  steady  repetition  filled  their  minds  with  models 
and   standards   of  high   excellence. 

But  there  was  another  result  of  this  training  which 
we  might  be  less  prepared  to  expect.  It  not  only  nurtured 
a  whole  people  of  intelhgent  critics  and  an  amazing  number 
of  poets,  orators,  and  artists.  That  would  have  been 
remarkable  enough.  But  the  strange  thing  is  that  some 
of  the  keenest  intellects  of  the  scientific  order,  men  who 
will  always  rank  as  the  pioneers  of  exact  and  systematic 
investigation,  Thucydides,  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  were 
formed  by  this  almost  exclusively  literary  education.  I 
think  such  a  fact  is  highly  significant.  It  involves  an  impor- 
tant principle  which  I  daresay  I  may  have  occasion  to  come 
back  upon  at  a  later  stage,  namely  that  there  is  fortunately 
no  necessity  to  know  beforehand  what  no  one  can  possibly 
know,  the  special  fine  of  activity  which  the  pupil  is 
destined  ultimately  to  make  his  own,  or  to  steer  straight 
for  that  from  the  very  beginning.  There  are  some  things 
which  he  ought  to  know  in  his  general  capacity  as  a 
human  being,  and,  if  we  give  him  a  reasonable  opportunity 
of  growing  into  these,  we  may  safely  exercise  a  somewhat 
generous  faith  that  Nature  will  contrive  in  the  long  run 
to  guide  him  towards  his  own  special  business,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  that  on  the  other  hand,  when  he  does  arrive  there, 
he  will  find  himself  none  the  worse,  but  on  the  contrary 
much  the  stronger  and  more  masterly,  even  within  his  own 
chosen  limits,  for  what  he  has  picked  up  elsewhere. 

Such  then  was  the  old-fashioned  Athenian  system  of 
education  and  such  were  some  of  its  fruits.  But  in  the 
time  of  Aristophanes  a  new  air  had  begun  to  stir.  Men 
had  ceased  to  be  wholly  satisfied  with  the  poet's  way  of 
looking  at  the  world.  They  had  begun  to  suspect  that  the 
sun  was  not  really  a  God  who  drove  his  fiery  car  daily  up 
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and  down  the  sky  and  rose  every  morning  refreshed  from 
his  bath  in  ocean,  ''Uke  a  strong  man  to  run  his  race."  An 
ingenious  person  called  Anaxagoras  declared  positively 
that  he  was  simply  a  large  red-hot  stone  twice  the  size  of 
Peloponnesus.  The  scientific  temper  was  abroad  and  all 
kinds  of  questions  were  being  asked  about  things  which 
in  the  old  days  had  been  regarded  as  beyond  all  question. 
An  impious  inquisitiveness,  as  it  seemed  to  old-fashioned 
people,  began  to  ransack  the  hidden  sanctuaries  of  Nature, 
the  things  in  heaven  above  and  the  things  beneath  the  earth 
and  in  the  waters  under  the  earth.  The  most  plain  divinities 
were  having  their  noses  impudently  tweaked  in  the  pincers 
of  the  physical  philosophers. 

These  atheists  did  not  refrain  from  prying  into  the 
secrets  of  "  that  orbed  maiden  with  white  fire  laden  whom 
mortals  call  the  Moon."  Nothing  was  sacred  to  them. 
All  things  were  open  to  discussion:  even  the  fundamental 
teachings  of  rehgion  and  morals.  A  new  kind  of  school- 
master, the  sophist,  had  come  into  fashion,  who  charged 
thumping  fees,  in  return  for  which  he  undertook  to  qualify 
his  pupils  to  discuss  any  question  whatever,  taking  either 
side  alternately  and  victoriously  maintaining  it,  proving 
to  a  demonstration,  if  need  were,  that  black  was  white,  and 
making  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason.  To  all  this 
modernism  Aristophanes  is  irreconcilably  opposed.  He  is 
laudator  temporis  acti,  an  uncompromising  champion  of 
the  old  system  which  produced  the  men  that  fought  at 
Marathon — a  battle  no  less  surely  believed  by  him  to  have 
been  won  in  the  palaestra  and  the  lyre-master's  school  than 
Waterloo,  according  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  was  won 
in  the  playing-fields  of  Eton.  He  rises  to  the  very  height 
of  J  song  when  he  praises  the  wholesome,  modest,  reverent 
young  men  with  strong  and  beautiful  bodies,  and  minds 
sane  and  pure  whom  one  used,  in  the  old  days,  to  see  in 
Athens,  instead  of  the  putty-faced,  impudent  chatterboxes 
of  the  present  time,  without  reserve  or  reverence,  who  hare 
been  hatched  in  the  sophistic  incubators. 
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His  point  of  view  is  much  like  that  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Blake  as  set  forth  by  him  in  a  recent  pamphlet.  In  this 
Mr.  Blake  unfolds  a  terrible  picture  of  the  untrammeled 
freedom  with  which  the  most  delicate  questions  concerning 
the  family  and  marriage  and  such  high  and  holy  things  are 
discussed  in  the  University  lecture  rooms  of  America,  and 
that  too  before  mixed  classes  of  youths  and  maidens,  often 
with  a  lead  on  the  part  of  the  professor  or  sophist  to 
decidedly  unconventional  conclusions.  Mr.  Blake's  own 
view  is  that  all  this  license  is  due  to  the  modern  criticism 
of  the  Bible,  while  in  turn  the  relaxation  of  the  moral  bonds 
which  he  sees  gaining  ground  alarmingly  in  the  doings  of 
our  age  is  the  direct  result  in  part  of  this  derivative  academic 
removing  of  the  ancient  land-marks.  It  is,  however,  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  that  Aristophanes  maintains  the  thesis 
in  a  somewhat  more  sparkling  manner  than  Mr.  Blake, 
whom  his  worst  enemy  would  not  accuse  of  anything 
approaching  levity. 

The  poet  pours  unlimited  and  often  exquisite 
ridicule  upon  what  he  considers  the  modern  educational 
fads  of  his  time.  What  could  be  more  comical  for  instance 
than  his  caricature  of  scientific  method  in  the  investigation 
of  the  weighty  problem:  ''How  far  can  a  flea  jump?" 
The  creature,  after  biting  Chaerephon  on  the  eyebrow,  had 
landed  on  the  bald  head  of  Socrates.  His  leaping  power 
was  measured  with  the  utmost  precision  thus:  Socrates 
dipped  the  insect's  feet  in  melted  wax  and  let  him  jump, 
then  measured  the  distance  between  the  traces. — Q.  E.  F. 
The  question  was  settled  once  for  all  with  that  quanti- 
tative accuracy  which  is  the  glory  of  exact  science. 

Now  I  think  we  cannot  help  sympathizing  a  good  deal 
both  with  Mr.  Blake  and  with  Aristophanes,  at  least  in 
the  ultimate  conviction  or  instinct  which  underlies  their 
attachment  to  the  past.  Such  men  feel,  and  rightly  feel, 
that  there  are  certain  high  and  immovable  sanctities  at  the 
basis  of  human  life  giving  it  all  its  value  and  meaning.  At 
any    given    moment    these    imperishable    rock-foundations 
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are  rrpresented  at  least  for  the  great  majority  of  men,  and 
brought  to  bear  upon  their  inward  hfe  and  outward  conduct 
in  a  more  or  less  effective  way,  by  forms  and  symbols,  con- 
ventions and  moralities  and  religiosities,  myths  and  dogmas, 
80  old  and  famihar  as  to  seem  inseparable  from  the  inmost 
substance  of  the  real  things,  the  fundamental  verities 
themselves;  quite  vital  to  them,  bone  of  their  bone  and 
flesh  of  their  flesh.  It  seems  as  if  the  inevitable  expansion 
of  man's  mind  by  bursting  through  the  one  must  disrupt 
and  annihilate  the  other.  But  in  fact  it  is  not  so.  The 
S3^mbols  vanish.  The  new  spirit  breathes  upon  them  and 
they  melt  away  like  a  cloud.  Not  Mr.  Blake  nor  Aristophanes 
himself,  nor  Mr.  Chesterton  either,  can  stop  that,  real 
as  are  the  evils  deplored  by  them,  the  w^de-spread  and  often 
subtle  unsettlement,  the  loosening  even  of  moral  bonds 
that  usually  accompanies  this  painful  and  wasteful  but 
quite  indispensable  process.  The  old  symbols  go,  but 
the  great  realities  which  they  stood  for  remain.  Man 
cannot  live  ■v\dthout  them.  His  instinct  of  self-preservation 
secures  their  hold  upon  him.  He  cannot  lose  them  without 
losing  his  own  soul.  Though  obscured  for  the  moment,  and 
seemingly  dissolved  in  the  general  flux,  they  infallibly 
emerge  again.  What  seemed  their  death  was  but  a  re-birth: 
"  Like  a  child  from  the  womb,  like  a  ghost  from  the  tomb 
they  rise  and  upbuild  "  themselves  larger  and  fitter  embodi- 
ments for  the  exercise  of  their  own  imperishable  life. 

Old  fogeys  like  myself  then,  who  are  strongly  attached 
to  the  time-honoured  educational  methods  and  subjects, 
will  do  well  to  take  warning  from  the  example  of  the  first, 
and  by  far  the  most  brilhant,  assailant  upon  Fads  in 
Modern  Education.  The  physical  studies  on  which 
Aristophanes  emptied  his  inexhaustible  quiver,  the  inquisi- 
tive attitude  of  mind  so  repulsive  to  him  as  to  many  other 
poets,  CampbelP  and  Wordsworth^  for  instance,  all  this 
had   a  great  future   before  it.     Perhaps,  after  all,  the  most 

1  "  I  ask  not  proud  Philosophy  to  teach  me  what  thou  art." 

2  "  Philosopher  !  a  fingering  slave, 
One  that  would  peep  and  botanise 
Upon  hid  mother's  grave." 
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distinctive  claim  of  his  people  upon  the  admiration  of 
posterity,  the  most  important  and  original  contribution  they 
made  to  civilisation,  was  just  that  they  were  the  pioneers 
in  this  cold,  dissecting  way  of  looking  at  the  world ;  the  first 
who  dared  to  see  things  as  they  are  in  their  own  nature 
without  disturbing  reflections  from  the  altogether  different 
nature  and  subjectivity  of  the  observer.  Aristophanes  did 
not  find  it  difficult  to  make  people  laugh  at  the  new  studies. 
We  are  always  apt  to  see  something  rather  ludicrous  in 
what  we  are  not  accustomed  to,  and  of  course  all  new-born 
things  must  stumble  about  in  a  very  comical  way  at  first 
until  they  have  learned  to  walk.  At  this  distance  we  can 
see  quite  plainly  that  the  future  belonged  to  that  ungainly 
movement  so  inimitably  and  immortally  jeered  at.  ^'  The 
whirligig  of  time  has  brought  in  his  revenges,"  and  now 
the  laugh  is  rather  on  the  prince  of  jesters  himself.  One 
must  be  wary  then  in  stamping  any  single  novelty  as  a  fad. 
The  reason  why  it  seems  so  to  us  may  happen  to  be  far  from 
complimentary  to  ourselves.  It  may  well  be  because  we 
have  become  ossified  in  a  dull  routine.  Or,  perhaps,  the 
unfamiliar  claimant  represents  a  very  real,  though  hitherto 
neglected,  aspect  in  the  ver}^  complex  environment,  ever 
growing  more  and  more  complex  as  thought  expands,  where- 
with it  is  our  business  as  teachers  to  help  bring  our  charges 
into  a  living  responsive  interaction,  an  aspect  which  we 
have  somehow  contrived  to  ignore  without  physical  extinc- 
tion, which  therefore  seems  negligible  or  even  non-existent 
to  us. 

Huxley  spent  a  good  deal  of  the  spare  time  left  over 
from  hammering  the  theologians  in  pressing  and  illustrating 
the  educational  value  of  biological  science.  It  was  easy 
enough  to  make  fun  of  his  ''  fad."  What  could  be  the 
virtue  as  a  mental  discipHne  of  cutting  up  beetles  and  cray- 
fish? That  sort  of  messing  was  precisely  on  the  same  level 
as  the  Aristophanic  flea  and  gnat  investigations.  So  the 
old  fogeys  would  have  said  and  did  say.  And  yet  in  this 
short  time  biology  has  already  taken  its  firm  place  in  all 
the  universities  that  count,  and  even  in  many  schools.   Very 
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few  subjects,  indeed,  have  proved  so  interesting  to  under- 
graduates. And,  more  than  that,  it  is  universally  recognised,, 
except  among  the  incurable,  that  a  grasp  of  the  principle 
of  development,  such  as  may  best  and  most  convincingly 
be  rubbed  in  by  fooling  with  the  inwards  of  bugs  and 
guinea-pigs,  is  an  absolutely  essential  part  in  the  equip- 
ment of  every  educated  man,  quite  indispensable  to  fruit- 
ful study  in  almost  every  single  department  of  human 
knowledge,  nature,  history,  ethics,  or  reUgion.  Physics  and 
chemistry  used  to  be  called  "  stinks  "  in  Cambridge  even, 
the  more  hospitable  to  innovations  of  the  two  great 
English  universities.  The  name  reflected  admirably  the 
prevailing  contempt  for  these  studies  as  compared  with 
the  classics  and  mathematics.  They  were  at  best  a  side- 
show. To  take  to  them  branded  a  man  with  inferiority  some- 
what as  if  in  athletics  he  chose  to  devote  himself  to 
bicycling  rather  than  to  foot-ball,  cricket,  or  rowing. 
Now-a-days,  I  fancy  Oxford  itself,  and  even  the  Provost  of 
Oriel,  would  scarcely  venture  to  indulge  the  traditional 
Olympian  sniff  at  the  world-transforming  researches  of 
such  men  as  J.  J.  Thompson  and  our  own  Rutherford,  men 
whom  Lucretius  and  Vergil  would  have  celebrated  with 
honours  not  far  short  of  divine.  We  must  walk  softly  then, 
we  gentlemen  of  the  classics  and  antiquities.  We  must 
diligently  guard  against  over-haste  in  stigmatising  all 
novelties  as  fads.  It  may  easily  happen  to  us  in  doing  so 
to  write  ourselves  down  in  conspicuous  capitals — by  the 
letters  of  a  highly  undesirable  but,  according  to  the  poet 
Burns, ^  most  characteristically  academical  degree. 

Still  there  are  such  things  as  Fads  in  Education.  And 
though  it  is  a  hazardous  undertaking,  I  will  proceed  tenta- 
tively and  modestly,  taking  my  hfe  in  my  hand  as  it  were, 
to  point  out  three  of  them,  out  of  a  great  many  more  which 
seem  to  me  to  deserve  the  name :  Kiihn  ist  das  Miihen,  Herr- 
lich  der  Lohn.  Sobered,  as  we  may  well  be,  by  our  review 
of  past  precipitancies,  shall  we  employ  the  word  consecrated 
by   the   usage   of   my   ingenious   friend,    the   editor  of   this 

1  "  They  gang  in  stirks,  and  come  oot  asees.' 
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Magazine,  and  call  them  ''fallacies  "  rather,  a  term  perhaps 
a  little  less  insolent  if  not  less  cock-sure?  If  I  miderstand 
him  aright,  he  contends  that  the  educational  value  of  a 
subject  hes  in  its  very  uselessness,  and  that  classical  studies 
being  the  most  useless  are  therefore  the  best. 

The  first  to  which  I  should  Uke  to  call  attention,  the 
first  which  occurs  on  the  Aristotelian  principle  of  transition 
by  contraries,  is  the  Fallacy  of  the  Innovator  whose  cause 
I  might  seem  to  have  just  been  pleading.  It  does  not  consist 
in  the  fact  that  he  seeks  to  gain  a  footing  for  a  new  subject. 
Care  has  been  taken  to  admit  unreservedly  that  he  is  often 
perfectly  justified  by  the  event  in  doing  so  much.  But  as 
he  must  usually  fight  for  the  recognition  of  the  new  with 
the  ^'beati  possidentes'',  the  representatives  of  the  old,  his 
human  weakness  is  very  prone  to  be  pushed  into  a  one-sided- 
ness  no  less  unjust  than  theirs,  so  as  unduly  to  depreciate  and 
sweep  away  into  the  rubbish  heap  all  that  competes  with 
his  own  enthusiasms.  This  is  the  vice  of  the  anti-classical 
iconoclasts.  It  is  very  amusing  for  a  teacher  of  classics 
like  myself,  the  subject  so  long  identified  with  a  somewhat 
arrogant  attitude  towards  most  other  things,  to  have  this 
ancient  arrogance  revenged  upon  my  own  quite  innocent 
person  in  a  certain  tone  of  quite  ingenuous  commiseration 
which  sometimes  shps  out  in  remarks  addressed  to  me  by  the 
representatives  of  what  seem  to  themselves  to  be  the  really 
"  live   subjects." 

Such  persons  do  quite  sincerely  grieve  to  see  any  man, 
for  whom  they  still  retain  some  modicum  of  regard, 
tied  to  the  oar  in  such  an  antiquated  galley.  But  you 
will  find  that  we  gerund-grinders,  as  Carlyle  very  un- 
kindly called  us,  are  not  at  all  sorry  for  ourselves.  We 
have,  it  is  true — at  least  most  of  us — come  to  admit  that  we 
are  not  so  exclusively  indispensable  as  we  once  fondly 
imagined.  But  we  still  continue  in  a  modest  way  to 
magnify  our  office,  to  think  that  it  affords  scope  for  all, 
and  more  than  all,  such  faculties  as  we  possess,  and  gives 
us  plenty  of  opportunity  to  do  work  of  the  highest  useful- 
ness.    We  do  not  think  either  that  our  function  is  to  be 
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mere  vendors  of  pretty  things.  We  have  seen  distinctly 
virile  qualities  develop  under  the  discipline  which  our  Greek 
and  Latin  abundantly  supply.  We  no  longer  claim,  I  think, 
that  every  boy,  whether  his  nature  has  the  stuff  adapted 
for  manufacture  into  silk  purses  or  not,  should  be  forced 
to  learn  Greek.  But  we  do  claim  that  a  fair  proportion  of 
the  best  boys  should  have,  what  they  have  not  in  Canada, 
an  opportunity  and  some  encouragement  to  learn  it.  We 
maintain  that  it  is  a  matter  of  some  considerable  impor- 
tance for  any  people,  who  are  at  all  ambitious  of  taking  a 
respectable  place  in  the  ranks  of  civihsed  humanity,  that 
there  should  be  among  them  a  remnant  and  a  leaven  of 
really  cultivated  people  such  as  can  read  at  a  pinch  Homer 
and  the  New  Testament  in  the  original.  It  will  be  generally 
admitted  that  at  least  the  latter  of  these  two  books  has  a 
fairly  strong  claim,  so  far  as  we  can  yet  see,  upon  the  per- 
manent attention  of  mankind.  There  have  been  times, 
it  is  true,  just  before  the  French  Revolution  for  instance, 
when  some  extremely  clever  little  men  thought  the  world 
would  soon  make  a  shift  to  get  along  without  it.  This 
forecast,  however,  was  destined  to  receive  a  somewhat 
striking  falsification ;  and  to-day  it  is  well  known  to  everyone 
who  knows  anything  at  all  about  such  things,  that  there 
are  very  few  lines  of  inquiry  wliich  are  quite  so  much  alive 
as  the  study  of  this  old  Greek  book,  as  there  are  none  at  all 
more  intimately  bound  up  with  our  deepest  and  most 
pressing  interests.  ^Miatever  may  be  our  views  or  our 
surmises  about  religion,  it  is  certain  that  we  have  here  the 
very  central  knot  and  ganglion,  as  it  were,  of  human  history 
of  which  every  educated  man,  every  one  who  wishes  to  have 
an  intelligent  hold  of  the  inward  side  of  the  world  he  Uves 
in,  and  hates  to  grope  about  in  it  in  the  mere  darkness,  must 
necessarily  seek  to  have   some   clear  understanding. 

Now  the  astonishing  thing  is  that  this  book,  though  dili- 
gently read  for  centuries,  used  by  countless  thousands  as  the 
very  staff  and  lamp  of  their  Ufe,  has  only  quite  recently,  within 
the  last  hundred   years,  that  is,   begun   to  be   subjected   to 
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an  entirely  free  and  systematic  examination.  At  present 
new  light  is  being  thrown  upon  it  every  day.  Only  a  few 
years  ago  some  of  its  most  important  single  words  even, 
to  say  nothing  of  still  more  momentous  advances,  were  for 
the  very  first  time  fully  explained  bj^  Deissmann,  by  means 
of  the  Greek  papyri  found  at  Oxyrrhyncus  in  Egypt.  Are 
we  going  to  leave  all  the  first-hand  work  in  this  field  to  the 
Germans?  Is  Canada  not  to  take  even  the  first  steps  to 
prepare  herself  for  making  any  real  contribution  to  what 
all  white  people,  everj^where  else  in  the  world,  know  to  be 
one  of  the  most  characteristically  modern  departures  of 
intelligent  activity  ?  We  are  ready  enough  to  admire  the 
Germans  for  what  they  have  done  in  the  matter  of  aerial 
navigation  both  as  regards  discovery  and  practical  applica- 
tion of  their  discoveries  to  commercial  enterprise.  Every- 
body knows  the  name  of  Count  ZeppeHn.  In  a  short  time 
they  will  have  several  lines  going  for  the  transport  of  pas- 
sengers, and  perhaps  for  military  purposes.  But  we  do 
not  see  that  all  this,  though  significant  enough,  is  a  mere  trifle 
compared  with  the  way  in  which  they  are  influencing  the 
world  by  their  New  Testament  studies;  and  still  less  can 
we  be  brought  to  understand  that,  wide  apparently  as  is 
the  distance  between  the  two  fields  of  achievement,  there 
is  really  a  very  close  and  obvious  connexion  between 
success  in  the  one  and  eminence  in  the  other. 

A  people  who  are  sufficiently  alive,  whose  higher  activities 
are  sufficiently  well  organised  and  supported  by  the  general  level 
of  inteUigence  to  produce  a  Deissmann  or  a  Johannes  Weiss, 
or  half-a-dozen  others  who  could  easily  be  named  can  throw 
off  a  score  of  Zeppelins,  without  turning  a  hair.  That, 
however,  is  what  our  ''  practical "  people  can  never  be 
expected  to  admit  or  understand,  I  suppose.  At  any  rate, 
every  one  will  surely  see  that  it  would  at  least  raise  us  in  our 
own  and  other  men's  esteem  if  we  should  ever  produce  New 
Testament  scholars  of  the  type  I  have  mentioned.  When 
shaU  we  do  so?  When  we  become  what,  I  think  it  was 
Curtius    who    said    we    Canadians     are      not,     and     that 
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for  the  curious  reason,  as  some  will  think,  that  we  knew 
no  Greek — a  scientific  people.  When  we  are  really  per- 
meated from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  by  a  love  of  know- 
ledge for  its  own  sake;  when  a  very  small  minority  of 
us,  small  but  sufficient  to  teU,  at  last  have  our  eyes  opened 
to  divine  something  of  the  great  spiritual  horizon  of  our 
race,  and  can  see  the  luminaries  of  that  sky  in  something 
like  their  relative  magnitudes.  When  we  do  so  it  may  be 
confidently  predicted  that  this  one  great  steadfast  star 
which  has  shone  upon  the  world  for  near  two  thousand 
years  will  once  more  again  irresistibly  fix  our  gaze.  We  shall 
care  enough  about  it  to  seek  to  know  about  it  all  that  can 
be  known.  We  shall  use  all  the  telescopes  and  spectroscopes 
that  can  be  brought  to  bear,  or  see  that  there  are  those 
among  us  who  can  use  them  and  give  us  authentic  news 
of  it — nay  perhaps  invent  new  and  improved  instruments 
of  our  own  Canadian  make.  And  then  there  will  be  no 
more  illiterate  talk  about  Greek  being  an  antiquated  subject 
with  no  bearing  on  our  actual  life.  Only  persons  who 
know  Greek  and  know  it  very  well  can  do  for  us  this 
specifically  modern  and  indispensable  service,  can  lift  us 
to  a  place  among  the  elect,  in  the  van  of  the  procession  of 
the  nations,  or  even  follow  intelHgently  and  give  us  reUable 
reports  of  what  is  being  done  by  the  real  leaders  of  humanity 
elsewhere. 

Do  not  suppose  either  that  this  sort  of  scholar 
can  confine  himself  to  what  is  called  New  Testament 
Greek.  We  have  found  there  is  no  such  thing. 
You  cannot  so  conveniently  limit  the  cerebral  disturbance 
necessary  to  make  our  country  great.  What  used  to  be 
called  New  Testament  Greek  is  simply,  speaking  broadly, 
the  Greek  in  use  among  the  Hellenized  peoples  of  Egypt 
and  the  East.  The  very  language  of  our  most  vital  book 
can  only  be  understood  in  its  larger  setting,  in  the  Ught  of 
what  was  called  the  "  common  tongue,"  and  still  more  its 
world  of  thought  can  only  come  clear  and  stand  out  in 
full  reUef   against   the   background   of   that  whole   ancient 
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world  differing  toto  coelo  from  our  own.  Our  New  Testa- 
ment scholar  must  know  among  many  other  things,  the 
Stoics,  and  these  will  take  him  back  to  Aristotle  and  Plato, 
to  the  Greek  tragedians  and  to  Homer.  In  short  he  will 
not  be  a  "  Uve  "  man  or  do  his  work  in  this  place  and 
moment  unless  he  lives  over  again  and  inwardly  retra- 
verses  the  whole  course  of  the  spiritual  development  of  that 
great  Greek  people  whose  stamp  is  once  and  for  all  indeUbly 
impressed  upon  all  the  inward  history  of  our  race.  As  to 
the  necessity  of  keeping  aUve  the  study  of  Latin  I  need  not 
say  one  word.  There  are  very  few  even  among  the  most 
fanatical  opponents  of  the  classics  who  do  not  recognise 
the  obvious  indispensableness  of  Latin  for  at  least  the 
majority  of  those  who  would  claim  to  be  hberally  educated, 
and  those  few  are  neither  capable  of  enlightenment  by  words 
nor  worth  attention. 

The  second  fad  or  fallacy  on  which  I  wish  to  say  a  word 
is  what  may  be  called  the  Utilitarian  fallacy.  Perhaps  a 
sufficient  exposure  of  it  has  already  been  indicated.  The 
people  who  wish  their  education  to  be  immediately  con- 
vertible into  dollars  and  cents  are  numerous,  hke  most  other 
classes  of  foolish  people.  It  is  quite  true  that  we  cannot 
get  on  without  some  dollars  and  cents ;  though  I  think  one 
excellent  result  of  a  more  wide-spread  and  vital  education 
among  us  would  be  the  sincere  conviction,  that  popular 
superstition  exaggerates  enormously  the  amount  necessary 
for  any  really  serious  purposes :  and  another  excellent  result, 
that  we  should  be  able  to  make  a  little  go  a  much  longer  way. 
A  great  part  of  the  reason  why  we  are  such  slaves  of  Mam- 
mon, and  have  gone  astray  after  so  many  hollow  and 
heartless  admirations,  is  just  that  so  many  of  us  are  depen- 
dent for  all  the  excitement  we  can  get  out  of  the  world  on  those 
primitive  stimulations  which  are  at  once  the  most  worthless 
and  also  the  most  expensive  to  procure.  Whereas,  if  we  were  a 
really  educated  people  we  could  find  many  ways  of 
amusing  ourselves  that  cost  very  little.  We  should  be  much 
more  independent  and  prouder  than  we  are.  We  should  not  care 
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to  call  the  king,  or  even  a  railway  magnate,  our  cousin,  if  we 
could  enter  into  that  inner  inalienable  Idngdom  which 
consists  simply  in  the  vigorous  working  of  our  own,  too  often, 
rusty  powers.  Good  books  are  cheap;  the  newspapers — 
those  inexhaustible  mines  of  raw  material  for  reflection- 
cost  only  one  cent;  a  man  can  always  shut  his  eyes  and 
think,  if  there  is  anything  at  all  in  his  head,  and  get  no  end 
of  fun  out  of  it.  "I  have  been  happy  thinking,"  says  the 
ploughman  poet;  pencils  and  paint  brushes  and  paper  or 
canvas  are  within  a  moderate  compass;  even  a  decent 
piano  or  violin  can  be  come  by  readily;  a  hammer  or  spud 
for  pottering  away  with  rocks  and  plants,  in  the  way  of  some 
mild  geologising  or  botanising,  can  be  begged,  bought,  or 
stolen;  a  walk  on  the  mountain  is  free  to  all.  Good  music 
and  good  plays  are  also  cheap  in  civilised  countries.  They 
will  be,  some  day,  with  us.  I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that 
everybody  will  be  able  to  do,  or  will  care  to  do,  all  these 
things;  but  I  do  mean  that  in  the  boundless  riches  of  the 
world  without  and  within,  very  inadequately  represented 
by  the  above  examples,  in  tanta  copia  rerum,  every  human 
being  who  is  not  absolutely  maimed  by  nature  or  stopped 
up  by  a  criminal  and  acquired  dullness  beyond  nature  and 
contrary  to  her,  should  be  able  to  find  a  playground  and 
a  kingdom. 

And  I  will  never  believe  that  there  is  one  single  work- 
man in  Montreal,  whose  day's  wages  are  so  scanty  or 
whose  day's  labour  is  so  exhausting  as  to  close  all  these  doors 
upon  him;  if  only  we  could  keep  him  at  school  till  he  is  four- 
teen years  of  age,  as  we  most  certainly  could  do,  and  shall 
one  day  do,  and  arrange  our  dealings  with  him  there  so  as 
really  to  make  something  of  that  miraculous  body  and 
mind  of  his.  The  great  fallacy  in  the  utihtarian  view  is, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  it  fails  to  take  account  of  a  remark- 
able fact  which  the  thoughtful  have  often  occasion  to 
observe — the  fact  that  your  frontal  attack  is  usually  the 
very  worst  possible  kind  of  tactics.  There  are  many  things 
in  themselves  quite  desirable  to  secure,  wealth  is  one  of  them, 
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happiness  is  another,  popularity  is  a  third,  the  favour 
of  the  fair  sex  is  a  fourth,  and  there  are  many  others 
hke  fame  and  eloquence  and  wit  and  artistic  effect 
generally — including  even  the  red  pepper  of  paradox — ^which 
cannot  best  be  gained,  or  most  surely,  by  driving  straight 
at  them.  They  are  all  essentially  bye-products.  Take 
them  in  flank  and  they  are  likeliest  to  fall  to  you.  Go 
your  ways  steering  by  the  upper  lights  with  your  eye  on  the 
solid  objects  of  which  all  these  are  but  reflections,  and  they 
will  come  of  themselves.  Or  if  some  of  them  don't,  you 
can  do  very  well  without  them.  If  possible,  never  think 
of  them.  If  there  were  no  other  consideration,  that  is  the 
most  cunning  way  to  catch  them.  Leave  them  for  the 
left  hand  which  your  right  ignores,  being  too  much  and  too 
profitably  employed  elsewhere.  For  a  hot,  direct  pursuit 
is  the  surest  plan  to  scare  them  away.  The  shy  fugacious 
goddess  of  luck  whose  grace  is  all  important  here,  eludes 
the  hobnailed  tread,  flat  foot,  and  stifling  hug  of  her  too 
robustious  Cyclops  of  a  wooer.  "  Farewell,  she  cries  and 
waves  her  lily  hand."  Whereas,  being  female,  she  will 
often  come  more  than  half  way  to  meet  the  swain  who  does 
not  seem  to  see  her. 

There  is  no  region  in  which  a  premature  and  covetous 
concentration  upon  mere  lucre  is  so  absurdly  out  of  place 
and  so  certain  to  defeat  even  its  own  narrow  ends  (especially 
if  you  take  the  larger  point  of  view  of  a  whole  people's  inter- 
ests) as  in  the  matter  of  education.  To  make  a  people 
industrially  effective  you  must  make  them  intelligent.  And 
they  will  never  be  intelligent  unless  a  considerable  number 
of  them  seek  and  love  wisdom  for  her  own  sake,  and  not 
merely  as  the  dray-horse  for  their  provision  carts.  ''  Seek 
first  the  kingdom  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto 
you."  It  is  from  the  spiritual  sky  that  the  fertilising  rain 
must  come  to  bring  all  foison  and  plenty  down  here  on  earth : 
that  heaven  is  the  source  of  all  our  Ught,  and,  therefore, 
of  all  our  heat  and  power  as  weU.  To  make  even  your 
baggage  waggon  go,  you  must  "  hitch  it  to  a  star." 
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In  the  second  place  (which  is  only,  perhaps,  one  aspect 
of  the  other  over  again)  this  utilitarianism  forgets  that  a 
man  is  not  a  beaver  whose  business  in  life  is  to  lay  logs. 
He  is,  in  plain  fact,  an  unspeakably  complex  creature  with 
multiform  relations  to  an  infinite  universe  of  intelligences 
and  things.  And  the  puzzhng  but  obvious  fact  is  that  since  all 
the  parts  of  this  universe  are  nothing  in  themselves  except 
in  their  place  as  parts,  that  is,  as  implying  and  impUed  in  the 
whole  which  Uves  in  them  and  gives  them  all  their  life  and 
meaning,  he  won't  make  much  of  any  one  thing  unless  he 
achieves  the  seemingly  impossible  task  of  getting  in  some 
sense  or  other  the  hang  of  all.  The  ultimate  task  to  which 
society  will  set  him,  the  particular  service  in  payment  for 
which  he  is  destined  to  be  provided  with  his  bread  and 
butter,  may  be  an  almost  infinitesimal  one.  He  may  be 
intended  one  day  to  be  employed  in  a  shoe-factory,  con- 
tributing his  small  fraction  along  with  the  great  number 
of  others,  more  than  a  hundred  I  am  told,  among  whom  the 
modern  division  of  labour  apportions  the  various  roles  in 
the  production  of  a  pair  of  boots.  His  compass  of  bread- 
winning  labour  may  be  much  more  restricted  than  a 
beaver's,  and  incomparably  more  so  than  a  Polynesian 
Islander's.  But  he  is  a  man  all  the  same.  He  may,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  he  will,  go  far  afield  from  his  bootpegs. 
Spinoza,  the  spectator  of  all  time  and  existence,  supported 
himself  by  grinding  optical  glasses.  Charles  Lamb  was 
a  clerk  in  the  Indian  Office,  John  and  James  Mill  also 
were  officials  there.     Many  more  such  cases  might  be  cited. 

Our  workman  is  not  very  Ukely  to  range  so  widely,  but  it 
will  infalUbly  be  a  bad  business  both  for  him  and  other 
people  if  he  does  not  range  at  all.  For  what  Carlyle  says 
of  him  is  Hterally  true,  he  is  an  infinite  shoe-black.  He 
has  in  him  potencies  in  height  and  depth,  heavenwards 
and  hellwards,  that  are  not  less  than  boundless  and  terrific. 
If  you  doom  him  to  dullness  and  vacuity,  if  the  better  part 
of  him  be  stunted  and  atrophied,  you  let  loose  a  great  many 
more   than   seven   devils.     There   is  a  slumbering  volcano 
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in  him,  not  to  be  guarded  against  by  the  cunningest 
machinery  of  external  repression,  by  no  conceivable  number 
of  policemen,  fleets,  and  armies  sitting  on  the  lid,  but 
capable  in  spite  of  all  such  dampers  of  breaking  out  in  wide- 
spread and  conspicuous  devastation.  It  was  ju^t  this  sort 
of  man  who  made  the  French  Revolution.  Woe  to  the 
society  whose  arrangements  would  make  an  ant  of  him, 
without  taking  steps  to  secure  the  ant's  stinglessness,  his 
convenient  and  enviable  monasticism,  the  modesty  of  his 
claims  and  his  immunity  from  desires. 

But  surely  it  should  not  be  necessary  to  dwell  on  the 
mischief  which  Satan  finds  for  idle  and  empty  heads  to  do; 
the  kindUer  aspect  is  enough.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
you  do  not  exhaustively  describe  the  poor  fellow  whose 
case  is  before  us,  in  terms  of  his  bread-winning  labour,  as 
when  you  call  him  the  ^^th  fraction  of  a  shoemaker.  He 
is  a  citizen  who  will  have  a  vote:  he  must  according  to  the 
ineluctable  decree  of  nature  go  courting  some  day,  and 
write  love  letters,  and  be  called  upon  Hke  the  birds  in 
spring  for  some  ingenious  turns  and  trills  in  the  way  of  more 
or  less  lyrical  expression.  When  the  time  comes,  too,  it 
will  make  an  enormous  difference  whether  he  can  acquit 
himself  creditably  of  his  share  with  the  nesthngs,  who  can- 
not in  this  case  be  pushed  out  of  the  nest  after  a  month's 
worms,  but  must  be  tended  for  years  and  go  to  school  in  their 
turn,  and  are  not  likely  to  do  much  there  unless  the 
male  parent-bird  shows  some  interest  in  what  they 
are  doing.  He  will  also,  it  may  be  hoped,  go  to  church, 
and  if  he  is  to  avoid  becoming  a  Christian  Scientist  or 
something  equally  preposterous,  he  will  have  need  to  be 
prepared  for  the  large  and  intricate  problems  which  con- 
front every  man  who  is  going  to  prove  himself  a  man  in  this 
trial-wilderness  of  our  modern  fife,  after  a  much  sounder 
fashion  than  many  highly  educated  people  so-called.  One 
part  of  that  sound  preparation  will  be  to  get  off  by  heart, 
after  Athenian  fashion,  some  really  good  pieces  of  our  own 
literature,   including   a  few   chapters   of  the   English  Bible. 
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The  prophylactic  virtue  of  such  a  course  cannot  easily  be 
exaggerated.    I  can  scarcely  imagine  any  one  who  has  under- 
gone it,  sitting  in  a  gorgeous  temple  and  listening  with  long 
and  solemn  ears  to  scripture  lessons  drawn  from  the  lucubra- 
tions of  Mary  Baker  Eddy  as  a  substitute  for  Isaiah.    The 
utilitarian  proclaims  as  his  great  principle  that  the  object 
of  education  is  to  fit  the  boy  for  the  battle  of  Hfe.     Yes, 
of  course  it  is.   But  the  battle  of  life  is  not  a  mere  battle 
for  a  hving.     It  is  a  much  wider  thing  than  that.  The  whole 
extent  of  it  is  not  adequately  expressed  in  any  formula  short 
of  the  magnificent  declaration  of  the  Westminster  Catechism, 
that  man's  chief  end  is  to  glorify  God  and  to  enjoy  him  for- 
ever; and  that  that  is  the  crown  of  his  battle.    There  is 
really  very  little  fear  about  a  hving.     Anybody  with  two  legs 
and  arms,  at  least  in  our  country,  can  be  confidently  counted 
on  to  make  a  hving.     He  can  do  that  with  one  hand.    The 
great  fear  is  that  he  will  never  enter  into  anything  at  all 
that  deserves  to  be  called  life.     If  I  could  read  my  son's 
horoscope  with  unerring  certainty,  and  knew  beyond  ques- 
tion that  he  was  doomed  to  some  such  narrow  lot  as  to  be 
plumber  or  professor,  do  you  think  I  would  make  him  play 
with  gas-pipes,  or  start  thumping  a  desk  from  his  tenderest 
years?    Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  take  the  sure  way  to 
make  him  a  drudge  or  a  prig.   I  should  hope  that  the  food 
he    assimilated    would    be    convertible    into    some    surplus 
energy,  beyond  what  was  needed  for  his  daily  pull  upon 
his  collar  in  the  mill-round.     My  foreknowledge  would  surely 
make  me  most  anxious  to  fit  the  poor  young  fellow  out  with 
the  means  of  turning  his  spare  time,  his  holidays,  and  Sun- 
days to  some  account — perhaps  by  the  practice  of  plumbing 
if  I  knew  he  was  going  to  be  a  professor,  and  with  some  of 
the  material  of  professing,  if  I  knew  he  was  to  be  a  plumber. 
But  this  utiHtarian  fallacy  is  only  one  side,  the  rather 
sordidly  actuated  side  of  a  wider  phenomenon — the  modern 
tendency  to  excessive  or  at  least  premature  specialism,  which 
is  extensively  prevalent  among  the  learned  as  well  as  among 
the  vulgar.     The  range  of  things  knowable  has  expanded 
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so  enormously  in  our  day,  and  at  the  same  time  our  demand 
for  precision  and  completeness  in  every  single  line  has 
become  so  exacting,  that  a  division  of  labour  scarcely  less 
minute  and  soul-destro}dng  than  the  kind  that  obtains  in 
the  factories,  has  estabHshed  itself  even  in  many  universities, 
especially,  I  think,  in  the  United  States.  Many  ingenious 
persons  there  devote  their  whole  hves  not  only  to  one  depart- 
ment of  study  but  to  some  inconsiderable  fragment  of  one 
department,  Uidng  and  moving  and  ha\dng  their  being, 
for  all  the  world,  like  mites  in  a  corner  of  a  cheese.  Slaves 
of  the  microscope,  coral  insects  of  research,  they  pride  them- 
selves on  knowing  one  thing  and  knowing  it  well.  As  if 
you  could  know  the  hand,  as  if  it  were  a  hand  at  all,  without 
your  knowing  something,  and  without  its  being  part  of  the 
whole  body;  as  if  science  were  a  mere  inventory,  a  catalogue, 
not  raisonne  of  dead  bits  and  disjecta  membra ;  the  scien- 
tific effort  a  mere  registration  of  atomic  facts  and  details. 
Of  course  we  must  have  the  facts.  They  cannot  be  too 
clearly  scanned  and  sifted.  And  perhaps  such  myopic 
investigators  may  accumulate  useful  material.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  said  of  them,  "  Es  muss  auch  solche  Kaiize  geben/^ 
''  Minerva  hath  need  even  of  such  bUnking  owls." 

But  they  will  certainly  not  go  far.  If  they  play  the  part  of 
the  harmless,  necessary  dictionary  and  are  good  to  turn  up — 
if  they  are  useful,  they  are  not  admirable.  It  would  be  a 
mournful  thing  indeed  if  efficiency  had  to  be  purchased 
by  such  mutilation,  if  the  final  shape  of  human  society  should 
turn  out  after  all  to  be  a  sort  of  beehive  where  one  has  only  a 
choice  between  being  a  neuter  or  a  drone.  For  my  own 
part  I  will  not  believe  that  the  nature  of  things  forces 
upon  us  any  such  dismal  alternative.  There  was  no  real 
reason  why  so  great  a  man  as  Darwin  even,  a  nature  so  large, 
simple,  and  candid  should  have  had  his  comfortless  confes- 
sion to  make,  that  his  absorption  in  exact  science,  the  inve- 
teracy of  that  austere,  cold,  analytic  habit  of  mind  which 
intense  and  fife-long  labour  had  bred  in  him,  should  have 
quite  dried  up  in  his  heart  the  springs  of  poetry  and  faith. 
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I  believe  he  was  mistaken  about  himself;  he  accepted  as 
authoritative  a  too  narrow  view  of  both  poetry  and  faith, 
and  his  analysis  of  his  own  mind  (he  was  no  psychologist) 
was  incorrect.     Surely  Keats  is  right  and  profoundly  right : 
*'  Beauty  is  Truth,   Truth  Beauty.     That  is   all  we   know 
and  all  we  need  to  know."    Surely  these  two  supreme  divine 
things  are   not  incompatible  but  only  two  aspects  of  the 
one  identity,  neither  of  them  fuljy  itseK  w^ithout  the  other. 
The  fact  must  be  that  beauty,  which  includes  both  love  and 
reverence  in  it,  is  just  the  glow  and  music  of  perfected  truth, 
as  Aristotle  says  finely  that,  in    the  body,  it  is  the  super- 
vening  charm,   the  flower  of  perfect   health.     Truth  is  not 
quite  itself  until  it  sing  for  us.     We  will  not  part  till  much 
further  notice  with  the  noble  Greek  ideal  of  culture;  a  har- 
moniously developed  manhood,  the  stature  and  the  breadth 
of  a  four-square  humanity,  sound  in  wind  and  limb  without; 
and  inwardly  capable   of  responding  tunefully  and  flexibly 
to  all  the  main  strokes  of  this  brave  and  various  world.    In 
spite   of   the   stifling,  manifold   knowledge   which   threatens 
like  Frankenstein's  monster  to  overwhelm  the  mind  which 
has  created  it,  in  the  teeth  too  of  Juggernaut,  the  god  of 
this  lower  world  and  his  harsh  demands,  we  will  still  hold 
up  our  heads  and  claim  our  undiminished  birthright. 

We  will  do  our  very  best,  then,  to  avoid  the  fallacy  of 
the  specialist,  and  not  that  only,  but  also  the  other  vicious 
extreme,  the  last  fallacy,  out  of  a  large  remaining  Ust  of 
still  remaining  possibles,  which  I  can  overtake  at  present, 
namely,  what  maj^  be  called  the  Polymathic  one.  This 
consists  in  the  superstition  of  the  half-baked,  that  a  man's 
intellectual  wealth  consists  in  the  abundance  of  the  separate 
things  he  knows,  his  fighting  power  in  the  weight  and  multi- 
fariousness of  his  panoply.  It  is  what  my  colleague.  Pro- 
fessor Dale,  called  the  other  day,  the  rag-bag  theory. 

Just  this  seems  to  me  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  a  good  deal 
of  the  inefficiency  of  our  Canadian,  more  particularly  the 
Ontario,  system  of  education.  People  think  that  if  there  is 
anything  which  it  is  desirable   to  know,  and  of  course  the 
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real  trouble  is  that  there  is  nothing  which  is  not,  then  we 
ought  to  make  that  thing  part  and  parcel  of  our  express 
system  of  instruction;  make  haste  to  include  it  in  our  school 
curriculum.  I  remember  once  finding  in  my  boy's  hands, 
when  he  was  nine  years  of  age,  a  book  called  "  History  Notes." 
It  began  in  fine  systematic  style,  Uke  Euclid,  with  solemn 
definitions  of  the  various  concepts  necessary  to  the  proper 
understanding  of  history.  Such  indispensable  notions  as 
poHtical  economy,  excise,  import  duties,  government,  admin- 
istration were  elaborately  expiscated  for  the  benefit  of  this 
suckling,  in  such  precise  and  abstract  terms  as  it  took  me 
all  my  time  to  make  head  or  tail  of.  The  poor  young  wretch 
was  supposed  ''  to  get  them  off  by  heart."  As  if  he  needed 
at  that  age  of  innocence  to  be  told  what  excise  and  import 
duty  was !  As  if  all  that  could  not  safely  wait  till  it  came  by 
the  practical  method  of  the  immortal  Squeers,  till  the  time  when, 
by  the  inevitable  development  of  his  own  natural  corruptions, 
he  had  made  his  first  essays  in  running  the  cutter  into  the 
port  of  Montreal.  There  is  a  vast  amount  which  a  whole- 
some young  person  with  ears  and  eyes  picks  up  for  himself, 
Heaven  knows  how,  in  old  Mr.  WeUer's  University,  by  graz- 
ing at  large  as  it  were.  We  are  not  dependent,  thank  good- 
ness, upon  the  school,  for  any  coniiderable  proportion  of  which 
we  know.  The  school  does  very  well  indeed  if  it  does  not 
"  interrupt  our  education,"  if  it  arouses  in  us,  or  increases 
the  desire  to  know,  and  shows  us  something  of  the  right  way 
to  go  about  it.  The  mind  is  not  a  box,  a  sensorium,  in  which 
things  are  mechanically  piled  up,  or  even  put  into  dockets. 
It  is  a  Uving  organ,  a  muscle,  a  lung,  a  stomach.  A\Tien  I 
made  a  plea  a  moment  ago  for  some  variety  of  pabulum 
for  it,  I  did  not  mean  that  it  was  to  be  stuffed  with  all  sorts 
of  miscellaneous  feeding  Hke  a  Strassburg  goose  nailed  to  the 
floor  for  the  manufacture  of  pate  de  foie  gras.  The  great 
thing,  almost  the  one  thing,  is  to  get  it  going  on  almost  any 
thing  at  all.  It  learns  by  doing,  not  by  suffering.  If  only 
it  begins  to  work  spontaneously  with  a  zest,  the  problem 
is  solved.     It  will  go  on  then  by  its  own  inner  impulse — 
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ponderibus  librata  suis — and  find  its  own  pet  pastures  for 
itself.  The  world  is  all  before  it  where  to  choose.  There  is 
nothing  impenetrable  to  it,  indigestible  by  it.  The  whole 
universe  belongs  to  it,  for  the  substance  of  the  universe  is, 
as  I  believe  with  Hegel — else  how  could  the  mind  move  one 
step? — just  such  stuff  as  itself  is  made  of,  namely,  reason. 
Our  practical  problem  then  is  to  choose  out  certain  sub- 
jects, and  not  too  many  of  them  at  any  one  time,  which  will 
be  as  nearly  as  possible  perfect  foods,  bringing  to  bear  and 
exercising  all  its  digestive  machinery,  the  whole  gamut  of 
its  energies. 

But  above  all  not  too  much  at  a  time.  Above  all  some 
approach  to  the  priceless  simplicity  of  the  Athenians!  The 
most  fatal  thing  of  all  is  that  this  hving  member,  so  exqui- 
sitely capable  of  torture,  should  be  bewildered  and  paralysed, 
chased  from  pillar  to  post  after  the  unspeakable  way  of  racing 
through  Europe  and  the  picture-galleries.  The  net  result 
of  that  method  is,  of  course,  nothing  or  worse,  mere  dys- 
pepsia of  mind  and  body,  a  dizzy  blur,  a  dull  sense  of  power- 
lessness  and  persecution.  There  is  really  no  hurry:  Die 
Zeit  ist  unendUch  lang.  Give  the  young  shoots  plenty  of 
time  to  throw  out  those  miraculous  tendrils  of  theirs;  time 
to  grow  naturally  into  what  they  will  twine  around  of  them- 
selves, if  you  do  not  vainly  seek  to  tie  them  or  nail  them 
to  it;  and  so  most  Hkely  kill  them.  Give  their  minds  a  chance 
to  play  freely  about  what  you  wish  them  to  learn,  to  gain  in 
some  degree  the  unspeakably  encouraging  and  quickening  sense 
of  mastery.  Bring  them  at  least  within  divining  distance, 
on  Pisgah  as  it  were,  of  that  feeling  which  is  the  beginning 
of  all  education  and  the  teacher's  highest  triumph  to  awaken ; 
the  dawning  suspicion  that  this  uncanny  thing  on  the  black 
board  or  in  the  book,  which  they  incUne  first  to  shy  at  Uke 
young  horses,  is  not  after  all  something  hostile,  external 
or  aUen,  but  in  reahty  their  very  own — a  half-covered 
treasure,  to  be  digged  for  indeed  but  not  hopelessly  inac- 
cessible, in  the  boy's  or  girl's  own  deeper  self;  a  permanent 
possibility  of  sensation,  an  enlargement  and  heightening  of 
life. 
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The  problem  of  combining  a  reasonable  and  necessary 
variety  with  simplicity  is  not  an  insoluble  one.  Neither,  to  go 
back  for  one  last  moment,  is  it  a  chimera  to  reconcile  the 
far  sight  and  the  sharp  close  vision.  The  larger  horizon  need 
not  be  incompatible  with  facility  in  the  use  of  the  micro- 
scope. The  non  omnes  omnia  possumus  is  true  alas!  We 
must  clip  our  wings  and  confine  ourselves  to  some  one  field, 
if  we  are  to  accomplish  anything  considerable.  No  one 
can  be  an  admirable  Crichton  nowadays.  Enthehren  soUst 
du  sollst  enthehren — thou  must  renounce,  renounce.  That 
is  the  stern  and  wholesome  law  of  Ufe,  that  pinches  some 
of  us  nowhere  more  than  in  the  unavoidable  self-restriction 
here,  to  some  things  or  thing,  where  all  are  so  fascinatingly 
interesting.  It  is  on  one  main  side  the  tragedy  of  our  imper- 
fection and  of  the  brevity  of  man's  days,  and  I  think  one  of 
the  chief  arguments  for  immortality.  I  had  a  dear  old 
friend.  Dr.  WiUiamson,  the  brother-in-law  of  Sir  John 
Macdonald,  another  not  unhke  himself,  except  that  Sir 
John  had  had  his  nature,  Hke  the  dyer's  hand,  subdued 
somewhat  to  what  it  worked  in.  The  old  gentleman  had 
studied  most  things.  He  had  taught  classics,  physics,  New 
Testament,  and  astronomy  in  the  University.  He  was  a 
preacher  and  theologian,  and  one  of  the  best  botanists  in 
Canada.  He  had  learned  French  in  Edinburgh  in  his  youth 
from  some  noble  emigres  of  the  Revolution,  heir  lovely 
language  and  their  fair  manners.  He  also  spoke  Itahan 
beautifully.  He  died  over  ninety  years  of  age  and  had, 
just  before,  begun  seriously  for  the  first  time  the  study  of 
philosophy.  That,  I  beUeve,  is  what  he  is  doing  now.  Few 
indeed  can  be  like  him,  because  few  can  have  his  child-like 
heart.  But  in  a  world  where  all  things  are  so  closely  related 
together,  the  infinite  variety  and  embarrassing  riches  of 
which  is  only  after  all  an  endless  series  of  exquisite  variations 
on  a  few  simple  fundamental  themes,  constantly  repeated 
in  thin  disguises,  kaleidoscopically  illustrated  as  it  were,  it 
should  be  possible,  in  such  a  world  of  system,  law,  and  unity, 
to  extract  from  a  quite  compassable  range  of  studies  some- 
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thing  not  altogether  undeserving  the  name  of  a  grasp  of 
the  whole  at  least  in  its  essential  substance.  Even  in  our 
day  we  need  not  altogether  despair,  I  think,  of  the  Aris- 
totelian ideal — the  universally  cultivated  man.  It  was  said  of 
Goethe,  who  certainly  did  not  know  everything,  having,  as  he 
undoubtedly  had,  among  other  things,  a  poor  head  for  the 
mathematics,  that  if  the  work  of  creation  had  stopped  on  the 
fourth  day,  he  could  have  furnished  the  ground  plan  for  the 
other  two,  including,  I  may  add,  the  song  sung  by  the  Sons 
of  Morning,  which  last  indeed  he  has  actually  contributed 
in  the  opening  hnes  of  "  Faust  ".  The  Stoics  said  that  the 
wise  man  must  be  a  shoe-maker,  physician,  philosopher, 
and  king.  I  cannot  see  that  at  bottom  they  were  asking 
anything  much  out  of  the  way.  It  should  be  possible,  nay 
I  think  it  has  in  large  part  already  been  done,  without  break- 
ing anybody's  back,  by  the  Germans,  to  arrange  our  High 
School  and  University  courses  in  such  a  way  that,  when  a 
man  finally  settles  down  to  his  Uttle  part,  he  shaU  be  able 
to  do  it  not  like  a  mole  but  Hke  a  being  of  large  discourse 
of  reason,  in  the  hght  of  the  whole,  to  see  the  whole  in  it 
with  some  tolerable  fulness  as  one  sees  the  stars  out  of  the 
smallest  sky-light,  shall  be  able  to  stand  on  the  heights  of 
his  time,  in  the  places  of  large  vision,  and  emerge  into  the 
wide  sunshine,  following  with  intelligent  sympathy  what 
is  being  done  by  other  people  as  well  as  by  his  fellow-ants 
and  insects  of  the   den. 

John  Macnaughton 
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NOTHING  is  perfect  in  this  world — not  even  modern 
democracy — and  there  is  nothing  which  shows  the 
weaknesses  of  democracy  in  so  clear  a  light  as  the  problem 
of  education.  Acquiescence  in  the  rule  of  the  majority 
is  the  corner  stone  of  the  democratic  structure.  From 
this  obviously  imperfect  convention  of  majority  rule 
arises  the  important  question  of  minority  rights.  The 
statesmen  of  to-day  are  using  all  their  ingenuity  in  attempts 
to  devise  some  satisfactory  method  of  safeguarding  the 
rights  of  minorities,  especially  in  cases  where  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  hberty  of  conscience  is  involved. 
Education  is  largely  a  matter  of  conscience;  and  hence  we 
are  constantly  meeting  with  this  question  of  minority 
rights,  when  considering  the  various  aspects  of  the  complex 
problem  known  as  the  school  question.  Should  schools  be 
national  or  sectional?  Should  schooUng  be  free  or  paid 
for?  Should  education  be  compulsory  or  voluntary? 
Should  instruction  be  non-sectarian  or  denominational? 
These  are  a  few  of  the  elements  of  the  school  question. 

The  thesis  of  the  present  essay  is  that  the  ideal  school 
system  is  a  national  system  of  free,  compulsory,  non- 
sectarian  education;  and,  since  it  follows  that  educational 
progress  is  synonymous  with  the  approximation  to  this 
ideal,  that  any  step  in  the  opposite  direction  should  be 
condemned  by  educationists  as  distinctly  retrograde.  It 
is  with  the  present  situation  in  the  city  of  Montreal  that 
we  are  here  concerned;  and  it  is  my  purpose  to  apply  the 
foregoing  general  principles  to   this  particular  case. 

Should  schools  be  national  or  sectional?  At  first  it 
might  appear  that  there  could  be  no  two  answers  to  this 
question.  Yet  there  are  to  be  found  in  every  land  people 
who  will  uphold  the  cause  of  local  or  sectional  education. 
It    is    argued    that    national   education    tends    to    develop 
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certain  stereotyped  characteristics  throughout  the  country; 
whereas  sectional  education  results  in  the  diversification 
of  national  attributes.  Let  us  admit  the  point  to  be  well 
taken  in  theory;  surely  it  will  not  prove  so  in  practice.  Ye3, 
in  a  single  case,  it  might;  that  is,  in  the  case  of  a  state  with 
a  homogeneou ,  population.  But  our  modern  conception 
of  a  state  differs  radically  from  that  of  the  ancients.  In 
the  eyes  of  the  Greeks  unity  of  race  was  an  absolute  essential 
— an  ahen  could  not  become  a  citizen;  whereas  in  the  State 
of  Austria-Hungary  to-day  there  are  more  than  a  dozen 
races,  and  the  population  of  most  modern  states  is  similarly 
heterogeneous.  Under  such  circumstances  it  seems  obvious 
that  any  system  of  local  education,  perpetuating  local 
differences  and  sectional  jealousies,  would  prevent  the  State 
from  ever  becoming  a  nation,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word.  This  is  true,  afortioi-i,  in  the  case  of  a  Federation  like 
Canada,  where  the  differentiation  between  the  provinces  is 
more  than  incidental. 

But,  while  the  modern  conception  of  the  State  by  no 
means  coincides  with  that  of  the  classical  era,  the  nineteenth 
century  saw  a  remarkable  revival  of  the  nationalistic  idea, 
as  a  result  of  the  great  political  upheaval  subsequent  to 
the  French  Revolution.  We  can  see  traces  of  this  idea 
in  the  formation  of  a  united  Italy  and  a  united  Germany, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  similar  attempts  in  many  other 
countries,  such  as  Hungary,  which  proved  abortive. 
Nationalism  is  becoming  more  and  more  the  printum  mobile 
of  modern  politics;  and  experience  has  shown  education 
to  be  one  of  the  most  efficacious  of  tools  in  the  hands  of 
the  nation-builder,  when  properly  wielded.  A  national 
system  of  education  is  of  incalculable  service  in  fostering 
a  truly  national  spirit.  The  Canadian  people  aspire  to  take 
their  rank  among  the  nations;  let  Canadian  legislators  not 
forget  that  they  have  the  great  force  of  education  at  their 
disposal,  a  force  which,  at  present,  is  either  idle  or  even 
acting  in  a  negative  direction  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 
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Should  schooling  be  free  or  paid  for?  Should  education 
be  compulsory  or  voluntary?  These  are  in  reality  but 
different  aspects  of  the  same  question,  for  if  education  be 
compulsory  it  should  in  all  justice  be  free.  Now  schooling 
must  be  paid  for,  if  not  by  the  individual,  then  by  the 
State.  So  that  the  first  half  of  the  question  resolves  itself 
into:  Should  schooUng  be  paid  for  by  the  individual  or 
by  the  State?  There  are  some  who  will  ask  why  people 
without  children  of  their  own  should  be  taxed  to  educate 
the  offspring  of  others.  Quite  apart  from  all  ethical 
considerations,  this  question  can  easily  be  answered  on 
the  somewhat  lower  ground  of  self-interest.  There  are 
unfortunately  many  people  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  for 
the  education  of  their  children,  so  the  children  of  this  class 
must  needs  grow  up  in  ignorance  unless  free  schooling  be 
placed  at  their  disposal.  Ignorance  is  the  prohfic  mother 
of  vice,  poverty,  and  crime ;  and  it  obviously  pays  the  com- 
munity better  to  spend  money  on  schools  and  teachers 
than  on  gaols  and  constables.  Every  resident  of  a  locality, 
whether  he  have  children  of  his  own  to  educate  or  not,  profits 
by  the  education  of  all  the  children  in  the  neighbourhood. 
This  fact  has  now  become  axiomatic,  and  it  is  generally 
recognised  that  every  one  should  receive  at  least  an 
elementary  education.  If  the  individual  do  not  see  to  it, 
then  the  State  must  intervene.  Even  the  staunchest 
advocates  of  individual  hberty  admit  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
a  government  to  require  that  every  one  be  educated. 

Not  only,  then,  is  it  the  duty  of  a  government  to  see 
that  every  citizen  receives  a  certain  degree  of  education, 
but  it  is  criminal  for  it  not  to  do  so.  Consequently,  in 
default  of  adequate  provision  being  made  by  the  individual, 
the  State  must  take  the  matter  into  its  own  hands.  The 
first  step  is  to  provide  free  schooHng,  thus  making  it  possible 
for  every  one  to  educate  his  children.  But  it  is  generally 
found  that  this  will  not  be  sufficient  to  ensure  universal 
education.  There  are  many  who,  from  force  of  circum- 
stance,   from  sloth,  or  from  lack  of  foresight,  reckon  the 
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time  during  which  potential  wage-earners  are  converted 
into  school-children  as  so  much  net  loss  to  the  family 
budget.  In  such  cases  it  is  not  enough  to  render  education 
accessible,  it  must  be  made  obhgatory.  And,  therefore, 
the  government  must  resort  to  the  weapons  of  compulsory 
education  and  factory  acts  forbidding  the  employment 
of  children  under  a  certain  age.  In  this  way  the  strongest 
temptation  for  parents  to  neglect  the  education  of  their 
children  is  removed. 

Glancing  over  the  roll  of  the  nations,  we  find  that  in 
all  progressive  States  the  government  has  acknowledged 
its  obligation;  and  hence,  that  free,  compulsory  education 
is  the  rule  to-day  in  nearly  every  civiUsed  country.  Denmark 
has  had  compulsory  education  ever  since  1814.  England, 
Scotland,  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Germany  all  have 
free  compulsory  education.  Many  parts  of  Germany  have 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  make  attendance  at  continuation 
schools  compulsory.  In  the  United  States  all  schools  are 
free,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  the  States  education  is 
compulsory.  In  Canada  we  have  free  schools  in  eight  of 
the  nine  provinces,  and  compulsory  education  in  seven  of 
them.  That  Quebec  has  neither  free  nor  compulsory  edu- 
cation is  a  blot  on  the  provincial  escutcheon. 

Should  instruction  be  non-sectarian  or  denominational? 
The  problem  of  religious  instruction  is  the  most  debateable 
feature  of  the  whole  school  question.  It  is  in  this  con- 
nexion that  the  bitterest  controversies  have  raged,  that 
the  hardest  feeUngs  have  been  engendered,  and  that  the 
least  satisfactory  conclusions  have  been  reached.  In  fact, 
the  difficulty  seems  no  nearer  solution  than  when  the 
point  was  first  mooted.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  the 
Radical,  who  says  that  there  should  be  no  reUgion  taught 
in  the  schools,  that  rehgion  is  the  affair  of  the  home  and 
the  church.  On  the  other,  we  have  the  Sectarian  who 
maintains  that  as  religion  enters  into  every  relation  of  life 
it  cannot  be  divorced  from  secular  education.  The  fault 
of  the  Sectarian  is  that  not  only  does  he  desire  his  creed. 
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and  that  alone,  to  be  taught,  but  he  also  wishes  his  children 
to  be  kept  from  contact  with  any  children  learning  other 
creeds.  An  examination  of  the  arguments  on  both  sides 
leads  us  ultimately  to  the  question  of  the  rule  of  the 
majority. 

There  is  one  point  on  which  these  two  schools  of 
thought  agree.  Both  Sectarian  and  Radical  admit  that 
if  the  moral  side  of  education  be  neglected,  education 
becomes  a  peril.  But  this  truce  of  opinion  is  not  [long-lived, 
and  we  soon  find  ourselves  confronted  with  the  same 
difficulty  as  before.  In  imparting  moral  instruction,  to 
what  sanctions  should  the  teacher  appeal?  There  are 
three  possible  sanctions;  namely,  the  religious;  the  social, 
civic,  or  patriotic;  and  the  personal.  Will  the  social  or 
the  personal  sanction,  or  a  combination  of  the  two,  suffice; 
or  must  we  always  look  to  rehgion  to  provide  the  ultimate 
sanction  for  moral  teaching?  That  is  the  great  question, 
and  three  distinct  theories  find  support.  The  first  is  that 
reUgious  training  and  moral  training  are  inseparable. 
The  second  is  that  moral  instruction  is  wholly  separable 
from  reUgious  teaching,  and  that  it  should  rest  entirely 
upon  a  secular  basis  in  schools  supported  by  public  taxation. 
The  third  is  that,  although  rehgion  must  provide  the 
ultimate  sanction  for  moral  training,  the  school  should 
confine  its  appeal  to  those  moral  instincts  and  convictions 
which  are  shared  by  all,  leaving  the  reUgious  teaching  to 
the  home  and  the  church.  Advocates  of  the  first  two 
theories  are  extremists,  and  their  views  naturally  possess 
the  faults  characteristic  of  all  extreme  opinions.  The 
third  idea  seems  fraught  with  all  the  advantages  of  the 
others,  without  entaiUng  any  of  their  disadvantages,  and 
is  by  far  the  most  reasonable. 

A  saUent  feature  of  the  whole  controversy  is  the 
tendency  to  exaggerate  the  influence,  great  though  it 
undoubtedly  is,  of  the  school  upon  the  character  of  the 
child.  Judging  from  the  uncompromising  attitude  assumed 
by  the  Sectarian,  one  might  suppose  that  the  school  was 
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the  sole  agent  of  any  consequence  in  the  formation  of 
character.  Unquestionably,  it  is  of  vital  import;  but  we 
must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  influence  of  the  home 
is  equally  important,  if  not  more  so.  This  is  seen  when 
that  influence  is  exercised  in  the  wrong  direction,  and  is 
found  to  render  almost  entirely  nugatory  the  training 
received  in  the  school.  In  fact,  the  school  is  only  one  of 
many  instruments  in  moral  training,  and  its  work  can 
never  take  the  place  of  the  character-forming  influences 
of  a  good  home.  Children  are  under  the  care  of  teachers 
during  but  one  third  of  their  waking  hours — indeed,  during 
not  more  than  a  quarter  of  them,  if  Sundays  and  hoUdays 
be  taken  into  consideration.  It  is  true  that  the  concen- 
tration of  the  forces  of  the  school  upon  training  gives  special 
power  to  its  work,  but  that  work  can  only  be  truly  effective 
when  supported  by  the  efforts  of  the  home.  There  are 
three  classes  of  subjects  in  which  a  child  should  be  instructed : 
purely  secular  subjects,  such  as  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic;  secular  subjects  invohdng  moral  and  ethical 
considerations,  such  as  history  and  hterature;  and  purely 
rehgious  subjects,  such  as  matters  of  creed  and  dogma. 
The  first  class  falls  entirely  within  the  province  of  the 
school;  the  second  is  a  function  of  both  school  and  home; 
the  third  belongs  exclusively  to  the  home.  The  word 
*'  home  "  is  used  throughout  this  discussion  to  signify 
general  environment  outside  of  school  hours,  and  to 
represent  the  joint  influence  of  parents,  church,  and 
Sunday-school. 

Dogmatic  teaching  has  no  place  in  the  school.  The 
sole  duty  of  the  teacher  is  to  see  that  full  opportunity  is 
afforded  the  child  to  carry  out  the  observances  which  he 
has  been  taught  at  home  to  regard  as  part  of  his  duty.  On 
no  account  should  an  attempt  be  made  to  neutrahse  any 
of  the  home  teaching,  but  the  feeling  of  rehgion  that 
underUes  all  creeds  and  forms  should  be  deepened  as  far 
as  possible.  This  allotment  of  subjects  provides  the 
religious  sanction  which   nearly   all   admit   to   be   requisite 
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for  effective  moral  instruction,  without  making  it  necessary 
for  the  school  to  transcend  its  proper  sphere.  Moreover, 
it  safeguards  both  rehgious  interests  and  the  liberty  of 
conscience;  whereas,  the  Sectarian,  in  his  anxiety  about 
religion,  would  ride  roughshod  over  the  principles  of 
freedom,  while  the  Radical  would  sacrifice  rehgion  out- 
right to  his  notions  of  hberty. 

Apart  from  all  other  considerations,  once  given  a 
system  of  national  and  compulsory  schools,  it  seems  to 
foUow  logically  from  the  recognised  principle  of  the  Uberty 
of  conscience  that  education  should  be  non-sectarian.  But 
because  education  is  non-sectarian,  it  does  not  necessarily 
foUow  that  it  is  "  godless,'^  the  epithet  of  the  clerical 
opponents  of  the  undenominational  system.  In  the  words 
of  M.  Ferdinand  Brisson,  the  State  school  is  a  school  without 
a  priest,  it  is  not  a  school  without  a  God.  If  the  critics 
of  non-sectarianism  were  met  with  the  statement:  Very 
well,  let  us  have  religion  taught  in  our  schools,  but  what 
is  religion? — they  would  be  hard  put  to  it  to  give  a  satis- 
factory definition.  Our  views  on  matters  of  rehgion  are 
daily  becoming  more  enUghtened;  we  are  beginning  to  see 
that  the  true  rehgion  is  an  eclecticism  of  ''  religions."  In 
fact,  the  so-called  ''  rehgions  "  of  the  world  are  not  reli- 
gions at  all;  they  are  merely  creeds.  One  might  as  weU 
speak  of  "  morahties  "  as  of  "  rehgions."  Both  morahty 
and  rehgion  are  abstract  ideas.  The  various  creeds  or 
"  rehgions  "  of  the  world  are  but  the  outward  forms  and 
manifestations  of  the  inner  hght.  Every  "  rehgion " 
has  its  good  points,  but  it  stands  to  reason  that  no  one 
"rehgion"  monopohses  the  road  to  Heaven;  for  to  assume 
this  would  be  to  take  it  for  granted  that  future  happiness 
was  reserved  for  one  particular,  and  comparatively  small, 
portion  of  the  human  race.  The  doctrine  of  predestination, 
with  its  eternal  blessedness  for  some  and  eternal  damnation 
for  others,  is  now  generally  viewed  with  nothing  less  than 
horror.  And  yet  every  '^ rehgion"  claims  to  be  the  true 
one,  and  nearly  every  one  teaches  that  the  votaries  of  aU 
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other  "  religions "  can  never  attain  the  same  immortal 
happiness  as  its  own  disciples.  The  proper  position  for 
the  State  to  assume  has  been  aptly  pointed  out  by  M. 
Briand,  the  new  Prime  Minister  of  France : — *'  L'etat  laique 
doit  Tester  neutre  a  Tegard  de  toutes  les  confessions 
religieuses.  II  n'est  pas  anti-religieux,  il  n'a  pas  le  droit 
d'etre  anti-religieux.     II  est  a-religieux." 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  religious  teaching,  I  must 
quote  a  very  suggestive  passage  from  Dr.  Egerton 
Ryerson's  Report  on  rehgion  in  the  schools  of  Ontario 
(1857).  This  passage  carries  all  the  more  weight  with  it 
owing  to  the  fact  that  Dr.  Ryerson  was  himself  a  clergy- 
man: ''Though  rehgion  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
State,  and  even  to  the  existence  of  civil  government  and 
ci\dl  Hberty,  the  vState  is  not  the  divinely-appointed 
religious  instructor  of  the  people.  Nor  can  the  State  per- 
form that  work  without  determining  the  kind  of  rehgious 
instruction  to  be  given,  and  appointing  the  religious 
instructors.  This  may  be  done  where  the  State  is  the 
Church,  and  the  Church  the  State,  as  in  the  Roman  States 
of  Italy  and  in  Turkey;  but  it  is  at  the  expense  of  aU  ci\il 
and  rehgious  liberty  on  the  part  of  the  people.  It  may 
also  be  done  where  but  one  form  of  rehgion  is  estabhshed 
and  supported  by  the  State,  and  where  the  clergy  are  the 

officers  of  the  State In  none  of  these  cases  is  there 

any  instance  in  which  civil  or  rehgious  freedom  has  been 
enjoyed,  or  the  people  of  a  country  educated;  on  the  con- 
trary, in  every  instance  the  mass  of  the  people  have  grown 
up  in  ignorance,  and  in  most  instances  a  government  of 
absolute    and    oppressive    despotism   has   prevailed." 

Having  established  a  theoretical  basis  for  the  practical 
conclusions  of  this  essay,  let  us  now  proceed  to  apply  the 
foregoing  general  principles  to  the  particular  instance  of 
the  school  question  in  the  city  of  Montreal.  For  the  sake 
of  clearness  it  will-  be  necessary  to  give  a  preUminary  out- 
hne  of  the  existing  educational  structure  in  the  Province 
of  Quebec,  including  a  brief  historical  review. 
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According  to  De  Montigny,  the  province  was  entirely 
destitute  of  public  schools  during  the  regime  of  Lord 
Dorchester.  At  that  time  rural  education  depended 
altogether  on  the  home.  The  Order  of  the  Jesuits  had 
been  suppressed,  and  the  schools  of  the  UrsuUnes  and  the 
Recollets  were  no  longer  in  existence.  A  commission  was 
appointed  to  investigate  this  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs, 
and  an  act  was  passed  in  1801  which  established  a  system 
of  free,  non-sectarian  common  schools.  In  1841  provisions 
were  made  for  the  first  time  for  dissentient  schools  and 
separate  boards.  This  principle  of  separate  schools  was 
elaborated  by  the  Acts  of  1845  and  1846,  which  set  up  two 
Boards  of  School  Commissioners,  one  Protestant  and  one 
Roman  Catholic,  in  the  cities  of  Montreal  and  Quebec, 
introducing  the  panel  system  of  taxation.  In  1856  the 
Council  of  Pubhc  Instruction  was  instituted.  Membership 
was  not  at  first  made  subject  to  any  rehgious  test,  but  three 
years  later  it  was  limited  to  Protestants  and  Roman  Catho- 
lics. Then  came  Confederation,  and  the  British  North 
America  Act  recognised  and  perpetuated  the  principle  of 
separate  schools. 

The  Education  Act  now  in  force  is  62  Vict.  (1899) 
cap.  ,  28.  Special  statutes  provide  special  systems  for 
Montreal  and  other  cities.  But,  to  the  extent  that  it  does 
not  conflict  with  these,  the  Education  Act  is  of  universal 
application.  According  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  the 
Department  of  Pubhc  Instruction  includes:  a  superintendent; 
a  Council  of  Pubhc  Instruction;  school  visitors;  central 
boards  of  examiners;  school  commissioners  in  country 
municipahties;  school  trustees  in  country  municipahties; 
and  a  Roman  Cathohc  and  a  Protestant  Board  of  School 
Commissioners  for  Montreal  and  other  cities.  The  Council 
of  Pubhc  Instruction  is  divided  into  two  committees,  one 
composed  of  the  Roman  Cathohc  members,  and  the  other 
of  the  Protestant  members.  The  Superintendent  is  ex 
officio  SL  member  of  both,  but  can  only  vote  in  the  committee 
of  the  rehgious  behef  to  which  he  adheres.    Questions  in 
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which  the  one  faith  or  the  other  is  exchisively  concerned 
must  be  decided  by  the  committee  of  that  faith.  Both 
the  Superintendent  and  the  Council  are  appointed  by  the 
Lieutenant-Go vernor-in-Council ;  and  this  latter  body  is 
in  every  case  the  final  educational  authority.  The  school 
visitors  can  ''  visit  only  the  schools  of  their  own  religious 
belief."  Two  central  boards  of  examiners  are  pro\aded  for, 
one  Roman  Catholic  and  the  other  Protestant.  Their  duty 
is  to  examine  ''  candidates  of  each  of  the  two  religious  beliefs 
for  teachers'  diplomas."  School  commissioners  manage 
the  schools  of  the  religious  majority  in  country  munici- 
palities; school  trustees,  the  dissentient  schools.  In  1896 
the  terms  "  rehgious  majority  "  and  "  religious  minority  " 
were  expressly  interpreted  to  mean  "  the  Roman  Catholic 
or  Protestant  majority  or  minority  as    the  case  may  be." 

In  Montreal  the  schools  are  under  the  management 
of  two  boards.  The  Roman  Catholic  Board  is  composed 
exclusively  of  Roman  Catholics:  three  appointed  by  the 
Lieutenant-Go  vernor-in-Council;  three  by  the  Roman 
Cathohc  Archbishop;  and  three  by  the  City  Council  from 
among  its  members.  The  Protestant  Board  is  composed 
exclusively  of  Protestants:  three  appointed  by  the  Lieuten- 
ant-Go vernor-in-Council ;  and  three  by  the  City  Council 
from  among  its  members. 

Government  grants  are  divided  in  country  parts 
according  to  attendance;  in  Montreal  "  according  to  the 
relative  proportions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant 
populations  in  the  said  city,  according  to  the  then  last 
census."  School  taxes  are  levied  on  real  property,  and  in 
Montreal  the  panel  system  is  used.  There  are  four  panels. 
Panel  number  one  consists  of  the  real  estate  belonging 
exclusively  to  Roman  Catholic  proprietors:  the  taxes  go 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Board.  Panel  number  two  consists 
of  the  real  estate  belonging  exclusively  to  Protestant 
(including  Jewish)  proprietors:  the  taxes  go  to  the  Pro- 
testant Board.  Panel  number  three  consists  of  the  real 
estate    belonging    to    corporations    and    incorporated    com- 
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panies.  This  is  commonly  known  as  the  neutral  panel. 
The  taxes  of  this  panel  are  divided  between  the  two  Boards 
''  in  the  relative  ratio  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant 
populations  in  the  said  city  according  to  the  then  last 
census."  Panel  number  four  consists  of  the  real  estate 
exempted  from  taxation. 

How  is  the  education  of  the  Jews  of  Montreal  to  be 
provided  for?  Until  quite  recently  all  statutes  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec  relating  to  education  have  been  based 
on  the  assumption  that  the  whole  population  of  the  province 
was  either  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant.  Members  of 
other  faiths  have  been  considered  as  negligible  quantities. 
It  is  true  that  at  Confederation  the  Jewish  population  was 
infinitesimal,  the  census  of  1871  recording  only  549  Jews 
in  the  whole  Province.  According  to  the  census  of  1901 
there  were  6,597  Jews  in  Montreal  alone.  Then  came  the 
atrocities  of  Odessa  and  Kishineff,  which  sent  a  thrill  of 
horror  through  the  whole  frame  of  civilisation;  and  the 
result  was  the  arrival  of  hordes  of  Je^dsh  immigrants  seek- 
ing shelter  from  the  persecutions  they  had  undergone  in 
the  benighted  land  of  their  birth.  The  Jewish  population 
of  Montreal  increased  enormously,  until  it  is  estimated  to-day 
at  30,000.  The  way  in  which  these  vast  numbers  of 
immigrants  were  handled  is  an  achievement  of  which  the 
Jewish  community  may  be  justly  proud.  They  arrived 
here  destitute  and  penniless,  for  the  most  part  with  large 
families  to  support,  utterly  ignorant  both  of  the  language 
and  of  the  customs  of  the  land;  and  yet  not  one  of  them 
has  ever  become  a  public  burden,  not  one  of  them  has  ever 
appeared  in  a  police  court  to  answer  a  charge  of  drunken- 
ness or  violence,  nor  have  they  swelled  our  prison  popu- 
lation. They  have  been  assimilated  almost  unconsciously 
by  the  industrial  life  of  the  country.  Education  was  mainly 
instrumental  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  feat.  The 
Jew  has  a  passion  for  education.  Within  a  year  over 
3,000  children  were  raised  by  the  efforts  of  the  Jews  them- 
selves  from    appalling    "  incompetence  "    to    the     ranks  of 
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the  "  compe tents  ",  and  were  thus  enabled  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  ordinary  educational  faciUties  of  the  city.  As 
a  result  there  are  to-day  4,374  Jewish  children  in  the 
Protestant  schools  of  Montreal,  out  of  a  total  enrolment 
of  11,956.  Practical  evidence  of  the  remarkable  progress 
made  by  these  immigrant  children,  within  so  short  a  time, 
may  be  obtained  by  scanning  any  list  of  prize-winners  or 
scholarship  awards;  just  as  practical  evidence  of  the  pros- 
perity of  their  ''  immigrant  "  fathers  may  be  secured  by 
glancing  over  any  Hst  of  real  estate  transfers.  If  every 
class  of  immigrants  were  endowed  with  the  industry, 
thrift,  and  exemplary  sobriety  of  the  Jews;  if  every  class 
of  immigrants  were  handled  as  the  Jewish  immigrants  are 
handled  by  their  fellow  Jews,  what  a  prosperous  country 
Canada  would  be  ! 

It  was  a  decision  of  the  Superior  Court  in  1903  that 
gave  rise  to  the  present  controversy  over  the  relation  of 
the  Jews  to  our  school  system.  A  scholarship  won  by  a 
Jewish  pupil  was  refused  by  the  Protestant  Board  on  the 
ground  that  his  father  was  not  an  owner  of  real  estate 
(although  the  same  objection  would  not  have  held  in  the 
case  of  a  Protestant).  A  petition  for  a  writ  of  mandamus  was 
dismissed;  and  the  judgement  rendered  was  equivalent 
to  a  statement  that  the  education  of  the  children  of 
Jewish  tenants  in  the  Protestant  schools  was  an  act  of  grace, 
and  that  the  Jews  had  no  legal  rights  in  the  pubUc 
schools  of  the  city,  either  Roman  CathoUc  or  Protestant, 
despite  the  fact  that  they  had  to  pay  the  school  tax  like 
other  citizens. 

A  short  account  of  the  way  in  which  the  Jewish 
taxes  had  been  disposed  of  will  aid  greatly  in  arriving  at 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  question.  Previous  to  1886, 
in  accordance  with  their  right  of  option,  the  entire  body 
of  Jews  elected  to  contribute  to  Protestant  education,  and 
their  children  were  admitted  to  the  schools  on  the  same 
terms  as  Protestants.  A  dispute  arose,  and  the  members 
of    the    Spanish    and    Portuguese    Synagogue,    representing 
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$2,116  out  of  the  $2,700  paid  in  school  taxes  by  Jewish 
citizens,  transferred  all  their  properties  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  panel,  arranging  for  a  rebate  of  80  per  cent,  with 
which  they  estabhshed  a  school  of  their  own.  Meanwhile 
the  mass  of  the  Jewish  children  continued  to  attend  the 
Protestant  schools,  so  that  in  a  few  years  the  Protestant 
Board  found  itself  educating  80  per  cent.  (174)  of  the 
Jewish  children,  while  only  in  receipt  of  20  per  cent,  of  the 
Jewish  taxes  ($600).  Moreover,  neither  the  government 
grant  nor  the  share  of  the  neutral  panel  was  increased  by 
reason  of  this  attendance.  The  Protestants  naturally 
objected  to  such  a  state  of  affairs.  The  members  of  the 
seceding  synagogue  were  induced  to  return  their  property 
to  the  Protestant  panel  and  to  close  their  school;  yet  matters 
continued  to  be  far  from  satisfactory. 

As  a  result  of  the  manifest  unfairness  of  the  then  existing 
conditions — unfairness  to  the  Jewish  tenants  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  the  Protestant  Board  on  the  other — an  act 
was  passed  by  the  Provincial  Legislature  in  1903  at  the 
joint  instigation  of  Protestants  and  Jews.  Under  the 
provisions  of  this  act  Jews  were  identified  outright  with 
Protestants  for  the  purposes  of  education.  Their  right 
of  option  as  to  the  disposal  of  their  taxes  was  abrogated, 
and  all  Jewish  rates  were  to  be  paid  into  the  Protestant 
panel,  on  the  understanding  that  Jews  were  to  have  in 
return  equal  rights  with  Protestants  in  the  schools. 
Moreover,  a  conscience  clause  was  inserted  to  safeguard 
the  reUgious  scruples  of  the  Jews.  One  very  important 
feature  of  the  act  was  that  thereafter  the  Jewish  population 
was  to  be  counted  as  Protestant  both  in  the  division  of 
the  Legislative  grant  and  in  the  allotment  of  the  proceeds 
from  the  neutral  panel.     This  act  is  still  in  force. 

There  was  no  more  trouble  for  six  years,  until  a  bill 
was  introduced  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  to 
make  the  Protestant  Board  elective  by  the  Protestant 
proprietors  of  real  estate,  any  male  Protestant  who  was 
a     municipal     elector    being    ehgible.     Unfortunately,    an 
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entirely  unnecessary  definition  of  the  word  "Protestant" 
as  including  Jews  was  inserted.  This  was  seized  upon  by 
opponents  of  the  bill,  and  the  race  cry  was  at  once  raised. 
It  was  insinuated  that  the  bill  had  been  instigated  by  the 
Jews,  an  assumption  that  was  false.  A  circular  was  issued 
by  the  Protestant  Board  in  which  the  Jews  were  charged 
wdth  having  broken  faith.  This  statement  was  entirely 
unwarranted,  as  neither  individually  nor  collectively  were 
the  Jews  in  any  way  responsible  for  the  introduction 
of  the  measure.  The  circular  was  in  reahty  a  plea  on  the 
part  of  the  Commissioners  for  their  own  retention  in  office. 

As  for  the  principle  of  election,  although  the  Commis- 
sioners sang  their  own  praises,  the  issue  was  to  a  great 
extent  ignored.  The  principle  at  stake  was  obscured  by 
raising  the  Je^dsh  peril,  the  real  intention  being  to  keep 
the  Board  a  close  corporation.  But  let  us  examine  the 
arguments  on  both  sides.  The  main  arguments  against 
the  election  of  School  Commissioners  may  be  summarised 
as  follows:  that  it  was  advisable  to  "let  well  enough 
alone  ";  that  there  were  no  complaints  as  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  present  system;  that  the  introduction  of  the  elective 
principle  would  be  followed  by  a  deterioration  in  the 
personnel  of  the  Board,  since  many  capable  men  would 
be  unwilHng  to  face  a  popular  election,  and  since  this  method 
would  not  result  in  the  choice  of  the  best  men;  and,  finally, 
that  there  was  no  pubfic  demand  for  the  change.  ^ 

In  the  first  place,  if  statesmen  were  always  content 
to  "  let  well  enough  alone  "  there  would  be  no  such  thing 
as  progress.  Secondly,  it  is  not  true  that  there  have  been 
no  complaints  against  the  present  system  of  administration; 
surely  the  resignation  of  one  of  the  Commissioners  after 
the  Hochelaga  disaster,  which  resulted  in  the  loss  of 
eighteen  Uves,  was  a  suggestive  reflection  of  pubHc  dis- 
approval. The  third  argument,  which  is  truly  a  striking 
arraignment  of  the  principles  of  representative  government, 
has  also  its  amusing  side.  The  distrust  of  the  Protestant 
electorate  by  the  clerical  Commissioners  seems  to  point  to 
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the  fact  that  their  work  must  have  been  a  failure.  But 
the  balance  of  opinion  seems  to  be  against  this  view,  and 
it  is  generally  conceded  that  Protestant  parents  would  be 
sufficiently  interested  in  the  education  of  their  children 
to  secure  the  election  of  the  best  available  men.  One  half 
of  the  Board  is  even  now  indirectly  elected,  though  neither 
with  reference  to  their  special  fitness  for  the  position,  nor 
by  directly  interested  constituents.  The  statement  that 
capable  men  would  be  deterred  from  running  for  office  by  the 
elective  system  is  scarcely  deserving  of  comment,  when 
it  is  borne  in  mind  that  two  of  Montreal's  foremost  clergy- 
men did  not  consider  popular  election  to  a  school  board 
beneath  their  dignity  in  Edinburgh.  The  last  argument 
reminds  one  forcibly  that  ''  there  are  generally  a  score 
ready  to  take  up  their  pens  to  advocate  what  only  a  score 
think,  against  one  who  cares  to  argue  for  what  everyone 
thinks."  But  it  is  not  true  that  there  has  been  no  demand 
for  the  change.  The  proposal  has  met  wdth  hearty  sup- 
port in  nearly  every  direction;  distinguished  clergymen, 
prominent  business  men,  eminent  educationists,  labour 
leaders  and  professional  men  of  aU  classes  have  united  in 
commending  the  constitutional  principles  involved  in  the 
proposed  change.  The  matter  has  been  before  the  public 
in  one  form  or  another  for  over  five  years,  and  the  sole  voice 
raised  against  this  chorus  of  assent  has  been  that  of  those 
directly  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  the  present 
system,  whereby  taxpayers  have  no  control  whatever  over 
the  funds  to  which  they  subscribe. 

The  argument  for  the  adoption  of  the  elective  system 
assumes  what  may  be  termed  a  constitutional  aspect  and 
a  practical  aspect.  In  its  constitutional  aspect  we  meet 
•v\dth  the  old  Liberal  doctrine  of  ''no  taxation  without 
representation."  For  twenty  years  no  denomination  has 
been  directly  represented  on  the  Board  excepting  AngHcans, 
Presbyterians,  and  ^lethodists.  It  is  urged  that  aU  people 
who  pay  taxes  should  have  a  voice  in  the  management  of 
the   schools,   and  in  the  expenditure   of  the  pubhc  funds. 
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It  must  be  admitted  that  this  argument  is  scarcely  valid 
unless  the  tenants,  instead  of  the  proprietors,  as  was  pro- 
posed, constitute  the  electorate.  For  it  is  the  tenant  who 
in  reaUty  pays  the  tax,  and,  therefore,  it  is  the  tenant  who 
should  control  the  expenditure.  The  practical  aspect  of 
the  argument  is  that,  considering  the  large  sums  handled 
yearly,  it  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  desirable  for  the 
Board  to  be  composed  of  business  men.  A  debt  of  almost 
a  million  dollars  has  been  imposed  on  the  Protestant  pro- 
perty of  this  city,  and  the  general  public  has  no  knowledge 
of  how  it  has  been  incurred.  Finally,  it  is  pointed  out 
that  the  elective  system  has  proved  successful  wherever  it 
has  been  tried;  why  should  it  fail  in  Montreal? 

Let  us  now  return  to  an  analysis  of  several  remark- 
able statements  made  in  the  circular  issued  by  the  Pro- 
testant Board  when  the  Bill  was  before  the  public.  In 
the  first  place  it  is  said  that  "  the  admission  of  Jewish 
citizens  to  the  electorate,  and,  as  a  consequence,  of  Jewish 
representatives  to  the  membership  of  the  Board,  would 
immediately  involve  the  destruction  of  the  Christian 
character  of  the  administration.  The  employment  of 
Jewish  teachers  would  logically  follow,  and  as  a  result  the 
religious  instruction  of  Protestant  children  would,  in  certain 
cases,  be  placed  in  non-Christian  hands.  It  seems  scarcely 
necessary  to  characterise  such  an  innovation  as  undesirable." 
Let  us  grant,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  admission 
of  Jews  to  the  electorate  would  result  in  the  election  of 
Jewish  Commissioners,  and  in  the  placing  of  the  rehgious 
instruction  of  Protestant  children  in  Jewish  hands.  Why 
should  Christians  be  afraid  of  contact  with  Judaism?  Jews 
are  not  afraid  of  contact  with  Christianity.  We  see  many 
a  Jew  leading  his  class  in  the  study  of  the  New  Testament, 
but  never  a  Jewish  convert  as  a  result.  In  a  conflict 
between  two  reUgions  the  better  will  prevail,  in  accordance 
with  the  well-established  law  of  the  "  survival  of  the 
fittest."  But  would  the  admission  of  Jews  to  the  elec- 
torate  have   such  results   as   the   circular  fears?    Granted 
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that  the  religious  instruction  of  Protestant  children  by- 
Jewish  teachers  would  be  "  undesirable,"  is  it  a  necessary 
result  of  the  appointment  of  Jewish  teachers?  Why  not 
have  the  latter  confine  their  teaching  to  such  subjects  as 
arithmetic,  spelling,  or  geography?  This  point  will  be  met 
with  vague  allusions  to  the  "  undesirabihty  "  of  the  personal 
influence  of  a  Jewish  teacher.  Granted  that  the  mere  con- 
tact between  Jewish  teachers  and  Christian  pupils  would  be 
*'  undesirable,"  why  not  have  them  teach  in  the  schools 
where  95  per  cent,  of  the  children  are  Jews?  Surely  the 
presence  of  Jewish  teachers  in  schools  such  as  the  Aberdeen 
or  the  Dufferin  could  scarcely  destroy  any  "  Christian 
character."  However,  such  is  the  acknowledged  policy 
of  the  Board  that,  although  many  capable  young  Jews 
take  Protestant  Normal  School  diplomas,  no  Jewish  teacher 
has  a  chance  of  employment  under  any  circumstances 
in  the  Protestant  schools,  in  which  37  per  cent,  of  the 
scholars  are  Jews.  In  the  light  of  the  above  argument,  the 
logical  inference  is  that  the  real  reason  for  the  exclusion 
of  Jewish  teachers  from  earning  a  Uvehhood  must  be  the 
desire  to  retain  positions  for  Protestants  only. 

Moreover,  the  first  part  of  the  statement  quoted  from 
the  circular  is  an  absolute  non  sequitur.  The  admission 
of  Jews  to  the  electorate  would  not  necessarily  result  in 
the  election  of  Jewish  Commissioners,  and  would  certainly 
not  result  in  the  "  swamping  of  the  Board."  Is  it  quite 
fair  to  insinuate  that  to  give  the  Jews  a  voice  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  schools  is  to  surrender  the  schools  to  their 
management?  Besides,  there  is  nothing  in  the  law  now 
in  force  to  prevent  the  appointment  of  a  Jewish  Commissioner. 

Supposing  that  we  did  have  Jewish  Commissioners, 
how  would  it  ''  immediately  involve  the  destruction  of 
the  Christian  character  of  the  administration? "  What 
is  meant  by  the  word  "Christian"?  Christians  are  too 
prone  to  designate  as  "  Christian  "  all  that  is  pure,  noble, 
and  virtuous  in  life.  Might  not  a  Jew  challenge  the  right 
of  Christians   thus   to   monopolise   the   virtues?    Might   he 
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not  with  equal  right — might  he  not  with  better  right,  char- 
acterise those  very  attributes  as  Jewish?  The  Christian 
maxim  that  has  become  known  as  the  Golden  Rule  is  but 
the  paraphrase  of  an  old  Jewish  precept.  Moses  enjoined: 
"Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself;"  and  Hillel 
taught:  ''What  is  hateful  unto  thee,  do  not  do  unto  thy 
neighbour."  The  Beatitudes  are  one  and  all  simply 
adaptations  of  Jewish  teachings.  Two  examples  will 
suffice.  "  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,  for  they  shall  be 
comforted."  Is  not  this  sentence  much  more  beautifully 
expressed  by  the  Psalmist :  "  They  that  sow  in  tears,  shall 
reap  in  joy  "?  "  Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they  shall  inherit 
the  earth."  Is  not  this  a  repetition  of  Psalm  XXXVII,  11: 
"  The  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth"?  And  so  upon  analysis 
it  will  be  found  that  all  that  is  best  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  the  quintessence  of  Christian  morahty,  is  a  para- 
phrase of  pre-existing  JeTvdsh  teachings.  Moreover,  to 
what  religion  do  Christians  owe  the  Ten  Commandments? 
Is  it  not  to  Judaism?  ^^^ly,  then,  designate  everything 
that  is  good  in  life  as  '^  Christian?  "  Has  not  history  shown 
that  Christians  themselves  are  often  less  ''  Cl^ristian "  than 
Jews?  We  have  a  Spanish  Inquisition  in  the  name  of 
Christianity  and  Catholicism.  We  have  the  manifold  per- 
secutions under  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts  in  the  name 
of  Christianity  and  Protestantism.  We  have  the  burning 
of  Serve tus  in  the  name  of  Christianity  and  Calvinism. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  word  "  Christian  "  is  used 
in  its  dogmatic  sense,  why  should  the  character  of  the 
administration  of  the  schools  be  Christian?  Even  a  fair- 
minded  sectarian  would  have  to  admit  that  it  should  be 
at  least  37  per  cent.  Jewish.  But  it  has  already  been 
demonstrated  in  the  first  part  of  this  essay  that  matters 
of  creed  and  dogma  have  no  place  in  the  school:  that  we 
should  "  render  unto  Csesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's." 
Moreover,  the  spirit  which  prompts  an  association  of  the 
Jew  with  the  infidel  and  the  thief,  even  for  purposes  of 
rhetorical  effect  or  abstract    argument,    is    a    spirit  that  it 
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would    be  scarcely  advisable  to  infuse  into  the  rising  gener- 
ation,   unless    we    wish    to   rear   up   a   race    of    mediaeval 

fanatics. 

The  circular  says  further  that  Jewish  children  are 
'^  fully  protected  by  a  conscience  clause,"  and  that  if  Jews 
are  not  satisfied  with  present  conditions  the  only  thing 
for  them  to  do  is  to  leave  the  Protestant  schools,  and  establish 
a  separate  system  of  their  own,  "  a  change  which,  how- 
ever objectionable  from  a  national  point  of  meiv,  would 
certainly  be  preferred  by  many  Protestant  parents  and  rate- 
payers to  that  now  proposed."  I  must  confess  my  surprise 
at  finding  that  men  who  are  responsible  for  the  education  of 
our  future  citizens  regard  the  personal  preferences  of  ''  many  " 
Protestants — the  Protestants  being  but  a  small  minority 
in  the  province — as  of  more  importance  than  the  interests 
of  the  nation.  That  School  Commissioners  of  a  city  hke 
Montreal  should  frankly  admit  a  change  to  be  "  objectionable 
from  a  national  point  of  view,"  and  yet  advocate  that 
change,  is  astounding.  If  these  views  be  characteristic 
of  Christian  administrators,  once  more  let  me  urge  that  the 
sooner  we  infuse  a  different  spirit  into  the  administration 
of  our  schools,  the  better  for  our  national  welfare. 

In  the  statement  that  the  Jews  are  ''  fully  protected 
by  a  conscience  clause  "  the  circular  is  unusually  moderate. 
It  is  customary  for  those  who  object  to  the  presence  of  Jews 
in  the  schools  to  argue  that  not  only  are  the  Jews  ''  fully 
protected  "  by  the  conscience  clause,  but  that  "  it  places 
the  Protestant  scholars  under  a  disabihty."  It  is  main- 
tained that  Jewish  pupils  are  given  unfair  privileges  in  two 
ways.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  not  required  to  attend 
the  Scripture  class,  yet  are  given  the  average  mark  in  this 
subject.  Thus  they  get  credit  for  work  not  done  by  them, 
and  at  the  same  time  have  one  subject  less  than  other  pupils. 
This  involves  unequal  competition,  since  they  have  more 
time  to  devote  to  the  other  subjects  in  the  curriculum. 
In  the  second  place,  they  are  allowed  to  absent  themselves 
on  obligatory  rehgious  hoHdays  without  losing  any  marks 
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for  punctuality,  attendance,  or  conduct;  whereas  every 
moment's  absence  is  recorded  against  the  Christian  pupils. 
''  The  Jewish  children  enjoy  their  hoUday,  and  return  to 
school  to  resume  their  lessons  where  they  left  off,"  while 
"  the  Protestant  children  have  been  standing  still." 

Let  us  see  what  these  arguments  are  worth.  I 
maintain  the  diametrically  opposite  proposition;  namely, 
that  not  only  are  the  Protestant  pupils  not  placed  under 
any  ''  disabiUty  "  by  the  conscience  clause,  but  that  the 
Jewish  children  are  not  even  "  fully  protected  "  thereby. 
The  granting  of  the  average  mark  of  the  class  to  the  Jew 
in  Scripture  is  undoubtedly  unfair.  But  the  discrimination 
is  against  the  Jew,  not  the  Protestant.  A  class  average 
is  usually  a  low  mark,  whereas  the  cleverness  of  the  Jewish 
scholar  is  proverbial.  The  result  is  that  a  Jew  must  either 
content  himseK  with  loss  of  rank,  or  waive  his  legal  rights 
as  set  forth  in  the  conscience  clause.  This  is  equivalent 
to  moral  compulsion,  and  is,  therefore,  illegal.  Personal 
compulsion  is  also  exercised  upon  the  Jew  through  the  force 
of  the  opinion  of  his  fellow  students.  The  potency  of  these 
two  forms  of  compulsion  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  it  is  very 
rare  to  find  a  Jewish  pupil  who  does  not  attend  the 
Scripture  class.  This  attendance  immediately  overrides 
the  objection  that  Jews  have  one  subject  less  than  other 
pupils;  and  the  success  attained  by  the  Jews  in  this  very 
Scripture  lesson  strengthens  the  argument  that  the  award 
of  an  average  is  a  distinct  discrimination  against  the  Jews. 
At  the  time  of  the  framing  of  the  present  regulations,  what 
the  Jewish  community  did  ask  for  was  an  alternative  sub- 
ject. The  Protestant  Board  ignored  this  suggestion,  but 
it  seems  to  be  the  only  plan  that  would  secure  justice  for 
all.  At  any  rate,  the  whole  system  of  examinations  in 
Scripture  is  admitted  by  the  best  educationists  to  be  wrong 
in  principle.  The  moral  side  of  the  Bible  is  sacrificed  to 
the  mere  facts  of  Bible  history.  In  the  words  of  Henry- 
Herbert: — "Experience  has  taught  me  that  the  more 
earnestly  and  inteUigently  one  teaches  the  Bible,  the  worse 
one  does  at  the  Scripture  examination." 
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As  for  the  permission  granted  to  Jews  to  absent 
themselves  on  religious  holidays,  would  it  be  possible  to 
compel  them  to  attend  without  flagrantly  violating  the 
basic  principles  of  the  Uberty  of  conscience?  Apart  from 
all  legal  consideration,  surely  the  Board  could  not  do  other- 
wise than  as  at  present. 

The  next  point  raised  by  the  circular  is  the  only  one 
really  deserving  of  serious  consideration.  It  is  contended 
that  the  Protestant  Board  is  losing  annually  a  large  sum 
through  the  education  of  Jev^dsh  children.  The  average 
cost  per  pupil  in  the  schools  which  most  of  the  Jews  attend 
is  estimated  at  $23  a  year.  Reckoned  on  this  basis  the 
total  annual  cost  of  educating  the  Jewish  children  would 
amount  to  $100,000  in  round  numbers.  In  1908  the  con- 
tribution of  Jews  to  the  Board  treasury  was  approximately 
as  follows: — 

Jewish  school  tax $30,000 

Jewish  share  of  neutral  panel 4,400 

Jewish  share  of  government  grant 600 

Total $35,000 

Thus  it  would  appear  that  the  Board  lost  about 
$65,000  through  Jewish  education.  But  these  figures  are 
extremely  misleading.  In  this  Province  the  school  tax 
is  divided  according  to  the  rehgious  persuasion  of  the  pro- 
prietor. Now  any  one  who  knows  the  first  principles  of 
the  incidence  of  taxation  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
tenant  who  really  pays  the  tax,  and  consequently  that  the 
rehgion  of  the  tenant  should  determine  the  allotment.  In 
Ontario  this  principle  is  fully  recognised,  and  the  more 
equitable  method  of  allotting  taxes  according  to  the  reUgious 
persuasion  of  the  tenant  has  been  adopted.  Under  our 
system,  although  Jewish  tenants  pay  indirectly  through 
rent  their  full  share  of  civic  taxes,  they  are  not  given  credit 
for  so  doing.  The  landlord,  who  advances  the  tax  to  the 
city  treasury,  is  alone  considered,  and  it  is  his  religion  that 
determines  the  division  of  the  fund.     The  Protestant  com- 
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miinity  owns  a  vastly  greater  proportion  of  the  property 
of  Montreal  than  it  occupies,  and  hence  the  Protestant 
Board  receives  a  disproportionate  share  in  the  division 
of  the  school  tax;  although  this  advantage  is  counteracted 
to  a  certain  extent  by  the  fact  that,  while  the  majority 
of  corporations  is  composed  of  Protestants,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Board  receives  two-thirds  of  the  school  assessment 
on  all  property  owmed  by  these  corporations.  In  any  case, 
if  allowance  be  made  for  the  circumstance  that  taxes  are 
really  paid  by  the  tenant,  we  shall  see  a  great  transformation 
of  figures.  The  ratio  of  Protestants  to  Jews  in  the  city 
of  Montreal  is  about  three  to  one;  therefore,  the  Jewish 
portion  of  the  total  Protestant  school  tax  would  be  25  per  cent, 
instead  of  9  per  cent.;  $80,000  instead  of  $30,000.  This 
reduces  the  loss  of  the  Board  to  $15,000.  It  must  further 
be  remembered  that  both  the  neutral  panel  and  the 
government  grant  are  di\'ided  on  the  basis  of  the  census 
of  1901,  when  there  were  only  6,597  Jews  in  the  city.  The 
new  census  T\dll  result  in  a  large  increase  in  the  share  of 
both  these  funds  that  will  accrue  to  the  Protestant  Board 
from  the  fact  of  their  educating  Jews.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  to-day  360,000  Roman  CathoUcs,  90,600  Pro- 
testants, and  30,000  Jews  in  Montreal;  and  290,000  Roman 
CathoUcs,  75,000  Protestants,  and  25,000  Jews  in  Montreal 
exclusive  of  suburbs.  On  this  basis  the  Jewish  share  of 
the  neutral  panel  and  the  government  grant  would  amount 
to  $10,500  and  $1,500  respectively.  Add  to  this  the 
$80,000  which  Jewish  tenants  are  paying  to-day,  and  we 
have  the  total  contribution  of  the  Je^v^sh  community  for 
educational  purposes  amounting  to  $92,000.  This  would 
stiU  mean 'a  loss  of  $8,000  for  the  Protestant  Board;  but 
by  the  time  that  the  new  census  is  taken  (and  it  is  not  pre- 
tended that  these  figures  will  hold  until  then)  the  neutral 
panel  and  hence  the  Jewish  share  of  it  will  have  increased. 
Whether  this  increase  will  suffice  to  remove  the  present 
deficit,  depends  on  whether  the  Jewish  population  will 
increase  proportionately  with  the  number  of  Jewish  children 
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attending   the  schools;   and  it   seems  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  this  will  be  the  case. 

Quite  apart  from  the  above  considerations,  Jewish 
real  estate  holdings  are  increasing  with  remarkable  rapidity. 
This  may  be  seen  from  the  growth  of  the  Jewish  school 
tax.  In  1903  it  amounted  to  $4,500;  and  in  1908  to 
$30,000.  In  other  words,  the  increase  in  five  years  was 
nearly  seven  hundred  per  cent.  We  seldom  read  a  list 
of  real  estate  transfers  in  which  the  Jews  have  not  a  dis- 
proportionate part,  so  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
their  school  taxes  will  fully  pay  for  their  education.  But 
in  order  that  the  Protestant  panel  as  a  whole  should  be 
increased  by  the  purchase  of  real  estate  by  Jews,  this  real 
estate  must  be  bought  from  Cathohc  landowners.  For  if 
bought  from  Protestants  it  would  only  be  transferred  from 
one  ratepayer  to  another  in  the  same  panel;  whereas  if  pur- 
chased from  CathoUcs  it  would  mean  the  acquisition  of  new 
property  for  the  Protestant  panel.  A  sermon  preached 
recently  to  a  Roman  Catholic  congregation  in  the  north 
end  of  the  city,  in  which  the  priest  forbade  his  flock  to 
sell  any  more  land  to  the  Jews,  as  the  parish  revenue  was 
being  seriously  diminished  through  Jews  bu3dng  up  real 
estate,  may  be  cited  as  sufficient  proof  that  Jews  are  buying 
from  Catholics,  and  hence  increasing  the  Protestant  panel. 

It  is  hard  to  beUeve,  even  with  the  figures  before  us, 
that  the  loss  entailed  by  the  education  of  Jews  is  really  so 
great  as  the  Protestant  Board  pretends.  If  the  Jewish 
tax  is  not  sufficient  now,  it  is  certain  that  it  will  be  very  soon. 
The  arguments  that  the  Jewish  school  tax  does  not  pay  for 
the  education  of  Jewish  children,  and  that  Jewish  proprietors 
would  outvote  Protestants  so  far  as  to  ''  swamp "  an 
elective  Board,  are  not  easily  reconcilable.  There  is  a 
fallacy  somewhere.  When  the  Protestant  Board  under- 
took to  educate  Jews  in  1903,  it  was  due  to  its  foresight 
in  perceiving  the  prospective  influence  and  power  of  the 
Hebrew  community.  That  its  motives  were  not  entirely 
philanthropic   may  be    deduced   from   the   following  state- 
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merit  of  the  president  of  the  Board  (as  quoted  by  the  press) : 
''It    so    happened    that    at    that    time    (1903)    we    badly 

needed    more    taxes We    had    been    told    that    the 

increase  of  taxes  would  be  made  if  we  would  admit  the 
Jews  to  our  schools.  To  this  we  agreed."  It  is  well  to 
note  that  the  financial  benefit  to  the  Board  thus  resulting 
from  the  admission  of  the  Jews  does  not  appear  in  its 
figures. 

But  even  if  Jewish  real  estate  owners  did  not  contribute 
a  dollar  to  the  school  tax,  it  would  still  be  in  the  interest 
of  the  community  that  Jewish  children  should  be  as  well 
educated  as  others.  The  exclusion  of  any  one  from  the 
ordinary  benefits  of  citizenship  on  the  ground  that  he  has 
not  invested  money  in  real  estate  is  a  manifest  injustice, 
since,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  all  who  pay  rent 
contribute  to  the  general  taxation  fund.  Granted  that 
the  education  of  the  Jews  is  at  present  a  burden  (although 
we  do  not  for  a  moment  admit  that  it  is  as  great  a  burden 
as  is  generally  supposed),  the  claim  of  the  Protestants  that 
Roman  CathoUcs  should  share  in  the  support  of  that  burden 
is  undeniably  vaUd.  For  Catholics  benefit  quite  as  much 
as  Protestants  by  the  good  citizenship  of  the  Jews.  In 
default  of  national  schools,  the  only  way  to  remedy  this 
grievance  would  appear  to  be  the  devotion  of  the  whole 
of  the  proceeds  from  the  neutral  panel  to  non-CathoHc 
education.  Such  a  plan  would  be  sure  to  meet  with  a 
great  deal  of  opposition,  but  it  is  only  fair  that  those  who 
insist  on  sectionaUsm  should  pay  for  their  privileges. 
The  real  solution  of  the  financial  difficulty  is  to  raise  the 
school  tax  sufficiently  to  pay  for  the  free  education  of  all 
children,  irrespective  of  creed  or  race. 

But  the  great  question  of  the  day  still  remains 
unanswered.  Does  the  Protestant  community  wish  further 
to  divide  our  population  (already  torn  asunder  into  two 
factions,  whose  racial  and  rehgious  prejudices  not  even 
the  united  efforts  of  the  statesmen  of  the  past  forty 
years   have   succeeded   in   extinguishing)    by   school   segre- 
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gation?  We  may  as  well  recognise  that  either  the  Jews 
must  be  given  a  share  in  the  management  of  our  schools, 
or  a  separate  Jewish  school  system  must  be  established. 
The  Jewish  community  cannot  allow  itself  to  be  merely 
patronised  and  tolerated  any  longer.  Now  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  and  unnecessary  Une  of  cleavage,  by 
forcing  the  Jews  into  a  separate  school  system,  would  be 
nothing  short  of  a  crime  against  the  nation.  It  is  true 
that  the  appeal  to  sectionaUsm  is  always  convincing;  the 
arguments  strike  the  most  vulnerable  part  of  human 
nature.  It  requires  a  broader  and  more  patriotic  view  to 
foresee  the  more  remote  results  of  the  alternative.  Do 
we  wish  to  force  the  Jews  to  remain  foreigners  for  ever? 
If  not,  let  us  be  done  with  all  this  prating  about  a  separate 
panel  for  Jews;  a  suggestion  which  seems  prompted  by 
that  spirit  which  has  in  all  ages  herded  the  Jews  in 
ghettos,  and  forced  them  to  wear  a  degrading  badge  as  a 
mark  of  distinction  from  their  Christian  persecutors.  We 
must  remember  that  the  principle  would  not  stop  at  a 
Jewish  panel.  A  dangerous  precedent  would  be  established. 
The  recent  incorporation  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church 
in  this  city  is  significant  of  the  growth  of  our  Syrian 
colony.  The  next  step  would  be  to  set  up  a  Greek  CathoUc 
Board,  and  we  should  soon  have  the  same  privilege  being 
extended  to  all  the  other  sects  of  which  our  population  is 
composed;  ''so  that  the  State  would  come  to  the  subsi- 
dizing of  schools  that  teach  every  language  from  Yiddish  to 
Chinese,  and  every  religion  from  paganism  to  a  most 
corrupt  form  of  Christianity."  Every  sectionalisation  of 
the  schools  is  a  denationalisation  of  the  people;  and  once 
it  is  admitted  that  each  reHgion  is  entitled  to  separate 
schools,  the  Dominion  will  become  the  mere  semblance 
of  a  nation — a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches.  Every  one 
who  has  been  to  school  knows  of  the  petty  antagonisms 
and  unreasoning  antipathies  that  grow  up  between 
children  of  different  schools,  especially  where  these 
schools    are     distinguished     by    differences    of     creed,    a 
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where  the  whole  attitude  towards  those  who  teach  dif^ 
ferent  ways  to  Heaven  is  one  of  disdain.  It  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  such  schools,  by  the  mere  fact  of  their 
separatism,  do  not  do  more  harm  than  all  the  good  they 
achieve.  Our  population  is  becoming  as  heterogeneous 
as  that  of  the  United  States,  and  we  ought  to  adopt  the 
plan  of  the  educationists  of  that  country.  They  are  very 
particular  to  make  their  schools,  above  all,  schools  of 
patriotism.  Let  us  follow  their  example  in  confining  the 
school  to  its  proper  sphere — that  of  secular  instruction  and 
moral  training.  The  elementary  school  is  the  one  great 
agency  we  have  for  unifying  the  diverse  elements  of  our 
population.  To  introduce  into  that  school  questions  of 
creed  and  dogma  is  to  impair  its  usefulness.  The  circular, 
to  which  we  have  so  frequently  referred,  unconsciously 
makes  the  strongest  plea  possible  for  the  Finnie  Bill  when 
it  says: — "Should  the  measure  become  law,  the  two 
school  systems  of  the  city  will  become  much  more  widely 
separated:  one,  the  Roman  CathoUc,  would  still  remain 
Christian,  while  the  other  would  be  neither  Christian  nor 
Protestant."     Precisely.     It  would  be  Canadian. 

It  is  surprising  to  find  even  a  portion  of  the  Protestant 
community  upholding  the  cause  of  sectarian  schools. 
Sixty  years  ago  Protestants  were  demanding  a  system  of 
non-sectarian  schools,  in  which  Roman  CathoUc  and 
Protestant,  French  a,nd  English,  might  all  aUke  grow  up  to  be 
loyal  Canadians,  united  by  a  feeUng  of  common  nationality. 
The  Roman  CathoUc  majority  in  the  Province  forced  upon 
the  Protestant  minority  a  separate  school  system,  which 
has  so  effectually  preserved  racial  and  reUgious  anti- 
pathies that  they  have  become  to-day  a  national  calamity. 
And  now  we  find  a  Protestant  majority  in  the  city 
assuming  the  self-same  attitude  towards  a  Jewish  minority. 
How  potent  is  the  force  of  numbers  even  where  fundamental 
principles  are  involved!  But  Protestants  will  themselves 
pay  the  penalty  for  this  inconsistency.  Already  dissentient 
schools  are  being  closed  in  aU   parts  of  the  Eastern  Town- 
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ships  as  a  result  of  the  sectarian  system,  and  the  number  of 
Protestant  children  who  must  either  attend  the  Cathohc 
Bchools  or  go  uneducated  increases  annually.  Owing  to 
this,  large  numbers  of  Protestant  farmers  are  forced  to 
sell  their  holdings  and  leave  the  Province.  But  with  the 
Protestants  of  Montreal  invoking  the  sectarian  principle 
against  the  Jews,  how  can  the  Protestants  of  the  Eastern 
Townships  complain  of  the  appUcation  of  that  very  prin- 
ciple by  the  Catholics  against  themselves? 

We  have  already  seen  that  our  ideal  should  be  a 
national  system  of  free,  compulsory,  non-sectarian  educa- 
tion. That  such  an  ideal  could  ever  be  attained  in 
Canada  may  seem  visionary;  but  "  too  low  they  build,  who 
build  beneath  the  stars."  The  establishment  of  national 
schools  supported  by  a  national  tax,  leaving  all  separate 
schools  to  be  paid  for  by  the  private  individuals  who  insist 
on  sectarian  privileges,  would  require  an  amendment  to 
the  British  North  America  Act.  Such  an  amendment 
could  only  be  procured  by  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
provinces.  But  four  provinces  aheady  have  free,  com- 
pulsory, non-sectarian  education  and  common  schools. 
Manitoba  has  free  common  schools,  but  education  is  not 
compulsory,  and  undenominational  reUgious  instruction  is 
provided  for.  Ontario,  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  have 
common  schools  and  separate  schools,  education  being  com- 
pulsory in  each  case.  Quebec  is  apparently  the  only 
province  without  common  schools.  Apparently;  for  ever 
since  1903  the  ''  Protestant  "  schools  have  been  in  reaUty 
pubUc  schools,  and  if  this  fact  were  more  generally  recog- 
nised a  great  deal  of  futile  discussion  would  be  avoided. 
Roman  CathoUc  Quebec  is  the  only  serious  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  national  schools.  But  the  time  will  come  when 
Quebec  will  not  be  so  important  a  factor  in  Canadian 
poUtics  as  it  is  to-day.  The  power  of  the  future  hes  in  the 
West ;  and  if  eight  provinces  and  part  of  the  ninth  were 
asking  for  national  education,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable 
that  their  wish  would  prevail.     It  is  not  the  eight  provinces, 
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but  the  part  of  the  ninth  that  we  have  reason  to  fear.  So, 
descending  from  the  realms  of  the  ideal  to  those  of  the 
practical,  let  us  see  what  must  be  done  with  regard  to  non- 
CathoHc  education  in  Quebec.  The  first  step  forward  is 
to  drop  the  word  ''  Protestant,"  and  to  admit  that  the 
moment  the  Act  of  1903  came  into  force  the  schools  ceased 
to  be  ''  Protestant "  and  became  public.  Let  us  call  them 
public  schools,  and  thus  remove  a  source  of  endless  con- 
fusion. Secondly,  let  us  lose  no  time  in  making  the 
schools  free  to  all,  raising  the  school  tax,  if  necessary,  to 
make  this  possible.  Thirdly,  let  us  make  education  com- 
pulsory up  to  a  certain  age  and  standard.  Fourthly,  let 
us  aboHsh  aU  sectarian  religious  teaching  during  regular 
school  hours.  If  rehgion  must  be  taught  in  our  schools, 
let  this  instruction  be  given  by  clergymen  after  school  hours 
to  children  of  their  own  denomination,  as  is  the  practice 
in  Ontario  and  Manitoba,  and  in  most  parts  of  Australasia. 
But  whether  all  or  any  of  these  forward  steps  be  taken,  one 
thing  is  certain:  we  must  not  step  backward.  If  we  cannot 
approach  our  ideal,  we  must  not  recede  from  it.  On  no 
account  must  we  allow  our  people  to  degenerate  into  a 
number  of  sects  whose  clamourings  would  mar  the  har- 
mony of  our  national  existence.  The  estabUshment  of  a 
separate  Jewish  school  system  would  not  be  merely  retro- 
grade, it  would  be  calamitous.  To  the  credit  of  the  Jews 
let  it  be  said  that,  with  a  more  truly  patriotic  spirit  than 
either  of  the  Gentile  factions,  rather  than  start  a  separate 
school  system  of  their  own,  they  would  continue  to  submit  to 
the  present  unjust  conditions  to  the  end  of  time. 

Bram  de  Sola. 

[The  above  article  is  presented  in  its  entirety  in  the  interests  of  those  whom  the 
writer  represents.  Few  readers  of  the  University  Magazine  w  ould  disagree  with  the 
statement  that  a  system  of  public  schools,  applicable  to  every  denomination  alike, 
would  be  desirable  in  the  city  of  Montreal,  if  it  were  obtainable. — Ed.  U.  M.] 


THE  VILLAGE  AND  THE  NATION 

THE  TERM  village  is  used  for  the  purposes  of  this  article 
to  indicate  the  unit  of  rural  life.  The  outlying  country 
population  is  organically  part  of  the  village  municipal  unit. 
When  a  to\\Ti  is  incorporated,  it  then  becomes  separate  in 
taxation  and  institutions  from  the  surrounding  country. 

In  Canada,  as  elsewhere,  town  knows  httle  of  country. 
To  most  city-bred  Canadians,  and  to  tourists  who  visit 
the  cities,  cross  the  plains,  and  go  away  impressed  with 
our  vast  resources,  the  Dominion  consists  merely  of  a  few 
important  centres  connected  by  Hues  of  railway  that  pass 
through  grain-raising  and  timber-producing  regions.  The 
numbers  of  people  who  spend  their  daily  hves  in  these  inter- 
vening spaces  have  httle  reality  to  the  urban  mind.  The 
city  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  this  failure  of  comprehension, 
since  the  country  has  failed  equally  to  reahze  its  own  powers 
and  capacities. 

Canada  is,  and  must  be  for  some  time  to  come,  largely 
a  nation  of  rural  municipahties.  According  to  the  census 
of  1901,  the  town  and  city  population  amounted  to  30.8  per 
cent,  of  the  whole.  This  includes  all  towns  of  over  two 
thousand  inhabitants.  The  cities  themselves  represented  at 
that  time  about  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  total  population. 
In  1906  the  cities  and  towns  of  Manitoba,  Alberta,  and  Sas- 
katchewan constituted  twenty-six  per  cent,  of  the  population 
of  these  provinces.  In  the  rural  districts  of  Canada  poverty 
and  ilHteracy  are  almost  unknown.  In  the  cities  large  num- 
bers of  the  inhabitants  hve  under  conditions  that  make  them 
either  a  neghgible  or  a  positively  injurious  element  in  pubUc 
opinion.  The  hfe  of  the  cities  is,  comparatively  speaking, 
cosmopolitan  and  imitative.  That  of  the  country  is  native 
and  characteristic.  In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  clear  that  the 
rm-al  population  of  Canada  ought  to  be  a  much  more  potent 
force  than  it  is  in  the  national  hfe. 
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There  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  developing  an 
influential  rural  opinion.  In  the  first  place,  agricultural 
interests  are  unorganized.  The  country  is  dominated  by  the 
city,  and  the  city  by  its  conmiercial  interests.  The  country 
too  often  receives  its  political  opinions  from  demagogues. 
It  submits  to  a  city  press  that  ignores  its  interests,  and  to 
a  local  town  press  that  is  frequently  trivial  and  uninteUigent. 
The  farmer  is  slow  to  reahze  that  if  he  will  not  consider  his 
own  interests  intelligently  himself  they  will  not  be  considered 
for  him.  This  lack  of  cohesion  and  consequent  lack  of  power 
has  been  due  in  the  past  to  geographical  conditions,  to  isola- 
tion, infrequent  mails,  difficulties  of  travel;  due  somewhat, 
also,  to  lack  of  education  on  the  farmer's  own  part,  the  result 
largely  of  this  same  isolation.  These  conditions  have  changed. 
The  farmer,  who  has  as  much  opportunity  as  any  man  to 
read,  and  more  than  most  to  reflect,  is  now  in  a  position  to 
have  his  own  opinions  and  to  express  them. 

In  the  second  place  the  country,  like  the  city,  shows  a 
deplorable  lack  of  the  sentiment  of  moral  responsibihty  in 
public  affairs.  Veiled  bribery  and  other  forms  of  political 
corruption  have  come  to  be  regarded  almost  as  necessary 
evils.  Many  of  those  who  have  the  moral  sense  to  be  disgusted 
with  present  conditions  keep  their  own  hands  clean  by  the 
cowardly  expedient  of  shirking  civic  responsibihty  altogether. 
In  the  country  districts,  which  are  not  hampered,  as  are  the 
cities,  by  an  iUiterate  electorate,  it  should  be  possible  to 
develop  a  better  sentiment.  The  great  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  any  such  patriotic  movement  is  the  inertia  characteristic 
of  a  rural  population.  Right  sentiment  is  there,  if  it  could  be 
made  to  express  itself,  and  the  sense  of  dissatisfaction  with 
present  evils,  if  this  could  be  roused  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
habitual  acquiescence.  The  same  inertia  which  at  first  seems 
to  be  the  enemy  of  reform  may  prove  to  be  its  greatest  ally. 
For  it  means  that  the  mass  of  pubUc  opinion,  once  set  in  motion 
in  the  right  direction,  will  go  on  steadily  and  gain  force.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  all  movements  of  reform  have  in  the 
country  a  power  and  permanence  which  can  never  be  attained 
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in  a  shifting  city  population.  The  period  of  four  years  from 
now  until  the  next  general  election,  is  the  time  to  arouse 
pubUc  sentiment,  and  educate  the  country  on  questions  with 
which  governments  entrenched  in  power  have  failed  to  cope. 
Every  farmer  and  villager  has  the  power  in  his  own  hands 
to  contribute  very  materially  to  poHtical  reform.  It  is  in  the 
primaries,  where  the  nominating  convention  delegates  are 
appointed,  that  the  foundations  of  government  are  laid.  By 
asserting  themselves  in  the  primaries,  a  few  men  of  public 
spirit  in  each  township  could  carry  the  conventions  and 
dominate  the  poUtical  machine. 

The  characteristic  inertia  of  country  places  is  partly 
due  to  contentment.  The  farmer's  Hfe  is  unique  in  its  self- 
sufficiency.  No  man  is  less  dependent  than  he  upon  the 
common  weal.  His  product  is  always  in  demand,  and  his 
industry  can  sustain  itself  through  great  fluctuation  of  prices. 
In  the  old  days  of  his  isolation  it  was  easy  for  him  to  grow 
narrow,  selfish,  "close-fisted",  and  behind  the  times.  In 
these  days  he  is  becoming  more  and  more  identified  with  the 
village  in  which  the  Ufe  of  his  township  is  centralized.  It  will 
soon  be  the  rule,  not  the  exception,  for  the  well-to-do  farmer 
to  give  at  least  one  of  his  children  a  college  education.  Hence 
he  begins  to  feel  toward  the  school  and  college,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence toward  other  pubUc  institutions,  a  sense  of  ownership. 
He  is  developing  into  a  pubhc  spirited  citizen,  all  the  more 
reHable  in  that  he  has  no  immediate  private  interests  to 
serve  in  the  conduct  of  municipal  politics. 

If  selfish  content  is  a  drawback  in  some  cases,  selfish 
discontent  can  have  an  equally  paralyzing  effect.  Among 
the  professional  classes,  including  the  clergy,  and  among 
the  young  people  throughout  the  country,  there  is  a  disposi- 
tion to  underestimate  the  dignity  and  importance  of  country 
work  and  to  crave  advancement  to  city  positions.  This 
difficulty  is  both  a  cause  and  an  effect  of  other  difficulties. 
With  the  development  of  better  conditions,  more  scientific 
farming,  better  transportation,  better  schools,  more  stimulat- 
ing village  Hfe,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  tendency  wil 
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become  less.  Of  late  years,  labour-saving  machines  have 
reheved  the  farmer  of  much  of  his  drudgery  and  permitted 
him  an  amount  of  leisure  that  compares  well  wath  the  leisure 
afforded  in  other  occupations.  The  farmer  may  have  what 
most  men  in  this  strenuous  age  must  do  without — health, 
happiness,  tranquilhty,  contact  with  nature,  and  a  margin 
of  energy  for  self-development.  Scientific  husbandry  should 
attract  college-bred  men.  Homesteading  needs  comparatively 
little  capital  and  is  a  rapid  road  to  independence.  Nothing 
could  be  of  greater  importance  to  the  country  than  the  growth 
of  an  educated  land-owning  and  land-working  class. 

If  village  institutions  are  to  be  preserved  and  developed, 
the  attractions  of  the  city  must  be  offset  by  estabhshing 
counter  attractions  at  home,  by  dignifjdng  labour,  and  by 
cultivating  a  taste  for  the  pleasures  of  rural  life.  Much  has 
been  done  in  some  localities  by  organizing  village  amuse- 
ments. The  constant  complaint  in  this  regard  is  that  '^  nothing 
lasts. "  After  a  year  or  two  the  young  people  weary  of  any 
device  for  their  entertainment,  and  most  societies  presently 
break  up  in  a  quarrel,  or  fall  to  pieces  through  neglect.  Human 
nature  is  always  childish,  pleased  with  its  toy  for  an  hour, 
then  ready  to  toss  it  aside.  The  pubhc  spirited  organizer 
must  be  wise  enough  to  expect  that  ''nothing  will  last." 
What  he  must  have  is  the  patience  to  find  the  substitute, 
the  orchestra  for  the  choral  societ}^,  the  gymnasium  for  the 
reading-roona,  the  course  of  public  lectures  for  last  winter's 
round  of  church  sociables.  If  one  de\dce  has  entertained 
and  co-ordinated  a  village  for  a  season,  keeping  idle  hands 
out  of  mischief,  teaching  contentment  and  at  the  same  time 
stimulating  ambition,  it  has  served  its  turn,  and  may  make 
room  for  its  successor.  Meantime  there  is  for  the  servant 
of  the  community,  prejudice,  sectionalism,  petty  jealousy, 
and  all  manner  of  fractiousness  to  combat,  \sdth  what  tact, 
patience,  and  powers  of  self-effacement  he  may  possess. 
It  is  out  of  such  travail  that  a  nation  is  born. 

Denominational  and  social  cleavage  is,  in  smaU  com- 
munities, the  greatest  enemy  of  organized  progress.     Never- 
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theless  the  tendency  of  the  time  is  strongly  toward  the 
breaking  down  of  such  barriers.  When  community  of  taste 
can  be  developed,  ancient  feuds  and  prejudices  drop  out  of 
sight.  With  the  strengthening  of  large  interests  the  trivial 
ones  lose  their  hold. 

The  strong  attachment  of  country  people  to  their  churches 
is  by  no  means  a  fact  to  be  deplored.  It  might  be  taken  to 
indicate  merely  ultra-conservatism  and  ignorance  of  modem 
movements.  In  some  cases,  perhaps,  it  does  mean  this; 
but  upon  the  whole,  conditions  in  the  country  districts  of 
Eastern  Canada  show  a  prospect  of  the  preservation  of 
sacred  institutions,  with  at  the  same  time  an  emancipation 
from  restricted  points  of  view.  In  the  cities  the  growth  of 
modernism  has,  even  in  Canada,  produced  a  considerable 
■exodus  from  the  churches.  Those  who  have  grasped,  whether 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  the  principles  of  individual 
freedom  of  conviction,  and  of  the  essential  spirituality  of 
religion,  have  been  eager  to  free  themselves  from  the  t5n'anny 
of  form  and  creed.  In  the  country,  however,  modernism 
bears  much  the  same  relation  to  the  churches  that  European 
Neo-Catholicism  does  to  Rome.  The  modern  is  anxious 
to  preserve  his  connection,  as  far  as  he  may  without  doing 
violence  to  conviction,  with  the  institutions  which  have 
always  been  the  centres  of  the  highest  Ufe  of  humanity. 
The  country  church  is  still,  ethically,  socially,  and  often  in- 
tellectually, the  leading  force  in  the  community. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  find  among  country  clergymen 
scholarly  men  who  have  followed  the  struggle  of  modem 
thought  for  the  last  half  century,  are  in  sympathy  with  the 
changed  attitude  of  the  theological  colleges,  and  have  been 
quietly  leading  the  thought  of  their  people  into  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  the  time.  There  are,  however,  stil  1  numbers 
of  back  country  places  where  the  new  ideas  have  not  pene- 
trated, and  where  the  conclusions  of  science  are  regarded  as 
the  enemies  of  reUgion.  But  there  seems  Httle  doubt  that 
the  revolution  will  be  accomplished  here  peacefully  also, 
and  that  the   individual   mind   wiU   achieve   new  freedom 
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without  bringing  danger  to  the  organized  church  as  the 
instrument  of  moral  progress. 

The  revolution  in  theological  thought  and  the  growth 
of  the  spirit  of  union,  which  is  one  result  of  this  revolution, 
are  the  most  hopeful  indications  that  means  will  be  found 
to  meet  the  moral  needs  of  the  "West.  The  peril  of  Eastern 
Canada  has  been  in  the  exodus  of  youth  and  vigour  and  in 
the  slack  energies  of  age  and  conservatism.  The  peril  of  the 
West  is  in  its  very  youth  and  exuberance,  in  the  fullness 
of  its  hope  and  strength,  and  in  the  recklessness  with  which 
it  will  cast  away  the  props  of  an  older  civilization.  The 
homesteader,  however,  once  located,  will  be  held  by  conditions 
that  make  for  stabihty.  The  organized  forces  of  reUgion 
are  arming  themselves  with  a  great  weapon,  the  fullest  and 
frankest  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  youth,  its  curiosity,  its 
capacities  for  enjoyment,  its  love  of  life  and  adventure,  of 
experiment  and  progress.  If  with  this  can  be  combined  a 
wise  conservatism  of  pure  ideals  and  institutions  around 
which  the  ivy  of  association  may  cling,  there  is  reason  to 
hope  that  the  Church  in  Canada  may  be  entering  on  a  new 
lease  of  life  and  usefulness. 

Country  conditions  are  peculiarly  favourable  to  education. 
In  the  old  days  the  ambitious  young  backwoodsman  went 
to  school  with  the  simple  intention  of  learning  all  that  could 
be  extracted  from  the  books  at  his  command  and  from  the 
teacher's  brains.  He  began  at  page  one  in  the  arithmetic 
book  and  went  through  to  the  opposite  cover.  He  pro- 
ceeded with  other  books  in  the  same  manner.  He  chose 
what  studies  he  pleased,  his  time  in  school  being  practically 
at  his  own  disposal.  The  teacher  gave  help  when  he  could 
find  time,  encouraged  the  pupil's  ambitions,  lent  him  books, 
and  whetted  his  curiosity. 

In  recent  years  all  village  schools,  and,  to  a  less  rigorous 
extent,  the  schools  of  the  country  districts,  have  been  brought 
under  the  graded  system,  and  made  to  conform  to  provincial 
regulations.  A  multiplicity  of  subjects  taken  in  small  doses 
in  place  of  a  few  books  thoroughly  and  continuously  perused* 
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a  system  in  place  of  individual  effort,  the  menace  of  the 
matriculation  examination  in  place  of  the  stimulus  of  natural 
curiosity, — these  are  features  of  the  revolution.  Yet  there 
is  no  doubt  that  in  the  main  and  for  the  greatest  number, 
the  introduction  of  the  graded  system  into  the  country 
schools  has  been  of  inestimable  gain.  Scientific  studies,  especi- 
ally, are  carried  on  under  vastly  improved  conditions.  There 
have  been  corresponding  losses,  but  these  have  been  less 
serious  than  might  have  been  expected.  The  spirit  of  the 
country  school  is  still  the  same.  It  is  smaller  than  the  city 
school,  and  consequently,  in  matters  both  of  study  and  of 
discipUne,  more  simply  organized.  It  is  a  centre  of  pride 
and  interest  in  the  community;  and  has  few  distractions 
to  contend  with.  Its  pupils  are  as  a  rule  eager  to  learn.  Its 
teachers  are  not  speciaHsts,  a  fact  that  impUes  both  gain 
and  loss  to  the  pupils.  The  head  teacher  of  the  village  school 
has  entire  charge  of  at  least  three  classes  or  grades,  and  is 
responsible  for  all  the  Latin,  French,  Science,  Literature, 
History,  Mathematics,  Book-keeping,  etc.,  etc.,  that  goes  into 
the  brain  of  some  twenty  to  forty  pupils.  Teaching  under 
these  conditions  is  in  itself  a  liberal  education,  and  those 
teachers  of  village  schools  who  remain  in  the  work  for  any 
length  of  time  nearly  always  possess  a  fund  of  general  effi- 
ciency and  information  such  as  might  put  to  shame  the 
college  graduate  fresh  from  the  special  study  of  some  branch 
of  higher  learning.  Of  course  no  subject  in  the  school  course 
of  study  can  be  as  well  taught  by  the  country  teacher  as  by 
the  city  specialist.  Yet  the  general  results  are  often  in  the 
long  run  better.  The  pupil  learns  to  rely  more  upon  himself, 
less  upon  the  teacher,  still  less  upon  any  artificial  system  of 
learning.  He  works  out  his  own  difliculties.  He  learns  to 
study  and  think  as  well  as  to  recite.  He  acquires  facts 
more  slowly  than  does  the  city  student,  but  his  memory  is 
retentive.  He  is  outwardly  phlegmatic  but  his  powers  of 
enjoyment  are  fresh  and  strong.  He  has  the  habit  of  ab- 
sorbing outward  sensations  to  inward  experience.  In  spite 
of  many  disadvantages  the  true  joy  of  teaching  is  to  be  found 
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in  the  country  schools.  There  the  teacher  is  no  mere  cog 
in  a  machine.  He  is  permitted  to  retain  and  develop  an 
individuahty  to  which,  through  the  very  imperfection  of 
methods  and  conditions,  the  individuahty  of  the  pupil  can 
respond. 

The  habit  of  leisurely  thoroughness  acquired  in  the 
country  school  is  too  often  lost,  temporarily  at  least,  in  the 
subsequent  pressure  of  college  work.  The  college  graduate 
returning  to  his  native  heath  cannot  always  prove  himself 
the  compendium  of  knowledge  he  is  supposed  to  have  become. 
He  is  not  informed  upon  a  tithe  of  the  history,  science, 
philosophy,  English  and  foreign  hterature,  with  which  his 
frequent  questioners  assume  him  to  have  gained  famiharity. 
His  parents,  reading  for  the  better  part  of  a  half  century  the 
books  owned  by  a  country-side,  consuming  the  soUder  por- 
tions of  half  a  dozen  periodicals,  and  in  all  matters  of  enquiry 
or  controversy  consulting  a  well-worn  encyclopsedia,  receive 
his  confessions  of  ignorance  with  grieved  surprise.  The  young 
scholar  grows  restive  under  the  frequent  paternal  comment: 
*'Why,  I  knew  that,  didn't  you.  Mother?  Strange  John 
never  came  across  it  in  his  studies. " 

Poor  John  is  still  further  put  to  the  blush  by  the  reflec- 
tion that  all  the  books  which  he  has  dipped  into,  summarized 
and  "crammed"  for  examinations,  would,  if  read  by  his 
parents  at  their  more  leisurely  pace,  have  stood  for  a  depth 
of  thinking,  a  breadth  of  knowledge,  a  soundness  of  culture 
to  which  he  may  not  hope  to  attain.  He  resolves  to  ''do 
some  decent  reading  some  of  these  days."  If  his  future 
work  should  he  in  the  country  this  resolution  will  probably 
be  carried  out. 

Though  the  circumstances  of  country  hfe  are  favourable 
to  the  development  of  a  taste  for  good  reading,  few  \'illages 
of  Eastern  Canada  possess  village  hbraries.  Many  house- 
holds, however,  which  own  collections  of  books,  are  doing 
the  work  of  circulating  hbraries,  seizing  every  opportunity 
to  lend  a  book,  and  insensibly  guiding  the  taste  of  their  com- 
munities.    Country  people  reflect  upon  their  reading.     It  is 
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a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  rural  mind  is  confined  to  narrow 
grooves.  In  many  country  homes  topics  of  far-reaching 
interest,  books,  pubUc  affairs,  questions  of  the  day,  are  under 
constant  discussion.  The  chance  visitor  from  the  city  is 
welcomed  like  the  travelling  minstrel  of  old,  as  the  bearer 
of  news  from  the  outer  world.  He  soon  finds  that  his  in- 
tellectual best  is  demanded.  The  villager  looks  up  with 
deference  to  metropoUtan  opinion.  From  the  leaders  and 
teachers  of  his  nation  he  expects  to  receive  bread,  and  he  is 
not  infrequently  given  a  stone.  Nevertheless  this  habit  of 
looking  abroad  for  greatness  gives  the  villager  a  breadth  of 
view  which  often  compares  favourably  with  the  outlook  of 
his  urban  neighbour. 

Under  the  present  conditions  of  city  fife  the  instinct  of 
home  has  Uttle  opportunity  to  develop.  The  various  mem- 
bers of  a  family  have  a  tendency  to  follow  separate  interests, 
to  spend  much  time  away  from  home  and  to  regard  the  com- 
mon place  of  abode  with  httle  more  sentiment  than  if  it 
were  a  lodging  house.  The  country  home,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  long  and  permanent  associations.  It  is  usually  a  spot  of 
natural  beauty.  It  is  a  place  of  work  and  pleasure.  Family 
ties  are  strong  because  the  members  of  the  family  have 
interests  in  common.  Young  and  old  dwell  together,  engage 
in  the  same  enterprises,  read  the  same  books,  have  the  same 
friends,  and  to  a  great  extent  share  in  the  same  amusements. 
The  effect  of  a  home  Hfe  of  this  kind  upon  those  who  reach 
maturity  under  its  influence  cannot  be  overestimated.  In 
the  last  half  century  large  numbers  of  young  people  went 
out  from  such  homes  as  these  and  found  employment  in  the 
United  States,  where  they  made  a  reputation  for  honesty, 
application,  intelligence,  and  good  habits.  From  such  homes 
come  many  of  the  most  eminent  professional  men  of  our  own 
cities,  virile  and  independent  university  students,  painstaking 
teachers  and  nurses,  reliable  business  employees.  "The  city, " 
says  Emerson,  "is  recruited  from  the  country.  The  city  would 
have  died  out,  rotted  and  exploded,  long  ago,  but  that  it 
was  reinforced  from  the  fields.  '^    It  is  of  paramount  im- 
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portance  to  keep  the  sources  of  our  national  life  pure  and 
vigorous. 

The  people  of  a  young  and  democratic  nation  are  apt 
to  suffer  from  a  lack  of  the  restraint  and  stimulus  of  family- 
tradition.  In  the  country,  however,  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
vitality  of  home  Ufe,  the  influence  of  family  tradition  is 
strong.  In  very  many  cases  Canadian  villagers  stand  in  the 
shoes  of  their  fathers  and  grandfathers.  The  country  is 
theirs,  for  they  helped  to  clear  and  till  it  and  to  build  villages. 
As  a  matter  of  course  they  endeavour  to  preserve  inherited 
tradition.  They  are  not  a  floating  population.  They  do 
not  deal  with  a  floating  population.  As  far  as  such  a  thing 
is  possible  in  a  young  country,  their  interests  are  permanently 
and  broadly  Canadian. 

In  the  country  districts  of  Canada,  then,  there  have  been 
developing  for  the  last  century,  a  national  type  of  character 
and  a  Canadian  Hfe  and  point  of  view.  It  is  in  these  districts 
that  the  most  characteristic  material  is  to  be  found  for  a 
native  Uterature.  We  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  villages 
be  made  a  hunting  ground  for  t3^es  and  local  colour  by  the 
tourist  and  book-maker.  The  literature  of  Canadian  country, 
if  it  is  to  be  a  genuine  product,  must  come  out  of  the  country 
itself,  and  must  be  the  expression  of  that  quiet  life  which 
thus  far,  save  through  the  yea  and  nay  of  its  poUtical  vote, 
has  not  spoken. 

The  intelhgence  and  moral  strength  of  the  country 
population  is  hke  unexcavated  mineral  ore  or  unharnessed 
water  power.  It  is  at  the  present  moment  the  greatest  of 
our  national  resources,  the  least  known,  the  least  utilized. 
With  the  country  people  themselves  Ues  the  task  of  tujiiing 
it  to  a  better  account.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  every 
county  should  not  possess  a  citizens'  club,  so  constituted 
as  to  meet  rural  needs,  and  on  a  basis  broad  enough  to  include 
the  best  intelligence  of  French,  Enghsh,  and  foreic:!!  elements. 
These  organizations,  in  their  debates  and  jjublic  lectures, 
could  find  ample  scope  for  activity  in  such  matters  as  roads, 
forestry,  village  building  regulations,  beautifying  of   school 
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grounds,  encouragement  to  labourers  to  own  their  own  homes, 
university  extension  movements,  town  halls,  the  local  press, 
and  so  forth.  Villages  may  grow  to  be  towns.  Towns  may 
become  cities.  It  would  be  well  for  us  if,  from  their  youth 
up,  we  could  train  our  cities  in  the  way  they  should  go. 
County  clubs,  such  as  we  propose,  working  in  harmony  with 
city  clubs  of  similar  patriotic  aim,  and  deriving  from  these 
stimulus  and  moral  support,  could  be  made  a  most  effective 
instrument  in  developing  responsible  citizenship. 

The  value  of  this  kind  of  organized  effort  is  seen  in  the 
excellent  work  of  the  Farmers'  Institutes  and  Women's 
Institutes  of  Ontario,  for  the  promotion  of  scientific  farming 
and  housekeeping.  The  Women's  Institutes,  including  502 
branches  and  13,550  members,  estabUshed  in  ninety-one 
electoral  districts,  are  educating  the  women  of  the  country 
to  a  stronger  sense  of  responsibiHty  in  their  home  life,  and 
to  a  more  intelligent  interest  in  the  work  that  is  naturally 
theirs.  The  agricultural  colleges  are  radiating  centres  of  a 
similar  wholesome  influence.  Even  in  comparatively  un- 
progressive  Quebec,  the  new  Macdonald  College  is  already 
making  a  quite  perceptible  impression  on  the  minds  of  farmers 
and  their  children.  Its  very  existence  has  opened  a  vista 
of  progress,  and  has  roused,  in  old  and  young,  new  ambitions, 
new  self-respect,  a  new  sympathy  mth  the  activities  of  the 
nation  at  large.  To  the  healthy  mind  contentment  is  con- 
ditioned upon  a  sense  of  progress.  Rural  progress  will  make 
for  a  weU-founded  rural  contentment,  which  is  as  valuable 
an  asset  as  any  nation  can  possess. 

While  organization  is  good  and  even  necessary,  the  best 
hope  of  the  country  is  in  the  persistent  effort  of  individuals. 
In  every  village,  however  small,  there  are  from  two  to  a 
couple  of  dozen  men  of  intelHgence  and  pubHc  spirit,  farmers, 
physicians,  merchants,  notaries,  teachers,  clergymen,  and 
others.  This  number  should  be  continually  increased  from 
the  ranks  of  those  in  the  country  who  are  waking  up  to  the 
importance  of  their  national  problems;  from  the  ranks,  too, 
of  those  who  are  going  back  from  the  education  of  the  cities 
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to  country  work.  Individual  character  gains  value  and 
emphasis  from  the  circumstances  of  rural  life.  It  is  in  the 
country  that  the  individual  can  have  freedom,  breathing 
space  for  his  mental  and  moral  lungs,  elbow  room  for  his 
personality,  and  an  opportunity  immeasurably  greater  than 
he  could  find  in  the  city  to  serve  his  day  and  generation, 
and  to  leave  a  permanent  impress  on  the  character  and 
institutions  of  his  community.  The  histories  of  such  lives 
may  be  uneventful  and  obscure,  graven  not  on  tablets  of 
stone;  but  they  are  oftentimes  the  biographies  of  great  men. 

J.  G.  Wales 


CRUCIFIXION 


"  Lord,  must  I  bear  the  whole  of  it  or  none  ?' 
"  Even  as  I  was  crucified,  my  son." 


"  Will  it  suffice  if  I  the  thorn-crown  wear  ?" 

"  To  take  the  scourge,  My  shoulders  were  made  bare  ?" 

"  My  hands,  0  Lord,  must  I  be  pierced  in  both  ?" 
"  Twain  gave  I  to  the  hammer,  nothing  loth." 

"  But  sure,  0  Lord,  my  feet  need  not  be  nailed." 

"  Had  mine  not  been,  then  love  had  not  prevailed." 

"  What  need  I  more,  O  Lord,  to  fill  my  part  ?" 
"  Only  the  spear-point  in  thy  broken  heart." 

Frederick  George  Scott 


THE  AFTERMATH  OF  PURITANISM 

THE  ENGLAND  of  Shakspeare  well  deserved  a  title  once 
bestowed  upon  Ireland,  "  the  land  of  heroes  and  of 
song."  The  conquerors  of  the  Armada  grew  up  amid 
gladness  and  melody.  The  land  was  a  nest  of  singing 
birds.  Music  pervaded  the  life  of  the  people  to  an  extent 
unbeHevable  now. 

In  Shakspeare 's  plays  are  many  lines  illustrating  the 
love  for  music  existing  among  the  people  at  large;  their 
skill  in  it;  their  appreciative  knowledge  of  it.  Some  of 
these  sentences,  now-a-days,  require  foot-notes  to  make 
them  comprehensible,  even  to  the  cultivated  reader.  In 
the  spacious  days  of  great  EHzabeth  they  were  grasped 
immediately  by  a  casual  crowd. 

In  those  days  a  lute  was  kept  in  every  barber  shop,  so 
that  the  customer  could  entertain  himself  while  he  waited 
his  turn.  For  that  was  the  "  golden  age  "  of  English 
music. 

It  was  part  of  a  liberal  education  then  to  learn  to  sing 
a  second  part  to  any  melody  that  one  might  hear.  This 
enrichment  of  the  tune  was  called  the  ^'  descant  "  from 
de  cantos  with  or  from  the  song.  It  coiled  about  the 
melody  or  "  plain  song  "  Uke  a  vine  about  a  pole.  Such 
improvisation  presupposes  a  musical  aptitude  which  music 
teachers  of  to-day  rarely  hope  to  find;  and  yet  in  Shak- 
speare's  time  the  art  of  free  descant  was  taught  to  the 
children  of  the  Royal  Chapel. 

Country  roads,  village  taverns,  and  city  by-ways 
were  so  full  of  wandering  musicians,  catering  to  this  love 
of  music  pervading  the  whole  populace,  that  severe  laws 
were  passed  to  diminish  their  numbers.  Every  hoUday 
was  a  pageant  in  which  townspeople,  workmen,  and 
children  bore  their  part. 
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"  When  the  soul  is  full  and  fresh,"  says  Taine,  "  it 
plays  and  figures  its  ideas.  That  is,  the  children  tongue, 
the  '  let's  pretend,'  the  speech  of  artists,  of  invention,  and 
of  joy.  It  is  in  this  manner  they  please  themselves  with 
songs  and  feasting  on  all  the  symbolic  hoHdays  with  which 
tradition  has  filled  the  year.  On  the  Sunday  after  twelfth 
night,  the  labourers  parade  the  streets,  decked  with 
ribbons,  dragging  a  plough  to  the  sound  of  music,  and 
dancing  a  sword  dance;  on  another  day  they  draw,  in  a  cart, 
a  figiu-e  made  of  ears  of  corn,  with  songs,  flutes  and  drums; 
on  another  Father  Christmas  and  his  company;  or  else  they 
enact  the  history  of  Robin  Hood,  or  the  legend  of  St.  George 
and  the  Dragon.  We  might  occupy  half  a  volume  in 
describing  all  these  holidays:  Harvest-home;  All  Saints; 
Martinmas;  Sheep-shearing — above  all  Christmas,  which 
lasted  twelve  days  and  sometimes  six  weeks." 

That  was  indeed  "  Merry  England."  Oh!  the  May- 
poles, the  bell  ringings,  the  merrymakings,  masques,  and 
morris-dances!  They  are  gone,  we  fear,  for  evermore. 
There  was  folly,  it  is  true;  there  was  even,  perhaps,  gross- 
ness.  But  among  people  of  higher  gifts  and  better  oppor- 
tunities "  let's  pretend  "  found  expression  in  drama  and 
in  poetry.  The  figures  of  warriors  and  statesmen,  grand 
as  they  appear  to  us  who  see  them  from  a  distance,  were 
dwarfed  by  the  figures  of  poets  and  playwrights,  for  the 
new  drama  was  displaying  its  wonderful  powers.  "  Few 
events  in  our  Hterary  history,"  says  Green,  "  are  so  starthng 
as  this  sudden  rise  of  the  Elizabethan  drama.  It  was  the 
people  itself  that  created  the  English  stage,  and  the 
Enghsh  dramatists  owned  no  other  source  of  poetic 
inspiration,  no  other  teacher.  Rude  as  the  theatre  might 
be  in  all  its  mechanical  appUances,  the  people  were  there, 
nobles,  courtiers,  stewards,  citizens,  apprentices.  Their 
imagination,  their  enthusiasm  could  supply  all  the  defi- 
ciencies of  the  crudest  and  cheapest  stage  setting." 

No  wonder  that  "  fifty  dramatic  poets,  many  of  them 
of  the  first  order,  appeared  in  the  fifty  years  which  preceded 
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the  closing  of  the  theatres  by  the  Puritans."  Nor  did  all 
this  pleasure  prevent  earnest,  intellectual  pursuits.  It  was 
the  fashion  to  read  the  classics  in  the  original.  EHzabeth, 
Jane  Grey,  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  the  Countess  of 
Arundel,  and  many  other  high-born  ladies  were  conversant 
with  Plato,  Xenophon,  and  Cicero  in  the  original,  and 
appreciated  them. 

Nor  did  the  gladness  and  the  learning  prevent  the 
development  of  spiritual  graces.  The  Renaissance  in  Italy 
tended  towards  a  pagan  selfishness  and  sensuality,  but  in 
England  it  was  not  so.  "  The  religion  of  the  EngUsh  Renais- 
sance," says  Taine,  "  does  not  shock  by  narrow  rigour.  It 
does  not  fetter  the  flight  of  the  mind.  It  does  not  attempt 
to  extinguish  the  buoyant  flame  of  fancy.  It  does  not  pros- 
cribe the  beautiful.  We  find  a  new  Uterature  arising,  elevated, 

original Many  poets  wrote  noble  stanzas  on  the  immor- 

tahty  of  the  soul,  on  the  frailty  of  things  human,  and  on  the 
supreme  providence  in  which  alone  man  can  find  support  for 
his  weakness. 

'^  Spencer    was    religious    to    the    core In    the 

greatest  prose  writers.  Bacon,  Burton,  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
Raleigh,  we  see  the  fruits  of  veneration,  a  settled  belief 
in  the  obscure  beyond,  in  short,  faith  and  prayer.  Several 
prayers,  written  by  Bacon,  are  among  the  finest  known,  and 
the  courtier  Raleigh  writes  of  the  fall  of  Empires  with  the 
ideas  and  tones  of  a  Bossuet." 

This  rehgion  was  able  to  produce  characters  of  extra- 
ordinary beauty,  Uke  Phihp  Sidney  and  Jane  Grey,  and  that 
"  subject  of  all  verse,  Sidney's  sister,  Pembroke's  mother." 

This  Reformation  would  never  have  become  hostile 
to  science,  poetry,  or  art.  Upon  all  this  exuberance  of 
life,  artistic,  sensuous  perhaps,  but  never  sensual  (that 
came  later),  intellectual  and  spiritual,  Hke  a  black  autumn 
frost  upon  a  blossoming  garden  dour  Puritanism  descends. 
The  whole  temper  of  the  nation  becomes  changed. 

The  change,  however,  was  not  immediate.  The  early 
Puritan  was  not  a  gloomy  fanatic.     We  read  of  Colonel  Hut- 
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chinson,  one  of  the  regicides,  that  he  piqued  himself  on  his 
skill  in  dancing  and  fencing,  that  he  took  great  pleasure 
in  planting  groves  of  fruit  trees,  and  that  ''  though  dihgent 
in  examination  of  the  scriptures,  he  loved  gravings,  sculpture, 
and  all  hberal  arts,  and  often  diverted  himself  with  a  viol, 
on  which  he  played  masterly/' 

Indeed  a  taste  for  music  seems  to  have  been  common, 
even  in  the  graver  homes  of  that  time,  and  Milton's  father, 
precision  and  man  of  business  as  he  was,  composed  madrigals 
and  rivalled  Gibbons  as  a  writer. 

Perhaps  the  change  in  the  temper  of  Puritanism  was 
due  in  part  to  the  influence  of  Cartwright,  who,  though 
Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Cambridge,  had  the 
bigotry  of  a  mediaeval  inquisitor.  Probably  it  was  due  in 
part  to  the  influence  of  returning  refugees  bringing  with 
them  the  gloomy  Calvinism  of  Geneva.  Doubtless  the 
Puritan  party  was  excited  to  extremes  of  opposition  by 
the  extravagance,  folly,  and  sensuality  which  came  to  court 
with  the  restored  Stuarts. 

Moreover,  the  earlier  Puritanism,  being  largely  political, 
affected  men  with  natural  or  hereditary  powers  of  leader- 
ship. Bigots  arose  when  Puritanism  had  filtered  through 
the  social  strata  and  permeated  the  artisan  and  servant 
class — naturally  people  of  narrow  education  with  provincial 
views  of  hfe.  Other  causes  may  have  combined  with  these 
to  produce  the  later  Puritanism.  However  it  arose,  "  it 
destroys  the  artist  "  says  Taine,  ''  stiffens  the  man,  fetters 
the  writer." 

These  latter  Puritans  abolished  as  impious  the  free 
stage.  The  drama  of  England,  which  had  achieved  so  much, 
which  promised  so  much  more,  all  but  died,  so  that  it  has 
never  since  been  able  to  fulfil  the  promise  of  its  youth. 

Had  this  English  drama  grown  to  maturity  and  come  to 
its  own,  we  should  not  now  have  represented  in  Enghsh- 
epeaking  countries  the  exotic  products  of  the  French  play- 
wright. The  genius  of  dramatic  authors  with  the  Anglo-Saxon 
preference   for   cleanliness   might   have   made   of  the  stage 
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what  the  mediaeval  church  tried  to  make  of  it  —  an  object 
teacher  of  moral  lessons.  The  Puritans  scotched  though 
they  could  not  quite  kill  the  rich  poetry  which  the  Renais- 
sance brought  into  being. 

They  caused  pictures  and  carvings  in  the  churches 
to  be  pulled  down  and  destroyed,  merely  because  people 
had  reverenced  them  and  thought  them  beautiful.  They 
fulminated  and  legislated  against  the  poetic  and  symboUc 
festivals  of  the  country.  The  May  trees  were  cut  down. 
Fines  and  beatings  debarred  even  from  children  games, 
dancing,  bell  ringing,  junketings,  wresthng,  the  chase. 

For  the  Puritan  thought  all  earthly  joy  a  sin.  So  the 
merry  devils  were  cast  out  quite  effectively  for  the  time 
being.     But   did  the  reign   of  righteousness  begin  indeed? 

No,  for  one  cannot  make  men  righteous  by  Acts  of 
Parliament  and  the  spirit  of  God  works  only  and  always 
from  within.  There  still  remained  the  dour  devils,  the 
sins  of  the  soul,  pride,  envy,  censoriousness.  In  Dante's 
Vision  of  Hell,  it  may  be  remembered,  the  sins  of  flesh  and 
appetite  are  punished  in  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  circles.  The  lustful  are  only  on  the  outskirts  of  hell, 
just  within  the  first  circle  of  all,  where  live  noble  heathen 
souls  and  the  souls  of  unbaptized  infants.  But  those  who 
have  yielded  to  the  sins  of  the  soul  are  in  the  innermost 
and  nethermost  circles.  In  the  vision  of  Purgatory  we 
meet  the  same  thought  turned,  as  children  say,  "  otherwise 
to ".  Pride  is  purged  away  at  the  outermost  circle  of 
Purgatory,  envy  at  the  second,  anger  at  the  third.  These 
sins  must  be  left  before  one  can  approach  even  the  Terres- 
trial Paradise,  which  is  not  that  Paradise  where  Beatrice 
dwells  in  the  light  of  God,  but  a  much  lower  and  more 
earthly  place. 

One  need  only  look  at  Dante's  pictured  face  to  see 
that  he  was  not  in  this  case  '^ compounding  for  sins  he  was 
inclined  to  by  damning  those  he  had  no  mind  to." 
Perhaps  the  great  poet's  thought  was  that  purely  spiritual 
sins,  which  belong  to  the  immortal  part  of  us,  are  the  most 
serious  and  the  most  terrible  sins  of  all. 
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"  When  the  Nonconformists  became  supreme  in  the 
State,"  says  Macaulay,  ^'  the  sincere  Puritans  were  joined 
by  men  of  the  worst  type,  who  found  it  easy  to  assume, 
for  private  ends,  what  were  considered  the  signs  of  godli- 
ness—  the  sad  coloured  dress,  the  sour  look,  the  speech 
interspersed  with  texts.  The  people,  with  rashness  which 
we  may  lament,  but  at  which  we  cannot  wonder,  formed 
their  estimate  of  all  Puritans  from  these  hypocrites." 

Later,  when  war  stirred  up  all  the  bad  blood  on  both 
sides,  there  was  developed  a  dark  and  morose  type  of  bigot 
who  confounded  his  personal  enemies  with  those  of  Jehovah, 
and  justified  by  Old  Testament  texts  the  gratification  of 
personal  animosities.  And  so,  as  soon  as  the  Restoration 
made  it  safe  to  express  enmity  to  the  party  which  had  so 
long  been  predominant,  an  outcry  against  Puritanism 
arose  from  every  corner  of  the  kingdom. 

The  Puritans  had  had  their  chance  and  spoiled  it. 
Worse  still,  they  had  ruined  their  cause.  They  had  caused 
religion  and  fanaticism  to  become  mingled  in  a  common 
reproach.     They  had  made  virtue  itself  absurd  and  odious. 

There  have  always  been  ascetics  of  all  faiths,  and 
probably  there  always  will  be.  But  the  Puritan  is  the 
ascetic  who,  eating  not,  judges,  condemns,  and,  if  he  can, 
buUies  him  that  eateth.  Through  him  godhness  became 
a  by-word  of  scorn  so  that  "  all  that  was  noblest  and  best 
in  Puritanism,"  says  Green,  ''  was  whirled  away  with  its 
pettiness  and  its  tyranny  in  the  current  of  the  nation's 
hate." 

The  artificial  restraints  upon  sensuality,  arbitrarily 
imposed  from  without,  suddenly  gave  way.  There  resulted, 
quite  naturally,  a  moral  relapse.  Instincts  long  chained 
and  imprisoned  had  grown  hungry  and  fierce.  The  cour- 
tiers of  Charles  II.  and  of  James  II.  reduced  human  exis- 
tence to  animal  licentiousness.  It  is  impossible  to  describe 
the  things  that  were  done,  the  sins  that  were  sinned,  the 
bestial  joys  in  which  society  indulged.  The  merry  devils 
came  trooping  back,  each  grown  bigger  and  stronger,  each 
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bringing  seven  others  more  wicked  than  himself.  For  this 
is  what  happens  when  the  house  is  left  empty,  and  Puritanism 
left  it  empty — it  is  a  rehgion  of  negation  and   repression. 

After  a  while  the  strong  nation,  like  a  great,  swift 
river,  cleared  itself  of  much  uncleanness.  But  other  after- 
effects of  Puritanism  persist  even  to  this  day.  The  whole 
artistic  development  of  the  English  nation  was  checked 
and  thwarted. 

The  creative  energy  of  the  Renaissance  could  not 
have  persisted  as  it  was  in  Shakspeare's  England.  As  well 
might  one  expect  to  arrest  the  day  at  sunrise  or  the  year 
at  spring.  But  without  the  blight  of  Puritanism  EngUsh 
art  would  have  developed  much  more  rapidly,  fully,  and 
freely,  and  would  have  become  the  solace  and  joy  of  the 
masses,  instead  of  the  luxury  of  the  classes. 

We  owe  to  the  Puritans  that  riving  asunder  of  the 
art  and  the  religion  of  English-speaking  peoples  which  did 
not  exist  in  EUzabethan  times.  The  Oxford  movement 
did  something  towards  heahng  this  breach,  but  complete 
reconciliation  has  not  yet  been  effected.  Hence,  among 
Enghsh-speaking  Protestants  many  people  of  artistic 
professions  (and  among  artistic  professions  we  include 
hterature)  have  been  and  are  practically  pagan.  And 
the  rehgion  or  lack  of  it  in  such  people  is  of  pecuhar  moment, 
because  they  can  so  strongly  influence  their  fellows. 

We  owe  it  to  the  Puritans  that  the  drama,  the  art 
which  might  make,  above  all  others,  a  powerful  appeal  to 
thepubhc,  has  been  till  very  lately  a  Cinderella  among  the 
arts,  sitting  as  it  were  among  the  cinders,  and  too  often 
living  up  to  the  bad  character  imputed  to  her. 

It  is  quite  undeniable  that  there  are  objections  to  the 
drama  as  it  is  generally  given,  very  vahd  and  serious  ones, 
most  of  them  arising  from  the  fact  that  both  men  and 
women  appear  on  the  modem  stage.  But  in  the  EUza- 
bethan and  early  Stuart  drama  these  evils  did  not  exist. 
Women's  parts  were  taken  by  boys,  as  on  the  old  Greek 
stage.    The  Puritan  objected  to  the  stage,  not  because  it 
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harmed  the  actors,  but  because  it   pleased  the    spectators. 

The  maimed  drama  revived  after  a  fashion  and  after  a 
while,  but  for  the  country  feasts  there  has  been  no  resur- 
rection. We  weep  for  them  for  they  are  dead — dead,  with 
all  their  poetic  symbolism  derived  from  the  old  nature 
worship;  dead,  with  all  their  pagan  joy  in  life  and  summer 
and  the  bountiful  green  earth.  Lacking  them  the  country 
life  of  Enghsh-speaking  peoples  has  become  deadly  dull, 
and  want  of  rational  amusement  in  villages  has  caused 
and  is  causing  two  grave  evils.  One  of  these  is  the  lament- 
able sensuality  among  the  young  people  in  small  country 
communities.  And  another  is  the  cityward  drift  which 
is  preparing  for  the  rising  generation  two  heart-breaking 
problems — the  congested  city  and  the  abandoned  farm. 

To  Puritanism  we  owe  the  Sabbatical  character 
imparted  to  what  used  to  be  the  Lord's  hoHday.  To  it 
we  owe  the  deafness  and  bhndness  to  art  and  beauty,  the 
Philistinism  of  great  numbers  among  the  Enghsh-speaking 
peoples.  This  is  regrettable,  not  only  because  it  diminishes 
the  pleasure  of  life,  but  because  it  lowers  hfe's  tone. 

For  though  art  is  not  the  best  means  by  which  we  can 
be  lifted  out  of  materiahsm  it  can  become  a  beneficent 
influence  raising  us  above  the  flesh  and  its  cravings,  a  httle 
higher,  a  little  further  towards  the  God  w^ho  gives  us  all 
things  richly  to  enjoy.  But  this  is  not  the  Puritan's  view. 
Between  his  heaven  and  that  of  Era  Angelico  where  the 
child  angels,  flower-crowTied,  dance  light-heartedly  in  the 
light  of  God's  face  there  is  a  gulf  indeed. 

No  other  beauty  is  comparable  to  the  serene  and 
divine  beauty  of  goodness,  if  one  can  realize  it.  This 
reahzation,  taking  hold  of  all  one's  consciousness,  is  the  vision 
of  God.  But  each  one  must  see  this  vision  for  himself. 
The  parent  cannot  convey  this  realization  even  to  his  own 
child;  nor  can  he  open  the  child's  eyes  to  it  by  shutting 
out  and  taking  away  the  child's  interests  and  pleasures. 
Even  in  conventual  societies  the  fine  fervour  of  devotion 
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tends  to  smoulder,  and  now  and  then  the  blast  of  reform 
must  come  to  rekindle  zeal  and  bring  the  communal  life 
up  to  the  ideal. 

Yet  such  societies  are  formed  and  maintained  by 
persons  who  come  into  them  because  of  complete  sympathy 
with  their  ideals.  But  Puritanism  had  to  be  kept  alive 
by  the  imposition  of  the  rehgious  ideals  of  the  parents  upon 
children  who  very  often  did  not  share  them.  If  the  children 
reared  in  an  ascetic  atmosphere  could  not  attain  to  the  vivid 
faith  and  burning  zeal  of  their  forefathers,  what  remained  in 
hfe  for  them?  A  great  proportion  of  the  world's  music  and 
most  of  the  world's  art  were  for  them  gardens  shut  up  and 
locked.  From  dramatic  art  they  were  debarred.  A  large 
proportion  of  hterature,  including  most  of  the  literature  of 
the  imagination,  was  debarred. 

After  two  or  three  generations  have  been  shut  away 
from  all  these  things  generations  are  bom  with  no  capacity 
to  feel  or  respond  to  them.  For  such,  unless  they  can 
ghmpse  the  Vision  of  God,  there  remains — what?  The 
pleasure  of  the  senses,  good  food,  good  clothes,  a  good  house, 
good  furniture.  And  from  the  eager  desire  for  these  things 
comes  the  love  of  money  which  can  buy  them  all.  And 
so  it  is  gravely  and  justly  charged  that  commercialism  is 
the  blot  upon  our  civilization. 

Hence  vital  and  spiritual  religion  dies  itself  at  the  long 
last,  for  there  can  be  no  real  religious  hfe  in  souls  devoid 
of  imagination:  ''Where  there  is  no  vision  the  people 
perisheth." 

Thus  we  come,  when  Puritanism  has  had  its  perfect 
work,  to  a  time  of  drought  and  dearth — a  church  sunk  in 
the  materiahsm  and  sloth  which  Wesley  combated,  a 
society  submerged  in  the  depths  of  dullness  which  Madame 
de  Stael  ridiculed,  a  hterature  so  barren  and  artificial  that 
the  rhymed  proprieties  of  Mrs.  Hannah  More  could  pass  for 
poetry.  'VEven  the  books  written  for  httle  children  were 
in  a  bad  way,"  says  Leigh  Hunt,  ''with  sordid  and  merely 
plodding  morals.     They  were  Hogarth's  pictures  taken  in 
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their  most  literal  acceptance.  Every  good  boy  was  to  ride 
in  his  coach  and  be  a  Lord  Mayor  and  every  bad  boy  was 
to  be  hung  or  eaten  by  lions." 

A  strong  people  could  not  remain  at  this  low  ebb,  and 
so  in  course  of  time  came  the  Romantic  movement. 
Inaugurated  by  poets  who  sang  like  birds  in  a  chill,  gray 
dawn  this  movement  affected  all  the  arts  in  turn.  But 
much  of  the  artistic  development  of  the  last  century  has 
been  a  mere  retrieving  of  lost  ground,  and  it  has  affected 
but  a  small  part  of  the  people.  The  masses  remain  hope- 
lessly Philistine.  We  have  not  yet  disproved  that  we  are 
a  race  of  shop-keepers,  though  it  might  be  urged  in  doubtful 
extenuation  that  we  lack  the  shopkeepers'  exuberant 
pohteness. 

Had  we  been  permitted  to  develop  unchecked  along 
Elizabethan  Unes  into  the  artistic  people  we  then  bade  fair 
to  become,  surely  money  would  now  mean  less  to  us.  And 
of  us  it  is  pecuUarly  true  that  the  love  of  money  is  the  root 
of  evil. 

E.  M.  Hardinge 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  OURl  POLITICAL 

PARTIES 

IN  an  interesting  paper  on  ''  Government  by  Party " 
in  the  December  (1907)  number  of  this  Magazine, 
Mr.  W.  F.  Chipman  analysed  the  two  parties  into  the  two 
principles  of  Management  and  Liberty,  Socialism  and  Anarch- 
ism ;  or,  as  the  ancient  Greek  might  have  said,  Platonism 
and  Pericleanism.  But  there  is  still  perhaps  room  for  a 
lighter  and  briefer  sketch,  for  a  broader  and  more  flippant 
cartoon,  and  for  an  "  impression  "  caught  at  a  different 
angle. 

Our  schools  are  teaching  "  patriotism  " :  our  schools  are 
teaching  ''temperance";  and  yet,  a  philosopher  will  say 
at  once,  that  what  we  need  is  rather  a  union  of  the  two  themes 
and  a  teaching  of  temperate  patriotism,  and  of  patriotic 
temperance  ;  there  lies  the  desire  of  nations,  the  salvation 
of  Canada  from  spread-eagleism,  of  Great  Britain  from  drink; 
there,  from  the  point  of  view  of  our  Empire,  the  whole  duty  of 
man.  Then  why  are  the  subjects  divorced  in  our  schools  ? 
Because  they  are  first  divorced,  and  cultivated,  not  merely 
separately,  but  even  antagonistically,  in  our  Parliaments  and 
in  our  poHtics. 

Even  though  we  are  most  of  us  sure  in  our  hearts  that  the 
political  party  which  ought  to  prevail  at  any  time  is  the  party 
which  at  that  time  comes  nearest  to  the  ideals  of  a  ''  temperate 
patriotism  "  and  of  a  ''  patriotic  temperance,"  yet  it  remains 
none  the  less  a  fact  that  the  two  great  parties  in  our  Parlia- 
ment are  representing  antagonistically  the  one  party,  broadly 
and  metaphorically,  temperance  and  the  other,  more  directly 
and  nakedly,  patriotism. 

I  mean  that  the  one  party  seems  to  represent  the  saint- 
liness,  and  the  other  the  manliness  of  man ;  the  one,  the  ideal- 
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ism,  the  great  and  soaring  virtues  of  our  race,  its  faiths 
and  hopes  and  dreams,  humanitarianism,  cosmopolitanism, 
philanthropy,  in  a  word,  Christianity  ;  and  the  other  party, 
well,  I  was  just  going  to  say  ''  the  great  vices  of  our  race," 
and  then,  for  fear  of  mistake,  to  add  in  the  same  breath  that 
I  was  on  the  side  of  the  vices — but  I  will  say  instead  "  the 
great  redeeming  vices  of  human  nature";  vices  in  the  eyes  of 
some  philosophers  but  ^^ redeeming'"  in  the  eyes  of  other 
mortals ;  the  redeeming  vices  of  self  respect  and  honest  pride  ; 
of  Pagan  Patriotism  and  even  Roman  ImperiaUsm. 

Jesting  apart,  is  it  not  true  that  the  one  party  represents 
the  angeUc  virtues  which  are  somewhat  premature  (like  Free 
Trade)  at  present,  which  will  be  more  in  order  when  we  have 
reached  a  citizenship  in  the  Heavens  ?  and  that  the  other 
party  represents  the  plain  humble  and  humdrum  virtues 
which  the  world  has  not  yet  been  able  to  forgo  ?  and  does 
not  seem  Hkely  to  be  able  to  forgo  for  a  few  centuries  yet  ? 
natural  affection  (which  is  only  to  fail  in  the  last  days); 
love  of  our  kith  and  kin  (rather  than  of  our  kind)  ;  kindness 
for  the  altars  of  our  fathers,  for  the  hearts  and  hearths  famiUar 
to  us  ;  patriotic  ambition  ;  the  energy  to  carve  out  our  own 
fortunes  and  to  extend  our  own  Empire  ? 

If  we  have  at  times  scruples  about  these  vulgar  virtues, 
when  we  contemplate  the  majestic  proportions  of  their  rivals, 
and  when  we  tremble  before  the  august  presences  of  humanity, 
philanthropy,  cosmopoHtanism,  yet  if  we  pause  a  little 
space  and  Usten,  we  shall  hear  at  such  times  a  still,  small  voice 
within  us  approving  the  simpler  virtues  of  home  and  country, 
and  saying  quietly  to  us,  as  Heraclitus  to  the  hesitating  students 
of  old, ''  enter  ye  in  here  also,  there  are  gods  " ;  for  no  man 
ever  yet — whatever  he  may  think,  however  he  may  intoxicate 
himself  with  the  heady  wine  of  soUtary  imaginings — unless 
he  love  first  the  fellow-countrymen  whom  he  hath  seen,  will 
really  love  the  other-countrymen  or  the  God,  whom  he  hath 
not.  And  every  man  knows  in  his  heart  that  if  our  Empire  is 
to  succeed  and  to  deserve  success,  if  it  is  to  be  a  blessing  to 
the  world  and  not  a  curse,  it  must  be  the  Empire  neither  of 
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those  who  wholly  despise  narrow  ties,  and  recognise  no  tie 
narrower  than  a  common  humanity  or  a  common  divinity  ; 
nor  yet  of  those  who  repudiate  the  tie  of  a  common  humanity 
and  divinity  altogether  ;  that  it  must  be  the  Empire  of  men 
who  are  both  men  and  citizens  ;  with  something  of  the  angel 
about  them  because  they  are  men,  and  yet  something  of  the 
man  because  they  are  citizens ;  in  a  word,  of  temperate  patriots, 
neither  Pro-Boers  nor  Jingoes  ;  neither  Uttle  Englanders 
nor  Maffickers. 

The  Universities,  by  the  way,  tend  rather,  for  various  good 
reasons,  to  breed  the  first  of  these  extremes  ;  the  Univer- 
sities breed  not  seldom  "  the  candid  friend  "  ;  the  friend  of 
every  country,  that  is,  except  his  own  ;  was  not  Plato  himself 
a  Little-Athenian  ?  a  Mikro-poHtes  ?  This  is  the  besetting 
danger  of  Universities,  and  of  that  academic  hypercriticism 
of  theirs,  which  falls  most  heavily  on  their  own  side,  their 
own  soldiers,  and  their  own  people.  And  yet,  fortunately  for 
their  good  fame  and  usefulness,  they  produce,  even  they, 
conversely  a  "  prancing  pro-consul "  or  two  sometimes, 
to  cancel  the  scandal  of  their  "  magnanimous  Majubas " 
and  similar  mistakes  :  and  to  err,  if  they  err,  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  and  with  Lord  Palme rston. 

Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  in  the  future  they  will  avoid 
each  extreme  more  successfully  than  in  the  past,  and  will 
send  out  into  distant  lands  men  of  peace,  yet  strong  men, 
capable  of  facing  unacademic  human  nature  and  human  craft 
and  cunning  in  the  raw  ?  scholars,  yet  not  to  be  imposed  upon ; 
honourable  men  and  just,  whose  honour  and  justice  are  not 
only  for  the  stranger  ;  gentlemen,  who  are  not  gentle  (or 
magnanimous)  at  their  country's  expense  ;  temperate 
patriots.  And  is  there  anything  in  all  this  loose  theory 
applicable  even  to  the  practice  of  our  own  poUtics  ?  those 
politics  which  are  the  least  of  all  politics,  and  which  are  not 
worthy  so  much  as  to  be  called  poHtics  ? 

Perhaps  there  is  a  little  ;  even  in  the  rudimentary  poli- 
tics of  happy  and  prosperous  Canada,  where  there  are  at 
present  no  real  party-questions,  and  no  true  division  between 
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the  parties.  Even  here  the  Liberal  party  tends  to  be  the  party 
of  "  behevers/'  of  idealists  ;  the  Conservative  to  be  the 
party  of  business,  of  ''  horse-sense  "  (not  excluding  the  sense 
of  the  horse's  poor  relations). 

It  cannot  be  a  mere  coincidence  that  all  the  popular 
leaders,  the  demagogi  who  appeal  to  demos  most  directly,  who 
represent  most  closely,  for  better  and  for  worse,  the  man  in 
the  street,  belong  to  the  Conservative  party. 

It  is  no  accident  that  the  man  in  the  street  finds  his  ideal 
and  his  contempt  for  ideals  echoed  from  the  Conservative 
benches  ;  that  he  recognises  his  counterpart  and  his  mouth- 
piece in  Colonel  "  Sam  "  Hughes,  in  Mr.  Bennett,  in  Mr. 
RobUn,  in  Mr.  McBride,  in  Dr.  Beatty  Nesbitt;  all  of  whom 
were  yesterday,  or  still  are,  outstanding  Conservative  figures, 
in  Ottawa,  in  Winnipeg,  in  Victoria,  and  in  Toronto. 

Maurice  Hutton 


CANADIAN  COAST  DEFENCE 

EVENTS  are  moving  rapidly  in  the  matter  of  Canadian 
naval  participation  in  naval  defence.  From  argu- 
ments as  to  what  Canada  should  do  we  are  advancing  to  a 
consideration  of  what  Canada  is  hkely  to  do :  from  our  hopes 
and  opinions  to  actual  achievements. 

The  decision  of  the  Government  seems  to  be  for  a  strictly 
Canadian  defence  against  naval  molestation.  The  term 
* '  Coast  Defence ' '  seems  to  apply  more  accurately  to  the 
scheme  under  consideration  than  the  word  ^'Navy. ''  Let 
us  be  at  the  pains  to  state  the  position  of  affairs  with  some 
fullness  and  also  with  clearness. 

There  are  two  phases  to  consider.  At  present  a  crisis 
is  impending;  Germany  is  enlarging  her  fleet  so  rapidly  that 
by  1912  there  is  danger  that  the  supremacy  of  the  Royal 
Navy  may  be  open  to  challenge.  If  Germany  were  to  assail 
the  Mother  Country  to  wrest  that  supremacy  from  her,  a 
war  would  ensue,  tremendous  in  the  physical  sense,  and 
momentous  as  to  its  issues.  The  practical  measures  taken 
by  Great  Britain  to  meet  the  growing  power  of  the  German 
Navy  have  been,  first,  to  build  additional  ships  in  numbers 
which  may  or  may  not  be  suflScient — upon  that  point  there 
is  divergence  of  opinion;  and  secondly,  to  concentrate  almost 
the  whole  strength  of  the  Royal  Navy  in  capital  shi  ps  in  the 
North  Atlantic,  weakening  her  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  practically  evacuating  the  Pacific.  This  situation  we 
may  term  the  present  emergency. 

The  problem  of  the  German  challenge  must  be  solved 
in  one  way  or  the  other  within  a  measurable  time,  If  it  is 
solved  in  a  way  satisfactory  to  the  British  Empire,  we  still 
shall  be  Hving  in  a  world  of  powerful  navies,  where  naval 
strength  must  remain  the  foundation  of  the  British  Empire's 
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international  cretiit.  Apart  altogether  from  the  European 
situation,  the  United  States  and  Japan  will  possess  great 
fleets.     This   will   be   the   future   permanent   condition. 

In  surveying  the  marvelous  change  in  Canadian  public 
opinion  during  1909,  it  is  necessary  to  admit  that  unques- 
tionably the  present  emergency  has  touched  our  people's 
minds  and  sympathies  more  than  the  second  phase.  Such 
desire  as  exists  to  help  the  Mother  Country  has  reference 
to  the  present  emergency,  and  as  a  result  we  have  perplexing 
cross-currents  of  interest,  sympathies,  and  opinions  of  our 
own  to   consider. 

If  we  wish  to  help  with  the  present  emergency,  two 
methods  present  themselves.  One  is  the  plan  of  a  non- 
recurring direct  contribution  to  the  North  Sea  battle-fleet. 
Put  into  the  terms  of  business,  it  means  that  we  should  raise 
a  loan  in  London,  paying  annually  for  interest  and  sinking 
fund  from  3H  to  4  per  cent,  the  Admiralty  to  use  the  money 
to  build  at  once  a  capital  ship  to  be  added  to  the  Home  Fleet. 
Thus  by  1912,  the  fateful  year,  Canada  would  be  represented 
by  a  certain  number  of  heavy  guns  in  the  actual  battle- 
squadron.  A  second  method  would  be  to  turn  our  attention 
to  the  Pacific.  The  situation  is  that  the  British  Navy  a  few 
years  ago  was  dominant  there,  and  to-day  is  weak;  while 
we  have  a  strong  present  and  an  overwhelming  future  interest 
in  the  condition  of  that  ocean. 

The  change  in  Great  Britain's  position  in  the  Pacific 
has  been  magical.  In  1904,  when  the  Russo-Japanese  war 
broke  out,  the  British  Fleet  actually  in  Pacific  waters  certainly 
could  have  beaten  the  Russian  fleet,  and  probably  needed 
only  some  additional  cruisers  to  overmatch  the  Japanese 
na\y .  To-day  the  Japanese  Fleet  is  overwhelmingly  superior  to 
the  four  armoured  cruisers  which  represent  the  White  Ensign 
in  the  ocean  where  ten  years  ago  it  was  supreme.  In  order  to 
render  prompt  assistance  for  the  present  emergency  we  might 
assume  responsibihty  for  one  "unit"  of  the  Imperial  Pacific 
Fleet  which  the  Admiralty  is  seeking  to  organize  to  replace 
the  old  China  Squadron.     Australia  and  New  Zealand  have 
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gone  into  this  project;  were  Canada  to  join,  by  1912  there 
could  be  afloat  on  the  ocean  of  the  Far  East  a  powerful 
squadron  of  four  Indomitables — monster  cruiser-battleships 
of  eight  or  ten  twelve-inch  guns  each,  and  a  speed  of  28 
knots — backed  by  a  commerce-protection  fleet  of  a  dozen 
Bristols — swift  25  knot  vessels  of  some  fighting  power — and 
a  torpedo  flotilla  of  two  dozen  powerful  high-sea  destroyers 
and  a  dozen  submarines  for  coast  defence.  To  effect  this 
Canada  would  assume  the  financial  responsibihty  for  one 
Indomitable,  three  Bristols,  six  destroyers,  and  three  sub- 
marines. This  would  be  effective  and  immediate  aid,  for  the 
fact  that  the  German  menace  forbids  the  detachment  of  a 
strong  armoured  fleet  to  the  Pacific  must  cause  the  Admiralty 
acute  anxiety. 

For  the  second  phase,  the  thing  to  do  is  to  build  up  a 
naval  force  of  our  own  and  I  have  argued  this  at  length  in 
previous  issues  of  the  University  Magazine.  Even  if  we  do 
not  contribute  to  the  battle  fleets  we  can  arm  in  a  measure 
for  the  present  emergency.  Let  us  state  sympathetically 
the  position  which  the  Canadian  Government  seems  to 
have  resolved  to  take.  It  begins  by  fastening  its  regard 
purely  upon  Canada  and  her  local  security.  Let  Canada 
defend  her  own  coasts.  If  Canada  does  this,  she  will  percept- 
ibly hghten  the  burden  of  the  Admiralty.  That  responsible 
body  has  to  consider  a  multitude  of  problems,  of  which  the 
battle-fleet  will  be  but  one;  it  will  have  trade  routes  inter- 
lacing every  ocean  to  guard,  innumerable  coaling  places  and 
cable  stations  to  protect,  the  shores  of  scores  of  British 
dominions  and  colonies  to  defend.  At  present  every  bit  of 
coast  fine  over  which  the  British  flag  flies,  every  rendez- 
vous where  British  sea-trade  converges,  is  a  responsibihty 
and  a  pre-occupation  to  the  anxious  men  at  Whitehall.  If 
our  Canadian  coast  line  becomes  self-sustaining  so  far  as 
minor  attacks  are  concerned,  off  goes  one  load;  it  may  be  a 
small  load  and  only  one  load  out  of  many,  but  it  goes  none 
the  less.  If  the  intersecting  points  of  ocean  trade  lanes 
which  he  off  the  Canadian  coast  hne  become  unwholesome 
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for  hostile  commerce  destroyers,  another  load  goes  off  the 
shoulders  of  the  anxious  men.  The  aid  given  will  be  modest, 
but  it  will  be  aid. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  Government  resolves  to  set  up 
a  system  of  Canadian  coast  defence.  Remember  our  danger. 
I  have  already  argued  that  our  coast  line  is  of  such  a  nature 
that  its  four  gateways — Belle  Isle  Straits,  Cabot  Straits, 
Halifax,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy — can  easily  be 
blocked  if  the  enemy  is  strong  at  sea,  and  can  easily  be 
defended  if  we  have  the  necessary  force.  That  is  our  great 
peril.  It  is  all  the  more  serious,  in  one  sense,  because  the 
trade  from  our  Atlantic  ports  will  be  very  sensitive  to  reports 
of  hostile  cruisers.  The  American  ports  will  be  ready  to 
attract  the  ships  which  ordinarily  sail  direct  to  Canada, 
and  if  the  alarms  of  the  war  were  to  result  in  Montreal, 
Quebec,  Halifax,  and  St.  John  being  deserted  for  Boston 
and  New  York,  Eastern  Canada  would  suffer  severely,  apart 
from  the  actual  capture  of  ships.  Coast  defence  includes 
safe  egress  from  Canadian  sea-ports  to  the  blue  water.  Then 
we  must  count  upon  the  danger  of  having  our  fishing  grounds 
raided  and  our  fisher-folk  driven  away.  A  certain  amount 
of  annoyance  of  our  coastal  towns  might  be  apprehended; 
for  example,  an  absolutely  undefended  town  which  possessed 
a  dry  dock  might  be  seized  and  the  dry  dock  used;  or  Sydney 
might  be  raided,  its  coal  supplies  seized,  and  its  industries 
ruined  or  held  to  ransom.  We  must  regard  actual  territorial 
annoyance,  however,  as  a  secondary,  though  possible,  danger. 
The  primary  and  serious  danger  is  the  capture  of  our  ships 
in  coastal  waters,  though  possibly  a  good  many  miles  from 
land. 

The  danger  unmistakably  indicates  a  mobile  defence 
as  our  need.  There  must  be  certain  fixed  points  to  serve 
as  pivots;  Halifax  with  its  powerful  defence  is  one  already, 
and  so  is  Levis  with  its  forts.  St.  John  should  have  gims 
enough  to  keep  hostile  ships  away,  and  so  should  Sydney; 
cities  of  such  commercial  and  industrial  importance  should 
be  safe  from  any  sudden  blow.    Then,  any  ports,  large  or 
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small,  which  we  decide  upon  as  bases  for  our  mobile  defence 
should  be  defended;  for  example,  if  it  was  resolved  to  hold 
the  mouth  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  by  a  mobile  defence  operating 
from  Yarmouth,  then  Yarmouth  should  be  strong  enough 
to  protect  a  friendly  ship  chased  in  by  a  stronger  opponent. 
It  must  be  emphatically  impressed  upon  readers  that  these 
fortifications  need  be  very  sHght.  Ships  do  not  engage  guns 
on  shore;  at  Santiago,  for  example,  the  whole  American 
battle  fleet  was  held  at  bay  by  Spanish  works  which  mounted 
only  two  modem  guns,  and  those  no  heavier  than  six-inch 
caUbre. 

From  our  fixed  points  we  proceed  to  the  torpedo  and 
mine  menace.  The  latter  is  a  doubtful  quantity.  It  is 
said,  for  example,  that  the  British  decision  to  develop  the 
submarine  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  strong  tides  of  the 
Channel  make  it  excessively  difficult  to  get  good  results 
from  mines  as  they  cannot  be  anchored  securely,  and  are  in 
perpetual  danger  of  going  afloat,  to  the  danger  of  merchant 
shipping.  If  the  Channel  tides  are  strong,  what  about  those 
of  the  Bay  of  Fundy?  The  whole  subject  is  technical  in  the 
extreme.  If  our  naval  advisers  say  that  good  results  can 
be  obtained  from  them,  they  must  be  obtained  in  peace, 
and  most  careful  plans  and  preparations  made  in  advance 
for  their  use  in  time  of  need.  This  means  a  corps  of  specialized 
officers  and  men.  The  British  practice  is  that  these  should 
be  sailors. 

Next,  we  have  the  torpedo.  This  weapon  can  be  launched 
from  the  submarine,  or  from  an  ordinary  ship,  the  swift 
torpedo  boat  or  still  swifter  and  stronger  destroyer.  The 
submarine  calls  for  exceptionally  well-trained  men,  the 
flower  of  a  navy.  It  also  is  as  yet  a  blind,  uncertain  thing, 
unable  to  operate  with  certainty  at  any  distance  from  its 
port :  though  in  this  respect  it  is  improving  and  can  now  make 
rather  long  voyages.  The  destroyer  proper  has  great  ad- 
vantages in  many  respects.  It  has  almost  incredible  speed; 
it  can  use  the  torpedo;  it  can  fight  a  bit  with  its  12-pounder 
or  4-inch  guns;  it  can  scout,  can  cover  great  areas,  and  can 
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make  whole  localities  unsafe  or  at  least  uncomfortable  for 
vessels  far  superior  to  it  in  sheer  fighting  power. 

This  brings  us  to  trade  protection.  On  the  high  seas 
trade  now  follows  definite  routes,  often  called  'Manes," 
and  one  of  the  advantages  of  steam  navigation  is  that  these 
routes  can  be  changed  at  will.  The  commerce-destroyer 
who  sought  for  his  prey  on  the  blue  ocean  might  find  himself 
seeking  for  a  needle  in  a  haystack.  But  these  lanes  must 
converge  near  land.  Ships  trafficking  in  Canada,  however 
eccentric  their  course  in  mid-Atlantic,  must  thread  Belle 
Isle  or  Cabot  Straits  to  get  into  the  St.  Lawrence.  The 
points  of  intersection  are  at  once  the  points  of  attack,  of 
danger,  and  of  defence.  We  may  leave  the  high  seas  to  the 
British  Navy;  but  if  we  have  any  Canadian  ships,  say  a 
torpedo  flotilla,  the  place  for  them  is,  not  hugging  the  coast, 
not  hanging  about  within  the  three-mile  Umit,  but  out  in 
the  fairway  of  Cabot  Strait,  somewhere  in  Belle  Isle,  well 
out  in  the  region  outside  HaHfax  where  the  trade  routes 
draw  closer,  off  the  mouth  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  A  patrol 
of  these  dangerous  areas,  scouting  voyages  to  discover  possible 
raiders  before,  instead  of  after,  they  reach  the  coast — such 
work   w^ould   be   useful. 

Little  can  be  said  as  to  numbers.  Mine-laying  now  is 
usually  managed  from  ships  provided  with  special  appliances. 
The  tendency  is  to  convert  old  cruisers  to  this  purpose,  though 
vessels  have  been  specially  built  for  this  one  department  of 
warfare.  As  for  destroyers,  they  usually  fight  in  company, 
and  four  or  five  areas  of  usefulness  are  indicated  on  the 
Atlantic  sea-board  alone.  The  tendency  seems  to  begin 
with  one  division  of  four,  of  the  ''River"  type;  by  this  is 
meant  a  strongly-built  craft  225  feet  long,  233/2  f^et  beam, 
armed  with  four  12-pounders  each  and  able  to  develop  a 
speed  of  26  knots  in  rough  weather.  The  term  "river" 
arises  from  the  circumstance  that  all  of  this  type  now  in  the 
Royal   Navy   are   named   after   British   streams. 

Defence  by  mine  and  torpedo  has  its  distinct  Umitations. 
Those  of  the  mine  are  obvious.     In  almost  any  body  of 
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water  which  an  enemy  may  navigate  there  are  several  milUon 
square  yards,  and  one  mine  protects  only  one  httle  patch; 
if  the  enemy  happens  to  go  elsewhere,  the  mine  is  useless. 
Even  if  the  enemy  pass  over  a  mine-field  it  does  not  necessarily 
work;  on  one  occasion  the  Russian  Port  Arthur  squadron 
anchored  on  top  of  a  Japanese  mine-field  and  took  no  hurt. 
Then,  too,  the  mine  is  highly  undiscriminating.  Destroyers 
are  formidable  in  the  night ;  by  day  a  small  cruiser  is  superior 
to  a  big  destroyer.  The  torpedo  menace  acts  by  denying 
infested  areas  to  a  hostile  force  at  night,  and  can  thus,  by 
forcing  it  to  stand  off  to  sea  for  the  night,  make  its  action 
spasmodic  and  intermittent ;  it  also  tries  the  nerves  of  officers 
and  crew  and  so  wears  down  the  ship's  fighting  value.  But 
the  situation  thus  has  the  great  weakness  that  even  very 
moderate  cruisers  can  prey  in  our  waters  in  broad  dayhght, 
with  httle  to  fear. 

The  situation  thus  points  to  one  step  more.  Some 
cruisers  are  needed.  Numbers  and  types  are  matters  for 
sailors,  and  for  progress.  Our  governing  consideration  is 
that,  as  the  result  of  the  conditions  of  commerce-destroying 
warfare,  each  cruiser  we  put  on  our  coast  will  deter  a  some- 
what stronger  cruiser  from  coming  its  way. 

I  have  been  discussing  material  alone.  The  question 
of  men  is  more  difficult.  We  can  get  the  ships  by  sending 
a  letter  to  a  single  British  firm.  We  cannot  obtain  officers 
and  men  so  easily,  unless  we  procure  them  from  the  Royal 
Navy.  Unfortunately  the  country  is  vastly  more  interested 
in  the  material  side  of  the  problem.  It  talks  of  building 
the  ships  in  Canada,  though  it  will  take  several  years  to  set 
up  a  ship-yard;  and  enthusiasts  are  busy  with  the  names 
of  the  vessels,  instead  of  wondering  how  we  shall  train  the 
men. 

So  much  for  the  plan  of  coastal  defence  which  there  is 
reason  to  beheve  wiU  mark  the  genesis  of  the  Canadian 
naval  force.  I  may  be  permitted  to  add  one  or  two  remarks 
of  a  more  general  nature.  First,  I  wish  to  urge  the  high 
importance    of    the    principle    of    inter changeabiHty.     Our 
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naval  force,  whatever  its  composition,  should  be  able  at  any 
moment  to  exchange  men  or  ships  with  the  Royal  Navy 
without  inconsrenience,  confusion,  or  a  lowering  of  the  Royal 
Na\y's  efficiency. 

From  some  standpoints  we  must  consider  the  question 
from  a  strictly  Canadian  standpoint:  as  long  as  we  do  that 
we  are  on  safe  ground.  There  comes  a  stage  in  our  calcu- 
lations when  we  must  recollect  that  Canada  is  a  part  of 
the  Empire.  Our  whole  problem  of  defence  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  we  are  not  isolated,  but  one  part  of  a  great  whole, 
and  that  we  can  do  with  prudence  many  things  which  would 
be  beyond  the  power  of  a  separate  country.  Again,  we 
must  include  in  our  considerations  the  fact  that  our  connexion 
with  Great  Britain  is  not  merely  juridical,  but  is  pohtical 
in  the  sense  of  arousing  warm  loyalty  and  a  keen  Canadian 
interest  in  British  sea-power;  the  developments  of  the  past 
year  illustrate  this  point  with  sufficient  force.  If  Canada 
were  a  separate  country,  on  the  same  footing  in  the  world 
as  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  conditions  would  force 
her  to  develop  a  typical  small  power  navy;  these  Scandi- 
navian Kingdoms  have  gone  in  for  a  special  type  of  small 
coast-defence  armour-clad,  the  calculation  apparently  being 
that  these  vessels  could  outfight  the  Ught  craft  of  a  great 
naval  power,  and  by  using  the  shallows  and  intricacies  of 
the  coast  might  give  small  fleets  of  more  powerful  vessels 
some  trouble ;  while  they  would  be  no  more  powerless  against 
a  serious  manifestation  of  strength  than  would  the  very  few 
large  battleships  which  they  could  afford.  Such  a  power's 
whole  hope  then  is  to  be  able  to  repel  secondary  attacks  by 
stronger  powers,  and  it  knows  it  would  be  helpless  if  a  great 
power  turned  its  force  against  it  in  earnest.  Our  problem 
is  wholly  different  and  far  more  cheerful.  It  is  to  render 
ourselves  strong  enough  to  repel  secondary  attacks,  knowing 
that  a  serious  attempt  upon  our  shores  would  automatically 
bring  the  might  of  the  British  Navy  upon  the  back  of  our 
assailants.  Should,  therefore,  our  waters  become  the  scene 
of  the  operations  of  a  powerful  British  squadron,  our    local 
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forces  should  fit  into  it  in  every  detail  of  type  of  ship,  style 
of  training,  school  of  naval  thought.  Thus  Norway  may 
develop  a  special  type  of  cruisers;  we  must  procure  the 
standard  cruising  ship  of  the  Royal  Navy.  This  same 
principle  of  interchangeabiUty  extends  to  our  men  and  our 
officers.  Here  again  I  already  have  argued  out  the  point 
in  these  pages. 

Perhaps  I  may  add  some  observations  upon  a  subordinate 
aspect  of  our  problem.  There  is  a  tendency  to  deprecate 
the  provision  of  any  but  capital  ships;  it  is  urged  that  a  force 
which  would  not  be  actually  present  when  the  guns  were 
roaring  in  the  decisive  battle  in  North  Sea  or  Mediterranean 
would  be  wasted  and  useless.  This  is  a  political  as  well  as  a 
technical  question,  and  so  I  may  not  be  too  daring  if  I 
discuss  it. 

The  teachings  of  Mahan  have  caused  almost  all  writers 
on  naval  warfare  to  concentrate  their  attention  upon  the 
battle-fleets.  The  capital  ships  of  one  country  defeats  the 
capital  ships  of  another  country;  forthwith  the  victor  has 
^'command  of  the  sea";  forthwith  he  proceeds  to  use  it  to 
strangle  his  antagonist;  the  Napoleonic  war  remains  the 
classic  example  of  this  process.  A  series  of  battles  fought 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  and  off  the  coast  of  Spain  saved 
England  from  invasion,  and  protected  the  utmost  confines 
of  the  far-fiung  British  Empire.  So  in  hke  manner,  in  some 
future  war  Canada  may  owe  her  safety  to  a  victory  in  the 
Mediterranean,  in  the  North  Sea,  off  the  coast  of  Austraha. 
All  these  considerations  are  absolutely  undeniable.  But 
many  writers  have  been  led  by  them  to  fix  their  attention 
exclusively  upon  the  battle-fleet.  Let  the  capital  ships  win 
their  victory,  they  assume,  and  the  command  and  control  of 
the  sea  passes  automatically  to  the  power  whose  flag  they  fly. 

Let  us  look  a  little  more  closely  at  the  situation.  The 
battle-fleet  sets  out  to  seek  its  adversary.  Is  it  composed 
exclusively  of  battleships?  The  First  and  Second  Divisions 
of  the  Home  Fleet  to-day  comprise  97  fighting  ships,  of  which 
26  are  battleships  or  heavy  armoured  cruisers,  and  61  are 
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cruisers  or  destrovcrs.  At  Tsushima  Admiral  Togo's  cruisers 
far  outnumbered  his  capital  ships,  and  it  was  a  converted 
cruiser,  an  armed  merchantman  which  was  the  first  to  sight 
the  Russian  Squadron  and  warn  the  Japanese  leader.  Suppose 
when  the  struggle  comes  it  is  a  Canadian  cruiser — even  a 
weak  one — which  spies  the  enemy,  shall  we  not  be  pleased? 
And  shall  we  not  be  helping? 

We  must  calculate  upon  the  battle  squadron  being 
kept  occupied  for  a  long  time  by  the  unsubdued  battle-fleet 
of  the  enemy.  Armageddon  may  not  happen  in  the  first 
week  after  the  ultimatum.  Naval  wars  are  not  fought  out 
by  the  pleasingly  simple  process  of  both  fleets  quitting  harbour 
simultaneously  and  rushing  straight  at  each  other,  hke  two 
angry  bulls,  to  settle  the  whole  thing  in  the  first  shock.  It 
was  fifteen  months  after  the  first  shot  before  Togo  abohshed 
the  Russian  fleet.  It  took  Nelson  and  his  fellows  thirteen 
years,  from  1792  to  1805,  to  eHminate  the  French  fleet 
as  a  factor,  and  in  all  preceding  naval  wars  the  British 
fleets  found  much  to  occupy  them  at  sea  till  peace  was  signed. 
Behind  the  battle-front  of  the  fleets  the  great  web  of  British 
trade  will  be  spread  upon  the  face  of  the  waters.  Will  not 
those  myriad  steamers  need  protecting?  Their  safety,  their 
persistence  in  keeping  at  sea,  is  the  Hfe-blood  of  the  Empire. 
Will  not  these  ocean  sheep  need  their  due  proportion  of 
ocean  watch-dog?  In  short,  in  addition  to  capital  ships  the 
British  Empire  needs  cruisers  with  the  battle-fleets,  to  serve 
as  scouts,  messengers,  blockaders,  and  cruisers  away  from 
the  battle-fleets,  to  protect  commerce. 

A  step  further.  Suppose  Armageddon  fought  and  won. 
What  then?  Two  results,  among  others.  On  our  side  it 
\\ill  be  in  order  to  exercise  to  the  full  the  command  of  the 
sea  which  the  capital  ships  have  won;  at  every  possible  point 
in  the  ocean  the  enemy  must  feel  our  strength.  That  is 
the  first  sequel.  The  second  is  that  the  enemy,  beaten  and 
enraged,  will  be  exceedingly  hkely  to  have  recourse  to  a 
commerce-destroying  war.  What  sort  and  what  number  of 
ships  do  we  need  to  perform  the  duty  of  pressure  and  to  cope 
with  the  commerce  destroying  menace? 
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Not  the  battleships.  They  cost  five  or  ten  million 
dollars  apiece,  and  must  not  be  risked  for  any  but  the  largest 
purposes.  They  are  bound  to  keep  up  their  squadron  forma- 
tion. Moreover,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  work  to  be  done, 
hght  guns  and  small  ships  are  as  useful  as  heavy  guns  and 
big  ships.  If  a  million  dollar  ship  can  do  the  job  as  well  as  a 
ten  million  dollar  one,  it  obviously  is  better  economy  to  send 
the  cheap  one  on  the  business.  It  is  wasteful  to  send  a 
grown  up  man  on  a  small  boy's  errand.  Furthermore,  a 
battle  ship  suffers  from  the  common  disabiHty  of  being  unable 
to  be  in  more  places  than  one  at  the  same  time.  A  Bristol 
will  cost  two  millions,  therefore  we  can  buy  five  Bristols  for 
the  price  of  one  Dreadnought;  and  the  Bristols  can  be  in 
five  places  where  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  warship.  It  comes 
to  this :  that  when  our  great  battle  is  won  it  becomes  necessary 
to  cause  the  ocean  to  swarm  with  our  vessels.  There  must 
be  cruisers  off  every  port  where  the  enemy's  ships  hide.  The 
white  ensign  must  flutter  at  every  converging  point  of  the 
ocean  lanes.  There  must  be  an  unwearied  patrol  of  every 
trade  route.  All  this  means  numbers,  and  numbers  imply 
cheapness  of  the  individual  ship. 

The  teaching  of  British  naval  history  is  that  in  every 
period  of  peace  the  tendency  is  to  build  or  employ  compa- 
ratively few  cruisers;  and  that  in  time  of  war  the  tendency 
is  for  the  cruiser  fleet  to  grow  mightily.  Nor  is  that  all; 
the  tendency  is  for  the  increase  to  be  specially  marked  in 
small  and  rather  weak  cruising  craft.  In  peace  the  adminis- 
trator's eyes  are  fixed  on  the  battleship;  in  war  he  finds  need 
for  swarms  of  vessels,  small  as  well  as  big.  I  cite  statistics 
to  prove  this. 

Here  are  the  figures,  first,  for  selected  dates  from  the 
earher  and  middle  Eighteenth  Century;  secondly,  for  every 
year  of  the  great  French  War.  I  set  down  the  ships  of  the 
time  available;  the  number  of  cruisers — heavy  frigates,  hght 
frigates  and  sloops — which  were  on  hand;  and  the  flotilla  of 
brigs,  cutters,  and  such  smaU  craft. 


Ships  of 

Year 

the  line 

Cruisers 

Floti] 

17U 

131 

74 

15 

1727 

124 

67 

12 

1752 

132 

112 

10 

1760 

155 

170 

12 

1762 

141 

199 

1775 

131 

134 

1783 

174 

273 

1792 

129 

90 

1793 

113 

166 

18 

1798 

120 

274 

94 

1805 

116 

389 

127 

1812 

120 

489 

127 
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Remarks 

Year  after  the  war  of 
Spanish  Succession 
Peace 
Peace 
War 

End  of  Seven  Years'  War 
End  of  peace 
End  of  war 
End  of  peace 
First  year  of  war 
Year  of  Battle  of  the  Nile 
Year  of  Trafalgar 
War  with  U.  S.  began. 

Early  in  the  18th  century  the  true  cruiser  type  had  not 
been  discovered;  the  frigate,  a  vessel  of  32,  36,  or  38  guns 
and  fitted  by  her  build  for  real  cruising  work,  makes  her 
appearance  in  the  Seven  Years  War.  In  1752  the  number 
of  cruising  ships  was  still  inferior  to  that  of  ships  of  the  Une. 
In  1760,  we  find  an  increase  in  cruisers  from  112  to  170, 
and  in  small  fry  from  4  to  22 ;  the  cruising  ships  now  outnumber 
the  battle  fleet.  In  1762,  the  battle  fleet  has  actually  imder- 
gone  a  numerical  decrease,  while  the  cruising  squadrons 
exceed  200.  Thirteen  years  later,  at  the  end  of  the  peace, 
we  find  that  the  cruising  fleet  has  fallen  by  nearly  40  per 
cent.  By  the  end  of  the  war  of  the  American  Revolution 
we  find  that  the  battle  fleet  has  increased  by  32  per  cent, 
and  the  cruising  fleet  by  114  per  cent.  The  peace  follows, 
and  we  see  the  younger  Pitt  cutting  the  cruising  fleet  down 
by  two-thirds,  while  the  line-of-battle  ships  have  shrunk  by 
only  one  quarter.  The  opening  of  the  great  French  War 
meant  a  prompt  increase  in  cruisers,  and  an  actual  diminution 
in  battleships.  As  that  struggle  goes  on  we  see  the  battle- 
fleet  constant  while  the  cruising  squadron  multipHes  with 
enormous  rapidity.  And  in  1789,  when  there  were  382 
cruisers  of  all  sorts  afloat,  or  three  to  every  line-of-battle 
ship,  Nelson  missed  Bonaparte  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
fretted  himself  sick,  for  want  of  scouts.  His  cry  for  ''more 
frigates"  is  part  of  our  naval  history. 
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Now  let  us  study  the  great  French  War  a  little  more 
closely  from  this  same  standpoint.  It  is  necessary  to  go 
into  finer  distinctions.  At  that  time  cruising  vessels  were 
divided  into  fourth  rate,  fifth  rate,  and  sixth  rate  ships; 
sloops;  and  brigs,  cutters,  etc.  The  typical  fourth  rater  was 
the  50-gun  vessel,  a  ship  rather  too  large  for  ordinary  cruising 
and  too  weak  for  the  hne  of  battle.  Some  theorists  see  in 
her  a  precursor  of  the  armoured  cruiser.  The  fifth  rater  was 
the  frigate  proper  of  44,  40,  38,  36,  and  32  gims.  The  sixth 
rater  included  vessels  of  28,  24,  and  20  guns.  The  sloops 
carried  a  Ughter  armament.  The  others  wera  small  fry,  of 
still  more  insignificant  fighting  value.  Now  observe  the 
fluctuations  of  the  numbers  in  this  class  during  the  22  years 
of  war,  with  the  short  and  uneasy  peace  of  Amiens  intervening: 


4th  rate 

5th  rate 

6th  rate 

Sloops 

Brigs, 

Year 

50  guns 

32-44  guns 

20-28  guns 

Cutters,  etc. 

1792] 

peace  17 

90 

41 

42 

1793 

12 

79 

35 

40 

18 

1794 

12 

84 

36 

53 

21 

1795 

12 

102 

35 

62 

33 

1796 

21 

106 

37 

84 

36 

1797 

16 

115 

40 

91 

52 

1798 

16 

123 

41 

94 

94 

1799 

14 

117 

42 

98 

97 

1800 

14 

112 

34 

107 

97 

1801 

13 

113 

34 

104 

103 

1802 

13 

120 

28 

98 

104 

1803 

11 

102 

22 

78 

52 

1804 

10 

106 

22 

91 

60 

1805 

13 

114 

25 

121 

127 

1806 

13 

125 

26 

131 

160 

1807 

10 

138 

29 

172 

173 

1808 

10 

141 

32 

191 

163 

1809 

8 

144 

28 

251 

160 

1810 

7 

146 

24 

246 

144 

1811 

6 

139 

20 

225 

138 

1812 

5 

137 

18 

209 

127 

1813 

3 

123 

19 

214 

121 

1814 

10 

134 

29 

212 

126 

1815 

9 

126 

42 

185 

74 
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We  see  that  the  numbers  of  50-gun  ships  remained 
stationary  or  rather  decreased.  These  vessels  seem  to  have 
been  used  on  convoy  service  and  to  strengthen  frigate 
squadrons  on  distant  stations.  The  frigates  proper  increased 
from  80  to  90  at  the  outset  of  the  war,  to  100  or  110  at  the 
time  of  the  Trafalgar  campaign,  and  then  at  once  rose  to 
125,  fluctuating  from  that  number  to  nearly  150.  The  sixth 
rates,  corvettes  as  they  were  sometimes  called,  show  a  tendency 
to  dechne.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  sloops  is  enormous- 
When  the  war  began  the  Navy  had  about  40  in  commission; 
by  1800  the  list  had  passed  the  hundred  mark;  by  Trafalgar 
year  the  Admiralty  had  found  employment  for  121;  and 
from  this  year  of  complete  victory  onward  the  number  steadily 
rises,  reaching  the  enormous  number  of  251  in  1809.  So 
also  with  the  small  fry.  At  the  opening  of  the  war  a  score 
suited  the  Admiralty ;  the  number  rose  to  the  hundred,  and 
promptly  dropped  to  50  or  60  during  the  peace  years  which 
followed  the  Treaty  of  Amiens.  In  Trafalgar  year  it  goes 
up  to  127,  and  during  the  period  of  undisputed  command  of 
the  sea  this  mosquito  fleet  multipUed  inordinately.  Adding 
together  the  sloops  and  the  small  craft,  we  see  that  from 
Trafalgar  onwards  the  British  Government  kept  afloat  from 
300  to  400  vessels  of  insignificant  fighting  power.  For 
details  of  the  estimation  in  which  these  httle  chaps  were 
held,  and  of  the  sort  of  work  they  had  a  chance  to  do,  I  refer 
the  reader  to  Michael  Scott's  ^'Cruise  of  the  Midge."  It 
should  furnish  a  welcome  reUef  after  this  prolonged  dry  spell 
of  statistics. 

One  Une  more  of  statistics,  however.  I  add  the  present 
distribution  of  the  ships  of  the  Royal  Navy,  leaving  out  the 
torpedo  flotilla — destroyers,  torpedo  boats,  and  submarines — 
as  vessels  having  a  special  function.  There  are  61  battle- 
ships and  39  armoured  cruisers;  if  we  take  Togo's  example 
to  heart  and  count  aU  armoured  cruisers  as  ' '  fit  to  he  in  a  line ' ' 
we  have  100  capital  ships.  We  have  72  protected  cruisers, 
first,  second  and  third  class,  built  and  building.  In  addition 
there  are  20  '  'scouts ' '  and  torpedo  gunboats  borne  in  Brassey's 
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list  of  cruising  ships ;  and  there  are  thirty  or  forty  ships  which 
the  Admiralty  could  get  to  sea  for  various  purposes,  either 
as  mine-layers,  depot  ships  for  submarine  and  torpedo  boats, 
or  cruisers  of  the  ordinary  type. 

Steam,  cables,  and  wireless  telegraphy  undoubtedly  have 
changed  conditions,  and  one  must  be  cautious  in  drawing 
lessons  from  the  past  for  the  present.  One  enormous  change 
which  in  fairness  we  must  note,  is  that  in  the  days  of  wood 
and  canvas  the  smaller  vessel  possessed  certain  advantages 
of  speed  which  she  has  lost  to-day,  when  the  larger  vessel, 
other  things  being  equal,  is  the  swifter.  But  none  the  less 
it  is  instructive  that  in  those  days  the  tendency  was  to  lay 
up  the  small  craft  in  peace  time  and  to  send  them  forth  in 
ever-multiplying  swarms  as  actual  war  went  on.  Some  of 
the  factors  of  the  problem  are  constant.  The  ocean  is  as 
vast  as  ever.  The  range  of  the  human  vision  is  as  restricted 
as  ever.  One  ship  is  as  unable  as  ever  to  be  in  two  places 
at  the  same  time.  It  seems  a  fair  conclusion  that  a  serious 
maritime  war  would  mean  a  great  call  for  cruising  ships. 

Now,  suppose  that  the  Canadian  naval  force  of  the  future 
has  a  number  of  serviceable  cruisers.  The  type  hich  just 
now  is  the  fashion  is  what  is  termed  the  Bristol,  from  the 
name-ship  of  the  class.  These  vessels  are  to  be  of  4,800 
tons  displacement,  are  to  have  a  speed  of  25  knots,  and  are 
to  carry  an  armament  of  two  6-inch  and  ten  4-inch  guns. 
Their  complement  probably  will  be  about  350.  In  other 
words,  they  have  excellent  speed,  some  fighting  power,  and 
should  not  be  too  expensive  to  maintain.  Would  a  squadron 
of  such  vessels  be  unwelcome  to  an  Empire  with  trade  to 
defend  in  every  comer  of  the  ocean?  Suppose  that  we 
estabUsh  a  class  of  vessels  just  large  enough  to  pass  through 
our  canals;  in  case  the  Rush-Bagot  Agreement  should  ever 
be  abrogated  by  our  neighbours  the  point  to  aim  at  would 
be:  (1)  numbers;  (2)  armament  as  heavy  as  the  dimensions 
would  justify;  (3)  moderate  sea-keeping  qualities,  as  they 
would  be  needed  for  operations  in  narrow  and  coastal  waters 
rather  than  for  oceanic  work.    Would  a  few  such  craft  be 
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unwelcome  to  an  Empire  which  in  one  year  had  afloat  four 
hundred  vessels  of  trifling  individual  fighting  power? 

Battleships  are  absolutely  necessary.  On  them  depends 
the  main  Une  of  the  war.  I  have  no  idea  of  advocating  the 
heresy  of  the  guerre  du  course,  as  one  critic  has  suggested. 
But  the  battleships  must  be  supplemented  by  cruisers — 
cruisers  in  great  number.  So  long  as  Canada  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  British  Empire,  a  Canadian  naval  force  of  cruisers 
— provided  they  are  efficient  of  their  sort  and  their  crews 
well  trained — will  have  a  place  in  the  world.  The  big  battle 
fleet  would  be  needed  to  do  its  work;  our  small  ships  would 
be  needed  to  do  their  part. 

C.  Frederick  Hamilton 


AN  UNITED  EMPIRE 

IT  IS  a  matter  of  supreme  regret  to  many  people  who  call 
themselves  ImperiaUsts — that  is,  to  those  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  maintenance  of  the  British  Empire — that  the 
present  controversy  on  the  subject  should  have  degener- 
ated into  a  battle  of  phrases.  It  is  the  fashion  to  give  the 
palm  of  joumaHstic  superiority  or  of  platform  eloquence  to 
the  man  who  can  weave  into  his  sentences  the  greatest 
number  of  these  phrases.  Is  it  not  time  to  pause  to  con- 
sider their  meaning  and  true  value? 

The  phrase  which  appears  to  be  all-powerful  at  the 
moment  is  "  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  European  militarism." 
It  is  alternately  held  up  to  scorn  and  used  as  an  argument 
against  the  formation  of  a  Canadian  Navy,  but  it  can  be 
depended  upon  to  draw  applause  from  an  audience  in  which- 
ever sense  it  is  used.  It  has  become,  in  fact,  a  stereotyped 
cUmax  and  as  such  it  has  escaped  the  analysing  to  which  all 
such  phrases  should  be  submitted. 

**  Let  us  not  be  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  European  mili- 
tarism." What  alternative  is  there?  The  only  alternative 
seems  to  be  to  stand  aloof  from  European  politics,  and  it 
becomes  necessary  to  consider  what  would  be  the  effect  of 
breaking  off  the  poUtical  connexion  of  Canada  with  Europe. 

This  cannot  be  done  without  losing  the  British  connexion, 
as  a  short  survey  of  Canadian  history  will  prove;  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  British  connexion  must  be  the  basis  of  all 
discussion  on  the  subject.  No  loyal  subject  of  the  King  can 
listen  to  arguments  which  do  not  assume  it. 

In  1775  Canada  was  attacked.  Why?  Because  the  New 
England  Colonies  were  at  war  with  England.  In  1812  Canada 
was  again  attacked.  Why?  Because  France  and  England 
had    annoyed   the  United  States   by  issuing  the    "  Berhn 
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Decrees  "  and  the  ''  Orders-in-Council."  And  Canada  was 
attacked  because  that  was  the  easiest  way  in  which  the 
United  States  could  strike  a  blow  at  England.  In  1866  the 
Fenians  attacked  Canada.  Why?  Because  England  did  not 
treat  Ireland  as  they  thought  she  should.  Fortunately  at  each 
trial  the  Canadians  rose  to  the  occasion — as  they  will  do  again. 
In  all,  Canada  has  been  attacked  three  times  from  without, 
and  each  time  because  of  events  in  Europe.  Yet  no  Canadian 
would  claim  that  Canada  had  voluntarily  interfered  in  Euro- 
pean politics,  at  any  rate,  before  Confederation.  It  appears 
therefore  that  any  of  the  King's  Dominions  is  liable  to  attack 
during  a  war  in  which  His  Majesty's  troops  are  engaged;  and  it 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  unpreparedness  can  save  Canada 
from  mihtary  attack. 

Her  great  weakness  did  not  seem  to  save  Spain  when  "  the 
most  civiUzed  nation  in  the  world  " — presumably  incapable 
of  acting  on  the  old  adage  "  might  is  right  " — coveted  some 
islands  that  did  not  belong  to  her.  Incidentally  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  Canada,  herself  without  an  army  or  navy 
and  not  backed  by  the  power  of  the  British  Empire,  might 
find  herself  in  the  same  position  as  Spain,  for  there  is  land  in 
Canada  as  desirable  as  the  Philippines.  Fortunately  Canada 
is  not  likely  to  find  herself  unbacked  by  His  Majesty's  Navy 
and  Army. 

It  is  a  remarkable  thing  that  the  wars  of  the  present 
generation  (30  years)  between  two  white  peoples  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  fought  because  of  any  equahty  in  the  two  armies. 
On  the  contrary,  they  have  been  foregone  conclusions;  which 
leads  the  cynic  to  beUeve  that  civiUzation  has  not  reached 
that  point  where  it  would  be  considered  immoral  for  a  strong 
power  to  attack  a  weak  one.  So  it  is  hardly  safe  to  count 
weakness  an  asset. 

No;  Canada,  as  a  part  of  the  British  Empire,  must  depend 
on  strength  for  her  immunity  from  attack  as  the  British 
Empire  has  always  done  in  the  past.  And  just  as  the  strength 
of  a  chain  is  the  strength  of  its  weakest  link,  so  the  strength  of 
the  British  Empire  is  the  strength  of  its  most  vulnerable  part. 
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At  the  same  time  the  strength  of  each  part  is  the  strength  of 
the  whole  Empire.  Any  quarrel  in  which  the  Crown  may  find 
itself  involved  on  the  part  of  any  single  portion  of  its  Domin- 
ions wiU  be  fought  by  the  whole,  and  the  glory  will  not  be 
Indian  or  English  or  Canadian  or  Maltese — but  British.  When 
General  Wauchope's  troops  were  beaten  at  Magersfontein  the 
disaster  was  no  more  Scotch  than  it  was  Austrahan — it  was 
British.  When  the  21st  Lancers  charged  at  Omdurman  the 
glory  belonged  no  more  to  England  than  to  New  Zealand — it 
was  British,  and  so  was  the  prestige.  When  the  King  visits 
President  Loubet  to  discuss  '^  Fashoda,"  or  the  German 
Emperor  to  discuss  European  problems,  the  advantage  accru- 
ing belongs  to  Canada  as  much  as  to  England  and  Ireland. 
When  a  skillful  Ambassador  is  sent  to  St.  Petersburg  or 
Washington  the  gain  is  British  and  the  work  he  does  is  for  the 
advantage  of  the  West  Indies  just  as  much  as  for  England  and 
South  Africa. 

A  loud  cry  of  "  autonomy  "  has  gone  up  from  the  smaller 
minds  who  cannot  think  in  Empires,  whose  brains  can  grasp 
nothing  much  larger  than  parishes.  Where  will  autonomy 
stand  when  a  foreign  "  Dreadnought  "  is  anchored  at  Montreal 
and  the  sailors  from  a  foreign  "  mosquito  fleet  "  are  growing 
strong  on  wheat  from  the  elevators  of  Port  Arthur  and  apples 
from  the  Niagara  Peninsula ;  and  not  so  much  as  a  Diplomatic 
Corps  to  entice  them  away?  Is  it  not  better  that  Canada 
should  have  some  just  claim  to  the  use  of  the  three  great 
Imperial  Services,  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Diplomatic 
Corps? 

Besides,  autonomy  would  not  be  altogether  ignored  if 
Canada  undertook  (for  the  sake  of  example)  to  equip  a  fleet 
whose  base  should  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  old  North 
American  Station  but  which  should  join  the  other  fleets  of  the 
Royal  Navy  for  manoeuvring,  and  act  with  them  under  one 
Commander-in-chief  in  case  of  war.  Efficiency,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  be  entirely  ignored  if  a  Canadian  contribution  to 
the  Royal  Navy  were  Umited  to  the  Gulf  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
or  were  not  under  the  same  orders  as  the  other  fleets  in  war. 
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It  is  surely  possible  that  the  best  interests  of  Canada  should 
be  served  by  confining 'a  hostile  fleet  to  its  own  ports  rather  than 
by  defending  the  shores  of  Canada  and  allowing  the  enemy  to 
roam  the  rest  of  the  oceans.  This  is  a  matter  which  naval 
experts  must  be  allowed  to  determine.  Its  risks,  the  possi- 
bility of  carrying  it  out,  and  the  cost  of  failure  must  be  weighed 
by  them,  because  no  civilian  can  properly  estimate  the  com- 
parative values  of  this  and  of  the  many  other  plans  of 
campaign  which  would  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
And  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  is  this:  ''The  British 
Empire  before  everything!"  and  afterwards  (not  till  after- 
wards) the  individual  advantage  of  its  component  parts. 

H.  G.  C.  Don 


IN  DRYBURGH  ABBEY 

What  though  fell  Time  leaves  here  and  there  a  heap, 
Where  long  ago  stood  a  frequented  fane, 
As  some  exploit  transforms  a  nameless  plain. 
Where  Industry  her  waving  fields  did  reap, 
Into  a  storied  place  where  strong  men  weep; 
So  that  dear  mound,  within  Saint  Mary's  aisle, 
The  fortune-favoured  remnant  of  this  pile, 
From  dull  forgetfulness  this  shrine  shall  keep. 

And  while  the  Eildon  Hills  their  brows  make  bare. 
And  his  loved  Tweed  its  plaintive  lay  is  singing; 
While  on  this  altar-site  men  breathe  a  prayer, 
Or  to  these  stones  their  hearts  Hke  vines  are  clinging, 
Though  its  own  voices  have  been  silent  long, 
To  God  this  roofless  fane  shall  still  belong. 

A.  L.  Eraser 
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IN  STUDYING  the  history  of  Canada  during  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
centuries  one  is  impressed  with  the  apparently  sluggish 
development  of  industry.  This  impression  is  obtained  from 
an  unconscious  comparison  of  Canadian  with  American 
progress.  Yet  it  may  be  admitted  that  an  industrial  depres- 
sion affected  the  Provinces  in  the  early  years  of  EngUsh  rule. 
Racial  hatred  and  religious  intolerance  permeated  the  pohtical 
world  and  unfitted  the  legislator's  mind  for  calm  and  unpre- 
judiced consideration  of  those  problems  which  lie  at  the  root 
of  all  national  development.  The  French-Canadian  element 
of  Lower  Canada  more  than  once  obstructed  beneficial  legis- 
lation because  it  would  aid  in  the  advancement  and  prosperity 
of  the  EngHsh  Province.  Rival  pohtical  interests  and  racial 
enmity  retarded  undertakings  of  national  importance,  and 
great  pubhc  works,  such  as  the  Lachine  Canal,  although 
begun  early  in  the  century  were  not  completed  until  after 
the  Union.  Railway  connexion  between  the  two  provinces 
was  not  seriously  advocated  until  after  1841,  although  a 
through  service  by  water  and  stage  had  been  inaugurated  by 
1826.  As  late  as  1865  Mr.  Wm.  Kingsford  opposed  the 
deepening  and  improvement  of  the  Lachine  Canal  because  the 
work  was  calculated  to  benefit  Lower  Canada  rather  than  his 
own  Pro\ince.  Even  after  the  Act  of  Union  ''  provincial  " 
interests  were  predominant  and  national  ones  often  forgotten 
in  the  heat  of  party  strife.  In  the  Lower  Province  this  local- 
ism coupled  with  French-Canadian  conservatism  checked 
industrial  progress  for  many  years. 

The  absence  of  an  active  immigration  policy  and  inad- 
equacy of  transportation  facilities  hampered  the  growth  of 
population,  which,  previous  to  1841,  was  slow  when  compared 
with  that  in  the  United  States. 
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Montreal,  tlie  largest  town  in  either  province,  acquired 
its  prominence  through  its  situation,  the  geographical  ad- 
vantages of  which  were  grasped  at  an  early  date  by  Mr. 
Jolin  McTaggart,  Assistant-Engineer  on  the  Rideau  Canal. 
In  1851  at  the  opening  of  the  ''  Railway  Era,"  Canada  had 
five  cities  with  populations  exceeding  10,000,  and  of  these, 
two,  Montreal  and  Quebec,  were  in  the  old  Province  and  three, 
Toronto,  Hamilton  and  Kingston,  in  Upper  Canada.  These 
were  the  only  towns  of  any  considerable  importance  before 
the  coming  of  the  railway,  although  in  this  year  Canada  had 
two  cities  with  populations  between  5,000  and  10,000,  two 
with  between  4,000  and  5,000  people,  eight  with  between 
3,000  and  4,000,  and  two  others  with  over  2,000. 

Many  of  these  towns  were  active  in  industrial  pursuits, 
Montreal  taking  the  lead.  In  1817  the  Bank  of  Montreal  and 
the  Quebec  Bank  were  established.  Before  the  construction 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  had  been  commenced  Canadian 
manufactures  had  reached  a  condition  of  comparative  pros- 
perity. At  Montreal  and  Quebec  there  were  industrial 
establishments  of  all  sorts.  In  1843  forty-eight  ships  were 
built  at  Quebec  with  a  gross  tonnage  of  13,785  tons.  In  1853 
the  same  yards  turned  out  seventy-six  ships,  valued  at  $2,- 
500,000  and   totalUng  51,637   tons. 

The  condition  of  agriculture  in  Lower  Canada  at  the 
time  of  the  union  was  very  backward.  The  methods  of  the 
early  eighteenth  century  were  in  use  in  Quebec  up  to  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  spite  of  this  con- 
servatism there  was  a  steady  increase  in  the  annual  crop  until 
in  1851  a  liigh  standard  was  reached.  The  crop  for  that  year 
included  16,590,989  bushels  of  wheat;  1,485,017  bushels  of 
barley;  22,000,000  bushels  of  oats;  4,500,000  bushels  of  peas; 
10,718,783  busliels  of  buckwheat  and  10,500,000  bushels  of 
potatoes,  tlie  total  value  being  about  $28,300,000.  If  we 
bear  these  figures  in  mind  we  shall  see  at  a  later  stage  that 
the  growth  of  agriculture  after  the  introduction  of  the  rail- 
way was  nothing  sliort  of  remarkable. 
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The  necessity  of  an  efficient  postal  service  early  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  British  Governors  in  Canada.  Haldimand 
caused  a  trail  to  be  cut  to  connect  New  Brunswick  and  Quebec, 
and  another  along  the  Madawaska  and  St.  John  Rivers  to 
the  settlement  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  In  1787  Lord  Dorchester 
inaugurated  a  postal  service  by  foot  messenger  along  this 
route  which  was  used  even  in  winter  for  the  transportation 
of  the  English  mails,  it  being  calculated  that  "  six  mails  a 
year  would  pay  for  the  service."  In  the  same  year  a  monthly 
steamship  service  was  established  between  London  and 
Halifax,  but  appears  to  have  been  very  inefficient,  as  sometimes 
a  period  of  four  months  would  intervene  between  the  writing 
of  a  letter  in  Quebec  and  its  delivery  in  London.  The  ir- 
regularity and  slowness  of  the  service  in  Canada  itself  called 
forth  loud  protests  from  many  merchants  who  were  forced  to 
employ  private  runners  to  carry  their  mail.  In  1811  Mr. 
George  Heriot,  then  Post-Master  General,  investigated  these 
complaints  and  his  report  is  descriptive  of  local  conditions : — 
"  Tlie  mail  is  carried  from  New  Brunswick  and  vice  versa  by 
two  couriers,  one  setting  out  from  Quebec  and  the  other 
from  Fredericton  once  a  month  in  winter  and  once  a  fort- 
night in  summer.  The  distance  is  361  miles;  the  cost  of 
conveying  the  mails  .£240.  There  is  one  courier  once  a  week 
between  Fredericton  and  St.  John,  N.B.,  eighty-two  miles 
at  a  cost  of  £91. 5s.  There  are  two  packets  weekly  across 
the  Bay  of  Fundy  between  St.  John  and  Digby,  thirty-six 
and  a  half-miles  at  £350.  There  is  one  courier  twice  a  week 
between  Digby  and  Annapolis,  twenty  miles,  and  one  courier 
between  Annapolis  and  Halifax  once  a  week,  1333^2  miles. 
From  the  commencement  of  the  present  year  a  communication 
by  post  has  been  opened  from  Montreal  to  Kingston.  The 
courier  goes  once  a  fortnight  and  has  a  salary  of  £100.  A 
post  to  York  is  proposed  for  six  months  or  during  the  close 
of  navigation.  The  post  between  Quebec  and  Montreal  is 
despatched  twice  a  week  from  each  of  those  towns.  Eight 
pence  is  charged  for  postage  on  a  single  letter  from  Quebec  to 
Montreal.    There  are  on  the  road  between  Quebec  and  Mont- 
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real  about  twenty-seven  persons  whose  houses  are  seven  or 
eight  miles  distant  from  each  other  and  who  keep  four  or 
five  horses  each,  not  of  the  best  description,  and  small  vehicles 
with  two  wlieels  of  a  homely  and  rude  construction  hung 
upon  bands  of  leather  or  thongs  of  unmanufactured  bull's 
hide  by  way  of  springs.  They  will  with  much  difficulty 
contain  two  persons,  in  front  of  which  a  man  or  boy  is  placed 
to  guide  the  horse.  The  rate  at  which  they  go  when  the 
roads  are  favourable  is  not  much  more  than  six  miles  an  hour. 
The  roads  are  generally  in  a  very  bad  state  as  no  proper 
measures  are  taken  for  their  repair." 

Owing  largely  to  the  energy  of  Sir  George  Prevost,  who 
feared  war  with  the  United  States,  many  improvements  had 
been  made  by  1822.  Prevost  maintained  that  mails  could 
be  sent  from  England  to  Quebec  via  Halifax  as  quickly  as 
by  way  of  New  York,  and  urged  that  the  Canadian  route  be 
adopted  to  "  obviate  the  risk  (the  mails)  are  now  exposed 
to  m  passing  through  American  territory."  The  ocean  service 
was  improved  and  mail  ships  were  run  between  Quebec  and 
London  every  five  or  six  weeks.  In  1851  the  control  of 
the  postal  service  was  confided  to  the  Canadian  Government, 
and  a  uniform  rate  of  three  pence  per  half  ounce  was  adopted. 
Among  other  changes  made  were  an  extension  of  the  road 
system  and  an  improvement  of  the  stage  service.  The  result 
of  this  energetic  action  was  an  immediate  increase  in  the  postal 
traffic.  In  1852,  before  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  was  in 
operation,  the  Canadian  Post  Office  handled  3,700,000  letters 
at  a  cost  of  $376,191,00.  Eight  years  later  when  the  Trunk 
line  was  running  this  number  had  increased  to  9,000,000 
and  the  expenditure,  exclusive  of  half  a  milHon  dollars  in 
mail  subsidies,  was  about  §550,000.00.  In  1876  the  Post 
Office  handled  over  39,000,000  letters  and  about  29,000,000 
papers.  The  growth  of  Canadian  trade  and  conmierce  during 
the  last  tliirty  years  is  illustrated  by  a  comparison  of  these 
figures  with  those  for  1904  when  259,190,000  letters  and  over 
27,000,000  post-cards  were  delivered. 
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A  valuable  indication  of  the  efficiency  of  transportation 
before  the  railway  era  is  found  in  a  study  of  rates.  High 
rates  prevented  heavy  movements  of  freight.  Before  the 
war  of  1812  it  cost  $7.00  to  ship  a  ton  of  freight  from  Liver- 
pool to  Montreal.  Inland  rates  were  higher,  the  rate  from 
Montreal  to  the  upper  end  of  Lake  Ontario  varying  from 
$20.00  to  $27.00  a  ton.  During  the  war  itself  it  cost  £200 
to  ship  a  24  lb.  cannon  from  Montreal  to  Kingston  and  £676 
to  ship  an  anchor  weighing  74  cwt.  the  same  distance. 
Steamers  plied  daily  between  Montreal  and  Quebec  in  1832 
and  the  cost  of  cabin  passage  on  deck  was  about  $7.30. 
Keen  competition  tended  to  lower  the  rates  on  this  route,  and 
at  one  time  the  first  cabin  rate  was  seven  shiUings  and  sixpence 
and  the  steerage  rate  only  sixpence.  Accommodation  between 
Montreal  and  Prescott  was  afforded  by  steamboat  and  stage. 
It  took  nearly  two  days  to  accomplish  this  journey.  The 
rate  from  Kingston  to  Prescott  was  fifteen  shillings  and  from 
Kingston  to  York  £2.  The  through  trip  from  Montreal  to 
York  in  "  bateaux  "  cost  £3  15s.,  and  this  class  of  accom- 
modation was  the  most  popular  with  the  poorer  classes  of  im- 
migrants. The  first  class  rate  from  Albany  to  Montreal  via 
water  and  stage  was  £4.  The  advent  of  the  railway  not 
only  effected  more  rapid  transit  but  also  served  in  many  cases 
to  reduce  rates  on  the  water  routes. 

In  both  Canada  and  the  United  States  the  construction 
of  systems  of  roads  preceded  that  of  the  railroad.  When  the 
treaty  of  Versailles  was  signed,  the  United  States  had  prac- 
tically no  system  of  land  transportation.  The  roads  were 
local  and  the  waggons  slow  and  very  uncomfortable.  The 
postal  and  passenger  services  were  inefficient,  while  there 
was  no  long-haul  freight  traffic  owing  to  the  character  of 
the  roads  and  to  the  high  rates.  It  cost  five  dollars  to  haul 
a  barrel  of  flour  150  miles  and  three  dollars  to  ship  a  cord  of 
wood  twenty  miles.  In  1790  the  construction  of  turnpike 
roads  began,  subsidized  by  the  State  Governments.  These 
roads  were  well  made  and  greatly  facilitated  through  traffic. 
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In  the  eighteenth  century  the  roads  in  Canada  were  of 
three  kinds : — the  post  roads  owned  by  the  Crown  and  passing 
in  front  of  the  seigneuries ;  the  ''  chemins  de  ceinture  et  de 
traverse  "  belonging  to  the  Seigneurs  and  running  in  the 
rear  of  the  farms,  parallel  to  the  royal  roads;  and  finally  the 
"  cross  roads  "  connecting  the  Royal  and  seigneurial  high- 
ways. The  condition  of  these  roads  was  deplorable,  and 
Carleton  was  compelled  to  enforce  the  "  individual  respon- 
sibility ''  of  proprietors  and  tenants  to  keep  the  post  roads 
in  repair.  These  roads  were  thirty  feet  wide  and  the  cross 
roads  maintained  by  joint  labor  were  twenty  feet  wide.  It 
was  not  until  Sydenham's  time  that  much  improvement  was 
effected,  owing  to  the  passive  resistance  of  the  French- 
Canadian  to  enforced  labour.  By  1850  good  roads  ran  over 
the  Province  in  all  directions.  Not  all  of  them  were  well 
made,  but  most  of  them  were  useable  for  stage  traffic  which 
had  greatly  increased. 

When  classified  according  to  their  mode  of  construction, 
the  early  roads  in  Canada  fall  into  five  different  classes, 
the  "  bridle  roads,"  the  "  winter  roads,"  the  ''  corduroy  " 
roads,  the  common  or  graded  roads,  and  the  turnpikes. 

The  bridle  roads  were  made  solely  for  the  use  of  horse- 
men, before  carriages  had  been  introduced  into  the  more 
unsettled  parts  of  the  country.  By  their  aid  the  people 
found  their  way  to  religious  ceremonies  and  transported 
their  grain  on  pack  horses  to  the  neighbouring  villages. 
They  were  made  simply  by  clearing  away  the  branches  and 
trunks  of  trees  so  as  to  allow  a  horse  to  pass  through  the 
bush. 

The  winter  roads  were  very  important.  The  Canadian 
winter  with  its  snow  and  frost  was  a  blessing  to  the  farmer, 
giving  him  a  firm,  smooth  road  over  which  heavy  loads  could 
be  drawn  with  ease.  Most  of  the  heavy  freight  was  not  moved 
until  the  winter  unless  the  water  routes  were  accessible. 
It  was  in  the  cold  weather  that  the  lumbermen  and  builders 
transported  their  supplies  and  the  farmer  carried  his  crops 
to  market. 
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The  ''  corduroy  "  roads  were  made  by  placing  tree  trunks 
Bide  by  side  and  consequently  could  be  constructed  only 
where  there  was  an  abundance  of  timber.  As  these  trees 
decayed  with  time  and  moisture  the  roads  required  constant 
repair  and  a  great  amount  of  valuable  timber  was  wasted. 
It  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  one  of  these  roads  to  be 
destroyed  in  a  single  season  by  frost.  In  many  places  they 
actually  delayed  progress,  as  they  were  used  as  an  excuse  for 
delaying  the  construction  of  more  durable  liighways.  At 
their  best  they  were  rough,  very  slow  and  damaging  to  vehicles, 
"  any  attempt  at  speed  being  checked  by  immediate  symp- 
toms of  approaching  dissolution  in  the  vehicle."  The  effect 
on  the  driver  and  his  passengers  appears  to  have  been  equally 
disastrous,  the  "  poor  human  frame  being  jolted  to  pieces." 

The  common  or  graded  roads  were  marked  out  by  fences 
in  the  more  settled  and  open  districts,  and  in  the  woods 
by  wide  clearings.  They  were  properly  drained  and  bridged 
and  an  attempt  was  made  to  reduce  steep  hills.  Although 
they  did  not  possess  an  artificial  road-bed,  they  were  very 
serviceable  except  for  the  heaviest  traffic.  Their  construc- 
tion was  expensive,  however,  as  they  were  laid  out  in  straight 
and  direct  lines  with  the  idea  of  overcoming  rather  than 
going   around    obstacles   in   their   path. 

In  the  more  settled  parts  of  Canada  the  construction  of 
the  turnpike  with  its  artificial  road-bed  began  with  the 
opening  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  materials  composing 
the  road-bed  varied.  Gravel  was  used  where  convenient.  In 
many  districts  plank  roads  were  used  after  the  Union,  but 
unless  they  rested  on  a  bed  of  sand  were  a  failure  owing 
to  the  expense  of  the  frequent  necessary  renewals.  The 
most  satisfactory  road-bed  was  of  macadam,  although  in  many 
places  Canadian  traffic  was  not  heavy  enough  thoroughly 
to  consolidate  the  materials  used  in  its  construction.  The 
best  roads  of  this  kind  were  those  outside  of  Montreal  and 
Quebec.  In  Upper  Canada  the  turnpikes  were  controlled 
by  Joint  Stock  Companies  in  the  main  and  were  kept  in  a 
miserable  condition. 
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Before  the  war  of  1812  the  four  principal  roads  in  the 
provinces  followed  the  routes  taken  later  by  the  railways. 
Tlie  first,  connecting  Lower  Canada  with  the  Maritime  Pro- 
vinces, began  at  Point  L-evis,  running  thence  to  Temiscouata, 
whence  it  ran  to  Fredericton  which  it  connected  with  St.  John, 
terminating  at  Halifax,  after  traversing  a  total  distance 
of  718  miles. 

The  second  road  followed  the  route  taken  later  by  the 
Grand  Trunk  and  Great  Western  Railways,  running  from 
Quebec  via  Montreal,  Coteau-du-lac  and  Cornwall,  to  Ivings- 
ton  and  thence  to  York.  From  York  it  ran  to  Michillimac- 
kinac  by  way  of  Fort  Erie  and  Detroit,  a  total  distance  of 
1,107  miles. 

The  purpose  of  the  third  road,  which  ran  from  Montreal 
to  the  international  boundary  line  en  route  to  Boston,  was 
later  accompUshed  by  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Atlantic  Rail- 
way. The  other  road  28  miles  long  connected  Laprairie 
with  Isle-aux-Noix. 

The  war  of  1812  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  development 
of  Canadian  transportation.  In  1817  a  stage  service  was 
established  between  Kingston  and  York.  By  1841  nearly 
6000  miles  of  post  roads  had  been  opened  in  the  Upper  Pro- 
vince, including  among  others  the  Hamilton  and  Dover 
Road,  the  Rice  Lake  Road,  the  Main  North  Toronto  Road, 
the  Cliatham  Sandwich  Road,  the  highways  between  Cornwall 
and  Bytown  and  Amherstburg  and  Sandwich. 

On  these  roads  the  conveyances  were  the  caleche  and 
the  post  chaise.  The  charge  was  high,  varying  from  six  and 
a  half  cents  upward  per  mile.  Tlie  first  stages  in  Upper 
Canada,  running  between  Queenstown  and  Fort  Erie,  charged 
four  cents  per  mile.  The  original  rate  from  Kingston  to  York 
by  stage  was  $18.00,  more  than  the  present  return  first  class 
fare  from  Montreal  to  Toronto.  The  fare  between  York  and 
Niagara  was  five  dollars.  On  the  roads  near  Montreal  and 
Quebec  moderate  rates  were  charged  and  a  considerable 
traffic  maintained.  In  the  Upper  Province  however  the 
roads  were  controlled  by  Companies  who  not  only  charged 
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excessive  tolls  but  kept  the  roads  in  a  poor  condition  of  repair. 
"  There  is  no  stronger  instance  of  the  patience  and  law- 
abiding  disposition  of  the  people,"  says  a  contemporary- 
writer,  "  than  their  toleration  of  so  great  an  imposition  as 
most  of  the  toll  roads  of  Upper  Canada." 

The  question  of  the  efficiency  of  a  public  service  leads 
to-day  to  a  study  of  the  attitude  of  thefgovernment  to  tliat 
service.  In  Lower  Canada  proprietors  were  required  by 
law  to  open  and  maintain  roads  in  front  of  their  land.  The 
cross  roads  and  larger  bridges  were  made  by  joint  labour. 
The  appointment  of  labour  was  determined  by  the  "  grand 
voyer,"  an  official  appointed  by  the  Crown,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  make  two  tours  of  inspection  annually  to  see  that 
the  roads  were  kept  in  good  repair.  In  1832  his  office  was 
taken  over  by  a  Board  of  Commissioners.  After  tlie  Union 
the  care  of  the  roads  was  entrusted  to  the  municipalities  which 
were  given  power  to  enforce  labour  upon  all  public  highways. 
The  apportionment  of  labour  had  a  property  basis,  while  the 
minimum  time  to  be  worked  by  anyone  was  two  days.  The 
local  governments  were  vested  with  limited  powers  of  ex- 
propriation, and  were  also  empowered  to  levy  local  rates  for 
the  maintenance  of  their  own  roads. 

The  policy  of  subsidizing  public  works  was  early  followed 
by  the  provincial  governments.  In  1804  Upper  Canada 
appropriated  the  sum  of  ;^1,000,  as  aid  to  road  construction. 
This  sum  was  increased  to  ;;^1,600  in  1806,  and  a  few  years 
later  to  ;^3,000.  At  the  opening  of  the  war  in  1812  ^6,000 
was  granted,  and  this  was  raised  to  ;^20,000  in  1815.  Between 
1830  and  1840  ;^228,000  was  devoted  to  the  same  purpose. 
Prior  to  1861  the  total  amount  spent  by  joint  stock  companies 
controlling  roads  in  Upper  Canada,  including  general  and 
special  grants  by  the  legislature  and  municipalities,  did  not 
exceed  $6,000,000.  In  the  Lower  Province  State  aid  to  road 
construction  did  not  begin  until  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812. 
Between  1815  and  1817  the  sum  of  ;^63,600  was  appropriated 
to  this  purpose.  In  the  three  years  following  1829  the  grants 
totalled  ;^120,000.    Prior  to  the  Union,  Lower  Canada  spent 
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about  $1,034,120  on  roads  and  between  1840  and  1860  this 
sum  was  increased  by  about  $2,000,000.  In  this  matter,  as 
in  railway  and  canal  enterprises,  the  conservatism  of  the 
French-Canadian  offered  no  competition  to  the  progressive 
spirit  of  the  Upper  Province.  Excluding  the  value  of  statute 
labour  and  its  commutation,  and  also  the  municipal  expenditure 
on  common  roads,  the  total  amount  expended  by  the  two 
provinces  prior  to  1860  was  less  than  $10,000,000,  or  less  than 
the  aid  granted  by  the  Provincial  Government  for  the  Con- 
struction of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway. 

Canada  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  early  history 
of  the  world's  ocean  shipping  industry,  both  in  ship-building 
and  in  the  traffic  that  early  developed  between  England  and 
America.  Extensive  ship-yards  at  Quebec  were  owned  by 
Canadians,  whose  names  are  synonyms  of  enterprise  and 
ability  in  the  history  of  shipping.  The  "  Columbus  "  and 
the  "  Renfrew,"  ten  times  larger  than  any  other  ships  then 
afloat,  were  built  at  the  Timber  Yard  on  the  Island  of  Orleans. 
The  first  ship  to  cross  the  Atlantic  by  steam,  the  "  Royal 
WiUiam,"  was  built  in  Quebec  and  Montreal,  saifing  from 
Quebec  on  the  18th  of  August  1833.  In  1840  the  first  regular 
steamship  service  between  England  and  America  was  estab- 
lished by  Mr.  Samuel  Cunard,  a  Canadian,  residing  at  Halifax. 
His  pioneer  ship,  the  "  Britannia,"  sailed  from  Halifax  in  June 
of  that  year.  The  first  Allan  liner,  the  "  Canadian,"  made 
her  maiden  trip  in  1854,  and  five  years  later  the  Allans  in- 
augurated a  fortnightly  mail  service  between  Quebec  and 
England. 

The  Canadian  harbours  were  considered  superior,  although 
little  attention  was  paid  to  the  development  of  Montreal  as 
a  port  until  after  Confederation.  Halifax  and  Quebec  were 
celebrated  then  as  now  for  tlieir  natural  facilities.  ''  Halifax 
Harbor  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,"  writes  a 
contemporary  traveller,  ''  and  is  calculated  to  afford  anchor- 
age for  upwards  of  a  tliousand  vessels  of  the  largest  class." 

Quebec  was  the  great  national  port  and  enjoyed  a  greater 
trade  than  did  Montreal,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  dredging 
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of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  of  Montreal  Harbour  had  only  been 
surveyed  by  1840.  The  lighting  of  the  channel  was  very 
imperfect,  there  being  only  ten  lighthouses  between  Montreal 
and  Anticosti,  a  distance  of  580  miles. 

The  first  steamship  on  Lake  Ontario  was  the  ''  Frontenac" 
built  at  Ernestown  in  1816  at  a  cost  of  ;;^  15, 000.  Ten 
years  later  there  were  only  seven  vessels  on  the  lake  and 
altogether  these  had  cost  about  ;^39,500.  Many  important 
towns  developed  an  active  trade  with  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
also  with  New  York  via  the  Erie  Canal,  before  the  American 
railway  system  had  been  extended  to  the  lakes.  Many  of  the 
lake  ports  were  fitted  up  with  stone  piers  and  an  extensive 
trade  was  carried  on  between  them,  which  by  1840  gave 
employment  to  about  fifty  steamships  and  a  large  fleet  of 
saiHng  vessels. 

With  the  development  of  the  carrying  trade  on  the 
lakes,  care  was  taken  to  determine  safe  routes  of  navigation 
and  to  build  seaworthy  craft.  Owing  to  the  violence  of 
lake  storms  only  the  most  substantial  materials  were  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  latter.  Some  of  the  passenger 
steamers  were  well  equipped  and  even  luxuriously  furnished. 
The  first  steamship  on  Lake  Ontario  in  1840  was  the  "  Great 
Britain,"  which  is  described  as  of  "  great  dimensions,"  and 
containing  as  "  many  conveniences  as  a  fashionable  hotel. 
The  cabins  are  long  and  broad  and  furnished  in  the  most 
sumptuous  manner — that  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the 
ladies  has  sofas,  mirrors,  and  every  other  luxury." 

To  ensure  the  safety  of  navigation  the  Canadian  and 
American  governments  established  lighthouses  on  the  lakes 
at  an  early  date.  Much  attention  was  also  given  to  the  im- 
provement of  harbours  by  the  construction  of  stone  piers  and 
breakwaters. 

Much  traffic  found  its  way  from  the  lakes  through  the 
•canals  to  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Hudson.  Before  turning 
to  a  discussion  of  the  canals,  we  will  consider  briefly  the  con- 
ditions on  the  rivers  prior  to  the  introduction  of  railway 
competition. 
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The  first  steamboat  on  the  St.  Lawrence  was  the  ''  Ac- 
commodation," built  by  Mr.  John  Molson  in  1809.  The 
"  Accommodation  "  left  Montreal  with  ten  passengers  on  board 
on  Wednesday,  November  3rd,  1809,  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  and  arrived  at  Quebec  at  8  a.m.  the  following 
Saturday  after  a  journey  of  sixty-six  hours.  The  fare  was 
$8.00.  At  Quebec  the  boat  was  inspected  by  the  usual  crowd 
of  citizens  and  a  local  paper  printed  the  following  description : 
"  The  boat  received  her  impulse  from  an  open  double-spoked 
perpendicular  wheel,  on  either  side,  without  any  circular 
band  or  rim.  To  the  end  of  each  double  spoke  a  square 
board  is  fixed  which  enters  the  water  and  by  the  rotary 
motion  acts  like  a  paddle.  The  wheels  are  put  and  kept  in 
motion  by  steam  which  operates  the  vessel.  And  a  mast  is 
to  be  fixed  in  her  for  the  purpose  of  using  a  sail  when  the 
wind  is  favourable,  which  would  occasionally  accelerate  her 
headway." 

During  the  next  twenty  years  very  little  progress  was 
made.  In  1829  the  ''  Lady  Sherbrooke  "  and  the  "  Chambly  " 
were  two  of  the  principal  steamboats  on  the  river.  Both 
vessels  were  "  paddle  wheelers,"  145  feet  in  length  and  of 
fifty  feet  beam,  the  former  drawing  two  feet  of  water  and  the 
latter  six  feet. 

By  1840,  however,  considerable  advancement  had  been 
made,  especially  on  the  route  from  Montreal  to  Quebec. 
All  sailing  vessels  bound  for  Montreal  were  towed  up  the 
river  by  steamboats  belonging  to  the  "  St.  Lawrence  Steam- 
boat Tow  Company,"  the  towage  charges  varying  with  the 
size  of  the  vessel  towed. 

A  ferry  service  was  inaugurated  between  Quebec  and 
the  south  shore  at  an  early  date,  the  vessels  being  propelled 
by  horse  power  in  the  manner  in  use  in  Holland  and  in  some 
parts  of  England  at  the  time.  "  These  animals,"  writes 
Stevenson,  ''  are  secured  in  small  houses  on  the  decks  of  the 
vessels  and  the  effort  they  make  in  the  act  of  walking  on  the 
circumference  of  a  large  horizontal  wheel  produces  a  power 
which  is  supplied  to  drive  the  paddle  wheel  of  the  ferry  boat 
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in  the  same  manner  as  the  motion  of  the  wheel  in  the  tread- 
mill is  applied  to  the  performance  of  different  descriptions 
of  work." 

The  steamboat,  however,  did  not  immediately  displace 
the  older  forms  of  conveyance  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the 
"  bateaux  "  and  Dm-ham  boats  continued  to  come  in  for  a 
large  share  of  the  heavy  traffic.  The  "  bateau  "  was  a  large 
flat-bottomed  skiff  **  sharp  at  both  ends,  about  forty  feet  long 
and  eight  or  ten  feet  wide  in  the  middle,  from  which  the 
boat  curved  slightly  upwards  to  each  end.  It  drew,  even 
when  laden,  only  about  two  inches  of  water  and  was  propeUed 
by  oars  or  by  sails  in  a  fair  wind.  Their  sharp  curved  ends 
enabled  them  to  be  dragged  up  the  rapids  by  oxen  and  wind- 
lasses aided  by  poles,  though  sometimes  they  were  unladen 
and  carried  across  short  portages." 

The  Durham  boats  were  flat-bottomed  barges  with  a  keel 
or  centre  board  and  a  rounded  bow,  while  their  carrying 
capacity  was  equal  to  ten  times  that  of  the  "  bateau."  In 
1835  there  were  eight  hundred  of  these  boats  and  about 
fifteen  hundred  bateaux  engaged  in  the  St.  Lawrence  traffic 
above  Montreal,  Lachine  being  their  starting  point  for  the 
West. 

In  the  timber  trade,  which  at  this  time  was  very  large, 
the  log  raft  was  commonly  used.  Very  strongly  built,  it 
was  furnished  with  masts  and  sails  and  steered  by  means  of 
oars.  Upon  it  wooden  houses  were  erected  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  crew  and  their  famiUes.  These  rafts  had  a 
surface  area  of  from  thirty  to  forty  thousand  square  feet 
and  varied  in  value  from  ;^3,000  to  ;^5,000.  At  Quebec  they 
were  broken  up  to  be  made  into  timber  for  export. 

In  these  years  when  the  rivers  were  the  chief  routes 
for  the  transportation  of  heavy  freight,  the  many  natural 
impediments  to  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  were  a 
standing  menace.  The  force  of  St.  Mary's  current  prevented 
ascending  steamboats  from  making  more  than  fifty  yards 
headway  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  navigation  of  Lake 
St.  Peter  was  never  attempted  after  dark  by  large  vessels. 
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The  Cascades  and  the  Coteau  Rapids  were  passable  by  the 
bateaux  alone.  Lachine  Rapids  were  a  source  of  constant 
dread  to  mariners  and  were  descended  by  the  bateaux  and 
Durham  boats  alone,  which  were  then  sold  at 'Montreal. 

The  necessity  of  avoiding  tliese  difficulties  resulted  in 
the  construction  of  canals.  In  this  work  Canada  kept  pace 
with  the  United  States.  In  1810  the  Erie  Canal  Commission 
was  appointed  with  CHnton  at  its  head,  and  fifteen  years  later 
the  canal  was  completed  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Hudson  River, 
at  a  cost  of  $5,700,000.  Until  railway  competition  was  in- 
troduced this  canal  was  a  financial  success.  Canal  building, 
however,  did  not  begin  in  earnest  in  the  United  States  until 
after  the  war  of  1812,  and  then  the  chief  motive  was  to  find  a 
cheap  outlet  for  coal  from  the  anthracite  fields  to  the  Atlantic 
coast.  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland  supported 
those  projects,  which  were  designed  to  give  them  a  through 
water  route  to  the  West.  Many  of  these  early  ventures  were 
failures  even  before  the  advent  of  rail  competition  and  in 
spite  of  liberal  subsidies  from  tlie  federal  government. 

The  history  of  Canadian  canals  before  the  Union  de- 
monstrates the  jealousy  and  incapacity  of  the  provincial 
governments.  The  value  of  the  railway  was  not  quickly 
realized  in  Canada,  and  enormous  sums  of  money  were  in- 
vested in  canals  some  of  which  have  been  rendered  of  Httle  use 
by  the  construction  of  railways.  In  1819  Mr.  Robert  Gourlay 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Niagara  '^  Spectator,"  in  which  he  urged 
the  construction  of  ship  canals  on  the  St.  Lawrence  large 
enough  to  admit  sliips  of  two  hundred  tons  burthen.  Twenty 
years  later  a  British  engineer  urged  the  development  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  route  as  the  most  important  work  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  Canada.  "  With  the  aid  of  some  short  fines 
of  canal  formed  to  overcome  the  natural  obstacles  presented 
by  the  Falls  of  Niagara  and  the  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
these  great  lakes  are  converted  into  a  continuous  fine  of  water 
communication,  penetrating  upwards  of  2,000  miles  into 
the  remote  regions  of  North  America,  which,  but  for  these 
valuable  provisions  of  nature,  must  in  all  probabifity  have 
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remained  forever  inaccessible."  Although  this  was  written 
after  the  value  of  the  railway  had  been  demonstrated  in  both 
England  and  the  United  States,  it  expresses  the  general 
trend  of  opinion  in  Canada  at  the  time. 

The  early  canals  of  Canada  may  be  divided  into  three 
groups:  The  Chambly  Canal,  designed  to  connect  the  St. 
Lawrence  with  the  Hudson  via  the  old  Richelieu  and  Lake 
Champlain  route ;  the  Rideau  system,  connecting  Lake  Ontario 
with  the  St.  Lawrence  by  way  of  the  Ottawa  River;  the  St. 
Lawrence  system,  including  the  canals  at  Lachine,  Beau- 
harnois,  Cornwall,  Williamsburg,  and  the  WeUand  Canal. 

The  Chambly  Canal  has  been  claimed  by  some  writers 
to  have  been  the  first  Canadian  canal.  The  claim  needs 
qualification,  as  this  canal  was  begun  in  1831  and  was  not 
completed  until  1843,  so  that  as  a  project  the  Lachine  Canal 
antedates  it.  The  idea  of  a  canal  to  connect  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  Lake  Champlain  by  the  Richeheu  was  proposed 
to  Haldimand  in  1775  by  one  Silas  Deane,  and  subsequently 
in  1791  and  1796  to  Dorchester,  who  conceded  the  mifitary 
and  commercial  value  of  such  a  work.  Many  schemes  were 
propounded  to  effect  this  connection,  among  them  being 
canals  f rom  Longueuil  to  St.  Johns,  and  from  Caughnawaga 
to  St.  Johns.  The  scheme  finally  adopted  was  the  cutting 
of  a  canal  at  Chambly  and  the  raising  of  a  dam  at  St.  Ours. 
The  professed  object  of  this  work  was  to  compete  with  the 
Erie  Canal  and  to  develop  the  Ottawa  lumber  trade  with  New 
York  and  the  Eastern  States. 

In  1818  an  act  was  passed  incorporating  a  company  to 
build  the  canal.  The  company  found  itself  unable  to  procure 
the  necessary  capital,  and  five  years  later  the  province  was 
authorized  to  begin  construction  at  St.  Johns.  Work  was 
not  commenced  until  1831,  but  even  then  the  parsimony 
of  the  Legislature  and  the  political  troubles  of  1837-38  pre- 
vented completion  before  1843.  In  1867  it  was  still  a 
small  canal,  only  large  enough  to  allow  the  passage  of 
bateaux  and  small  steamboats,  its  locks  being  only  120  feet 
long  by  24  feet  wide.     The  total  cost  of  the  canal  before 
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Confederation  was  $480,816.  The  St.  Ours  dam,  wLich 
was  constructed  to  deepen  the  water  in  the  Richelieu  and 
so  to  increase  the  value  of  the  canal,  was  completed  in  1849 
at  a  cost  of  $144,553. 

The  Rideau  system  was  designed  to  connect  Montreal  with 
Kingston  by  an  inland  route.  It  was  built  as  a  miUtary 
precaution,  tlie  result  of  the  War  of  1812.  In  1824  the 
government  of  Upper  Canada  refused  to  undertake  its  con- 
struction, even  with  Imperial  aid,  and  two  years  later  the 
work  was  commenced  b}^  tl<e  Royal  Engineers.  A  preliminary 
survey  was  completed  in  1826  by  Colonel  By  and  Mr.  John 
McTaggart.  The  estimated  cost  of  construction  was  $507,000. 
The  canal  was  opened  for  traffic  in  1832,  though  not  com- 
pleted until  two  years  later.  In  1856  the  control  of  the 
Rideau  was  handed  over  to  the  Canadian  authorities.  The 
canal  was  132^  miles  long  and  had  forty-seven  locks,  134 
feet  long  by  32  feet  wide,  which  admitted  vessels  of  125 
tons  burthen.     Its  cost  had  amounted  to  ;^1, 000,000  by  1865. 

The  Carillon  and|Grenville  Canals  on  the  Ottawa  River, 
which  form  part  of  the  Rideau  System,  were  built  by  the 
Imperial  Government,  which  retained  control  of  them  until 
1853.  There  were  originally  three  in  number,  built  on  the 
same  scale  as  the  Lachine  Canal.  These  canals  have  not 
been  used  for  passenger  traffic  since  the  Union,  owing  to 
the  early  construction  of  the  Carillon  and  Grenville  Rail- 
way wliich  was  originally  designed  as  a  section  of  the  North 
Shore  Railway  between  Montreal  and  Bytown. 

The  other  lock  on  this  system,  that  at  St.  Anne's,  was 
finished  in  tlie  summer  of  1843.  Its  dimensions  were  190  ft. 
by  45  feet,  and  it  allowed  the  passage  of  vessels  drawing  five 
and  a  half  feet  of  water. 

The  St.  Lawrence  canals  are  the  most  important  in 
Canada.  Their  necessity  was  foreseen  at  an  early  date. 
In  1701  Dollier  de  Casson,  Superior  of  the  Sulpician  Seminary 
at  Montreal,  commissioned  one  Catalogue,  a  French  engineer, 
to  dig  a  canal  to  Lachine,  but,  owing  to  the  death  of  the  priest, 
the  work  was  stopped  at  an  early  date.     In  1717  another 
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attempt  was  made,  but  after  $4,000  had  been  expended,  the 
project  was  abandoned  because  of  a  necessary  rock  cut  at 
La  chine.  In  1803  the  idea  was  broached  to  the  Government 
of  Lower  Canada,  with  the  result  that  ;i^4,000  was  appropriated 
for  the  removal  of  dangerous  impediments  in  the  rapids. 
In  1815,  when  the  Rideau  project  was  being  urged  by  the 
Imperial  authorities,  the  Government  of  Lower  Canada  voted 
the  sum  of  ;^25,000  for  the  construction  of  the  Lachine  Canal, 
but  the  work  was  not  commenced  during  the  next  four  years. 
In  1819  a  company  was  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $750,000 
to  build  the  canal,  but  as  at  the  end  of  two  years  no  progress 
had  been  made,  an  act  was  passed  in  1821  authorizing  the 
construction  of  the  canal  at  the  public  expense,  and  a  Board 
of  Commissioners  was  appointed  to  super\dse  the  work. 
Under  Mr.  Burnett,  the  engineer  in  charge,  rapid  progress 
was  made,  and  in  1824  the  canal  was  opened  for  traffic 
although  not  completed  until  the  following  year.  Expert 
opinion  pronounced  its  construction  as  "  equal  in  merit  to 
any  canal  in  the  world." 

In  its  early  years  the  canal  was  used  mainly  by  the 
Durham  boats  and  bateaux  on  their  return  to  their  points 
of  departure,  whereas  formerly  they  had  been  sold  after 
descending  the  rapids.  By  1829  the  canal  had  cost  ;^130,000. 
It  was  between  eight  and  a  half  and  nine  miles  long  and 
accomplished  a  total  rise  of  44%  feet  by  means  of  six  locks, 
built  in  red  sandstone.  These  locks  were  100  feet  long  with 
a  surface  width  of  48  feet,  and  the  depth  of  water  was  five 
feet.  Shortly  after  the  Union  the  enlargement  of  the  canal 
was  undertaken.  The  depth  was  increased  to  nine  feet 
tliroughout,  and  the  surface  width  was  made  120  feet.  These 
alterations  were  completed  in  1848  and  increased  the  cost  of 
the  canal  to  about  $2,000,000,  which  by  1865  had  risen  to  over 
$2,500,000.  The  new  ship  canal  was  commenced  in  1875  and 
is  eight  and  a  quarter  miles  long.  Its  breadth  is  152  feet  from 
Lachine  to  Cote  St.  Paul  and  200  feet  for  the  rest  of  the 
distance.     The  greatest  depth  is  fifteen  feet. 
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The  Beauharnois  Canal  was  the  first  lock  canal  in  Canada, 
overcoming  the  Cascade,  Cedar,  and  Coteau  rapids.     It  was 
promoted  by  Haldimand  for  commercial   and  military  pur- 
poses.    Construction  was  begun  in  1779  and  completed  four 
years  later.     It  was  forty  feet  long  and  six  feet  wide,  and 
was  intended  to  be  used   by  the  bateaux  alone.     Between 
1800  and  1804  these  dimensions  were  increased  so  as  to  allow 
the  passage  of  a  ''  brigade  "  of   six   bateaux,  and  to  admit 
the  Durham  boats,  which  could  carry  a  cargo  of  350  barrels 
of  flour.     Before  the  construction  of  the  Erie,  Vermont  and 
Northern  New  York  took  advantage  of  this  canal  to  ship 
their  exports  via  the  St.  Lawrence.     Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  barrels  of  flour  and  bushels  of  grain  thus  passed  down 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  out  to  sea  in  the  closing  years  of  the 
eighteenth  and  the  opening  years  of  the  nineteenth  centuries. 
A  new  canal  was  completed  in  1845  and  was  situated  about 
nineteen  miles  from  La  chine.     It  was  eleven  and  a  haK  miles 
long  and  had  nine  locks  with  a  total  lockage  of  eighty-two 
and  a  half  feet.     The  locks  were  two  hundred  feet  long  and 
forty-five  feet  wide  in  the  chambers.     The  depth  of  water 
was  nine  feet.     The   cost  of  this  canal  was  over  $1,250,000 
and  the  charge  for  maintenance  varied  from  $6,000  to  $7,000 
per  annum. 

The  Cornwall  canals  were  projected  soon  after  the  war 
of  1812.  Work  was  commenced  by  citizens  of  Brockville 
to  whom  the  construction  of  the  Rideau  system  had  brought 
serious  financial  losses.  In  1832  the  government  appropri- 
ated ;^70,000  for  the  work  and  appointed  three  commissioners 
to  supervise  it.  The  surveys  were  completed  in  a  short  time 
and  construction  was  commenced  in  1834.  Owing  to  the 
rebellion  and  other  political  troubles,  the  canal  was  not  com- 
pleted until  twelve  years  later.  It  was  eleven  and  a  half 
miles  long  and  cost  ;;^328,615.  Its  six  locks  were  each  200 
feet  long  and  55  feet  wide  at  the  surface.  By  1867  the  canal 
had  cost  about  $2,000,000. 

The  Williamsburg  Canals  with  a  total  length  of  twelve 
miles  were  opened  during  the  years  1846-7,  after  three  years 
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hc.d  been  spent  in  their  construction.  They  are  now  used 
mainly  for  the  movement  of  upward  freight,  as  passenger 
steamers  can  both  ascend  and  descend  the  rapids  at  these 
points.  These  canals  are  built  on  the  same  scale  as  the 
Beauharnois  Canal  and  cost  about  $1,225,000. 

The  Welland  Canal  connects  Lake  Erie  with  Lake  Ontario, 
avoiding  Niagara  Falls.  It  is  twenty-eight  miles  long,  run- 
ning from  Port  Dalhousie  to  St.  Catharines.  At  the  time  of 
Confederation  it  overcame  a  rise  of  330  feet  by  means  of 
twenty-seven  locks,  which  varied  in  length  from  180  to  200 
feet.  The  necessity  of  this  canal  may  have  been  seen  by  the 
French  settlers  who  held  old  Fort  Niagara  before  the  British 
occupation.  The  great  impetus  to  its  construction  came  from 
the  war  of  1812.  In  1821  the  Government  of  Upper  Canada 
appointed  a  commission  which  reported  favorably  on  the  pro- 
ject in  1823.  In  the  following  year  a  company  was  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  stock  of  $150,000  to  carry  out  the  work 
of  construction,  the  cost  of  which  was  original^  estimated  at 
$104,000.  In  the  same  year  work  was  commenced  with  the 
object  of  constructing  "  a  boat  canal  combined  with  an  in- 
chned  railway  instead  of  locks,  and  with  a  tunnel  through  the 
summit."  After  a  few  months  work  this  project  was  aban- 
doned for  an  open  canal  with  locks.  In  this  year  the  capital 
stock  of  the  company  was  increased  to  $800,000,  part  of  the 
new  issue  being  subscribed  in  Upper  Canada  and  the  balance 
in  the  United  States.  A  limit  of  ;^75,000  was  placed  on  the 
amount  of  capital  to  be  sold  to  American  investors,  the  object 
being  to  retain  control  of  the  canal  in  Canada.  This,  coupled 
with  the  hostility  of  the  Lower  Province  and  the  aloofness  of 
England,  made  it  difficult  for  the  company  to  obtain  funds, 
so  that  in  1826  the  provincial  government  was  forced  to  ad- 
vance a  loan  of  $100,000  and  in  the  following  year  to  take 
;i^50,000  of  the  company's  stock.  Reassured  by  this  action 
the  Lower  Province  subscribed  ;£25,000. 

In  1828  the  Company's  engineers  estimated  that  a  sum 
of  ;^90,000  was  still  required  for  the  completion  of  the  canal, 
and  by  an  appeal  to  the  Imperial  Government  secured  ;^50,000. 
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The  canal  was  opened  in  1829,  when  two  sliips,  the  "  Anna 
Jane  "  and  the  "  R.  H.  Boughton,"  both  drawing  seven 
and  a  half  feet  of  water  and  of  twenty-one  and  a  half  feet 
beam,  sailed  through  from  Lake  Ontario  to  Lake  Erie. 

As  completed  in  1829  the  canal  had  forty  wooden  locks, 
each  110  feet  long.  Improvements  were  found  to  be  neces- 
sary, and  upon  application  to  the  Legislature  the  company 
received  a  grant  of  $100,000  and  was  given  permission  to 
increase  its  stock  to  $1,500,000.  Two  years  later,  in  spite 
of  a  bitter  and  almost  violent  opposition,  the  government 
made  a  further  grant  of  $200,000  and  in  1833  and  1834  sub- 
scribed for  $230,000  additional  stock,  stipulating  at  tlie  same 
time  that  it  should  have  the  power  to  nominate  three  out 
of  the  four  directors.  In  1833  improvements  were  begun 
under  government  control  which  made  the  route  to  Lake 
Erie  more  direct  by  using  the  Grand  River  as  a  feeder.  This 
proved  later  to  be  another  mistake  as  the  water  supply  of 
this  stream  was  not  nearly  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

In  1837  the  Government  decided  to  make  the  canal  a 
public  work  and  to  complete  it  as  such.  Money  was  voted  to 
buy  up  the  outstanding  stock  and  to  bring  the  canal  under 
public  management.  With  the  union  of  the  two  Provinces  the 
canal  became  public  property.  From  this  time  on  the  im- 
provements were  made  in  a  systematic  and  capable  manner. 
The  work  was  stimulated  by  a  new  "  Canadian  "  spirit  and 
also  by  the  promise  of  the  Imperial  Government  to  guarantee 
loans  made  for  the  improvement  of  navigation.  It  was 
decided  to  lower  the  whole  summit  level  of  the  canal  so  as 
to  make  Lake  Erie  the  feeder,  a  work  of  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty which  was  only  completed  in  1881.  The  old  wooden 
locks  were  replaced  by  twenty-seven  new  ones  of  stone  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  long  with  a  depth  of  twenty-seven  and 
a  half  feet  in  the  chambers.  The  canal  was  made  fifty  feet 
wide  and  nine  feet  deep  tliroughout.  The  enlargement  of 
the  locks  was  completed  by  1845  and  the  widening  of  tlie  canal 
itself  by  1865.     Prior  to  Confederation  the  canal  cost  about 
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$8,500,000.  Of  this  some  $2,000,000  was  wasted  by  the 
bungUng  of  a  private  company. 

There  remain  to  be  mentioned  the  smaller  canals  which 
were  built  in  this  period  through  local  influence  rather  than 
national  necessity.  In  1798  the  first  "  Soo "  canal  was 
constructed  by  the  North-West  Fur  Trading  Company  of 
Montreal,  but  was  burned  by  the  Americans  in  1814,  and  was 
not  renewed  until  after  Confederation. 

Two  canals  were  built  at  an  early  date  to  improve  the 
navigation  of  Burlington  Bay,  at  the  south-west  corner  of 
Lake  Ontario.  The  Desjardins  canal,  which  Cost  $300,000, 
was  rendered  practically  useless  by  the  construction  of 
the  Great  Western  Railway.  The  Burlington  Bay  Canal  was 
simply  a  cut  across  the  sand  bar  in  front  of  Hamilton  Harbor, 
and  was  designed  to  give  that  port  an  outlet  to  Lake  Ontario. 
By  1865  this  cut  had  cost  $433,000  but  was  one  of  the  few 
paying  canals  in  Canada,  showing  a  net  revenue  of  $15,718 
in  1855  and  of  $17,240  in  1863. 

The  Trent  River  Navigation  consists  of  a  series  of  water 
stretches  designed  to  connect  Lake  Huron  with  the  Bay  of 
Quinte  via  Lake  Simcoe.  This  work  has  never  been  a  success. 
Although  commenced  in  1837,  construction  was  delayed  for  a 
long  time,  and  even  to-day  the  canal  is  of  little  use  save  for 
local  purposes. 

The  Grand  River  Canals  were  an  attempt  to  make  the 
Grand  River  navigable  as  far  as  Brantford.  The  funds 
necessary  for  their  construction  were  advanced  by  that  town, 
which  later  foreclosed  its  mortgage  in  1865.  Like  the 
Desjardins  Canal  this  project  has  proven  a  financial  failure. 
Superseded  by  the  railroad,  it  has  been  used  only  for  the 
heaviest  of  freights  such  as  coal,  lumber,  salt  and  gypsum. 

Other  canals  projected  in  this  era  were  the  Murray 
Canal,  the  St.  Peters  Canal,  a  canal  to  connect  Toronto 
with  Georgian  Bay  via  the  River  Humber,  Lake  Simcoe  and 
the  Holland  River,  and  finally  the  Ottawa  Canal  designed 
to  connect  Lake  Huron  with  the  Ottawa  River  by  way  of 
the  French  River  and  Lake  Nipissing. 
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This  closes  a  brief  survey  of  early  transportation  in 
Canada.  By  1840  the  superiority  of  the  railway  had  been 
demonstrated  in  Europe  and  America.  Canada's  delay 
in  adopting  it  was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  country 
was  not  yet  ready  for  it.  By  1841,  however,  its  political 
troubles  were  calmed  and  responsible  government  was  en- 
joyed. With  the  Union  Canada  entered  on  an  era  of  great 
industrial  prosperity.  "  One  of  the  most  lightly  taxed  and 
favourably  situated  countries  in  the  world,  it  offered  great 
inducements  to  the  influx  of  capital  and  immigration."  The 
repeal  of  British  protection,  involving  the  loss  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  cast  the  Colonies  on  their  own  resources  and  developed 
in  them  a  new  spirit  of  self-reliance.  Tlie  Provinces  could 
now  engage  in  trade  as  they  saw  fit  and  "  subject  to  a  tariff 
fixed  by  themselves."  They  were  left  free  to  foster  home 
enterprise,  and  transportation  came  in  for  the  lion's  share  of 
attention.  The  railway  was  needed  in  Canada  to  open  up 
new  country  and  to  facilitate  transportation  in  those  districts 
already  settled.  It  also  served  to  attract  large  sums  of 
capital  to  the  country  and  created  a  great  demand  for  labour. 
Trans- Atlantic  steamship  lines  established  shortly  after  1850 
greatly  increased  the  trade  of  Montreal  and  Quebec,  while  the 
creation  of  municipal  corporations  stimulated  local  enter- 
prise and  gave  rise  to  an  increased  demand  for  rapid  communi- 
cation. With  the  advent  of  the  railway  Canada  entered  on 
a  new  era. 

George  V.  Cousins 
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JOHN  BROWN 

HEN  Old  John  Brown  was  needed  here 

God  clouded  Uriel's  eyes, 
Took  from  his  mind  remembrance  clear, 

And  gave  a  babe's  disguise: 
*'  Go  forth,  Archangel  spirit  pure, 

To  work  the  change  I  doom, 
Suffer  all  pangs  that  men  endure, 

And  glorify  a  tomb ; 
Strike  terribly;  strike  not  in  hate; 

Be  not  by  helpers  led; 
Follow  the  soul,  though  mortal  fate 

Ordain  the  body  dead; 
All  who  oppose  thee,  all  who  aid. 

Stand  equal  in  My  sight. 
Predestined  ere  the  world  was  made 

To  serve  the  wrong  or  right. 

Whose  battle  must  be  endless  fought 

Even  by  My  design. 
That  from  the  strife  be  endless  wrought 
The  Powers  which  are  Mine." 

When  old  John  Brown  was  but  a  child 

His  soul's  immortal  flame 
Could  not  to  praise  be  reconciled 

Whilst  gibe  and  scorn  and  shame 
Were  portioned  to  the  friendly  black 

He  deemed  of  equal  worth. 
So  young  his  justice  did  attack 
The  wrong  he  found  on  earth. 
"  Blow  ye  the  trumpets,  blow 
The  gladly  solemn  sound, 
His  victory  nations  know 
To  earth's  remotest  bound.'' 
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When  Old  John  Brown  was  yet  a  youth, 

His  heart,  Uke  Gideon's  sword, 
Whose  trenchant  edges  knew  not  ruth, 

Was  steeled  to  serve  the  Lord ; 
His  best  beloved  all  he  vowed 
To  flinch  not  from  the  way 
Of  war  against  the  strong  and  proud 
Whose  hands  were  swift  to  slay. 
His  sons'  dear  blood  they  shed. 

They  knew  not  what  they  did. 
Since  they  had  never  read 
The  purpose  which  God  hid. 

When  Old  John  Brown  on  Kansas'  plain 

Lay  watching  stars  by  night, 
The  mighty  midnight-wheehng  wain 

Brought  round  the  sign  to  fight: 
"Up,  men!"  he  sprang,  ''God's  signals  call 

To  strike  far  stronger  bands, 
Nor  can  the  Gates  of  Hell  appal 
When  He  holds  up  our  hands." 
Blow  ye  the  trumpets,  blow 
The  gladly  solemn  sound; 
God  signals  even  so 

Us  cumberers  of  the  ground. 


&■" 


When  Old  John  Brown,  amid  his  dead. 

On  Harper's  Ferry's  day. 
Was  asked  to  yield,  the  greybeard  said: 

''  Do  now  the  worst  ye  may; 
My  cup  is  drunk ;  Jehovah  comes ; 

Deliverance  shineth  nigh; 
My  spirit  hears  avenging  drums, 
And  here  I  wish  to  die ; 

For  Masters  as  for  Slaves 

God  sent  me  to  my  deed, 
Up  from  our  equal  graves 
Shall  rise  His  perfect  seed." 
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When  Old  John  Brown,  sore  cut  and  thrust, 

Lay  chained  within  the  cell, 
He  faltered  never  in  his  trust 
That  God  had  led  him  well: 
"  Me  from  eternity  He  sent, 

And  thither  now  He  draws. 
Since  all  my  speck  of  Time  was  spent 
In  His  most  urgent  cause; 
And  if  a  longer  life 

He  did  to  me  assign, 
My  part  were  still  the  strife 
To  serve  His  great  design." 

When  Old  John  Brown  knew|friends  had  planned 

By  force  to  set  him  free, 
He  told  them:     "  Though  this  jail|did  stand 

With  open  doors  for  me, 
Here  would  I  wait  the  hangman's  rope, 

And  welcome  true  the  fate 
Which  works  far  more  exceeding  hope 
Of  Glory's  endless  weight." 

Blow  ye  the  trumpets,  blow 
The  gladly  solemn  sound 
For  that  supernal  glow 

WTiich  made  his  name  renowned. 

When  Old  John  Brown  camejforth  to  die 

With  iron-circled  wrists, 
Nigh  noon,  he  cast  a  friendly  eye 

About  Potomac's  mists; 
His  accents  blest  Virginia's  air, 

Her  pleasant  hills  and  shore, — 
"  This  country  looks  to  me  more  fair 
Than  all  I'd  seen  before." 

It  seemed  he  heard  a  choir 

Of  angels  purely  sing. 
And  loved  their  bright  attire 
Of  raiment  and  of  wing. 
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When  Old  John  Brown's  dead  body  came 

From  off  the  gallows'  tree, 
A  Nation  felt  his  soul  of  flame 

Astir  from  sea  to  sea; 
Then  armies  sprang  from  Pity's  wrath, 

Patience  and  fear  were  gone, 
And  millions  hasted  in  the  path 
His  soul  went  marching  on. 

Blow  ye  the  trumpets,  blow 
The  gladly  solemn  sound. 
May  that  great  spirit  go 

Marching  the  whole  world  round! 

When  Old  John  Brown  comes  clear  to  thought 

My  soul  is  overjoyed. 
And  strange  is  then  a  vision  wrought 

In  space  and  ether  void. 
Where  naught  is  seen,  and  naught  is  heard, 

And  naught  is  felt  or  known. 
Except  the  wonder  of  the  Word, 
And  shining  of  the  Throne, 
Till  hidden  trumpets  blow 

The  gladly  solemn  sound. 
And  thrilling  portents  flow 
Through  the  abyss  profound. 

Then  "  Old  John  Bro^vii  "  pure  strains  invoke, 

And  angels  multiply, 
And  all  who,  guiltless,  bare  the  yoke 

On  earth  come  marching  by; 
They  halt;  then  armies  shining  bright, 

With  statesmen  true  beside. 
And  women  who  upheld  their  fight 
Stand  with  the  glorified. 

And  rescued  children  play, 
And  warrior  chiefs  arise. 
And  friendly  Blue  and  Grey 
Smile  beneath  wondering  skies. 
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When  Old  John  Brown's  great  name  is  called, 

Then  all  glow  newly  glad, 
And  Lincoln's  face  beams  disenthralled 

From  all  that  made  it  sad, 
While  high  the  heavenly  choir  acclaim 

That  ever-dauntless  soul 
Who  scorned  all  anguish  and  all  blame 
In  marching  to  his  goal; 

Then  louder  trumpets  blow 
The  gladly  solemn  sound. 
And  one  in  humble  garb  and  low 
Stands  forth  in  fetters  bound. 

Tis  Old  John  Brown,  anigh  the  Throne, 

Till,  O  surpassing  bright! 
To  Uriel's  stature  hath  he  grown, 

And  Archangelic  light; 
High  in  his  grasp  the  brand  he  bares 

More  great  than  Gideon's  sword, 
He  waves  it  wide,  and  loud  declares: 
Follow,  who  fear  the  Lord!" 
Then  all  the  host  as  one, 

While  solemn  trumpets  sound. 
Glad  in  eternal  unison 
March  with  the  Leader  found. 

Edward  William  Thomson 
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EUGENE  LE  ROY 

LE  NOM  meme  d'Eugene  Le  Roy  est  peut-etre  inconnu  a 
la  plupart  des  lecteurs  de  cette  Revue,  etsi  j'etaissur 
qu'ilen  fut  ainsi,  je  ne  songerais  pas  am 'en  etonner,  caren 
France  meme  Le  Roy  est  loin  d'avoir  obtenu  la  notoriety  a 
laqiielle  son  talent  litteraire  et  la  haute  portee  sociale  de  son 
oeuvre  devraient  lui  donner  droit,  semble-t-il.  Mort  il  y  a  deux 
annees  seulement,  apres  une  longue  vie  de  pres  de  soixante- 
dix  ans  tout  entiere  consacree  au  travail,  il  a  laisse  derriere 
lui  une  demi-douzaine  de  romans  ou  recueils  de  nouvelles 
dont  trois  au  moins  sont  des  chefs  d'oeuvre,  et  pourtant  il 
n'est  guere  connu,  en  dehors  du  milieu  local  de  ses  compatriotes 
dont  il  a  pour  tou jours  fixe  dans  ses  hvres  la  fagon  de  sentir 
originale  comme  les  aspirations  les  plus  profondes,  que  d'un 
petit  cercle  d'amis,  de  lettres,  de  curieux,  qui  s'interessent  a 
la  description  de  la  vie  populaire,  peut-etre  aussi  au  travail  de 
propagande  republicaine  et  d'organisation  paysanne  que 
quelques  convaincus,  comme  Le  Roy  lui-meme,  ont  recemment 
essaye  dans  certaines  provinces  un  peu  arrierees  de  France. 

De  cette  obscurite,  de  cet  oubli  relatif  dont  les  admira- 
teurs  de  Le  Roy  souffrent  pour  lui,  il  serait  aise  de  trouver  les 
raisons.  D'abord,  Le  Roy  a  toujours  ete  un  modeste,  I'homme 
le  plus  simple  et  le  moins  personnel  qu'il  soit  possible  d'imagi- 
ner.  II  n'a  jamais  ete  capable  de  parler  de  lui-meme,  et 
d'aider  h  son  succes  par  I'adresse  ou  Tintrigue.  Sa  vie  tout 
entiere  s'est  ecoulee  en  province,  a  la  campagne,  dans  une 
quasi-solitude,  loin  des  centres  ou  Ton  fait  des  amities  utiles, 
ou  se  preparent  les  reputations  Utteraires.  Surtout,  plus  que 
cet  isolement,  la  nature  meme  des  sujets  qu'a  trait^s  Le  Roy, 
la  categoric  de  gens  a  laquelle  s'est  appliquee  son  observation 
consciencieuse,    etaient    peu   propres  a  lui  assurer  un  public 
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nombreux,  a  eveiller  autour  de  son  nom,  parmi  la  masse  de 
ceux  qui  lisent,  cet  interet  que  vient  ensuite  aider  la  reclame 
des  editeurs. 

Les  ecrivains  qui  comme  Flaubert,  Daudet,  Balzac, 
se  sont  attaches  a  la  peinture  des  milieux  bourgeois,  plus  encore 
ceux  qui,  tels  Hervieu  ou  Paul  Bourget,  ont  tente  de  decrire 
les  classes  privilegiees  qui  menent  la  haute  vie,  la  societe 
aristocratique  dont  la  morahte  deconcertante  a  deja  en  elle- 
meme  quelque  chose  de  Fattrait  du  fruit  defendu  pour  la 
foule  des  gens  a  convictions  mal  assurees,  ces  ecrivains  sont 
stirs  d'avance,  lorsqu'ils  pubHent  un  Mvre,  d'etre  lus  et  dis- 
cutes,  sinon  de  plaire.  Le  Roy,  lui,  n'a  jamais  mis  en  scene 
dans  ses  romans  ou  nouvelles  que  des  paysans  ou  des  misereux. 
De  ses  deux  plus  beaux  hvres.  Tun,  le  jMoulin  du  Frau,  sorte 
d'epopee  simple  et  grandiose  de  la  vie  paysanne  au  XlXeme 
siecle  dans  une  province  de  France  a  la  sauvage  beaute,  nous 
decrit  la  vie,  toute  unie,  toute  calme,  riche  pourtant  de  charme 
pittoresque  non  moins  que  de  vie  interieure,  d'une  famille  de 
meuniers  etablis  de  pere  en  fils,  des  avant  la  grande  Revolu- 
tion, dans  un  vieux  mouhn  a  eau  a  Tancienne  mode,  flanque 
d'une  bonne  ^deille  maison  perigordine  a  toit  aigu,  batie  sur 
la  pente  d'un  coteau: — I'autre,  Jacquou  le  Croquant,  est 
Fhistoire  d'un  giieux  perigourdin,  rendu  orpheHn  des  son  bas 
age  par  la  cruaute  du  seigneur  du  Ueu,  reduit  par  I'injustice 
sociale  a  mener  en  plein  dix-neuvieme  siecle,  dans  cette  region 
boisee  de  la  Foret  Barade  ou  les  journaliers  agricoles  ne 
trouvent  point  a  gagner  leur  vie  tant  la  terre  y  est  pauvre  et 
les  salaires  minimes,  la  vie  d'un  de  ces  Jacques  du  temps 
passe,  d'un  de  ces  Croquants  du  Perigord  si  ferocement  re- 
primes  par  I'amiral  Cohgny  et  Henri  IV. 

Les  heros  de  Le  Roy,  les  personnages  habituels  de  ses 
Hvres  sont,  en  dehors  des  pretres  et  des  nobles  de  campagne, 
des  bucherons,  des  bergeres,  des  charbonniers,  des  vignerons, 
des  artisans  de  metiers  divers,  les  gens  du  peuple  enfin,  et  du 
peuple  des  campagnes,  celui  de  tous  le  plus  meconnu,  auquel 
on  rend  le  moins  justice,  toute  cette  immense  humanite 
anonyme  d'humihes  et  d'offenses  qu'a  su  animer  d'une  vie  si 
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piiissante  Tolstoi,  auquel  Le  Roy  fait  plus  d'une  fois  songer 
par  la  sinc6rite  profonde  du  coeur  et  I'ampleur  du  talent. 
Voila  une  France  bien  differente,  n'est-il  pas  vrai,  de  cette 
France  brillante  et  frivole,  toute  adonnee  k  la  recherche  du 
plaisir,  a  laquelle  nous  a  habitues  le  roman  a  la  mode,  et  que 
tant  d'ctrangers,  animes  d'intentions  plus  ou  moins  bien- 
veillantes  a  notre  egard,  se  plaisent  a  considerer  comme 
representant  reellement  la  France  moderne,  peut-etre  parce 
qu'ils  n'en  voient  eux-memes  point  d'autre  au  cours  de  leurs 
sejours  dans  le  Paris  amuseur  et  cosmopoUte  ou  de  leurs  ex- 
cursions rapides  et  inattentives  le  long  de  nos  routes.  Un 
souffle  plus  frais,  Dieu  merci,  quelque  chose  comme  le  modele 
d'une  s^renite  nouveile,  nous  vient  du  pays  des  Pierres,  des 
plateaux  arides,  des  forets,  des  fertiles  vallees  qu'a  decrites 
et  aimees  Eugene  Le  Roy.  Et  si  nous  trouvons  chez  lui 
a  un  haut  degre  les  quaUtes  par  excellence  de  Fartiste  qui 
s'inspire  du  peuple:  un  sentiment  exquis  de  la  nature,  en 
etroite  harmonie  avec  son  patriotisme  local,  Tamour  des 
humbles,  une  comprehension  profonde  de  Fame  populaire, 
aidee  d'un  secret  instinct  de  Thistoire,  de  la  vie  hero'ique  et 
legendaire  du  Perigord  dans  le  passe,  nous  decouvrons  encore 
dans  son  oeuvre  quelque  chose  de  plus,  qui  lui  donne  une  portee 
plus  generale,  meme  une  valeur  historique  et  sociale.  Ses 
romans  paysans  sont  un  tableau  des  tentatives  faites  par  le 
peuple  depuis  la  Revolution  pour  completer  son  affranchisse- 
ment  commence  alors,  de  ses  luttes  pour  la  conquete  d'un 
peu  plus  de  liberte  et  de  justice,  et  dans  toute  la  htterature 
frangaise  je  ne  connais  personne  qui  ait  su  voir  et  faire  aimer, 
comme  Le  Roy,  avec  un  accent  d'entiere  sincerite,  avec  la 
force  d'un  instinct  extraordinairement  pur  et  droit,  les 
qualites  serieuses,  I'effort  tenace  vers  le  mieux,  I'inlassable 
optimisme  de  la  France  republicaine  et  paysanne. 

Comme  Guillaumin,  le  romancier  rural  du  Bourbonnais, 
Le  Roy  appartient  h.  ce  groupe  d'ecrivains  provinciaux, — 
on  pourrait  presque  dire  cette  Pleiade,  tant  ils  sont  aujourd'hui 
nombreux,  avec  la  meme  variete  attrayante  dans  leur  genie 
qu'il  y  a  de  differences  et  de  contrastes  entre  les  diverses 
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regions  de  notre  France — qui,  peu  connus  souvent  en  France, 
a  peu  pres  ignores  a  Tetranger,  ont  circonscrit  leur  observa- 
tion a  des  milieux  particuliers  qu'ils  etaient  d'autant  mieux 
h  meme  de  bien  rendre  qu'ils  en  etaient  eux-memes  origi- 
naires.  Ferdinand  Fabre  a  peint  dans  ses  romans  la  devotion 
rustique  et  populaire  dans  les  Cevennes  meridionales,  Emile 
Pouvillon  a  decrit  la  vie  des  paysans  languedociens  etgascons 
Eugene  Le  Roy,  lui,  ecrivain  et  bourgeois  campagnard,  n'est 
jamais  sorti  du  Perigord.  ''AUer  a  Paris!  je  n'y  ai  jamais 
pense",  dit-il  lui-meme  quelque  part.  Le  pays  qu'on  aper- 
goit  dans  ses  livres,  c'est  le  pays  de  plateaux  calcaires,  par- 
couru  de  rivieres  alertes,  avec,  a  Fhorizon,  les  premieres 
pentes  du  massif  central,  pays  dont  la  plus  grande  beaute 
est  dans  I'eclat  de  ses  pres  toujours  verts,  qui  s'etend  au 
nord-est  de  Perigueux,  dans  la  direction  du  Limousin.  Plus 
au  sud,  c'est  la  foret  Barade,fle  lieu  de  naissance  et  le  theatre 
des  exploits  de  Jacquou,  Croquant  et  justicier,  qui,  une  nuit, 
a  la  tete  des  paysans  re  voltes,  donna  Fassaut  au  chateau  de 
THerm,  le  repaire  du  mechant  comte  de  Nansac.  Cette 
foret,  en  partie  defrichee  aujourd'hui,  et  que  traverse  mainte- 
nant  la  Ugne  du  chemin  de  fer  de  Perigueux  a  Brive,  a  inspire 
a  Le  Roy  ses  plus  belles  pages:  jamais,  a  aucune  epoque  de 
notre  histoire  Utteraire  pourtant  si  riche  on  n'a  mieux  su 
rendre  la  poesie  des  grands  bois,  leur  mystere,  leur  prodi- 
gieux  silence.  Pour  s'en  rendre  compte,  il  suffit  de  lire,  dans 
Jacquou  le  Croquant,  le  chapitre  ou  Tauteur  raconte  Fenfance 
miserable  du  pauvre  Jacquou,  abandonne  a  lui-meme  dans  la 
vaste  foret  solitaire  tandis  que  son  pere  est  en  train  de  mourir 
aux  galeres  et  sa  mere  occupee  a  gagner,  par  un  travail 
epuisant  pour  une  femme,  les  quelques  sous  qui  la  font  vivre, 
elle  et  son  enfant. 

Cette  campagne  du  Perigord,  si  grave  que  les  plus 
beaux  jours  d'ete  semblent  impuissants  a  la  deride r,  con- 
serve aujourd'hui  encore  son  aspect  de  I'epoque  feodale.  La 
pauvrete  des  habitations  paysannes,  leurs  murs  decrepis.  Fair 
d'abandon  qu'elles  ont  souvent  reportent  au  long  passe 
d'oppression  et  de  misere'des  anciens  serfs  du  sol.     Au  bord 
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des  ravins  boises  s'elevent  des  batisses  massives,  qui  tiennent 
de  la  grosse  ferme  et  du  chateau,  fortes  metairies  dont  I'aspect 
guerrier  etonne:  encore  aujourd'hui  le  parler  populaire  les 
designe  du  nom  de  repaires.  Fieres  et  miserables  comme  des 
Dom  Quichotte,  les  gentilhommieres  vacantes  montent  leur 
garde  inutile  au  sommet  de  toutes  les  collines:  meme  la 
jovialite  tapageuse  des  nobles  campagnards  perigourdins,  ces 
hobereaux  que  la  pauvrete,  la  mort,  les  departs  ont  fait 
disparaitre  du  pays  dont  ils  etaient  jadis  les  maitres,  n'anime 
plus  desormais  cette  nature,  dure  comme  la  race  paysanne 
qui  s'y  perpetue. 

Toute  la  vie  traditionnelle  et  paysannne  de  la  region 
est  aujourd'hui  concentree  dans  les  longues  foires  qui  se 
tiennent  periodiquement  dans  les  bourgs,  batis  le  plus  souvent 
sur  une  hauteur,  au  pied  des  murailles  d'un  ancien  chateau, 
dans  une  situation  inexpugnable.  Deux  sortes  de  reminis- 
cences y  survivent  surtout  dans  la  memoire  des  gens:  celles 
de  la  domination  anglaise,  des  luttes  heroiques  pour  la  Hbera- 
tion  du  sol  pendant  la  guerre  de  Cent  ans,  et  celles  de  la  fievre 
revolutionnaire  et  patriotique  qui  s'empara  du  pays  en  1789, 
car,  lorsque  la  Revolution  eclata,  le  Perigord  fut  Tun  des 
premiers  a  y  adherer.  C'est  dans  la  rue  sonore  et  babillarde, 
long  passage  entre  des  boutiques  ouvertes,  d'un  de  ces  bourgs 
perigourdins,  de  Montignac,  la  patrie  du  morahste  Joubert, 
que  se  trouve  la  maison  ou  a  vecu  et  travaille  Eugene  Le  Roy. 

Un  essayiste  parisien,  admirateur  de  Le  Roy,  ayant  eu 
la  curiosite  du  Perigord  par  ses  hvres,  a  fait  le  pelerinage  de 
Montignac,  et  le  recit  qu'il  a  donne  de  son  voyage  permet  de 
se  representer  I'entourage  immediat  de  1' artiste.  Imaginez 
la  demeure  d'un  notaire  d'autrefois:  un  escaUer  a  rampe  de 
bois  sur  lequel  s'embranche,  a  mi-hauteur  d'etage,  un  deuxieme 
escalier  qui  s'en  va  zigzaguant  dans  I'ombre ;  un  couloir  qui 
zigzague  aussi — ces  vieilles  demeures  sont  tracees  au  hasard, 
comme  les  chemins  entre  les  champs, — puis,  dans  le  fond,  une 
piece  tres  spacieuse,  ouverte  sur  la  vallee,  claire,  mais  rendue 
un  peu  grave  a  la  vue  par  la  sombre  armee  des  hvres  qui 
recouvrent  ses  murs,  par  la  table  laborieuse  et  les  paperasses : 
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Balzac,  sinon  la  realite,  vous  a  montre  un  tel  interieur. 
Imaginez,  dans  ce  decor,  un  homme  age,  presque  un  vieillard, 
qui,  agitant  sa  barbe  et  sa  criniere  de  lion  blanchi,  vous 
devisage  avec  des  yeux  extraordinairement  limpides  et  jeunes : 
tel  apparut  a  son  visiteur  Eugene  Le  Roy. 

La  premiere  impression,  tres  vive,  fut  confirmee  par  la 
conversation  amicale,  d'interet  passionnant,  qui  s'engagea 
entre  les  deux  hommes :  Eugene  Le  Roy  realise  a  la  perfection, 
moralement  et  meme  dans  son  exterieur  physique,  le  type 
du  republicain  de  1848,  c'est-a-dire  des  republicains  les  plus 
vrais,  les  plus  sinceres,  les  plus  devoues  a  leur  ideal  desin- 
teresse,  qu'il  y  eut  jamais  en  France.  Fils  de  gens  simples, 
11  passa  sa  vie  dans  les  grades  subalternes  de  Farmee,  puis 
dans  les  modestes  fonctions  de  percepteur  a  Montignac.  C'est 
sans  doute  pendant  les  longues  annees  vecues  en  compagnie 
des  soldats  frangais — il  fut  longtemps  adjudant  dans  un 
regiment  d'infanterie — que  se  fortifia  chez  Le  Roy  ce  chaud 
patriotisme,  inseparable  chez  lui  de  Tidee  repubhcaine,  qui 
transparait  a  chaque  page  de  ses  Uvres.  Plus  tard,  dans 
sa  tranquille  carriere  administrative,  les  loisirs  provinciaux 
ont  entretenu  la  fraicheur  de  son  esprit,  la  vivacite  de  ses 
gouts,  Tagilite  de  sa  plume.  II  a  gagn^  sa  vie,  eleve  ses 
enfants,  produit  sans  hate  deux  ou  trois  chefs  d'oeuvre. 

Mais  Le  Roy  est  si  simple,  si  completement  degage  de 
cette  affectation,  de  cette  vanite  qui  malheureusement  sont 
trop  souvent  la  rangon  de  Toriginahte  Utteraire,  qu'il  ne 
parle  jamais  de  lui-meme  dans  ses  ecrits:  c'est  bien  moins 
aux  evenements  de  sa  propre  existence  qu'il  cherche  a  nous 
interesser,  qu'a  la  vie  meme  de  sa  pro\ince.  Cela  ne  veut 
pas  dire  que  dans  ses  Hvres  on  n'apergoive  pas  Fhomme 
derriere  Fauteur.  Bien  au  contraire,  dans  Feloge  enthou- 
siaste  et  repete  que  font  les  campagnards  de  Le  Roy  de  la 
vie  en  plein  air,  de  Fexistence  Ubre  et  saine  du  proprietaire 
paysan  a  qui  le  produit  de  son  travail  assure  Findependance, 
dans  Fardeur  des  convictions  repubhcaines  et  democratiques 
qu'il  leur  prete,  on  reconnait  aisement  ses  gouts  a  lui,  ses 
propres   aspirations.     Ses  personnages  menent   la  vie   qu'il 
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n'a  cesse  de  considerer  lui-meme  comme  la  plus  belle :  la  vie 
de  rhomme  inuependant,  sous  le  soleil,  point  riche,  mais 
n'ayant  besoin  de  personne.  A  ce  point  de  vue,  le  Moulin  du 
Frau,  en  meme  temps  qu'il  est  un  magnifique  tableau  de  la 
vie  des  campagnes  du  Perigord  depuis  Tepoque  du  regne  de 
Louis-Philippe  jusqu'a  nos  jours,  pent  etre  considere  comme 
une  espece  d'autobiographie  elargie  de  Le  Roy.  A  la  fin  du 
livre,  la  mort  du  meunier  Sicaire,  qui  s'eteint  doucement, 
sans  souffrance,  a  quatre-vingt-quatre  ans,  au  milieu  des 
siens,  par  un  beau  jour  d'ete  perigordin,  pendant  qu'un  de  ses 
petits-neveux  chante  aupres  de  son  lit  la  Marseillaise,  et 
apres  qu'il  a  demande  au  pere  de  famille,  son  fils  adoptif, 
de  venir  Favertir  dans  sa  fosse  au  cimetiere,  le  jour  ou  les 
derniers  Prussiens  auront  quitte  I'Alsace,  c'est  la  mort  de 
Le  Roy  lui-meme :  c'est  dans  de  telles  pensees  et  dans  ce  cadre 
d'intimite  familiale,  que  s'est  achevee  sa  vie  a  Montignac, 
il  y  a  moins  de  deux  ans.  L'horreur  de  Le  Roy  pour  la  vie 
enfermee,  malsaine,  eloignee  de  la  nature,  que  notre  civilisa- 
tion modeme  impose  a  tant  d'hommes,  se  revele  dans  la 
donnee  fondamentale  du  Moulin  du  Frau:  Helie  Nogaret, 
un  jeune  paysan  qui  a  ambitionne,  comme  tant  d'autres  de 
ees  pareils,  de  poursuivre  une  carriere  liberale,  s'apergoit 
apres  quelques  annees  qu'il  fait  fausse  route,  et  quitte  joyeux 
les  bureaux  de  la  prefecture  de  la  Dordogne  pour  revenir 
au  Frau  apprendre  aupres  de  son  oncle,  le  meunier  Sicaire, 
le  metier  que  ses  ancetres  ont  fait  de  pere  en  fils.  II  epouse 
une  paysanne,  sans  le  sou  comme  lui,  mais  aimante  et  bonne 
menagere,  et  c'est  la,  dit-il,  la  meilleure  affaire  qu'il  ait  faite 
^e  sa  vie.  Ensemble  ils  elevent  sept  enfants,  dont  leur  pere, 
dt  propos  delibere,  fera,  non  des  messieurs,  mais  des  meuniers 
et  des  travailleurs  de  la  terre,  sauf  un  seul,  que  les  hasards  de 
I'existence  poussent  dans  I'etat  militaire,  ce  que  ne  regrette 
pas  son  pere,  un  peu  chauvin  comme  Le  Roy  lui-meme,  car, 
ainsi  qu'il  I'exprime  pittoresquement  en  son  langage  paysan : 
"II  faut  qu'il  y  en  ait  pour  monter  la  garde,  a  seule  fin  que 
les  autres  travaiUent  tranquilles.'* 
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Dans  ce  theme  si  simple,  que  Le  Roy  a  developpe  d'une 
maniere  a  lui  personnelle,  lente,  calme,  en  bon  ecrivain  pro- 
vincial pour  qui  les  journees  sont  longues,  commencent  de 
bonne  heure  et  ne  sont  point  interrompues  par  les  multiples 
derangements  qui  accablent  les  gens  des  villes,  il  a  su  faire 
entrer  sans  effort  la  vie  du  peuple  d'une  province  de  France 
au  dix-neuvieme  siecle.  II  conte  avec  une  verve  plaisante, 
sans  se  presser,  avec  une  abondance  de  details,  une  minutie 
de  reuse ignements  qui  a  elle  seule  suffit  a  faire  comprendre 
que  lui-meme  a  du  mener  la  vie  de  ceux  dont  il  parle.  Nul 
parisianisme,  je  Tai  dit,  nul  sacrifice  a  la  mode  dans  ce  style : 
Le  Roy  ne  vise  jamais  a  I'effet  litteraire.  L'amour  instinctif, 
profond,  de  la  terre  perigordine,  un  sens  fort  des  impressions 
champetres  regues  dans  Tenfance,  qui  sont  peut-etre  ce  qui 
attache  de  la  fagon  la  plus  solide  et  la  plus  durable  un  homme 
au  pays  ou  il  est  ne,  font  sans  doute  le  meilleur  de  la  savou- 
reuse  originalite  du  Moulin  du  Frau.  Dans  le  portrait  de 
Tavocat  du  proces  Pasquetou,  dans  celui,  a  mourir  de  rire, 
du  sorcier  de  Premilhac,  qui  guerit  un  gargon  meunier  de  ses 
rhumatismes  en  I'enfermant  pendant  une  demi-journee  dans 
un  four  de  boulanger  encore  a  moitie  chaud,  il  y  a  des  qua- 
lites  de  description  pittoresque  qui  n'ont  rien  a  envier  aux 
meilleures  pages  de  Daudet. 

Un  trait  bien  caracteristique  de  la  disposition  intime 
d'Eugene  Le  Roy,  c'est  le  gout  des  reflexions  morales  et  sen- 
tencieuses,  tout  un  cote  reveur  et  contemplatif  de  sa  nature 
qui  le  fait  s'egarer  souvent  en  considerations  generales  oil 
un  critique  severe  pourrait  bien  trouver  parfois  quelques 
longueurs,  mais  auquel  nous  devons  aussi  tant  de  pages  char- 
mantes  d'humour  et  de  malicieux  bon  sens  populaire.  N'ou- 
bUons  pas  que  Le  Roy  est  du  pays  de  La  Boetie,  de  Montaigne, 
de  Fenelon,  de  Joubert :  quelque  chose  de  la  finesse  spirituelle, 
de  la  sagesse  avisee  de  ces  moralistes  existe,  semble-t-il, 
jusque  chez  les  plus  humbles  fils  de  la  race  perigordine,  dont 
Le  Roy  est  sorti.  Mais  ce  que  ni  Montaigne,  ni  Fenelon,  n'ont 
vu  et  ne  pouvaient  guere  voir,  Le  Roy  I'a  vu  et  I'a  su  faire 
vivre  de  cette  vie  superieure  qu'ont  seules  les  creations  spon- 
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tanecs  de  I'art  popiilaire:  les  moeurs  traditionnelles,  les 
vieilles  coutumcs,  le  mode  de  sensibilite  special,  produit  de 
I'atavisme,  des  petites  gens  du  Perigord  dont  Texistence  con- 
tinue de  s'ecouler,  dans  ce  siecle  de  changements  rapides, 
comme  cclle  de  leurs  ancetres,  toute  unie,  toute  simple,  reglee 
par  le  soleil,  les  saisons,  les  travaux  de  la  campagne.  A 
Toccasion  d'un  sejour  qu'il  fait  a  Hautefort  chez  une  de  ses 
tantes,  Helie  Nogaret  nous  decrit  ce  vieux  bourg,  si  caracte- 
ristique  des  bourgs  perigordins,  avec  ses  maisons  groupees 
en  desordre  au  pied  des  hautes  murailles  de  I'esplanade  du 
chateau,  et  la  place  pierreuse,  en  pente  raide,  ou  jadis,  lors 
des  foires  de  la  St.  Roch,  les  ours  des  saltimbanques  grim- 
paient,  a  la  grande  joie  des  enfants,  sur  le  vieil  ormeau  tri- 
centenaire  plante  au  temps  de  Sully.  Puis  ce  sont  les  fetes 
populaires,  ces  amusements  traditionnels  des  paysans  qui  h 
I'amateur  eclaire  de  folk-lore  apprennent  tant  du  passe  et  de 
la  sensibilite  profonde  d'une  race:  le  jugement  de  Carnaval 
(le  mercredi  des  Cendres),  les  processions  de  la  Saint-Jean, 
ceUe  de  la  Saint-Remj^,  a  Auriac,  ou  se  celebre  chaque  annee 
une  fete  religieuse  si  analogue  aux  touchants  pardons  de  cette 
vieille  Bretagne  qu'elle  donne  a  penser  que  ceux-ci,  leur 
pittoresque  local  mis  h  part,  representent  bien  moins  une 
forme  speciale  de  la  devotion  populaire  dans  cette  province, 
qu'une  coutume  religieuse  generale  de  I'ancienne  France. 

Le  Roy  aime  tout  de  son  Perigord,  meme  la  cuisine, 
renommee  a  juste  titre:  aussi,  soit  qu'il  nous  parle  de  ces 
votes  ou  assemblies  annuelles  des  villages,  ou  il  nous  promene 
avec  lui  a  loisir,  comme  pourrait  le  faire  un  vrai  paysan,  soit 
qu'il  nous  raconte  une  noce  a  Brantome,  il  nous  decrira  com- 
plaisamment  de  longues  ripailles,  ces  plantureux  repas  qui 
sont  encore  aujourd'hui,  dans  les  provinces,  une  tradition 
bien  frangaise.  Cette  maniere  lente,  lourde,  de  conter,  celle 
d'un  paysan  disert  qui  aime  a  prendre  son  temps  pour  raconter 
son  histoire,  parait  d'abord  un  peu  massive  a  qui  lit  pour  la 
premiere  fois  un  roman  de  Le  Roy,  mais  on  s'y  fait  a  la  longue, 
et  elle  plait.  Elle  est  d'ailleurs  allegee  et  emportee,  cette 
narration  lente,  par  Failure  vigoureuse,  alerte  et  debridee. 
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du  style  de  Le  Roy,  de  ce  style  plein  d'expressions  locales, 
imagees,  pittoresques,  et  pourtant  tou jours  soutenu  par  un 
sentiment  exact  de  la  syntaxe  du  frangais  le  plus  sur.  Mais 
c'est  en  vain,  il  me  semble,  que  j'essaie  en  ce  moment  de 
donner  une  idee  de  I'inepuisable  richesse  poetique  et  pitto- 
resque  de  cette  espece  de  Livre  d'or  de  I'annee  rustique  en 
Perigord  qu'est  le  Moulin  du  Frau.  C'est  que  I'auteur  a  mis 
dans  ce  livre  le  resume  de  I'experience  de  toute  une  vie :  on  y 
trouve  a  la  fois  la  fraicheur  de  Tame  enfantine,  toute  la  fougue 
de  la  jeunesse,  et  la  maturite  de  pensee  d'un  homme  fait. 
La  poesie  secrete  des  souvenirs  d'enfance,  Tespece  de  raz  de 
maree  des  sentiments  qui  envahit  I'homme  qui  sur  le  declin 
de  Page  regarde  en  arriere  la  vie  et  entreprend  de  raconter 
ses  memoires,  choses  minimes,  connues  de  lui  seul,  qui  font 
tressaillir  le  cceur,  Eugene  Le  Roy  a  su  manier  et  exprimer 
tout  cela  avec  une  maitrise  dont  la  foule  avide  de  lectures 
faciles  ou  de  romans  mondains  ne  se  rendra  point  compte. 
Telle  est  Toeuvre  admirable  de  I'ecrivain  paysan  dont 
on  a  pu  dire  tres  justement  qu'il  a  ecrit  une  suite  modeste 
aux  Jours  d'Hesiode,  aux  Georgiques  de  Virgile.  Mais  les 
romans  d'Eugene  Le  Roy  doivent-ils  etre  consideres  seule- 
ment  comme  un  regal  litteraire  pour  les  delicats  charmes  de 
cette  simplicite  rustique  qui  sans  effort  atteint  ou  depasse 
Fart  des  plus  raffines,  comme  des  chefs  d'oeuvre  de  psycho- 
logie  paysanne,  ou  Tobservation  ethnique  est  si  precise,  oil 
Fon  sent  si  bien  Fhomme  en  communion  etroite  avec  le  sol 
qu'il  habite  qu'on  pourrait  en  quelque  maniere  voir  dans 
des  livres  comme  le  Moulin  du  Frau,  comme  Jacquou  le 
Croquant,  le  testament  moral  d'une  race?  Ou  bien  n'ont-ils 
pas,  ces  romans,  une  portee  plus  generale,  n'apprennent-ils 
pas  quelque  chose  de  plus  a  celui  qui  les  Ht  dans  un  esprit 
de  sympathie  pour  Fauteur  et  ses  humbles  heros,  quelque 
chose  qui  leur  donne  une  valeur  historique  et  sociale?  A 
cette  question  je  n'hesite  pas  a  repondre  par  Faffirmative. 
Et  en  presence  d'un  homme  d'une  aussi  absolue  sincerite, 
d'une  droiture  aussi  entiere  que  Le  Roy,  il  n'est  besoin  pour 
y  repondre,  pour  deviner  d'avance,  avant  de  F  avoir  compris 
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en  lisant  ses  livres,  quel  sera  Tevangile  politique  et  social  d'un 
tel  apotre — car  Le  Roy  est  non  seulement  un  artiste,  mais 
un  penseur  et  un  apotre — ,  que  de  se  demander  quels  ont  ete, 
depuis  qu'il  a  cedse  d'etre  un  enfant,  le^  sentiments  les  plus 
profonds  de  son  ame,  quellej  sont  les  passions  qui  ont  domine 
sa  vie. 

Ces  passions  sont  au  nombre  de  deux:  la  republique, 
Tamour  du  paysan.  Dans  ion  oeuvre  nous  apercevons  en 
raccourci,  d'line  part  I'histoire,  reduite  aux  proportions  d'une 
seule  province,  le  Perigord,  mais  significative  pourtant  pour 
la  France  entiere,  des  longs  efforts,  plusieurs  fois  degus  par 
de  cruels  echecs,  par  lesquels  s'est  affirmee  et  finalement 
^tablie  en  France  Tidee  republicaine;  d'autre  part  une  vue 
d'ensemble  des  revendications  que  la  fraction  la  plus  deshe- 
ritee  de  la  France  paysanne  n'a  cesse  de  faire  entendre  depuis 
plus  d'un  siecle  et  fait  encore  entendre  aujourd'hui  pour 
obtenir  une  plus  juste  repartition  du  sol. 

J'ai  dit  que  Le  Roy  est  un  tj^e  authentique  du  repu- 
bHcain  de  1848.  Pour  lui  I'histoire  de  France  commence 
reeUem^nt  a  la  grande  Revolution;  ^on  patriotisme  est  celui 
des  volontaires  de  1792,  sortis  des  masses  populaires  pour 
s'opposer  a  I'invasion.  Les  perjonnages  principaux  de  se 
romans,  romans  historiques  en  quelque  maniere,  sont  des  gens 
qui  incament  les  vertus  republicaines  de  lutte  pour  une  idee, 
de  devouement  au  bien  public ;  I'epoque  a  laquelle  il  les  situe, 
c'est  1815,  1830,  1848,  c'est-a-dire  I'epoque  des  crises  suc- 
cessives  par  lesquelles  s'est  manifestee  dans  I'histoire  de  notre 
pays  I'importance  grandisjante  du  peuple,  qui  en  France 
a  ete  si  long  a  faire  son  education  politique.  Jacquou  le 
Croquant  a  pour  centre  le  recit  d'une  revolte  de  paysans 
perigordins  qui,  peu  apres  la  chute  definitive  de  Napoleon, 
brulent  le  chateau  d'un  noble  persecuteur  et  malfaisant. 
C'est  la  description  de  I'epoque  des  ultra-royalistes,  ou  les 
nobles  revenus  d'exil  reclamaient  des  fers,  des  bourreaux, 
des  supplices  pour  le  peuple  devenu  jacobin  et  ind^vot. 
Ce  livre,  si  plein  de  pitie  humaine  pour  ceux  qui  souffrent, 
est  un  livre  symbolique,  et  Jacquou  le  Croquant  n'est  pas 
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seulement  Jacquou,  mais  tout  le  Perigord  de  j  adis,  en  revolte 
k  Tassaut  des  chateaux,  en  lutte  rancuniere  et  forcenee  contre 
les  feodaux. 

Sicaire,  le  meunier  du  Frau,  est  le  type  acheve  d'un  de 
ces  hommes  qui  dans  toutes  les  provinces  de  France  ont  lutte 
ardemment  pour  la  Republique  avant  et  apr^s  Tavenement 
du  second  empire,  et  que  la  generation  actuelle  en  France 
ne  comprend  plus,  et  traite  avec  un  insuffisant  respect,  sans 
doute  parce  qu'elle  ne  se  rend  plus  compte  de  ce  que  c'etait 
que  d'etre  republicain  avant  1870.  Le  grand-pere  de  Sicaire 
etait  un  volontaire  de  92 ;  un  de  ses  oncles  f ut  tue  a  Jemmapes ; 
lui-meme  est  arrete  au  moment  du  coup  d'Etat  de  1851,  et 
conduit  a  Perigueux,  les  menottes  aux  mains,  entre  deux 
gendarmes,  victime  de  ses  convictions  republicaines.  Moins 
de  quatre  ans  auparavant,  cependant,  g'avait  ete  un  enthou- 
siasme  universel  a  Perigueux  a  la  proclamation  de  la  Repu- 
bUque:  legitimistes,  republicains,  liberaux,  pretres,  riches, 
pauvres,  toui  s'unissaient  pour  I'acclamer.  Les  pages  ou 
Eugene  Le  Roy  nous  decrit  cette  epoque  extraordinaire,  ou 
Ton  plantait  des  arbres  de  liberte  dans  tons  les  villages,  ou 
fit  fureur  la  gravure  du  Cure  patriote,  les  buffleteries  croisees 
sur  sa  soutane,  et  I'arme  au  bras  devant  une  mairie,  sont 
parmi  les  pluj  vivantes  de  son  livre:  elles  respirent  la  joie  et 
Fardeur  que  seuls  les  convaincus  ont  en  partage.  Et  plus 
tard,  un  des  plus  grands  bonheurs  de  la  vieillesse  du  meunier 
sera  d'assister  a  la  belle  fete  patriotique  de  Tinauguration  a 
Perigueux,  en  1873,  de  la  statue  de  Daumesnil,  Theroiqae 
defenseur  de  Vincennes:  ''De  ce  rassemblement,  dit  le  vieil- 
lard,  d'hommes  venus  de  toutes  les  parties  du  Perigord, 
paysans,  ouvriers,  artisans,  messieurs,  qui  sans  se  connaitre 
fraternisaient  ensemble,  se  degageait  la  pens^e  d'une  France 
repubUcaine  qui  nous  consolait  et  nous  faisait  esperer  des 
jours  meilleurs." 

Peut-etre  ai-je  un  peu  longuement  insiste  sur  ce  caractere 
patriotique  et  republicain  de  I'oeuvre  de  Le  Roy,  mais  il  en 
est  I'essence  meme.  Une  ceuvre  de  ce  genre  nous  fait  mieux 
comprendre,   nous  permet   de   resoudre   dans  une   certaine 
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mesiire  ce  problerrie  difficile  meme  pour  les  historiens  qui  en 
ont  fait  Fobjet  special  de  leur  etude :  pourquoi  et  comment  la 
France  est  de  venue  republicaine.  C'est  que  derriere  les  def  ail- 
lances  individuelles  des  hommes,  derriere  les  insuffisances 
qui  sent  celles  de  tout  regime,  present  ou  passe,  elle  nous  fait 
voir  et  toucher  du  doigt  des  realites  politiques  profondes: 
Faspiration  de  tout  un  peuple  vers  une  forme  de  gouverne- 
ment  qui  semble  lui  offrir  une  plus  grande  somme  de  liberte. 

L'autre  passion  dominatrice  de  la  vie  de  Le  Roy,  ga  ete 
Famour  du  paysan.  Get  homme,  ce  sto'ique  qui  s'est  contente 
pour  lui-meme  d'une  vie  mediocre,  austere,  ce  penseur  dont 
toute  Foeuvre  respire  une  si  belle  serenite,  ne  se  resigne  pas 
a  Finjustice  dont  souffrent  autour  de  lui  tant  de  desherit^s. 
La  misere  du  paysan  perigordin  est  une  tristesse  qu'il  n'accepte 
pas;  il  ne  pent  admettre  que  dans  ce  Perigord,  auquel  s'attache 
presque  dans  le  monde  entier  un  renom  de  bonne  chere  et 
d'abondance  joyeuse,  il  y  ait  encore  actuellement,  plus  de 
cent  ans  apres  la  Revolution,  tant  de  malheureux.  Et  a  ses 
yeux  la  cause  du  mal  est  dans  le  developpement  excessif 
des  grands  domaines;  le  remede,  dans  une  meilleure  distribu- 
tion de  la  propriete  fonciere  qui  assurerait  a  chaque  habitant 
des  campagnes,  aux  journaliers,  aux  metayers,  aux  manoeuvres 
d'aujourd'hui,  une  portion  du  sol  cultivable — il  y  en  a  assez 
pour  cela — suffisante  a  lui  procurer  le  bien-etre  du  au  travail. 
"LsL  grande  propriete,  dit-il,  est  le  fleau  du  paysan  et  la  ruine 
d'un  endroit. "  Autant  la  condition  du  paysan  proprietaire,  qui 
ne  releve  que  de  ses  bras  et  de  sa  volonte,  qui  tire  de  son  fonds 
sa  vie  et  sa  hberte,  est  heureuse,  autant  celle  du  paysan  mer- 
cenaire,  esclave  de  la  glebe,  est  incertaine  et  miserable. 

Non  sans  doute  qu'on  puisse  appeler  Le  Roy  un  sociaUste, 
au  sens  parlementaire  de  ce  mot:  il  se  contenterait,  j 'imagine, 
de  la  solution  qui  est  actuellement  apportee  a  un  probleme 
semblable  en  Irlande,  ou  de  la  disparition  graduelle  du 
landlordisme  va  resulter  bientot  une  nouvelle  classe  sociale 
de  fermiers  autonomes  proprietaires  du  sol.  II  s'en  distingue 
surtout,  des  socialistes,  en  ce  qu'il  est  loin  de  considerer 
comme  un  ideal,  ainsi  que  beaucoup  d'entre  eux,  Fexode  en 
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masse  des  paysans  vers  les  villes,  pour  aller  y  grossir  Tarmee 
ouvriere.  La  depopulation  des  campagnes  le  desole,  et  Fam- 
bition  actuelle  du  cultivateur  de  devenir  facteur,  employe 
ou  domestique  a  Perigueux  ou  a  Paris,  lui  semble  non  pas  un 
progres  social,  mais  un  recul  en  arriere,  car  pour  lui  le  travail 
le  plus  noble,  le  plus  beau  de  tous,  le  travail  sacre  par  excel- 
lence, c'est  le  travail  des  champs. 

Le  Roy  est  un  democrate  rural  qui  veut  reprendre  oil 
elle  fut  laissee  I'oeuvre  interrompue  de  juillet  1789:  la  reparti- 
tion des  domaines.  Sa  formule,  c'est:  la  terre  au  paysan. 
Son  ambition,  c'est  de  constituer  une  solide  democratic  rurale 
de  paysans  possesseurs  ayant  leur  vie  et  leur  independance 
assurees.  Cette  ambition,  comme  ses  convictions  republi- 
caines,  est  en  rapport  etroit  avec  son  patriotisme,  un  patrio- 
tisme  robuste,  mais  eclaire,  et  plus  fort  que  tout,  car  Le  Roy 
aime  la  France  comme  le  paysan  aime  sa  terre.  Parlant  dans 
le  Moulin  du  Frau  de  la  bataille  de  Coulmiers,  ou  les  mobiles 
de  la  Dordogne  firent  si  bonne  figure,  il  exprime  I'idee  que  la 
levee  en  masse,  et  I'energie  individuelle  de  chaque  Fran^ais, 
bien  dirigee,  aurait  pu,  a  cette  periode  de  la  guerre,  sauver 
le  pays.  Quoiqu'on  puisse  penser  de  cette  opinion,  le  remede 
qu'il  preconise  aux  souffrances  presentes  d'une  partie  de  la 
population  paysanne  serait  pour  la  France  la  meilleure  garan- 
tie  de  sa  securite  dans  I'avenir  au  cas  d'une  nouvelle  tentative 
d'invasion  etrangere,  car  n'est-on  pas  en  droit  de  dire  qu'une 
France  defendue  pied  a  pied  par  des  millions  d'hommes  dont 
chacun  possederait  le  morceau  de  sol  qu'il  occupe,  serait 
inexpugnable  ? 

J'espere  avoir  suffisamment  montre  quelle  est  dans  la 
litterature  frangaise  moderne  la  grande  signification  d'une 
oeuvre  telle  que  celle  d' Eugene  Le  Roy.  Elle  nous  fait  con- 
naitre  la  vie  frangaise  des  provinces,  ignoree  des  etrangers, 
si  differente  de  la  vie  factice  et  de  surface  du  Paris  cosmopolite. 
Une  etrange  emotion,  je  ne  le  cache  pas,  melee  d'une  fierte 
patriotique,  s'emparait  de  moi  quand,  relisant  avant  d'ecrire 
cet  article  les  romans  et  nouvelles  de  Le  Roy,  je  songeais  a 
I'extraordinaire  personnaUte  de  ce  sous-officier  sans  culture, 
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que  ses  parents,  faute  d'argent,  ne  purent  envoyer  au  college, 
Vraiment,  que  faut-il  penser  d'une  race  paysanne  qui  produit 
de  tels  hommes?  N'est-il  pas  comme  un  symbole  des  dons 
exceptionnels,  souvent  contradictoires  a  force  de  richesse, 
du  genie  frangais?  II  a  ete  trop  intelligent  pour  ne  pas  decou- 
vrir  dans  I'histoire  le  role  necessaire  de  la  violence — ce  n'est 
pas,  helas,  par  la  douceur  que^se  fait  le  progres — ,  et  d'autre 
part  il  a  su  nous  presenter,  dans  sa  famille  comme  dans  ses 
livres,  le  modele  d'une  France  sage,  vertueuse  avec  facilite, 
aussi  souriante  dans  sa  vie  du  foyer  qu'energique  au  jour  de  la 
revolte.  Cette  France  existe,  n'en  doutons  point:  dans  les 
livres  de  Le  Roy,  mieux  que  nuUe  part  ailleurs,  on  goute  la 
noblesse  et  le  charme  de^ses  vertus  traditionnelles,  les  qualites 
serieuses  et  bonnes  de  sa  population.  Et  je  m'estimerais 
heureux  si  quelqu'un  de  mes  lecteurs,  temoin  plus  tard  au 
cours  d'un  voyage  du  dur  labeurjdu  peuple  des  campagnes, 
pouvait  se  sentir  incite  a  de  Festime  et  a  de  la  sympathie  pour 
lui  par  le  souvenir  de  celui  qui  a  tente  d'evoquer  dans  ces 
pages  la  vision  lointaine  d'un  honame  et  d'une  race. 

Henri  Lebeau 


THE  BIBLE  AND  THE  CRITIC 

OUR  present  needs  include,  among  other  things,  a  clearer 
conception  of  what  criticism  has  done  for  the  Bible;  of 
the  particular  respects  in  which  it  has  failed;  and  of  the 
direction  or  directions  in  which  we  may  reasonably  anticipate 
new  developments.  We  need  a  far  more  ample  and  com- 
prehensive perspective  of  it,  a  more  generous  and  inteUi- 
gent  attitude  towards  it,  and  a  more  eminently  courteous, 
critical,  and  candid  temper  in  approaching  it.  The  virtue 
of  perfect  candour  is  a  need  deserving  special  mention  since 
the  lack  of  it  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  and  serious  hindrances 
to  moral  and  intellectual  progress.  Nothing  is  more  inimical 
to  truth,  nothing  more  reprehensible  than  the  obtrusion  into 
theological  and  metaphysical  discourses  of  the  element  of 
diplomacy;  the  abomination  of  desolation  standing  where  it 
ought  not,  the  mark  of  the  minion  but  never  of  the  man. 
Some  attempt  will  be  made  to  minister  directly  or  indirectly 
to  each  of  these  needs,  which  will  be  constantly  borne  in  mind 
in  the  course  of  a  brief  elucidation  of  the  problem  of  the  salient 
factors  of  our  modern  critical  attitude  towards  the  Bible  and 
of  their  reUgious  bearings,  which  is  the  immediate  purpose  of 
this  article. 

In  stating  our  problem  thus,  it  is  assumed  with  Mr.  John 
Morley,  that  we  are  all  of  us  critics  to  day,  that  is,  that  we  are 
actuated  by  that  noblest  and  most  imperishable  element  in 
Protestantism,  in  virtue  of  which  we  stoutly  refuse  to  have 
our  religious  and  metaphysical  thinking  done  for  us  in 
water-tight  compartments,  and  dispensed  in  the  divers  parts 
and  parcels  of  ecclesiastical  and  denominational  makeshifts 
and  formularies  inspired  for  the  most  part  by  conditions  which 
no  longer  prevail.  By  our  modern  critical  attitude  towards 
the  Bible  is  meant  just  what  my  readers  will,  so  long  as  they 
are  wiUing  to  grant  the  general  principle  of  its  upward  move- 
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ment  and  development  throughout.  To  define  the  extent 
of  the  operation  of  this  principle  within  more  precise  limits,  at 
present,  is  unnecessary  and  indeed  undesirable,  since  each 
individual,  from  the  ultra-conservative  to  the  extreme  ration- 
alist, would  protest  equally  that  his  attitude  alone  is  eminently 
critical. 

The  problem  will  become  clearer,  perhaps,  if  prefaced  with 
the  following  series  of  BibHcal  questions,  and  if  note  be  taken 
of  the  vast  divergence  of  standpoint  implied  in  the  spirit  of  the 
answers  habitually  given  by  us  and  our  ancestors  of  a  century 
ago  respectively:  a  divergence  well-nigh  comparable  to  the 
difference  between  ancient  and  modern  history.  How  long 
ago  did  the  first  man  live?  What  was  the  nature  of  the  first 
language  spoken  on  earth?  At  what  stage  of  development  do 
we  find  the  Hebrew  language  in  the  earliest  records?  What 
kind  of  affinity  subsisted  between  the  different  languages  of 
the  East,  after  the  origin  of  the  myth  of  the  confusion  of 
tongues?  What  were  the  earliest  relations  of  the  Hebrews 
and  the  Phoenicians?  What  were  their  chief  arts,  crafts,  and 
customs  when  we  first  read  of  them  in  the  Bible?  What  was 
the  nature  of  the  original  script  in  which  the  earliest  portions 
of  scripture  were  written?  What  were  the  degrees  and  the 
character  of  the  civilization  attained  by  the  earliest  Semitic 
nations  referred  to  in  the  Bible?  And  what,  last  of  aU,  was 
the  nature  and  extent  of  their  dependence  upon  each  other? 

Though  we  shall  have  occasion  to  answer  some  of  these 
questions  in  more  detail  as  we  proceed,  this  is  unnecessary  at 
present.  All  that  is  required  for  our  immediate  purpose 
is  to  indicate  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  habitually  handled 
a  century  ago.  "  Read  your  Bible  "  was  the  kind  of  answer 
given,  and  very  properly,  no  doubt,  since  there  was  almost 
nothing  else  to  read.  What  the  Bible  does  not  teach  about 
such  things,  it  was  contended,  is  not  worth  knowing,  was 
never  intended  to  be  known,  never  can  be  known.  What  the 
Bible  contains  is  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth, 
the  sum-total  of  all  truth — in  short,  all  we  need  to  know  to 
appreciate  the  stages  which  mark  the  course  of  Revelation. 
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Though  there  was  much  truth  in  this,  much  more  was  left  to 
be  desired;  a  single  century  has  been  enough  to  almost  com- 
pletely reverse  such  opinions  and  prove  the  justice  of  my 
contention.  A  century  ago  the  most  learned  were  not  in  a 
position  to  answer  any  of  these  questions  adequately.  Being 
wholly  ignorant  even  of  the  nature  of  the  alphabet  in  which 
the  earUest  portions  of  scripture  were  written,  being  blissfully 
unconscious,  for  reasons  which  will  become  clearer  as  we  pro- 
ceed, of  the  various  species  of  error  involved  in  the  trans- 
mission of  the  text,  or  at  any  rate  of  all  its  older  portions, 
during  a  succession  of  centuries,  they  were  quite  incapable  of 
forming  a  reliable  judgement  as  to  the  purity  and  authenticity 
of  the  source  from  which  they,  necessarily,  drew  their  premises. 
Moreover  their  conclusions,  being  almost  invariably  based 
upon  a  single  premise,  a  single  source  of  information,  the 
Bible  alone,  were  so  many  illustrations  of  the  logical  fallacy 
of  the  single  instance:  and  their  premises  being  in  almost 
every  case  particular,  or  Umited,  the  conclusions  drawn  from 
them  could  not  possibly  have  had  a  universal  or  permanent 
character.  But  they  were  also  limited  in  another  direction: 
they  failed  to  grasp  the  principle  clearly,  which  is  now  self- 
evident  to  us,  that  a  pre-requisite  for  a  true  judgement  on  the 
value  and  significance  of  the  work  of  any  writer  is  an  accurate 
and  just  conception  of  his  predominant  motive  and  purpose. 
They  failed  to  perceive  that  no  Biblical  writer  ever  arrogated 
to  himself  the  function  of  solving  such  intellectual  problems  for 
his  contemporaries,  much  less  for  us,  as  are  involved  in  these 
questions.  No  doubt  most  of  the  odium  theologicum  of  recent 
years  can  be  traced  to  the  persistence  of  popular  religious 
and  metaphysical  fallacies,  associated,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
with  the  names  of  distinguished  teachers  of  a  century  or 
more  ago,  the  strength  of  whose  principles  and  piety  often 
ran  in  inverse  ratio  to  their  logical  acumen  and  insight. 
Fortunately  for  us  we  have  succeeded  in  weaning  ourselves 
of  many  of  their  fallacies.  The  extension  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  Bible,  which  has  been  increased  a  thousand-fold  in 
recent  years,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  has  carried  us  far 
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beyond  the  narrow  intellectual  horizon  of  their  day.  Their 
mechanical  theory  of  inspiration,  with  its  assumption  of  what 
*'  their ' '  Bible  must  mean,  has  been  relegated  to  a  silent 
oblivion,  and  consequently  the  Bible,  which  is  now  intelli- 
gently  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  sovereign  pieces  of  the 
world's  literature,  has  begun  to  assume  for  us  a  host  of  new 
and  infinitely  greater  values. 

In  virtue  of  our  wider  knowledge,  our  truer  perspective, 
and  our  more   impartial  and  objective  modes  of  thought,  we 
can  often  solve  Biblical  problems  to-day  far  more  thoroughly 
and  comprehensively  than  has  ever  been  the    case  since  the 
dawn  of  history.      This  may  sound  presumptuous,  but  it  is 
better  to  be  candid  and  face  the  facts  than  to  assume  an 
attitude  of  sanctimonious  ignorance  and  morbidity,  which  is 
generally   the    cloak   of   conceit.     Of   course   the   Laudator 
temporis  acti  or  the  type  of  man  who  stopped  reading  thirty 
years  ago,  is  still  in  our  midst,  and  persists,  from  time  to  time, 
in  chiming  in,  often  in  good  faith.     Is  not  this  the  presumption 
of  science  falsely  so  called?     How  have  you  come  to  hold  this 
higher  vantage  ground  of  which  you  self-styled  Higher  critics 
boast?     Can  you  furnish  substantial  grounds  for  your  bold 
assertion  that  you  are  really  wiser  about  some  Bible  questions 
than  the  Bibhcal  authors  themselves?     How  has  your  know- 
ledge been  increased  a  thousand-fold  above  even  that  of  our 
immediate  ancestors?     The  only  real  difficulty  which  confronts 
us  in  answering  these  questions  is  the  lack  of  space  incidental 
to  every  magazine  article,  which  always  renders  it  extremely 
difficult  to  treat  a  great  subject  comprehensively,  thoroughly, 
and  with  dignity.     Our  modern  critical  attitude  towards  the 
Bible — and  this  is  the  real  question  at  issue,  including  as  it 
does  all  those  previously   raised — is  mainly  the   product   of 
three  factors,  ultimately  reducible  to  one,  that  is,  to  a  three-fold 
extension  of  our  knowledge.      This  extension  is  due   to  three 
discoveries,  which,  regarded  as  organised  branches  of  learning, 
constitute  the  three  new  sciences  of  I.  Comparative  Philology, 
II.  Archaeology,  and  III.  History. 
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I.  Semitic  comparative  philology,  or  the  discovert 

ON  THE  BASIS  OF  LANGUAGE  OF  (i)  THE  PRINCIPAL 
LINGUISTIC — AND  IN  SOME  MEASURE  ETHNOLOGICAL — 
AFFINITIES  SUBSISTING  BETWEEN  THE  ISRAELITES  AND 

THE  Peoples  of  North- Western  Asia  with  whom 
their  own  history  was  once  organically  related, 
and  (ii)  the  relative  order  and  sequence  in  which 
all  of  those  nations  known  to  us  technically  as 
Semites  mounted  the  stage  of  history. 
The  principle  of  the  uniformity  of  nature  which  is  the 
creed  of  the  scientist  is  an  axiom  of  fundamental  importance 
to  the  philologist,  with  whom  it  takes  the  shape  of  the  assump- 
tion of  a  unity  or  affinity  of  varying  degrees  between  each  of 
the  members  of  any  great  family  of  languages.     Early  in  the 
19th  century  Bopp,  the  real  father  of  the  science  of  compara- 
tive   philology,  discovered  for  the  first  time  proofs  of  this 
principle  in  regard  to  the  Aryan  languages.     But  he  was    far 
from  being  the  original  discoverer  of  the  principle  on  which 
he  erected  his  science,  for  long   before   his   day   the   great 
OrientaUsts  of  the  18th  century  had  demonstrated  the  fact  of 
a  Uke  unity  underlying  all  those  languages,  known  to  us  as 
Hebrew,   Arabic,   Aramaic,    Syriac,  and   Geez   or  Ethiopic: 
the  first  essays,  in  fact,  in  this  direction  were  made  as  long 
ago  as  the  10th  century,  by  the  great  Jewish  grammarians, 
who,   while    working    under    the   stimulus    of  the    superb 
philologists  of  Arabia,  discovered  the  ultimate  unity  of  Hebrew 
and  Arabic.     It  might  be  inferred  perhaps  from  the  myth  of 
the  confusion  of    tongues  that  the  generations  ante-dating 
that  myth  knew  something  of  the  ultimate  unity  of  all  Semitic 
speech;  but   whatever   may  have  been  the  actual  state  of 
knowledge  possessed  by  those  people,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
neither    the    Hebrews,    nor    the    cognate    Semitic    nations 
have  ever  since  had  a  clear  knowledge  of  their  mutual  affinities 
whether  racial  or  Hnguistic.     The  18th  century  OrientaUsts 
had  in  fact  made  a  completely  new  discovery  of  far  reaching 
consequences,  which  called  for  the  invention  of  a  term  to  give 
it  concise  and  accurate  expression.     Necessity  has  ever  been 
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the  mother  of  invention,  and  to  her  our  term  Semitic  owes  its 
origin.  It  was  first  used  simultaneously  by  two  Gbttingen 
professors  in  the  year  1780,  and  though  not  entirely  free  from 
objection,  it  derived  a  certain  propriety  from  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  nations  included  in  it  are  traced  to  the  eponymous 
hero  Shem,  in  the  10th  chapter  of  Genesis,  hence  the  term 
Shemitic,  which  in  its  Latin  form  became  Semitic.  It  has  a 
much  wider  connotation  to-day  than  ever  before.  It  is  now 
used  to  designate  all  those  nations,  ethnologically  related, 
whose  progenitors  were  reared  in  a  common  cradle,  probably 
in  the  heart  of  Arabia,  Usping  their  mother  tongue,  the  ex 
hypothesi  proto-Semitic  speech,  which  is  now  no  longer 
known  to  us  except  in  its  more  or  less  direct  and  collateral 
descendants,  the  Hebrew,  Phoenician,  Punic,  Moabitish,  Baby- 
lonian, Assyrian,  Aramaic,  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Geez  or  Ethiopia 
languages  and  dialects.  Thanks  to  Bopp  to  whom  belongs 
the  honour  of  having  laid  the  first  foundations  of  Comparative 
Philology,  in  some  respects  the  Queen  of  Sciences,  philology 
has  been  transformed  from  being  the  mere  plaything  of  the 
irresponsible  dilettante,  into  one  of  the  most  serious,  fruitful 
and  corrective  of  comparative  sciences.  Whenever  we  are 
fortunate  enough  to  possess  Unguistic  data  of  sufficiently 
wide  distribution,  the  laws  of  comparative  philology  are  found 
to  be  as  universal  and  inflexible  in  their  operation  as  the 
laws  of  any  science.  Their  perfect  mastery  involves  a  more 
protracted,  patient,  and  exacting  mental  training  than  the 
laws  of  any  other  science,  and  demands  for  their  full  appre- 
ciation and  use  the  possession  of  the  most  exquisite  mental 
balance  and  insight.  It  is  true  that  the  presence  of  acunae 
often  render  philological  deductions  inconclusive,  and  at 
times  impossible,  but  this  is  a  Hmitation  from  which  no  science 
can  be  completely  absolved,  least  of  all  a  comparative  science ; 
and  it  is  one  which  is  likely  to  be  more  and  more  remedied  as 
the  science  grows  out  of  its  teens — which  is  still  very  largely 
the  condition  of  the  comparative  philology  of  the  Semitic 
languages — and  as  its  |  hand-maid  archaeology  grows  more 
scientific. 
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It  is  now  generally  recognized  that  comparative  philo- 
logy is  of  supreme  importance  to  the  Biblical  student,  and  is 
quite  indispensable  for  any  advanced  research  of  permanent 
value  on  Biblical  problems.  One  of  the  first  pre-requisites 
for  a  truly  scientific  reconstruction  of  Biblical  history,  not  to 
speak  of  ancient  Semitic  history,  is  the  acquisition  of  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  main  Unguistic  and  racial  affinities 
of  the  tribes  and  nations  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  of  their 
relative  sequences  and  synchronisms.  But  this  is  just  the 
kind  of  knowledge  which  we  are  unable  to  obtain  from  the 
Old  Testament  itself,  except  in  a  very  inadequate  and  distorted 
shape,  since  the  Biblical  writers  themselves  sometimes  reveal 
a  tendency  to  conceal  and  obscure  the  facts.  Here  then  is  one 
of  the  main  values  of  this  factor.  Without  its  aid  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  form  more  than  the  vaguest  notions  as  to  the 
radical  significance,  and  the  course  of  the  evolution  of  the 
majority  of  the  most  common  and  characteristic  ideas  and 
ideals  of  Hebrew  and  Semitic  religion  and  civiUzation.  From 
it  we  have  discovered  the  highly  significant  fact  that  the 
Arabic  language  is  substantially  a  thousand  years  older  than 
the  earliest  form  of  Hebrew  and  Phoenician  known  to  us; 
and  that  the  Hebrews  and  Phoenicians  were  far  more  closely 
akin  to  one  another  than  they  were  to  any  other  Semitic  tribe 
or  nation,  unless  we  except  the  Moabites;  and  that  probably 
at  one  time  they  were  substantially  the  same  people,  speaking 
the  same  language,  with  differences  of  inflection  and  voca- 
bulary no  greater  than  those  which  distinguish  any  two 
prominent  Yorkshire  dialects,  spoken  in  adjacent  villages, 
and  consequently  that  they  participated,  at  one  time,  in 
precisely  the  same  class  of  psychological,  ethical,  and 
rehgious  traits.  And  lastly  we  have  discovered,  among 
many  other  things,  that  the  people  of  Israel  was  one  of  the 
youngest  members  of  the  group  to  which  it  belonged.  '^  Be- 
tween the  origin  of  the  different  races  of  South- Western  Asia 
and  the  appearance  of  the  people  of  Israel  had  rolled  unnum- 
bered millenniums;  hence  there  is  no  room  for  serious  discus- 
sion over  historical  traditions  said  to  be  possessed  by  Israel 
regarding  these  primitive  times." 
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II.  The  new  science  of  Semitic  Archeology  or  thb 

DISCOVERY,    CLASSIFICATION,    AND    INTERPRETATION    OP 
THE  LONG  BURIED,  OR  PARTIALLY  SUBMERGED,  CIVILIZA- 
TIONS OF  THE  Semitic  world. 
Since  it  is  only  quite  within  the  last  two  decades  that 
this  subject  has  begun  to  assume  the  proportions  of  a  science, 
it  is  inevitable  that  the  significance  and  bearings  of   archaeo- 
logy, not  to  speak  of  Semitic   archa3ology,  which  is  our  real 
concern,  should  be  very  imperfectly  understood  by  the  general 
reading  pubhc.      Before  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of 
the  real  scope  and  function  of  our  special  branch  of  this 
subject,  out  of  which  the  science  as  a  whole  originated,  a  few 
preliminary  and  general  observations  will  not  be  out  of  place. 
A  science  generally  owes  its  initiation  to  the  trained 
insight   and  reflection  of  a  master  mind:  but  several  of  the 
more  important  archaeological  discoveries,  especially  of  former 
years,  have  been  stumbled  upon  in  the  dark,  more  by  good 
fortune  than  good  management,  by  men  of  somewhat  slender 
training   and  scholarship,  who  have  frequently  proved  them- 
selves very  imperfectly  quaUfied  to  measure  the  value  of  their 
own  discoveries.     In  the  hands  of  such  men,  who  have  often 
been  actuated  by  high  religious  motives,  archseology  has  been 
hailed  by  their  ultra-conservative  admirers  as  the  especial 
monopoly  of  the  anti-critical  school,  and  regarded  by  them 
as  a  species  of  anti-critical  Eldorado,  as  constituting,  in  short, 
a  pious  and  effectual  means  of  dissipating  the  various  un- 
palatable and  imaginary  obstructions  and  aberrations  of  their 
critical  rivals,  with  the  result  that,  till  quite  recently,  archaeo- 
logy has  fallen  into  considerable  disrepute  among  scholars 
who  have  not  investigated  the  subject  for  themselves.     For- 
tunately for  the  BibUcal  student  things  have  recently  taken  a 
very  different  turn,  and  the  field  of  Biblical  and  Semitic 
archaeological  discovery  is  being  already  rapidly  surveyed  and 
extended  by  men  of  trained  philological   and  historical  sense, 
whose  primary  aim  is  neither  to  condemn  nor  to  vindicate  a 
priori  any  particular  set  of  theological  or  critical  presupposi- 
tions, but  merely  to  observe  and  record  the  facts  accurately, 
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and  to  draw  from  them  impartially  the  inferences  which 
may  be  legitimately  deduced.  This  method,  which  is  after 
aU  the  only  honom-able  and  rational  course  to  pursue,  has 
proved,  as  was  to  be  expected,  that  neither  the  extreme  critic 
nor  his  extreme  opponent  possesses  an  exclusive  monopoly  of 
the  truth.  Thanks  to  the  labours  of  such  men,  archaeology  is 
being  rapidly  and  securely  estabhshed  upon  a  purely  scientific 
basis.  ' '  When  it  deals  with  the  material  remains  of  ancient  life, 
it  has  much  in  common  with  the  physical  sciences,  and  pur- 
sues similar  methods,  whether  in  the  acquisition  of  new  data 
by  excavation  and  exploration,  or  in  classification  and  com- 
parison of  what  is  already  in  the  laboratory  or  the  museum." 

By  Semitic  archaeology  we  mean  the  discovery  and 
interpretation  by  the  aid  of  scientific  methods  of  the  long- 
buried,  or  partially  submerged,  civilizations  of  the  Semitic 
world.  That  part  of  the  subject  of  most  direct  value  to  the 
BibHcal  student  consists  of  two  classes  of  data:  on  the  one 
hand,  the  myriad  of  monuments  and  specimens  of  workmanship, 
in  clay,  stone,  marble,  silver,  gold,  copper,  and  ivory,  etc.,  of 
epigraphical  or  inscriptional  value,  executed  by  the  more 
highly  gifted  and  formative  nations  of  Baylonia,  Assyria,  and, 
though  in  less  measure,  of  Egypt,  whose  history  has  often  been 
more  Semitic  than  African :  and  on  the  other  hand  the  num- 
erous remains  of  the  less  highly  civiUzed  and  progressive  tribes 
and  nations  of  all  parts  of  the  Semitic  world,  whose  monu- 
ments often  possess  an  even  higher  inscriptional  value  for  the 
Bibhcal  student,  though  they  are  generally  less  pretentious 
and  imposing  to  the  outward  eye.  These  have  been  discovered 
in  almost  every  Semitic  nook  and  cranny  hitherto  explored. 
Semitic  inscriptional  monuments  have  proved  more  valuable 
for  several  reasons,  in  the  reconstruction  of  BibHcal  and  Semitic 
history  and  civihzation,  than  the  similar  monuments  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  fields  have  proved  for  classical  history. 
Without  the  illumination  they  shed  upon  many  obscure  times, 
and  regions,  the  historian's  task  would  be  an  impossibiUty. 
In  virtue  of  the  comparative  absence  among  the  Semites  of 
continuous   historical  records  of  a  Hterary  kind,   and  their 
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predilection  for  a  monumental  medium  for  recording  and 
perpetuating  public  and  domestic  events,  and  the  peculiar 
genius  of  Semitic  speech,  with  its  writing — which  is  quite 
sai  generis,  often  enabling  the  writer  to  say  eloquently  in  a 
couple  of  words  consisting  of  six  or  seven  letters  what  we 
can  often  express,  very  imperfectly,  in  six  or  seven  words — 
Semitic  monuments  possess  an  altogether  pre-eminent  value 
both  for  the  philologist  and  the  historian. 

For  instance,  we  are  indebted  to  the  monuments  of 
those  larger  nations  for  the  earliest  form  of  comparative 
lexicons,  and  the  earUest  attempt  at  systematic  chrono- 
logy and  synchronisms;  while  to  take  a  single  illustra- 
tion from  the  other  direction,  and  that  a  most  important 
one,  we  are  wholly  indebted  to  some  of  the  monu- 
ments of  those  smaller  nations  for  our  knowledge  of  the 
earliest  forms  of  alphabetic  writing  at  present  known.  In  spite 
of  the  recent  labours  of  Cypriotic  scholars  we  are  still 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  actual  genesis  of  this  script.  Whatever 
it  may  have  been,  or  whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  issue  on 
this  point,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its  original  discovery 
will  ever  be  accounted  one  of  the  most  splendid  and  epoch- 
making  triumphs  of  ancient  civilization.  "  To  invent  and 
bring  to  perfection  the  score  or  so  of  handy  symbols  for  the 
expression  of  spoken  words  which  we  call  our  alphabet  has 
proved  to  be  the  most  arduous  enterprise  on  which  the  human 
intellect  has  ever  been  engaged.  Its  achievement  tasked 
the  genius  of  the  three  most  gifted  races  of  the  ancient 
world."  The  discovery  from  these  monuments  of  the  so- 
called  Phoenician  script,  which  is  already  known  to  us  in 
the  Semitic  zone,  alone,  in  over  eighty  more  or  less  modified 
forms,  and  which  is,  in  fact,  the  prototype  from  which  all 
the  alphabets  of  the  world  have  been  gradually  evolved,  is 
of  interest  to  all  who  can  read  and  write,  and  is  of  considerable 
importance  to  the  student  of  Bibhcal  records.  There  can 
no  longer  be  any  reasonable  doubt  that  all  of  the  older  portions 
of  the  Bible  were  originally  written  in  this  script,  or  at  any 
rate  in  one  which  was  almost  its  exact  fac-simile,  and  abso- 
lutely the  same  in  principle. 
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The  following  points,  which  it  is  hoped  will  prove 
interesting,  will  suffice  to  illustrate  its  peculiarities  as 
it  appears  in  its  earliest  form;  and  as  they  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  purity  of  the  source  from  which  most 
Bibhcal  premises  are  drawn  they  have  more  than  ephemeral 
value,  (i)  In  the  first  place,  with  the  exception  of  the  three 
longest  vowels,  the  signs  for  which  were  both  originally  and 
normally  used  as  consonants,  the  consonants  alone  were 
written  in  this  script,  (ii)  In  the  second  place,  since  most  of 
the  inflections  really  depended  upon  the  vowels,  both 
long  and  short,  of  which  the  latter  were  far  more  frequent 
and  variable  in  the  spoken  language,  nearly  all  the  inflections 
of  grammar,  not  to  speak  of  the  subtler  cadences  of  the  music 
of  speech  on  which  all  the  nicer  nuances  and  modulations  of 
logic  and  rhetoric  depended,  had  to  be  mentally  supplied  by 
the  reader,  (iii)  In  the  third  place,  since  each  line  of  ^vTiting 
consisted  of  an  unbroken  sequence  of  consonants,  utterly 
devoid,  in  the  oldest  scripts,  of  all  divisions  separating  the 
different  words,  and  of  aU  marks  of  grammatical  and  lo2;ical 
interpunctuation  and  accent,  every  reader  was  compelled 
according  to  his  inherent  insight  and  powers  of  discrimination 
to  mentally  separate  out  and  group  up  for  himself  the  various 
lines  of  consonants  into  their  constituent  word  and  sentence 
groups.  Sometimes  he  naturally  found  at  his  disposal  a 
series  of  alternative  groupings  yielding  ideas  of  various 
degrees  of  opposition  or  contradiction,  according  as  he  in- 
cluded or  excluded  the  line  or  lines  preceding  or  succeeding 
the  one  he  was  engaged  on ;  though  difficulties  of  this  sort  were 
not  as  frequent  as  the  Western  student  might  suppose.  If 
the  stone  or  medium  of  writing  employed  was  at  all  weather- 
beaten  or  damaged,  the  task  was  one  which  often  baffled  the 
most  acute  reader,  (iv)  And,  lastly,  since  this  alphabet  was 
apparently  designed  for  monumental  purposes,  i.e.,  for  chisel- 
ing on  stone  or  some  hard  surface,  the  consonants,  being  largely 
restricted  by  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  tended  to  assume 
from  the  first  highly  similar  shapes  angular  or  Hneal.  Thus 
several  of  the  consonants  which  later  became  quite   distinct 
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remained  nearly  identical  for  centuries,  being  differentiated 
in  some  cases  by  only  slight  angles  and  curves,  which 
tended  to  assume  different  aspects,  at  different  times,  accord- 
ing to  the  quaUty  of  the  material  employed  in  each  particular 
inscription  and  the  state  of  its  preservation ;  others,  too,  distinct 
at  first,  became  identical  in  the  later  history  of  the  script. 

Any  one  who  has  grasped  these  points  will  see  how  inevit- 
able it  was  that  a  considerable  amount  of  error  should  have 
crept  into  the  older  portions  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  must 
have  been  written  and  transmitted  at  the  first  in  a  script  very 
similar  to  the  type  described,  since  for  many  centuries  there 
was  apparently  no  other  alternative.  In  all  probabiHty  a 
large  number  of  corruptions,  false-groupings  of  consonants, 
and  consequently  highly  false  renderings  and  interpretations 
— probably  many  more  thousands  than  most  people  have  any 
idea  of — crept  into  the  older  portions  of  the  Bible  from  the 
earhest  times,  and  the  continuous  transmission  and  trans- 
scription  for  centuries  of  such  a  corrupted  text,  by  the  hand 
of  scribes  of  various  degrees  of  education,  alertness,  and 
fidehty,  would  almost  certainly  result  in  a  continuous  growth 
of  error,  irrespective  of  scribal  presuppositions  and  predilec- 
tions. But  this  is  not  all,  since  the  errors  were  probably  further 
augmented  through  the  peculiar  difficulties  involved  in  the 
process  of  transition  from  the  monumental  or  Phoenician 
type  of  script  into  its  cursive  or  Aramaic  descendant,  which 
replaced  the  older  BibUcal  script  some  time  before  the  Christian 
era;  and  out  of  which  was  gradually  evolved  the  progenitor 
of  the  script  of  our  present  Hebrew  Bibles,  which  first  made  its 
appearance  shortly  before  the  time  of  WiUiam  the  Conqueror. 
The  LXX  itself  bears  ample  testimony  to  many  of  these  points. 
Archseological  discoveries  have  enabled  us  to  restore  with 
high  degrees  of  probabiUty  a  number  of  Old  Testament  textual 
corruptions,  and  there  is  probably  a  great  deal  more  to  be 
done  in  this  direction  than  has  yet  been  attempted. 

"The  last  two  generations,"  writes  Professor  Driver, 
"  have  seen  exhumed  and  reconstructed  two  entire  civiliza- 
tions   (those   of    Babylonia   and    of  Egypt),  each  beginning 
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in  an  almost  incalculable  antiquity,  each  presenting  a  highly 
organised  society,  possessing  well  developed  institutions, 
literature,  and  art,  and  each  capable  of  being  followed  with 
much  circumstantiality  of  detail  through  a  long  and  eventful 
history."  "  The  general  result  of  the  archaeological  and 
anthropological  researches  of  the  last  half-century,"  continues 
the  same  writer,  "  has  been  to  take  the  Hebrews  out  of  the 
isolated  position  which  as  a  nation  they  seemed  previously 
to  hold,  and  to  demonstrate  their  affinities,  and  often  de- 
pendence upon  the  civilizations  by  which  they  were  sur- 
rounded." 

III.  The  new  science  of  history,  or  the  re-discovery 
OF  the  historical  method,  and  its  application  to 
Hebrew  and  Semitic  literary  and  inscriptional 
remains,  both  secular  and  sacred. 
Our  modem  critical  attitude  towards  the  Bible  is  due,  in 
the  last  resort,  neither  to  philology  nor  archaeology  as  such, 
but  to  the  introduction  of  the  third,  or  middle  term  of  the 
historical  method.  The  function  of  this  method  is  the  corre- 
lation and  interpretation  of  the  data  suppUed  by  each  of  the 
former  sciences  combined  with  the  sum-total  of  all  related 
knowledge.  Historiography,  whose  primary  motive  lies  deep 
down  in  that  passion  for  immortal  fame  common  to  all  races, 
is  a  process  which  has  been  undergoing  gradual  evolution 
from  the  time  of  the  earliest  lispings  of  humanity.  It  com- 
prises three  stages  or  methods  closely  related  and  yet  distinct. 
The  first  is  that  which  culminated  in  the  epical,  heroical  or 
descriptive  method,  par  excellence ;  the  next  is  the  didactic, 
gnomic,  parenetic,  or  pragmatic  method  which  began  to 
replace  it  when  an  age  of  reason  and  self-consciousness 
succeeded  one  of  charming  abandon  and  naivete ;  and  the 
third  is  the  genetic  or  historical  method  proper,  of  our  own  day. 
Though  essentially  characteristic  of  our  age,  the  honour  of 
having  first  discovered  and  applied  it  belongs  to  Ibn  Klialdun, 
the  great  Moslem  philosopher  and  historian  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury, and  one  of  the  most  original  of  thinkers.  De  Boer  shows 
that  Ibn  Khaldun,  who  wrote   the   first  great  work,    "  The 
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Philosophy  of  History  "  or  "History  as  a  Science,"  was  the 
first  to  endeavour  to  derive  the  development  of  human  society 
from  proximate  causes.  The  conditions  of  race,  chmate, 
production  of  commodities,  and  so  on,  are  discussed,  and 
are  set  forth  in  their  effect  upon  the  sensuous  and  intellectual 
constitution  of  man  and  society.  In  the  course  which  is  run 
by  civihzation  he  finds  an  intimate  conformity  to  law.  He 
searches  everywhere  for  natural  causes  with  the  utmost 
completeness  which  was  possible  to  him.  His  conception 
of  the  nature  and  function  of  history  is  thus  summarised  by 
De  Boer:  ''So  far  as  historical  events  are  capable  of  being  traced 
back  to  their  causes,  and  historical  laws  capable  of  being 
discovered,  history  deserves  to  be  called  a  science  and  a  part 
of  philosophy.  Thus  the  idea  of  history  as  science  clearly 
emerges.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  curiosity,  frivolousness, 
general  benefit,  edif\'ing  effect.  It  should,  though  in  the 
service  of  the  higher  purposes  of  life,  determine  nothing 
except  facts,  endeavouring  to  find  out  their  causal 
nexus.  The  work  must  be  done  in  a  critical  and  unprejudi- 
cial  spirit."  Conscious  of  the  fact  that  he  was  indicating  the 
outlines  of  a  new  science,  he  expresses  the  hope  that ''  Others 
will  come  after  him  to  carry  on  his  investigations  (i.e.  in  regard 
to  the  history  of  his  own  race),  and  propound  fresh  problems 
with  sound  understanding  and  sure  knowledge." 

But  the  Christian  church,  unconscious  of  his  work, 
slept  on  under  the  cloak  of  superstition  and  priest- 
craft for  over  five  hundred  years  before  its  nobler  minds 
a^\•oke  to  reahse  for  the  first  time  this  consummation 
for  which  our  saint  of  Islam  had  so  devoutly  wished;  and 
their  awakening  has  completely  transformed  our  con- 
ception of  the  nature  of  both  Bible  history  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  Bible.  In  regard  to  the  former  we  know  now 
that  the  Old  Testament  writers  were  almost  exclusively 
interested  in  "  general  benefit ' '  and  "  spiritual  edification,' '  and 
consequently  gave  their  undivided  attention  to  the  first  two 
of  those  stages  or  methods  which  could  scarcely  be  expected 
to  yield  history  in  any  exact  sense  of  the  term.     Being  wholly 
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ignorant  of  the  genetic  method  their  writings,  though  replete 
with  historical  data,  do  not  constitute  history  at  all,  strictly 
speaking.  Since  historical  data,  though  one  of  the  most 
important  elements  of  history,  by  no  means  constitute  the 
thing  itself,  it  is  highly  inexact  and  misleading  to  predicate 
the  term  history  at  all  of  the  Old  Testament  books,  and  can 
serve  no  good  purpose.  Learned  Jews  from  time  to  time  have 
given  a  hint  of  this.  One  Rabbi  admitted  unequivocally,  in 
the  early  days  of  Christianity,  that  ''  In  the  Law,"  that  is,  the 
Pentateuch,  ''  there  is  neither  before  or  after,"  no  sequence 
and  subsequence,  no  real  chronological  order.  This  admission, 
which  sounds  so  modem  to  our  ears,  affords  a  welcome  con- 
firmation from  a  stongly  conservative  direction  of  our  modern 
critical  conviction.  The  result  is  that  to  extract  the  quint- 
essence of  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament  and,  what  is  more 
important,  of  Old  Testament  history,  to  penetrate  to  its  actual 
background,  to  place  ourselves  in  the  position  of  sympathetic 
onlookers  intelUgently  following  the  course  of  the  evolution 
of  the  external  and  internal  destinies  of  the  people  of  Israel, 
in  the  light  of  their  various  antecedents  and  consequents, 
demands  the  submission  of  every  single  chapter  and  verse 
to  a  most  impartial  and  searching  analysis  and  investigation, 
followed  up  by  the  reconstruction  of  the  whole,  so  far  as  such  a 
process  is  now  practicable,  through  the  aid  of  the  historical 
method,  and  the  numerous  sjmchronisms,  and  analogies  of 
Semitic  and  universal  history.  The  whole  process  is  one  that 
calls  for  the  undivided  attention  of  the  greatest  intellects  of 
our  time. 

In  dealing  with  the  factors  of  our  modem  critical  attitude 
towards  the  Bible,  I  have  hitherto  deliberately  refrained  from 
alluding  in  technical  language  to  the  nature  and  relation  of 
the  three  integral  stages  or  factors  of  Biblical  Criticism  to  our 
three  main  factors ;  though  in  dealing  with  the  latter  frequent 
reference  has  been  made  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  former. 
Since  the  first  two  of  these  stages,  known  respectively  as  the 
Lower  or  Textual  and  the  Higher  or  Literary  Criticism,  have 
nothing  about  them   essentially  new  in  principle,  being  as 
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old  as  the  Bible  itself,  they  require  no  further  consideration 
here.  But  the  case  is  very  different  with  the  third  or  cul- 
minating stage  of  Biblical  criticism  technically  known  as 
historical  or  historico-philosophical  criticism,  to  which  the 
former  stages  are  merely  ancillary;  for  being  essentially  a 
product  of  our  own  age,  it  calls  for  some  consideration  in  connec- 
tion with  our  third  great  factor,  the  historical  method.  These 
two,  the  historical  criticism  and  the  historical  method,  are 
obviously  merely  different  aspects  of  the  same  thing.  In 
stating  the  function  of  the  historical  method,  we  have  said 
as  much  of  historical  criticism  in  that  this  latter  aims  also  at 
the  correlation  and  interpretation  of  the  first  two  main 
factors  of  our  extended  knowledge,  and  the  assured  results  of 
the  Lower  and  Higher  Criticism,  combined  with  the  facts  and 
principles  of  all  related  phenomena  and  systems  of  thought 
and  conduct.  Oriental  and  Occidental.  It  is  precisely  here  at 
the  third  stage  of  the  science  of  BibUcal  criticism  that  the 
problems  of  evolution  properly  emerge ;  for  it  is  here  that  it 
is  first  practicable  to  trace  out  the  genesis  and  evolution  of 
Hebrew  and  Semitic  ideas  and  ideals  as  we  find  them  en- 
shrined in  institutions,  customs,  and  civil,  criminal,  and  ritual 
codes.  It  is  here  that  the  purely  speculative  faculty  finds 
its  most  complete  and  legitimate  sphere  of  operation ;  and  it  is 
here,  if  anywhere,  that  the  blame  should  fall  for  those  ex- 
travagances and  aberrations  of  the  speculative  mind  which  is 
often  so  unjustly  and  indiscriminately  heaped  upon  the  heads 
of  the  innocent  Higher  critics  who  enjoy,  as  such,  but  a  very 
restricted  scope  for  pure  speculation.  Though  the  historical 
criticism  of  the  Bible  has  already  yielded  invaluable  results, 
it  is  still  in  its  infancy :  most  of  the  work  hitherto  undertaken 
amounting  to  Httle  more,  to  borrow  a  figure  from  mining,  than 
the  work  of  a  few  brilUant  prospectors  in  an  expansive  and 
largely  unexplored  region.  Hitherto  the  principle  of  evolu- 
tion has  been  consistently  applied  only  in  a  few  leading  direc- 
tions. But  a  science  becomes  justified  of  its  title  in  exact 
proportion  to  its  capacity  to  correlate  and  explain,  in  the 
terms  of  cause  and  effect,  the  whole  of  the  phenomena  lying 
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within  its  especial  province.  Unfortunately  it  has  to  be 
candidly  admitted  that  historical  criticism  has  hitherto 
proved  a  signal  failure  in  one,  at  least,  of  the  most  important 
directions.  It  has  completely  failed  to  explain  in  evolutionary 
terms  the  genesis  and  nature  of  the  specific  antecedents  of  the 
subhme  faith  of  the  prophets  of  Israel.  We  still  await  the 
hypothesis  which  shall  indicate  and  explain  the  specific  ante- 
cedents of  Yahwehism,  and  their  causal  nexus.  To  grant 
that  evolution  will  prove  powerless  in  the  long  run  to  provide 
an  intellectual  solution  of  this  problem  of  problems  would 
argue  a  degree  of  rashness  and  pessimism  to  which  no  thinker 
could  possibly  subscribe,  for  it  would  imply  a  complete  distrust 
of  human  reason,  the  noblest  element  in  personaUty,  and 
would  impede  intellectual  progress,  if  not  indeed  arrest  it 
altogether  in  at  least  one  important  direction. 

Evolution  there  must  have  been,  in  some  shape  or  other, 
and  the  solution  of  the  problem  along  such  Unes  should  only 
be  a  matter  of  time.  Men  Uke  Robertson  Smith  and  Julius 
Wellhausen,  two  of  the  most  gifted  BibUcal  critics  who  ever 
lived,  have  accompHshed  httle  more  than  the  work  of  brilUant 
pioneers,  and  consequently  it  was  not  given  to  them  to  do 
more  than  merely  touch  the  fringe  of  the  problem,  though 
in  doing  so  they  have  led  us  some  way.  Following  their 
masterly  lead,  in  a  somewhat  too  slavish  manner,  the  critics 
find  themselves  confronted  to-day  with  a  huge  mountain, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  scale,  lying  right  across  their  path. 
As  soon  as  they  decide  to  abandon  their  mode  of  direct  frontal 
attack  and  endeavour  to  circumambulate  its  crest  by  some 
other  path  or  paths  more  devious  for  the  time  being,  the 
solution  of  this  problem  will  probably  loom  in  sight :  that 
is  to  say,  we  need  to-day  a  completely  new  set  of  hypotheses 
to  replace  those  of  a  former  generation,  which  have  been 
weighed  and  found  wanting.  In  a  lecture  delivered  last  June 
on  his  experiments  with  hehum,  and  the  problem  of  the 
approach  to  absolute  zero  in  temperature,  Sir  James  Dewar 
said :  ''  It  was  a  source  of  pride  that  in  the  last  thirty  years 
chemists  engaged  in  investigations  like  these  had  done  more 
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than  had  been  accomplished  in  the  previous  three  thousand 
years."  Though  learned  men  and  scholars  readily  endorse 
such  statements  as  these,  men  are  apt  to  demur  at  once  to 
smilar  statements  made  in  regard  to  the  progress  of  Biblical 
Science,  where  the  difference  is  merely  one  of  subject  matter, 
the  instruments  being  in  the  last  issue  precisely  the  same, 
the  observation  and  discrimination  of  points  of  similarity 
and  difference,  and  their  interpretation  by  means  of  hypotheses. 
The  historical  criticism,  too,  is  little  more  than  thirty 
years  old,  and  since  hitherto  only  a  small  percentage  of 
the  finest  intellect  of  the  world  has  been  consecrated  to  its 
function,  it  is  surely  a  great  deal  too  soon  to  begin  to  speak  of 
failures  as  final.  Professor  Driver  writes  in  reference  to 
the  Hebrew  race,  ''The  spiritual  intuitions  and  experiences 
of  its  great  teachers  retain  still  their  uniqueness;  but  the 
secular  institutions  of  the  nation,  and  even  the  material 
elements  upon  which  the  religious  system  of  the  Israelites 
was  itself  constructed,  are  seen  now  to  have  been  in  many 
cases  common  to  them  with  their  neighbours.  Thus  their 
beliefs  about  the  origin  and  early  history  of  the  world,  their 
social  usages,  their  code  of  civil  and  criminal  law,  their 
religious  institutions  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  was  once 
possible,  as  differing  in  kind  from  those  of  other  nations,  and 
determined  in  every  feature  by  a  direct  revelation  from  heaven  ; 
all,  it  is  now  known,  have  substantial  analogies  among  other 
people,  the  distinctive  character  which  they  exhibit  among 
the  Hebrews  consisting  in  the  spirit  with  which  they  are  in- 
fused, and  the  higher  principles  of  which  they  are  made  the 
exponent."  The  ''rehgious  institutions  "  of  Israel  having 
''substantial  analogies"  among  cognate  Semitic  nations 
are  probably  in  very  large  measure  the  reflex  of  inherited 
tendencies  common  to  the  Canaanitish  group  of  which  Israel 
was  a  member;  and  as  such  they  are  the  product  of  evolution, 
differentiation,  and  modification  due  to  special  conditions. 
Neither  Professor  Driver  nor  any  other  distinguished  Hebraist 
has  attempted  to  indicate  with  any  measure  of  success  the 
specific  antecedents  of  Yahwehism  and  their  causal  nexus, 
and  herein  Hes  one  of  the  great  limitations  of  their  work. 
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Though  it  may  sound  presumptuous  as  coming  from 
one  of  Doctor  Driver's  younger  pupils,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  I  have  hopes  that  my  own  hypothesis  of  Phoenician 
rehgion  will  carry  us  at  least  one  step  further  towards 
the  solution  of  this  tremendous  problem.  At  a  public 
lecture  dehvered  last  year,  through  the  lack  of  a  more 
suitable  expression,  and  in  spite  of  its  sounding  like  a 
real  contradiction  in  terms,  I  designated  my  hypothe- 
sis as  Androgynistic  Monotheism;  but  it  behoves  me  to 
refrain  from  enunciating  it,  at  present,  in  greater  detail,  and 
of  indicating  its  exact  bearings  on  the  problem  until  I  have 
ampler  opportunity  of  consulting  the  works  and  monuments 
in  the  great  libraries  and  museums  of  Europe,  and  of  scruti- 
nizing the  phenomena  more  closely  which  have  already  come 
imder  my  observation.  Though  I  would  state  here  that 
should  my  hypothesis  prove  vahd,  the  results  of  Winckler 
and  Cheyne,  according  to  whom  David  was  the  creator  of  the 
Judean  state  through  whose  instrumentaUty  "  the  worship 
of  Yahwe  became  the  officially  recognised  national  cult  of 
Israel,  as  well  as  of  Judah,''  will  require  considerable  modi- 
fication, for  in  such  a  case  even  David  would  be  too  remote. 
In  leaving  these  three  great  factors,  which  have  so  affected  our 
view  of  the  Bible,  it  is  interesting  to  note  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  history  of  learning  that  each  of  the  three  sciences 
to  which  they  gave  birth  was  intimately  and  inseparably 
associated,  in  its  initial  stages,  with  either  Semitic  data  or 
Semitic  learning  or  with  both  of  them  simultaneously. 

A  few  words  in  conclusion  on  the  reUgious  bearings  of  the 
subject.  The  results  of  Bibhcal  criticism  are  often  stigmatised 
as  negative  and  destructive ;  such  of  course  they  are  as  all  truly 
educational  and  intellectual  progress  must  needs  be,  if  it 
is  to  possess  any  constructive  and  permanent  value;  conse- 
quently neither  on  these  grounds  nor  on  any  general  Biblical 
grounds  can  valid  objection  be  brought  against  it.  Jeremiah 
himself  was  commanded  to  pursue  a  negative  and  destructive 
process  when  he  received  his  divine  commission  "  To  pluck 
up,  and  to  break  down,  and  to  destroy,  and  to  overthrow 
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in  order  to  build  up,  and  to  plant  "  more  securely,  and  fruit- 
fully, and  consequently  more  permanently  than  was  ever  the 
case  before  his  day;  and  experience  proves  conclusively  that 
his  prophetic  mantle  has  never  ceased  to  fall,  all  too  heavily 
at  times,  upon  the  shoulders  of  every  genuine  reformer. 
To  appreciate  Jeremiah's  utterances  it  is  necessary  to  put 
ourselves  in  his  place,  and  to  grasp  his  stand-point  clearly. 
This  in  fact  is  a  sine  qua  11011  in  dealing  with  every  writer. 
The  justice  and  value  of  a  judgement  on  any  written  work, 
BibUcal  or  non-Biblical,  depend  upon  the  correctness  with 
which  the  critic  conceives  of  the  predominant  motive  and 
assumed  stand-point  of  the  writer.  Though  it  is  manifestly 
unfair  and  inexcusable  to  condenm  %  writer  for  failing  to 
produce  results  beside  his  purpose,  the  fallacy  is  of  common 
occurrence  among  reUgious  writers.  If  before  pronouncing 
judgement  on  a  Bibhcal  thesis  the  reader  would  ask  himself 
what  are  the  ultimate  stand-points  conceivably  adopted  by 
the  author  in  question,  he  would  find  that  they  are  reducible 
to  one  of  two  options.  There  are  ultimately  two  stand-points, 
motives,  or  methods  by  the  use  of  which  it  is  possible  to 
measure  such  events  as  the  great  movements  of  Israel's 
history,  which  have  exercised  and  still  continue  to  exercise  a 
most  beneficent  and  world-wide  influence.  These  are  (i)  the 
method  of  theology  and  (ii)  the  method  of  evolution,  which 
I  would  briefly  characterise  as  follows: — 

(i)  The  Method  of  Theology.  The  exponent  of  this 
method  postulates  as  a  primary  or  first  cause  of  all  things  a 
personal  and  spiritual  force  or  power  termed  "  God,' '  regarded  as 
independent  of,  and  reposing  behind.  Nature,  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  the  originator  and  sustainer  of  its  operations.  The 
more  unusual  workings  of  this  power  are  termed  "  mysterious," 
a  term  which  the  scientist,  as  such,  very  properly  ignores, 
or  at  any  rate  translates  into  "  another  term  for  our  own 
ignorance."  Since  Hebrew  mental  development  was  pre- 
maturely arrested  by  a  sequence  of  adverse  political  conditions 
just  at  the  point  when  it  was  beginning  to  emerge  from  a 
condition  which  would  normally  have  led  to  the  habitual 
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conception  of  secondary  causes,  it  so  happens  that  this  was 
the  psychological  mode  in  which  the  minds  of  Israel's  great 
prophets  operated,  almost  exclusively.  Even  to-day  every 
Jew,  Christian,  Moslem,  or  Theosophist  falls  back  in- 
evitably on  this  mode  of  reasoning  as  soon  as  he  becomes, 
for  the  time  being,  exclusively  preoccupied  with  the  con- 
templation of  the  whole  circle  of  nature  rather  than  with 
the  details  of  its  manifold  processes.  The  specific  difference 
between  such  various  exponents  of  this  method  resolve  them- 
selves very  largely  into  the  difference  of  label  by  which  each 
of  them  designates  that  ''  power  "  which  for  all  of  them  has  a 
very  strong  personal  equation.  This  method,  which  is  the 
only  one  possible  from  the  stand-point  assumed,  is  perfectly 
vahd,  as  far  as  it  goes,  though  it  is  only  a  semi-process.  It 
is  not  unscientific  as  some  would  short-sightedly  term  it, 
but  rather  neutral  or  non-scientific,  being  in  reahty  the 
correlative  and  complement  of  the  method  we  have  next  to 
consider. 

(ii)  The  Method  of  Evolution.  A  different  motive  and 
purpose  lead  us  to  the  adoption  of  the  alternative  stand-point 
of  the  method  of  evolution,  which  is  the  one  necessarily  as- 
sumed throughout  this  article .  As  the  former  is  not  unscientific 
but  non-scientific,  so  this  is  by  no  means  necessarily,  nor 
even  normally,  irrehgious  but  rather  neutral  or  non-religious. 
As  soon  as  we  turn  from  the  contemplation  of  nature  as  a 
whole,  viewed  as  the  product  of  a  mysterious  personal  agent, 
logic  compels  us  to  substitute  secondary  causes  or  natural 
laws  in  the  place  of  a  prime  cause :  that  is  to  say,  we  invoke 
the  aid  of  the  general  principle  of  evolution  as  the  only  possible 
means  of  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  interpretation  of  nature's 
manifold  operations.  Thus  the  exponent  of  the  one  method 
is  completely  absorbed,  for  the  time  being,  in  the  observation 
and  interpretation  of  the  results  which  follow  on  the  assump- 
tion of  the  unity  and  continuity,  or  the  uniformity  of  nature : 
while  that  of  the  other  is  equally  absorbed  for  the  time  being 
with  the  results  which  follow  on  the  assumption  of  a  creative 
and  sustaining  agent  reposing  behind  nature. 

Strictly  speaking,  neither  of  these  methods  can  be  substi- 
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tilted  for  the  other.  They  are  of  value  in  so  far  as  their 
respective  exponents,  or  the  same  exponent,  at  different 
times,  adopt,  or  adopts,  as  the  case  may  be,  an  attitude  of 
complete  neutrality  in  regard  to  the  alternative  method  by 
restricting  himself  exclusively  during  that  time  to  his 
chosen  field  of  investigation.  Thus  between  religion  and 
science  there  is  no  inherent  antithesis,  and  it  is  only  when 
teachers  of  science  and  religion  ignore  these  distinctions 
that  a  sense  of  antithesis,  rivalry,  and  incompatibility 
insinuates  itself.  It  cannot  be  too  clearly  stated  in 
Canada,  at  present,  even  at  the  risk  of  repetition,  that 
these  two  methods  are  not  in  themselves  mutually  ex- 
clusive and  destructive,  but  complementary  or  correlative 
and  consequently  indispensable  within  their  respective  spheres. 
Each  constitutes  a  semi-process  from  the  metaphysical 
stand-point;  each  has  a  real  psychological  basis;  each  rests 
in  the  last  analysis  upon  its  own  basal  assumption  or  hypothesis 
which  is  a  sovereign  law  unto  itself.  They  rest  upon  the 
two  earliest  and  grandest  hypotheses  ever  conceived  by  man, 
*'  the  existence  of  God,"  and  "  the  uniformity  of  nature."  Since 
each  of  them  is  of  immemorial  antiquity  and  of  universal 
distribution,  we  assume  that  they  are  ineradicable  in  some 
shape  or  other  from  the  human  mind,  and  rest  upon  a  basis 
of  reality.  So  essential  to  progress  do  they  seem  to  have 
been  in  the  past  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  us  to  deter- 
mine, within  precise  hmits,  which  of  the  two  has  ministered 
most  effectually  to  the  growth  of  civilization  and  culture. 
The  historical  critic  is  essentially  an  exponent  of  the  method 
of  evolution.  He  is  able  to  achieve  success  and  propound 
judgements  vaHd  and  acceptable  to  thinkers  in  proportion 
to  his  professional  ability  to  eliminate  from  his  mind  while 
at  work  in  his  own  proper  laboratory  any  particular  set  of 
theological  and  ecclesiastical  presuppositions.  Though  qua 
historical  critic  of  Hebrew  customs  and  institutions  his 
subject  matter  happens  to  be  of  a  highly  religious  complexion, 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  his  method  is  properly  or  neces- 
sarily the  method  of  theology,  for  in  adopting  this  method,  he 
has  already  ipso   facto  prejudged  a  large  part  of  his  subject 
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matter  before  investigating  it  in  any  exact  sense  of  that 
term.  Without  any  desire  to  disparage  theology,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  state  that  the  almost  exclusive  preference  for  the 
method  of  theology  on  the  part  of  Old  Testament  scholars, 
which  is  largely  due  to  incapacity  to  grasp  these  distinctions 
clearly,  has  arrested  intellectual  progress  along  Biblical  lines 
more  than  it  is  possible  to  say.  The  popular  view  that  because 
the  Bible  is  used  as  a  religious  text-book  it  can  only  be 
adequately  interpreted  by  the  method  of  theology  is  an 
imwarranted,  illogical,  and  pernicious  assumption,  and  has 
done  more  to  injure  the  Bible  and  obscure  its  subHmities  than 
anjrthing  else.  Since  the  fundamental  doctrinal  points  of 
the  unity  and  tri-unity  of  the  God  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
systems  respectively,  are  and  always  have  been  almost 
exclusively  a  fixed  quantity,  the  diminution  or  increase  of 
which  would  rapidly  lead  to  the  dissolution  of  their  respective 
churches,  or  at  any  rate  to  their  assumption  of  a  very  different 
character,  it  is  obvious,  viewing  the  question  in  the  abstract; 
that  the  method  of  theology  has  failed,  and  is  bound  to  fail 
in  virtue  of  its  nature,  to  lead  to  one  iota  of  progress  in 
regard  to  the  Bible,  along  purely  intellectual  lines. 

Consequently  a  certain  measure  of  the  virtue  of  critical 
abandon  or  that  objective  indifference  to  the  specific  com- 
plexion and  bearings  of  prospective  results  sought  for  by  the 
Old  Testament  interpreter  is  a  prerequisite  for  any  real 
extension  of  our  knowledge.  In  other  words  future  progress  lies 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  exponent  of  the  method  of 
evolution,  if  anywhere,  so  far  as  this  subject  is  concerned; 
and  in  prosecuting  this  method  consistently  and  enthusias- 
tically the  historical  critic  is  really  subserving  the  highest 
interests  of  religion.  Unless  he  is  of  abnormal  mental  consti- 
tution he  is  sure  to  have  a  sense  for  religious  speculation 
somewhere  at  the  back  of  his  mind,  for  this  has  been  the 
experience  of  all  the  greatest  th  inkers.  But  whenever  he 
gives  ex  cathedra  pronouncements,  qua  historical  critic,  by 
the  aid  of  the  method  of  theology,  he  is  clearly  abandoning 
his  own  proper  function  for  that  of  another  which,  though  it 
be  of  enormous  practical  concern  to  the  individual  and  the 
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State,  is  not  likely,  viewing  the  matter  in  the  abstract,  to 

advance  him  one  whit  further  intellectually  than  the  stage  of 

religious  thought  already  attained  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution 

of  totemiatic  society.     He  who    elects  to    honour   the   one 

method  at  the  expense  of  the   other  does  so  at  high  cost  to 

himself  and  to  truth,  for  in  spurning  either  of  these  methods 

as  used  in  their  respective  spheres,  he  is  dehberately  closing 

his  eyes  to  a  mass  of  phenomena  which  always  refuses  in  the 

long  run  to  be    heedlessly    brushed  aside.     To  honour  the 

method  of  theology  and  dishonour  that  of  evolution,  or    vice 

versa,  is  thoroughly  illogical,  and  invariably  brings  its  own 

Nemesis.     The  historical  critic  then   is  the  man  who  clearly 

recognises  these  distinctions  and  their  respective  merits,  and 

acts  accordingly. 

Our  modern  critical  attitude  towards  the  Bible,    or  in 

other  words,  the  progress  of  Bibhcal  criticism  during  the  last 

century,  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance  to  all  of  us  in 

Canada  who  are  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  truth,  progress,  and 

Hberty.     Unless  the  members  of  the  rising  generation,  many 

of  whom  no  doubt  are  destined  within  a  few  years  to  become 

the  intellectual  and  spiritual  leaders  and  counsellors  of  this 

Dominion,  are  disposed  to  be  fearlessly  and  patiently  moulded 

in  the  fiery  furnace  of  truth,  during  their  formative  years, 

with  a  view  to  learning  how  to  adjust  their  minds  to  this 

ocean  of  new  hght,  now  pouring  in  from  all  directions,  they 

will  inevitably  find  to  their  sorrow,  in  mid-fife,  that  they  have 

lost  their  grip  upon  the  reafity  of  things,  that  they  are  playing 

idly  with  a  mere  shadow  and  travesty  of  the  truth,  that  they 

have  forfeited  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  those  men  and 

women  whom  they  are  most  solicitous  of  helping  in  the  great 

battle  of  life,  and  that  they  will  be  compelled  in  consequence 

to  submit  to  the  humifiation  of  being  themselves  led  by  those 

whom   their    commission    bade    them   lead.     Al-Hariri    the 

Shakespeare  of  the  Arabic  mind  said  once  in  the   inimitable 

manner  of  his  native  tongue  :    "  Truly,  the  purity  of  the  gem 

is  shown  by  the  testing,  and  the  hand  of  truth  rends  the  cloud 

of  doubt." 

C.  A.  Brodie  Brockwell 
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